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A  L I  i  Glafs-wort. 

This  is  a  Plant 
which  grows  ve- 
ry common  in  (alt 
Morihes  near  the 
Sea,  but  is  never 
cultimed  in  Gar- 
dens.  The  Afhes  of  this  Plant  axe 
uCcl]  in  the  Making  ot  Glafi. 
KETMIA;  Altkts  fruifx,  vtdgo. 

The  Char^tHers  arc  j 
The  Floroer  is  composed  of  one  in- 
tire  Leafy  wlAch  expands  in  the 
Forvt  of  thofe  of  the  common  Mal- 
low :  The  Fruit  is  oblongs  find  divi- 
ded into  feueral  Cells,  in  each  of 
which  are  contain'd  feveral  routidijh 
Seeds, 

The Speeiis  are; 
I.  KsTMiAi  Syrorum,  ^tuBufdAm, 
C.  J.  Jlhhds  frtnex :  with  red 
Flowers. 

k,  KETMiAj  Syrmtm,  flore  pur^ 
pitra^olaceo.  Toum,  AhhM  frth 
tex  with  purple  Fiowerf. 
Vol.  11. 
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5.  Ketmia;  Syrornm,  flore  alh* 
Boerh.  bid.  AlthAA  frutex  v/ixh 
white  Flowers. 

4.  K.ETMiAi  SyroTHmt  fioribus  ex 
Mo  ^  nUro  varUt,  Jbum,  Jl* 
th4afrutex  with  ftrip'd  Flowers. 

f.  lClitMiA$  Sjirimm,  fiUis  m 
M0  degMmer  vMrtegstit*  cit*  fUnt* 
Hort.  LonJ,  jtkhda  frufex  with 
&ip'd  Leaves. 

6.  K.ETMIA}  Sinenfisy  fruSln  fiib* 
rottmdoy  fore  fimplici*  Tonrn,  Chi* 
na  Rolci  vulgo. 

7.  Ketmia;  Sinenfis,  fruciii  fub* 
rotundo,  florc  tleno.  Tourn.  Double 
China  Rofc,  commonly  caWd  in  tho 
Weji-Indiest  Martinico  Rofe. 

8.  KCTMIA  i  VirginienfiSy  folio  ifP* 
firim  nlmi,  faferhn  mceris,  Beer^, 
htd.  Virginian  Xgnma  with  w 
der-Leaves  like  the  tim^  and  up« 
per-Leaves  like  Mafle. 

9.  Ketmia;  Carolinieit/Uf  fiUo 
Vdbefif  fiore  amplo,  fiavefcente,  futido 
furfures,   Carolifla  KetmM  with 
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Currant  Leaves,  and  an  ample  Jcl- 
iowiih  Flower  wkh  a  purple  Eot- 
tom. 

^  fo.  Kbtuu;  Csrdkmifis,  fiHh 
Mujg^t  magis  wmmnH  fm  Mn^ 
fhtpifmrt*,  Carolina  Kir/i»f«  with 
a  long  ibarp  pointed  I^eaf,  and  an 
ample  purple  Flower. 

II.  Ketmia;  jimerieana,  folio 
papify£,  flore  magno  fitvefcentts  fun- 
Jo  purptreo,  fruHu  erecio,  pyrnmida- 
II,  hexagono,  femine  rotumlulo,  fa- 
fcre  fatuo.  Jioerh,  InJ.  American 
Ketmia  with  a  p.ipaw  Leaf,  and  a 
large  yeiiowifli  Fiower  with  a  pur- 
ple Bottom,  an  hexagonal  pyrami- 
ds Pod  growing  upright,  and 
roundilh  Seeds. 

IX.  Ketmia  }  InMca,  vhis  filh 
ampli$re»  Tourn.  Indian  Kitmm 
with  an  ample  Vine  Leaf. 

13.  Ketmia^  Mgyptiac a,  femine 
mofchato.  Tourn.  Egyptian  Kctmit 
With  Sccd^  imclling  iikc  Musk, 
co/nmonly  caWd,  in  the  ^efi-lndies. 
Musk- Seed. 

14.  Ketmia  i  htdica^  aculeata^ 
foliis  digit aiis.  Tourn,  Indian  Ket- 
mitt  with  rough-finecr'd  Leaves. 

If.  Ketmia i  InmcMt  Goffypii  fo- 
Uot^Mttofs.  fapore.  TdMnu  CapJ$dd 
fitnatMlUru^ra.  Indian  Xf/;??/^  with 
a  Cotton  Leaf,  whole  Fruit  taftes 
like  Sorrel,  commonly  caWd,  in  the 
ff^Jl' Indies,  Indim  or  Red  Sorrel. 

16.  Kf.tmia;  Indic/iy  Gojjypii  fo- 
lio, acetP>£  'n.tore,  capfula  fcminalis 
aioida.  inuian  Ketwia  with  a  Cot- 
ton Lear",  and  a  whitifh  Sced-veirel, 
tailing  like  Sorrel,  commonly  caWd, 
Vlldtc  Sorrd, 

17.  Ketmia;  BrafiUenJij,  folio  ft- 
em,  fruHu  pyranttJat^f  ftdcMo* 
73mn..  Brafil  KHtma  with  a  Fig- 
leat^  and  a  pyramidal  furrow'd 
Fruit,  commmtly  csUl'd^  i»  the  Wefi" 
itidiesy  Okra. 

.18.  K-ETMiAi  Indies,  folio  fcHSy 
fruUH  ftntitgono,  recurvo,  eJcuUnto 
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graciliore  ^  hnglore.  India  Ketmia 
wibh  a  Fig- Leaf,  and  a  tive-cor- 
aer'd,  loog,  (leoder,  eatable  Fruit, 
iwcurvVk  at  the  tmmvnlj 
M'i.  m  the  Long  O- 

kra. 

19.  Ketmia;  veficaria  vulgaris, 
Tourn.  Venice  Jukllow,  W  Blad- 
der Ketmia, 

20.  Ketmia  ;  lefcnrJ,!,  Africa- 
na,  Tourn.  African  Bladder  Kit-- 
mia. 

21.  Ketmia;  Africana,  lefica- 
ria,  foliis  profundius  inci/ij,  lix  ere- 
natis,  Boerh.  Ind.  African  Bladder 
KetnM  with  deeply-cut  Leaves. 

The  five  firft  Sorts  are  very  har- 
dy Shrubs,  growing  to  the  Height 
of  ieven  or  eight  Feet,  and  may 
be  train'd  up  to  regular  Heads: 
Thcfe  are  very  great  Ornaments  ia 
fluall  Wildernels  Quarters,  when 
regularly  difpos'd  amongft:  Plants 
ot  the  fame  Growth.  They  pro- 
duce their  Flowers  n\  Atiguji and, 
if  the  Autumn  proves  tavounihle, 
their  Seeds  will  be  ripe  {bon  after 
Miehaelmas,  Thefe  are  common- 
ly Ibid  by  the  Nurfery-men,  with 
other  fiowcrinz  Shrubs,  under  the 
Name  of  AltSda  frnttx:  but  by 
the  modem  Botanifts  they  are  re- 
moved from  that  Genus,  and  call'd 
by  th<*  Name  of  Ketmia^  becaufe 
their  Seeds  arc  produc'd  in  Vef- 
fels ;  whereas  thofe  of  AUImo. 
^row  in  Form  of  Checles,  in  the 
im\Q  Manner  as  thole  of  the  com- 
mon Mallow. 

Thclc  Plants  arc  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fliouId  be  ibwn  unon 
a  Bed  of  rich  light  Ettrrh  in  Twm' 
airy  or  JdMrch:  And  when  they 
come  up,  thi^  Ihoiild  be  conftant- 
ly  clear'd  from  Weeds  i  and  in  dry 
Weather  often  refreib'd  with  Wa-  , 
ter,  which  will  forward  their 
Growth.  In  thell*  Beds  thev  fhould 
remaiu  uutil  the  li^ccccdii^  ^pring^ 

when. 
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witcn,  m  March,  they  muH:  be 
carefully  traafplantcd  into  Beds  of 
the  like  Soil,  at  about  ten  Inches 
fc|uarc  each  way,  obfcrving  to  wa- 
ter them  in  dry  Weather,  as  alfo 
<o  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds : 
In  thele  Beds  they  maly  continue 
two  Years,  by  which  Time  they 
will  (prtid  ib  a$  to  meet  each  o- 
thers  therefore  you  muft  in  Mdrch 
remove  them  either  into  the  Pla- 
ces where  they  are  defign'd  to  re- 
main, or  into  a  Nurd  ry,  allowing 
them  three  Feet  Diftance  Row 
from  Row,  and  eighteen  Inches  a- 
funder  in  the  Rows  i  being  carcfiil, 
in  taking  them  up,  not  to  break 
or  bruilc  their  Roots,  which  would 
er.thng-er  their  Growing  i  and  in 
dry  Weather  give  them  fome  Wa- 
ter until  they  have  taken  Rooti 
and  lay  Ibme  Mulch  upon  the  Sur- 
face of  the  Ground,  to  prevent  its 
drying  too  faft»  and  be  carefttl  to 
cut  down  the  Weeds  between 
them. 

Thele  Plants  may  alfb  be  propa- 
gated by  Layers,  or  Suckers  taken 
trom  the  Roots  of  old  Trees.  But 
the  litter  Method  is  by  no  Means 
advileabie  j  becaufc  the  Plants  rais'd 
that  way  arc  Teldom  fo  well  root- 
ed, and  arc  very  fubjcdt  to  pro- 
duce Suckers,  whereby  the  Shrubs 
are  rendered  unlightly. 

The  former  Nfethod  may  be  pra- 
ftis'd,  in  order  to  preferve  the  par- 
ticular Kinds :  but  as  they  are  ib 
eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
generally  produce  the  handfbmeft 
Plants,  and  there  will  be  a  Chance 
to  obtain  different  colour'd  Flowers 
that  Way,  fo  it  is  generally  ^prc- 
fcrr'd  to  any  other  Method.  They 
will  alio  take  by  Inarching,  where- 
by the  Icvcral  colour'd  Flowers 
may  be  obrain'd  upon  one  and  the 
lame  Trccj  and  by  this  Method, 
xhit  Sort  with  variegated  Leaves 


may  be  increafcd.   Thefe  Shrubs 

require  very  little  Culture,  but  on- 
ly to  clear  them  from  Weeds,  and 
to  dig  the  Ground  about  them  c- 
vcry  spring]  and  if  there  arc  any 
decay'd  Branches,  they  may  be  at 
that  Time  cut  out ;  but  they  will 
not  require  any  other  Pruning. 

The  fizth  and  feventh  Sorts  m 
tender*  comine  from  a  warmer 
Country:  Then  may  be  propaga- 
ted by  Seeds,  which  mould  oe 
fbwn  on  a  Hot-bed  in  the  Spring; 
and  when  they  arc  come  up,  they 
ihouki  be  tranfplantcd  into  ano- 
ther moderate  I  Tor-bed  to  bring 
them  forward ;  After  which,  they 
muft  be  planted  into  Pots  fi'lVl 
with  frefli  light  Earth,  and  plung'd 
inro  a  Hot-bed,  to  encourage  their 
Rooting;  and  in  June  they  may 
be  cxpos'd  to  the  open  Air  in 
ibme  Place  where  they  .may  be 
defended  from  ftroiM^  Winds:  but 
they  muft  be  hous*<r earlv  in  Att^ 
tumih  when  they  (hould  be  plac'd 
in  a  warm  Green-houfe,  where 
they  will  endure  the  Winter  very 
well  without  any  artificial  Warmth: 
Tho'  indeed  they  will  m?-kc  but 
very  little  Progrefs  in  this  Manage- 
ment, nor  will  they  ever  produce 
Flowers,  unlefs  they  are  in  the 
luccecding  Spring  plac'd  m^o  a  mo- 
derate Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  where 
they  will  thrive  exceedingly :  And 
if  a  due  Proportion  of  Air  be  gi- 
ven to  them«  that  they  may  not 
draw  up  too  faft,  they  will  pro- 
d  jcc  Flowers  in  the  Autumn  i  but 
unleis  they  have  the  AfTiftance  of 
a  Fire,  they  will  fcarcdy  ripen 
their  Seeds  in  EngUn.l. 

Thefe  Plants  were  originally 
brought  fron-k  ClAnHy  wheic  tliey 
are  greatly  admu'd,  not  only  for 
their  Beauty,  but  alfo  for  an  odd 
Circuraftance  in  their  Flowers, 
which  is,  their  changing  Colour  a't 
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liiffcrcnt  Times  of  the  fame  Day ; 
in  the  Morning  they  are  White,  at 
Noon  they  are  Red,  and  in  the 
Evening  Purple.  Thefc  Flowers 
are  in  Shape  fbmcwhat  like  the 
HoUh^ckt  but  ieem  to  be  of  (hort 
Duration :  The  Double  being  muck 
preferable  to  the  Single,  the  Seeds 
of  that  ihould  be  confbntly  fowcl ; 
for  amongft  the  Plants  produc'd 
from  Seeds  of  the  Double,  there 
will  always  be  Single  Flowers  pro- 
duct i  as  is  the  Cafe  of  all  Double 
Flowers  which  produce  Seeds. 
They  are  known  in  the  H'efi-In- 
dies,  where  they  arc  now  in  great 
Plenty,  by  the  Name  of  Mf^rHmo 
Bfifi  i  I  fuppofe,  becauie  the  Inha- 
bitants of  that  Ifland  firft  procur'd 
the  Seeds  i  and  firom  thence  they 
have  fince  been  fpread  into  moft 
of  the  other  IQands. 

The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
Sorts  are  Perennial  Plants,  which 
die  to  the  Surface  every  IVintcry 
and  rile  again  the  fuccecding 
Spring:  They  commonly  produce 
their  beautiful  Flowers  late  in  Au- 
tumn, but  rarely  perfeA  Seeds  in 
our  Climate.  They  arc  propaga- 
ted by  Seed$»  which  are  eaifily  pro- 
cur'd firom  Virgmis  or  Gtr^MiM, 
where  they  are  in  great  Plenty. 
The  Seeds  (hould  be  Town  in  Marih 
upon  a  moderate  Hot-bed  i  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
ihou!d  be  removed  into  fmall  Pots 
fiU'd  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
plung'd  into  another  Ilo--bed,  to 
bring  them  forward :  And  m  the 
Month  of  June  they  may  be  cx- 
pos'd  to  the  open  Air,  in  a  well- 
{hdtar*d  Situation,  where  they  may 
.remain  until  OSpBtr,  when  they 
muft  be  rcmovVJ  into  Shelter  for 
the  Winter-icaibn:  During  which 
Time  they  will  require  no  farther 
Care  than  to  be  protected  from  Cc- 

vere  Fro(ls>  ib  that  if  they  are 
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placM  into  a  Hot-bed  Frame,  where 
they  may  be  expos'd  to  the  open 
Air  in  mild  \^  eather,  and  only  co- 
veir'd  in  Frofts,  they  will  do  better 
than  when,  they  are  placM  into  the 
Green-houie. 

In  the  Spring  they  may  be  turnM 
out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  into 
the  iiill  Ground,  under  a  warm 
Wall  or  Pale,  where  they  will 
thrive  much  better  than  in  Pots, 
and  will  produce  their  Flowers 
much  larger,  and  in  greater  Quan- 
tities:  Tiio'  if  you  would  obtain 
Seeds  from  them,  the  only  Me- 
thod is,  to  keep  one  of  each  Sort 
in  Pots,  which  (hould  be  plung'd 
into  a  very  moderate  Bark-bed  in 
the  Stove,  giving  them  a  great 
Share  of  Air  j  in  which  Place  they 
will  flower  in  Jwa,  and  produce 
ripe  Seeds  in  Autumn, 

The  nth,  nth,  13th,  14th, 
lyth,  1 6th,  17th  and  18th  Sorts, 
are  much  tenderer  than  any  of 
the  former :  Thefc  are  all  propaga- 
ted by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  Town 
on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  spring-, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  ihould  be  each  of  'em  tiuiC- 
planted  into  a  ieparate  final!  Poc 
fill'd  with  light  freih  Earth,  and 
plung'd  on  a  frefli  Hot-bed,  where 
they  ihould  be  fircquently  water 'd, 
and  in  warm  Weather  the  Glafles 
fhould  be  rais'd  with  Bricks,  to 
admit  frcfli  Air  to  them,  which 
will  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak  ;  and  when  their  Roots  have 
fiird  the  Imall  Pots,  they  Hiould  be 
ihaken  out  of  *cm,  and  put  into 
krger,  and  remov'd  to  a  tlurd  Hot- 
bed, where  they  may  remain  until 
they  are  grown  up  to  toucb  the 
GlaiTes;  obferving  (as  was  before 
dircAed)  to  give  them  Water  fre- 
quently, as  alio  a  large  Share  of 
Air  in  warm  Weather  i  then  you 
ihould  puc  tliem  into  larger  Pots, 
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and  remove  *cm  into  the  Stove, 
where  they  will  produce  their 
Flowers  in  Jtily^  and  in  Anguft 
their  Seeds  will  ripen :  But  except 
they  are  thus  managed,  they  will 
rarely  produce  cither  Seeds  or 
Flowers  in  our  Oimate  j  tho'  they 
maj  be  lusft  alive  In  the  Summer, 
if  planted  m  the  full  Ground. 

Theie  Plants,  the'  they  may  pro- 
dooe  Seeds  the  firfl  Year,  yet  may 
they  be  continu'd  two  or  three 
Tears,  if  preferv'd  in  a  moderate 
Stove  in  Winter,  and  frequently  re- 
frcfh'd  with  Water :  yet  lince  they 
are  eafily  rais'd  from  Seeds,  and 
young  Plants  are  much  more  light- 
ly than  the  old  ones  i  ir  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  fill  a  Stove  with 
them,  fince  there  are  Co  many  o- 
ther  Sorts  that  will  not  flower  or 
fied  the  firft  Year,  which  wtU 
take  up  all  the  Room  there  in 
Winter. 

The  Flowers  of  thefc  Plants  arc 
very  beautiful,  but  arc  of  fliort 
Duration,  feldom  continuing  lont^cr 
than  one  Day  ;  but  they  arc  luc- 
ceeded  by  frefh  Flowers,  it  the 
Plants  are  ftrong  and  healthy,  o- 
therwile  there  is  little  Pleafure  in 
them  in  our  Country:  but  in  the 
nyi'Ifulies,  where  they  grow  in 
great  Plenty,  and  often  ariie  to  the 
Height  of  a  Shrub,  they  are  more 
prooiaAive  of  Flowers,  and  are  in 
great  Edeem  amongft  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  thofe  Countries. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  by  fome 
People  vaiu'd  for  the  exceeding 
Swcctncfs  of  its  Seeds  j  as  are  the 
fifteenth  and  fixteenth  Sorts  for 
their  Sced-veflTcls,  the  Juice  of 
which  the  People  of  BarifoJos, 
JsmaUsi,  8cc.  make  uie  of,  to  add 
a  pleaiant  Tartneis  to  their  Viands. 
And  the  Pods  of  the  ieventtenth 
sad  eighteenth  Sorts,  are  by  them 
jat  into  their  Soups  to  thicken 
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them.  For  all  which  Purposes 
thcie  Plants  are  much  cultivated  in 
thole  Countries ;  but  with  us  they 
are  prelcrv'd  only  as  Curiolitie?. 

The  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and 
twenty-firft  Sorts,  arc  annual  Plants, 
which  are  propagated  by  ibwing 
their  Seeds  m  MMnk,  in  the  Places 
where  they  are  dc%n'd  to  remaioi 
for  they  generally  form  downright 
Woody  Roots,  and  ieldom  iiicceed 
well  u  traniplanted,  except  it  be 
done  wiiile  the  Plants  are  very 
young :  They  delight  in  a  frcOi 
light  Soil,  and  an  open  Situation : 
for  if  they  are  over-fliaded  with 
Trees,  they  never  thrive  well,  nor 
produce  ib  great  a  Number  of 
Flowers. 

They  are  very  proper  Ornaments 
for  the  Borders  of  Pleafor&<}ar- 
dens,  where,  bemgintermix'dwith 
other  annual  Pkiits,  they  make  an 
agreeable  Variety,  and  are  very 
hardy,  requiring  no  other  Culture 
than  only  to  fbw  their  Seeds,  and 
keep  them  conftanrly  clear  firom 
Weeds.  They  produce  their  Flow- 
ers in  June  and  y«/y,  and  their 
Seeds  are  perfe<fted  loon  after ;  and 
tho*  their  Flowers  are  of  fhort 
Duration,  ieldom  continuing  open 
above  half  a  Day  (which  occafion^d 
GiTMrd  in  his  HrrM,  to  all  them 
IBkwtrs  ^  tm  H»mt%y  yet  they  are 
every  Day  fucceeded  byfieih  Fbw* 
ers  until  the  Froft  prevents  them. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN:  The 
Kitchen-Gar  Jen  fhould  always  be  li- 
tuated  on  one  Side  of  the  Houle,  , 
ib  as  not  to  appcir  in  Sight,  but 
muft  be  phcM  near  the  Stables  for 
the  Convcniency  ot  Dunt]^;  which 
ou^ht  always  to  be  CQaiidcrd  in 
the  Diipoiitioii  of  tht  Buildii^ 
and  the  laying  out  of  the  Garden: 
for  if  this  Garden  be  plac  <d  at  a 
great  Di(bince  from  the  Stablest 
the  Labour  will  be  very  great  in 

B  3  wheeliii^ 
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wheeling  the  Dung,  and  (iich  Ex- 
pences  (bould  ever  be  avoided,  it 
poffible. 

As  to  tiie  Fignseof  Ground, 
$hit  is  of  oo  gieac  Moment,  fince 
in  the  DiftrttnitiDn  of  the  Quarters 
all  Ircfigttlaritks  may  be  lud»  though, 
if  you  are  «£  fiill  liberty,  an  aaiGt 
Square  is  preferable  to  any  other 

Figure. 

The  great  Thing  to  be  confi- 
dcr'd,  is,  to  make  Choice   of  a 
good  Soil,  not  too  wet,  r.or  over 
dry,  but  of  a  middling  Nature  j 
nor  (hould  it  be  too  ftrong  or  ftub- 
born,  but  of  a  pliable  Nature,  and 
eafy  to  work;  And  if  the  Place 
where  you  intend  to  make  the 
Kitchen-Garden  fiiould  not  he  leyel, 
but  high  in  one  Part  and  low  in 
another,  I  would  by  no  means  ad- 
Ti4c  the  levelling  itj  for  by  this 
Situation  you  will  have  an  Advan- 
tage v\/hich  could  not  be  obtain'd 
on  a  pcrt"c<5l  Level,  which  is,  the 
iiaving  one  Parr  of  dry  Ground  for 
early  Crops,  and  the  low  Part  for 
laic  Crops,  whereby  the  Kitchen 
may  be  toe  better  iupply'd  through* 
out  the  Seafim  with  the  various 
•Sorts  of  Herbs,  Roots,        And  in 
very  dry  Stafons,  when  in  the  upper 
Pare  of  the  Garden  the  Crops  will 
greatly  fuffer  with  Drought,  then 
the  lower  part  w,!l  (uccced,  and 
ib  'vice  irrftii  but  1  would  by  no 
means  direct  the  choohng  a  ve- 
ry low  moift  Part  ot  Ground  for 
this  Purpoie,  for  althougli  fuch 
Soils  Garden-herbs  arc  commonly 
more  vigorous  and  large  in  the 
8ummer-%a(btt,  yec  th^  are  iel«' 
dom  ib  we*l'  taited  or  wholibme 
as  thoie  which  grow  upon  a  mo- 
derate Soil .-  and  is^eciaiiy  iince  in 
this  Gardei^  your   choice  Fruits 
ihould  be  planted,  fo  it  v/ould  be 
wrong  to  hayc  a  very  wet  $oil. 
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This  Garden  Ihould  be  fu!!y  ex- 
posed to  the  Sun,  and  by  no  means 
overfliadow'd  with  Trees,  Build- 
ings, which  are  very  injuri- 
ous to  your  Kitchen-Plants  and 
Fruit-Trees}  but  if  it  be  defended 
from  the  North  Wmd  by  a  di- 
flant  Piantation»  it  will  greatly  pre* 
fcnre  your  early  Crops  in  the 
Spring!  as  alfb  from  the  (farong 
South- Wefl:  Winds,  which  are  ve- 
ry hurtful  in  Autumn  to  Fruit  and 

Cr:rt^n- herbs. 

The  Quantity  of  Ground  ncceA 
fary  for  a  Kuchen-Gar^Un  mud  be 
proportion'd  to  the  Largcnefs  of 
the  Family,  or  the  Quantity  of 
Herbs  deiir'd :  For  a  fmall  Familjr, 
one  Acre  of  Ground  may  be  Alt* 
ficient;  But  for  a  large  Family* 
there  ihould  not  be  leis  than  three 
or  four  Acres,  becaufc  when  the 
Ground  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
planted  with  Efpaliers  of  Fruit- 
Trc  ,  IS  will  hereafter  be  direfted, 
this  Quantity  will  be  found  little 
enough,  noc  withllanding  what  ibme 
Pcrlbns  have  faid  on  this  Head. 

This  Ground  muft  be  walled 
round,  and  if  it  can  be  conveni- 
ently cootriv'd  ib  as  to  plant  both 
Sides  of  the  Walls,  it  wiU  be  a 
great  Addition  to  the  Quantity  of 
Wall-Fruic.   Thefc  Walls  fliould  be 
built   about  twelve  Feet  high, 
which  will  be  a  fufficient  Height 
for  any  Sort  of  Fruit.    If  the  Soil 
where  you  intend  to  place  yotir 
Kite  hen-Garden  be  very  ftrong,  then 
you  Ihould  plow  or  dig  it  three 
or  foi:r  times  before  you  plant  any 
thing  therein ;  and  if  you  throw 
it  up  in  Ridges  to  receive  the  Froft 
io  Winter,  it  will  be  of  ereat  Ser« 
vice  to  meUorate  and  &oien  it« 
Parts. 

■  The  Manure  which  is  moft  pro-r 
per  ior  iuch  SoiJ^  is  Sea-coal 
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Afties,  and  the  Ocanfing  of  Streets 
or  Ditches,  which  v/ilT  render  it 
light  much  fooner  than  any  other 
Dung  or  Manure,  and  the  greater 
the  Quantity  of  Aflies,  the  better, 
cipec:a!ly  if  the  Ground  be  coldj 
aad  where  thcic  Alhes  are  not  to 
be  obtain^  in  Plenty,  Sea-find  is 
very  proper,  or  rotten  Wood;  or 
the  Parts  of  Vegetables  rotted  is 
very  good }  all  which  will  greatly 
)do&n  the  Soi,  and  cauie  it  to  be 
aot  only  cafier  to  work,  but  alio 
more  advintageous  for  the  Growth 
of  Plants. 

But,  on  the  contrary^  if  your 
Soil  be  light  and  warm,  you  fhould 
manure  it  with  rotten  Ncats-Dung, 
which  is  much  preferable  to  any 
other  for  hot  Soils  j  but  if  you  u& 
Horle-Dung,  it  muft  be  wdl  rot- 
MsA,  otherWiie  it  will  bum  up  the 
drops  upon  the  (Mt  hot  dry  Wea- 
ther. 

The  Soil  of  this  Garden  Ihould 
be  at  leaft  two  Feet  deep  (but  if 
deeper,  it  will  be  ftill  better)  o- 
thcrwife  there  v/ill  not  be  Depth 
enough  tor  many  Sorts  ot  cfculcnt 
Roots,  as  Carrots,  Fitrfnips,  Beets, 
&C.  which  run  down  pretty  deep 
in  the  Ground,  and  mod  other 
Sorts  ot  eiculent  Plants  delight  in 
tdeep  SoS. 

You  ihould  alio  endeavour  to 
h«?e  a  Supply  of  Water  in  the 
dfiTcrent  Parts  of  this  Garden, 
which,  if  poifible,  ihould  be  con- 
tain*d  in  large  Ba/^  or  Refervotrs, 
where  it  may  be  expos'd  to  the 
open  Air  and  Sun,  that  it  may  be 
ibften'd  thereby ;  for  fuch  Water 
as  is  taken  out  of  Wells,  c^r.  juft 
as  it  is  ufed,  is  by  no  means  pro- 
per for  any  Sort  of  Plants. 

In  the  Diftribution  of  this  Gar- 
den, after  having  built  tiie  Walls, 
you  ihould  lav  out  Banks  or  Bor- 
dera  under  mm,  which  ihould 
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be  at  lenfl  ten  Feet  broad,  where- 
by the  Roots  of  the  Fruit-Trees 
will  have  greater  Liberty  than  in 
lurh  ?hces  where  the  Borders  arc 
not  above  three  or  four  Feet  widci 
and  upon  thclc  Banks  you  may 
ibw  many  Sorts  of  early  Crops,  if 
expos'd  to  the  South}  and  upon 
thoie  expos'd  to  the  North,  yon 
may  have  fome  late  Crops  *,  but 
I  would  by  no  means  adviie 
the  planting  any  Sort  of  deep- 
rooting  Plants  too  near  the  Fruit- 
Trces;  but  rather  to  have  fbme 
Reed  Hedge;  fix'd  in  Ibmc  of  the 
warmcft  Quarters,  under  which 
you  Ihould  low  and  plant  early 
Pf/rj,  licaus,  6cc.  where  they  will 
thrive  as  well  as  if  planted  under 
a  Wall,  and  hereby  your  Fruit- 
Trees  will  be  intirely  (ireed  from 
£ich  troubleftme  Plants. 

Then  you  ihould  proceed  to  di* 
Tiding  the  Ground  out  into  Quar- 
ters, which  muft  be  pre ;  ;>rLion*d 
to  the  Largcnefs  of  the  Garden}, 
but  I  would  advilc  ncvci  to  make 
them  too  fmall,  whereby  your 
Ground  will  be  loft  in  Walks,  and 
the  Quarters  being  inclos'd  by  El- 
palitMs  of  Fruit-Trees,  the  Plants 
therein  will  draw  up  flcndcr,  and 
never  arrive  to  half  the  Size  as 
they  would  do  in  a  more  open 
Expoiure. 

The  Walks  of  this  Garden  ihould 
be  alfo  proportion'd  to'  the  Size  ot 
the  Ground,  which  in  a  fmall  Gar- 
den ihould  be  fix  Feet,  but  in  a 
large  one  ten  j  and  on  each  Side 
of  the  Walk  n-iould  be  allow*d  a 
Border  three  or  tour  Feet  wide 
between  the  Efpalicr  and  the  Walk, 
whereby  the  Diftanre  between  the 
Efpalicr.;  will  be  greater,  and  the 
Borders  being  kept  conftaiu  iy  wor  k'd 
and  manurvC  will  be  of  great  Ad- 
vanta^  to  the  Roots  of  the  Tiees: 
And  in  thefe  Borders  may  be  ibwn 
B  4  (bme 
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tome  fmall  Sallet,  or  any  odier 
Herbs,  which  do  not  continue  long, 
or  root  too  deep,  io  that  the 
Ground  will  not  be-  lofl. 

But  the  Walks  of  thcfc  Gardens 
(hould  not  be  gravel! 'dj   for  as 
there  will  conftantly  be  occalion 
to  wheel  Manure,  Water,  (^c.  up- 
on them,  lb  they  would  foon  be 
defac'd  and  render  d  unfightlyi  nor 
ibould  they  be  laid  with  Turf,  for 
Green  Walks  would  abibrb  the 
Jtays  of  Light  too  much,  and 
thereby  caufe  the  Fruit  to  be  ill- 
tafled  :  But  on  the  contrary,  only 
level  the  Surface  of  the  Walks  j 
and  if  you  have  cither  Lime-Rub- 
bifli,  or  Sand  juft  to  cover  over 
the  Tops  of  them,  to  render  them 
drier  or  fitter  to  walk  on  than  the 
natural  Soil,  they  will  be  much 
preferable  to  any  other  Sort  of 
Walks. 

The  beft  Figure  for  the  Quarters 
to  be  diipoyd  into,  is  a  S<juare  or 
an  Oblong,  where  the  Ground  is 
adapted  to  fuch  a  Figure }  other- 
wile  they  may  be  trianeular,  or 
of  any  other  Snape  which  will  be 
moft  advantageous  to  the  Groond. 

Thefe  Quarters  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly kept  clear  from  Weeds  j 
and  when  any  Part  of  the  Ground 
is  unoccupied,  it  Hiould  always  be 
trench'd  up  into  Ridges,  that  it 
may  (weeten  and  imbibe  the  ni- 
frous  Particles  of  the  Air,  which 
is  of  great  Advantage  to  all  Sorts 
of  Land,  and  the  Ground  will  then 
be  ready  to  lay  down  whenever  it 
is  wanted. 

The  Ground  in  thefe  Quarters 
fliould  not  be  fown  or  planted 
with  the  fame  Crop  two  Years 
together,  but  the  Crops  fhould  be 
annually  .clu.ng'd,  whereby  they 
"Will  prove  much  better  than  when 
they  conftantly  grow  upon  the 
£tme  Spot:  Indeed  the  Xftfkah 
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Gsrdtners  near  Lotukn,  where  Land  . 
is  dear,  are  often  pblig'd  to  put 
the  iame  Crop  upon  t£e  Ground 
for  two  or  three  Years  together} 

but  then  they  dig  and  manure  their 
Land  Co  well  every  Year,  as  to  ren- 
der It  almoil  new  j  tho'  notwith- 
ftanding  all  this,  it  is  conftantly 
obferv'd,  that  frcfli  Land  always 
produces  the  beft  Crops. 

In  one  of  theie  Quarters,  which 
is  fituated  neareft  to  the  SttbleSk 
and  beft  defended  from  the  cold 
Winds,  (hould  be  the  Place  where 
you  raiie  your  early  Cucumbtrs  and 
Meimu}  for  which  Purpofis  'twill 
be  very  proper  to  furround  that 
Part  with  a  Rced-IIcdge,  which 
will  hide  the  Beds  from  Sight,  and 
preferve  them  from  Winds:  The 
Size  of  this  Place  fliould  alio  be 
proportion'd  to  the  Quantity  of 
Beds  intended,  but  it  {hould  be 
large  enough  to  contain  two  Years 
Beds,  or  die  you  ihould  liave  two  * 
of  thde  Places,  that  you  may  eve* 
ry  Year  change  them,  whiclL  will 
be  found  of  great  Advantage  to 
your  Plants:  But  if  your  Garden 
be   too  fmall  to  admit  of  this, 
then  you  iliould  always  prepare  a 
fufticient  Quantity  of  frelb  Earth 
for  thcfc  Beds,  other wilc  they  will 
not  luccccd  well. 

'  The  moft  important  Points  of 
general  Culture  conHft  in  well  dig- 
ging and  manuring  the  Soil,  and 

fiving  a  proper  Diftance  to  eacli 
hnt  according  to  their  different 
Growths  (which  is  conftantly  ex- 
hibited in  their  feveral  Articles  in 
this  Book)  as  alfo  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds  j  for  it  Weeds 
are  permitted  to  grow  until  their 
Seeds  arc  ripe,  they  will  flied  upon 
the  Ground,  and  hil  it  lb  as  not  to 
be  gotten  out  again  in  ieveral 
Years :  You  ihould  alio  obierve  to 
J^cep  your  Puog-hiils  always  clea^ 
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from  Weeds,  for  it  will  be  to  little 
Porpofc  to  keep  the  Garden  clean, 
if  this  IS  not  oblerv  d ,  for  the  Seeds 
£dJing  amoogft  the  Oiiiig  will  l>e 
brought  into  tftie  Garden*  whereby 
there  will  be  a  cooflmt  Sup- 
ply of  Weeds  yearly  introducVI» 
to  the  no  fmall  Damage  of  your 
Plants,  and  a  perpetual  Labour  oc- 
afion'd  to  extirpate  them  again. 
As  for  all  other  neceflary  Directions, 
they  will  be  found  in  the  Article; 
of  the  ieveral  Sorts  of  Kitchen- 
Garden  Plants,  which  renders  it 
Qccdleis  to  be  repeated  ia  this 
Place. 

KNIGHTs  CROSS,  or  SCAR- 
I£T  CROSS  is  tbi  Scarlec  Lychnis  i 
Lychnii* 

L  A 

LABLABj  vide  Phafcolus. 
LABRUM  VENERIS  i  vidt 
Dipiacus. 
LABRUSCAj  W^Vitis. 
LABURNUM  i  Cytifliis. 

LACHRYMA  JOBIi  Job's 
Tesrs. 

The  Chambers  are ; 
It  hath  the  whole  Habit  of  a  Reedy 
the  Male  Flowers  (which  h;ive  no 
fetals)  are  froduc\l  in  a  Spike  on 
different  Tarts  from  the  Female  of 
tU  fame  riant  the  Ouar^  is  a  long 
lube  with  two  Horns,  which  becomes 
a  hardy  firong  Fruit,  cmMhing  on$ 

This  is  a  Sort  of  Com  which  is 
often  cvdcivaODd  in  TvrtugM,  Italy, 
and  ibme  other  warm  Countries, 
where  they  ftring  the  Seeds  (which 
aie  very  imoQCh»  and  of  a  bright 
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Afh-colour)  for  Beads ,  and  in  fcarce 
Years  of  other  Grain,  1  have  been 
informed,  the  poorer  Sort  of  People 
make  Bread  or  it>  but  1  do  not  Ibid 
it  is  any  where  cuktvared  for  dutt 
Purpofe  ;  the  natural  Pkce  of  'its 
Growth  is  in  Candia,  and  the  other 
Iflands  of  thcArehifiUgo. 

It  is  (eldom  cultivated  in  Englsmd, 
unle(s  by  way  of  Curiofiry;  and 
rarely  produces  ripe  Sl-cJ-s  with  u':, 
except  in  very  warm  Scaions:  The 
Seeds  of  this  Plant  lliould  be  Ibvvn 
upon  a  light  Soil  and  in  a  warm 
Situation  early  m  the  Spring  ,•  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
muft  be  carefuUy  tranfplanted  to  the 
Diflance  of  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot 
each  way,  ob(erving  to  water  them 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root} 
after  which  they  will  require  no 
other  Culture  than  to  clear  them 
from  Weeds,  and  if  the  Scalbn 
prove-  warm,  ibcv  \viii  perfe£k 
their  Seeds  in  Autumn. 
LACTUCA.  Lettuce. 

The  Characters  nre; 
It  hath  a  jibrofe  Root,  which  is, 
for  th$  mofi  fart,    arniHal  .  The 
Li0ffit  sr§  fmwtht  tmd  grow  alter'  ^ 
nately  upon  the  Branches  ^  the  Stalks 
arey  fer  the  smfi  part,  Jknder,  ank 
fiiff,  and  do  commonly  terminate  bst^ 
a  fort  of  Umbel  5  the  Cup  if  th9 
Flower  is  oblong,  (fender,  and  fcalyi 
the  Seeds  are  ohlong,  deprefs'df  and 
generally  terminate  in  a  Point, 

It  would  be  bolide  my  Purpofe 
to  mention  in  this  Place  the  fcvcnl 
Sorts  ot  Lettuce  that  are  to  be  found 
in  Botanick  Writers,  many  of  which 
arc  Plants  of  no  Uie,  and  are  never 
ctiltt?aced  but  in  Botanick  Gardens 
for  Variety,  and  ibme  of  them  are 
found  wild  in  many  Parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  I  (hall  therdbre  pais  over 
thofe  here»  and  only  mention  the 
ieveral  Sorts  which  are  cultivated 
itt  the  Kitchen-Garden  for  Uie: 

1*  Common 
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1.  C^mnm  or  Oarden  Lmmf. 
%»  CMtigi  Ltttue$,  %.  SiU/mLtt' 
tuti,  4*  ]>H$ch  Bromu  tmttKi, 
f*Jlleffo  Lettuce.    6.  ImperiMlLit- 

tuce.  7.  Green  Cupuchin  Lettuce, 
8.  Ver failles  or  Upright  White  Cos 
Lettuce,  9.  BUck  Cos.  10.  IVhite 
Cos.  II,  Red  Capuchin  Lettuce. 
1  2.  Roman  Lettuce.  1  3.  Prince  Let- 
tuce,   1 4,.  Koy^/  Lettuce. 

The  firit  or  thcic  Sorts  is  com- 
monly Town  In  the  Winter  and 
Sprii^  for  cutting  very  young»  to 
nix  with  other  imall  Sallec  Herbs, 
and  is  only  different  from  the 
cond5ort,  in  being  a  Degv:ncracy 
therefrom*  or  ocherwiie  t  lie  iccond 
is  an  Improvement  hy  frequent 
Cultivation  from  the  fii  ft  ;  tor  if 
the  Seeds  arc  laved  from  fuch  Plants 
of  the  fecond  Sort  as  did  not  cab- 
bage clofeiy,  the  Plants  produc'd 
from  that  Seed  wii!  a.i  degenerate 
to  the  Hrd  Sort,  which  is  by  the 
Gardeners  call'd  LapeJ  LittMct^  to 
diftingttilb  it  firom  the  other,  which 
they  call  CM/tgi  Littuet.  The 
Seeds  of  the  firft,  which  arc  com- 
monly iav'd  from  any  of  the  Plants, 
without  having  Regard  to  their 
Goodnefs,  aic  gen<nally  fold  at  a 
very  cheap  Rate,  (cfpecially  in  dry 
Sealbn*^.  when  thel'c  PlAnts  always 
produce  tlic  gvcatcll  Quantity  of 
Seeds);  tlio"  iomctimes this  Seed  is 
ioid  in  the  Sced-fliops,  and  by  Pcr- 
fons  who  make  a  Trade  of  ieliing 
Seeds,  for  the  CMage  Littttct^ 
which  is  often  the  Occaiion  of 
Peoples  being  diiappointcd  in  their 
Crop  :  So  that  this  Sort  fhoulfl 
never  be  cultivated  bur  to  be  cut 
up  TCry  young,  for  which  Purpofc 
thi:^  is  the  only  good  Sort,  and 
may  be  iown  any  Tunc  <<Fthc  Year, 
oblrrv'ing  only  in  hot  Weather  to 
ibw  it  on  fliady  borders,  and  in  the 
Spring  and  Autumn  upon  warm 
Bordci  s  y  but  in  Winter  it  ihould 
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be  fiiwn  under  Glaflea,  otherwife 
It  Is  litbjeft  to  be  deftroy'd  by  le- 

verc  Frofts. 

The  Cmhbage  Lettuce  may  alio 
be  fown  at  ditfcrcnt  Times  of  the 
Year,  in  order  to  have  a  Continua- 
tion of  it  thro'  the  wiwlc  Seafon ; 
the  tirfl  Crop  is  generally  Ibvvii  in 
February,  which  fliould  be  upon 
an  open  warm  Spot  of  Ground, 
and  when  the  Pijnts  are  come  up, 
they  (hottkl  be  thin'd  out,  to  the 
Diftance  of  ten  Inches  each  Way, 
which  may  be  done  by  hoeing  them 
out,  as  Ispra6^i$*d  for  TUmips^CttT" 
rots,  Onions,  &c;  provided  you  have 
no  Occaiion  for  the  fupcrrtuous 
Plants,  other  wife  they  may  be  drawn 
up  :::nd  rranfplanted  into  another 
Spot  ot  good  Ground  at  the  lame 
Diltance,  which  if  done  before  the 
Plants  arc  too  large,  they  will  fuc- 
cced  very  weii,  tJiough  they  will 
not  be  ib  large  as  thoie  which 
were  left  upon  the  Spot  where 
they  were  tvwn  j  but  they  will 
come  ibmewhat  later,  which  will 
be  of  Service,  where  People  do  not 
continue  ibwin^  every  Month. 

You  muft  alio  obferve  in  fbwing 
the  fuccceding  Crops,  as  the  Sea- 
fon  advances,  to  chafe  a  fliady  moift 
Sjuation  ;  but  not  under  the  Drip 
ot  Trees,  othcrwife  in  the  Heat  ot 
Summer,  they  will  run  up  to  Seed 
before  they  cabbage;  In  the  be- 
ginning oi  Augufty  you  ihoukl  ibw 
the  laft  Crop,  which  is  to  (land 
over  Winter,  and  fliould  be  fimm 
thin,  upon  a  good  light  Soil,  In  a 
warm  Situation,  and  when  the 
Plants  arc  come  up,  they  muik  be 
hoed  out  fb  as  to  iland  lingly,  and 
cut  down  all  rhc  Weeds  to  clear 
them  ;  and  the  Beginning  of  October 
they  ihould  be  tranl'planted  into 
warm  Borders,  where,  if  the  Win- 
ter is  not  very  fevcre,  they  will 
ihnd  very  wcll^  but  in  order  to 
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be  fure  of  a  Crop*  it  will  be  ai- 
n&ibk  to  pbot  a  few-^poA  a  Bed 
pretty  dofe  where  they  may  be 

arched  over  with  Hoops,  and  in 
ievere  Frofts  they  fhould  be  cover 'd 
with  Mats  and  Straw,   or  Pcafc- 
haulm,  to  (ccure  them  from  being 
deftroy'd,  and  in  the  Spring  of  the 
Year  they  may  be  tranfplanted  out 
iato  a  warm  rkh  Soil,  at  the  Di- 
fiance  befitmnencuMiM  i  bur  ftiU 
thole  which  grew  under  the  Wall* 
if  tbe^  eicaj^  the  Winter*  and 
were  iufier'd  to  reaudn*  will  cab- 
bage iboner  than  thoie  which  aif 
leiaov'd,  butyott  mud  obferve  not 
to  place  them  too  clofe  to  the  Wall, 
which  woald  occafion  their  grow- 
ing up  tall,  and  prevent  their  bein^ 
large  or  hard. 

In  order  to  fave  good  Seeds  ot 
this  Kind,  you  (hould  look  over 
your  Litiuces  when  they  are  in  Per- 
fisftion,  and  fuch  of  them  as  are 
very  hard  and  grow  low,  ihoiiki 
have  Sticks  tlmiS  into  the  Ground, 
by  the  Sides  of  as  many  of  them  as 
)[0u  intend  for  Seed,  to  mark  them 
trom  the  reft,  and  you  (hould  car^ 
fully  pull  up  all  the  reft  from  a- 
mongft  them  as  fbon  as  they  begin 
to  run  up,  if  any  happen  to  be  ietc, 
left  by  intermixing  with  the  good 
ones,  the  Seeds  may  degenerate. 

It  may  be  fbme  Per  Ions  may  ob- 
je^,  that  fuppofe  {bme  bad  ones 
ibould  happen  to  be  left  among 
them  (for  Seeds  to  low  for  iniaU 
Sallets)  yet  the  go6d  ones  being 
mark'd,  the  See£  need  not  be 
mix'd,  and  fb  no  Danger  can  enfue 
from  thence  >  but  notwithftanding 
ever  fo  much  Care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  Seeds  feparate,  yet,  whe- 
ther from  the  intermixing  of  the 
Jnrina  during  the  Time  of  their 
being  in  Flower,  or  what  other 
Caufe,  I  can't  fay,  but  it  hath  been 
oiieo  obfcrv'd,  that  whccc  good 
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and  ba^  Plants  have  ieeded  upon 
the  fame  Spot,  the  Seeds  of  the 

good  Plants  which  were  carefully 
iaved  icparirely,  hive  very  mucn 
degenerated,  and  proved  worfl*  than 
fuch  as  have  iccded  by  Lhcmfelvcs: 
The  Seeds  fhould  always  be  laved 
either  from  thofe  which  flood 
through  the  Winter,  or  thofe  which 
were  lown  early  in  the  Spring,  for 
the  late  ones  very  IHdom  pcrfcd 
their  Seeds. 

The  SUtfi^  JmpirtMi,  JBU^mI,  Bl^ck^ 
Whitt  and  Ufright  Cos  Lmmts  mgf 
be  fown  at  the  following  Times : 
The  firfl  Seafbn  for  ibwing  thefs 
Seeds,  is  at  the  latter  End  of  Fe- 
bruary,  or  the  Beginning  of  March, 
upon  a  warm  light  Soil,  and  an  open 
Situation,  /.  e.  not  over-fhadowcd 
with  Trees,  and  when  the  Plants 
arc  come  up,  they  (hould  be  cither 
hoed  out  or  tranlplantcd  into  ano- 
ther Spot  of  Ground,  (as  was  di- 
reded  for  the  iMbnge  Littttf)  ob- 
ierving  to  leave  thefe  Sorts  fiftoen 
or  fixteen  Inches  apart  each  Way, 
which  will  be  tuU  near  enough  for 
theie  Plants,  efpedally  if  the  Soil 
be  good,  and  you  muft  carefully 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  which 
is  the  only  Culture  they  will  require, 
except  the  Black  and  IVh'ue  Cos  Let- 
f«np,  which  Ihould  be  tied  up  when 
they  are  full  grown  (in  the  Manner 
as  was  dire^cd  for  blanching  of 
J!mllKft^  to  whiten  their  inner  Leaves» 
and  render  them'  crifp,  odierwilb 
they  are  Icldom  good  for  qmichy 
rarely  cabbaging  without  this 
iiftance. 

When  your  Lettuces  are  in  Per* 
fe^ion,  you  (hould  look  over  them, 
and  mark  as  many  of  the  bcft  ot 

tlicni  as  you  intend  for  Seed,  (in 
the  fame  Manner  as  was  before  di- 
re died  for  the  common  CM^tge 
Lettuce)  being  very  careful  not  to 
fuffer  any  ordinary  ones  to  feed 

amongO: 
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imongft  them, 

ferv'd,  which  would  prove  more 
injuriotts  to  thele  Sorts  than  to  the 
common,  as  being  more  inclimble ' 
to  degenerate  with  us,  if  they  are 
not  carefully  preferved. 

You  may  alio   continue  thcfc 
Sorts  through  the  Scafon,  by  low- 
ing of  them  in  April,  May  and 
yme,  obfcrving  (as  was  before  di- 
reded}  to  ibw  the  late  Crops  in 
a  moifts  ihady  Situation,  otherwife 
they  wUl  run  up  to  Secdbefore  thev 
grow  to  any  Size$  but  in  Attg$tfi, 
toward  the  latter  £nd»  you  may 
ibw  of  theie  Sorts  to  abide  the 
"Winter,  which  Plants   Ihould  be 
tranfplantcd  either  under  Glaflcs, 
or  into  a  Bed  which  fliould  be 
arched  over  with  Hoops,  in  order 
to  be  cover'd  in  the  Winter,  other- 
wife  in  hard  WintcisVhey  are  often 
deftroyc-d  ^  but  you  muft  conflantly 
kt  theie  Plants  have  as  much  open 
firee  Air  as  poifiUe  when  the  Wea- 
ther is  mild,  only  covering  them  in 
hard  Rains  or  froily  Weather  j  for 
if  they  are  kept  too  clofely  cover'd 
ia  Winter,  they  will  be  fubje^i  to 
a  Mouldineii^  which  iboo  rocs 
them. 

In  the  Spring  thcfc  Plants  fliould 
be  planted  out  into  a  rich  light  Soil, 
•  allowing  them  at  Icafl  eighteen 
Inches  Diftance  each  Way ,  for  if 
they  arc  planted  too  dole,  they  are 
very  fubjcOi  to  grow  tall  5  but  iel- 
dom  cabbage  well :  And  from  this 
Crop^  if  they  iucceed  well,  it  will 
he  proper  to  iave  your  .Seeds,  tho* 
you  ihould  alio  iave  from  that  Crop 
ibwn  in  the  Spring,  becaufe  fome- 
times  it  happens  that  the  firft  may 
fail  by  a  wet  Seafon,  when  the  Plants 
are  full  in  Flower,  and  the  iccond 
Crop  may  fucceed,  by  having  a 
more  favourable  Seafon,  and  if  tney 
(hould  both  fucceed,  there  will  be 
po  harin  in  that*  fince  the  Seeds 
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will  grow  very  well  when  two 
Years  old,  and  if  well  fived  at 
three »  but  this  will  not  alv^s 

happen. 

The  moft  valuable  of  all  the  Sorts 
of  Lettuces  in  England  arc  the  Ver- 
failles,  the  Sile/iat  and  0>s»  tho'  fbmc 
People  are  very  fond  of  the  Royal 
and  Imperial  Lettuces  j  but  they 
icldom  iell  fo  well  in  the  Londoff 
Markets  as  the  other,  nor  are  fo 
generally  efteem'd. 

The  Brown  JMck  and  Grnn  O- 
ftubin  Lettuces  are  Tery  hardy, 
and  may  be  fown  at  the  iame  So* 
ions  as  was  dire&ed  for  the  common 
Cabbage  Lettuce  j  and  are  very  pro- 
per to  plant  under  a  Wall  or  Hedge 
to  ftand  the  Winter,  where  many 
times  thele  will  abide,  when  moft 
of  the  other  Sorts  are  deftroy'd, 
and  therefore  they  will  prove  very 
acceptable  at  a  Time  when  few  other 
Sorts  are  to  be  had$  they  will  alio 
endure  more  Heat  and  Drought 
than  moft  other  Sorts  of  ^Lettme^ 
which  renders  them  very  proper 
for  iate  ibwing,  for  it  often  hap- 
pens in  very  hot  Weather,  that  the 
othrr  Sorts  of  Lettuce  will  run  up 
to  Seed  in  a  few  Days  ^fter  ihey 
are  cabbnca^'d,  whereas  thefe  will  a- 
bide  a  Foi  might  or  three  Weeks 
in  good  Order,  cfpecially  if  Care 
be  taken  to  cut  the  forwarded:  fird, 
leaving  thoie  that  are  not  G>  hard 
cabbag'd  to  the  Uit.  In  laving  of 
theie  Seeds  the  fame  Care  (hould 
he  taken  to  preierve  only  fuch  as 
arc  very  large  and  well  cabbaged, 
otherwife  the  Seeds  will  d^eperate, 
and  be  good  for  little. 

The  Red  Capuchin,  Roman  and 
Tr'iKce  Lettuces  are  pretty  Varieties, 
and  arc  very  early  Cabbagers,  for 
v/hich  Reaibn  a  few  of  them  may 
be  preicrv'd}  as  may  alfo  fome  of 
the  Aleppo,  for  the  Beauty  of  its 
ipotted  Leaves  i-  tho'  very  few 
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Pgople  care  for  either  of  thcfc  Sorts 
at  Table,  when  the  other  more 
vahttUe  ones  arc  to  be  obtam'ds 
bat  m  a  Scarcity,  theie  may  (upply 
the  Place  pretty  well.  The  SeecU 
of  theie  mud  alfo  be  faved  from 
iiich  as  cabbage  beft,  otherwife 
they  will  degenerate*  and  be  good 
kx  little. 

In  fiving  Seeds  of  all  thefc  Sorts 
of  Lettuce,  you    (hould  oblcrvc, 
when  the  Plants  have  run  up,  to 
fix  a  Stake  down  by  ihc  Sides  of 
each,  to  which  the  Stem  (hould  be 
5iftea'd,  to  prevent  tbeir  beingbroke, 
or  bbwn  oat  of  the  GrcNind  by 
Wind,  to  which  the        and  the 
other  large-growing  Lmuces  are 
Wy  fubje£l  when  they  arc  in  Flow- 
er. You  mud  alfo  obferve^to  cat 
iiich  Branches  of  the  large-growing 
Lettuces  as  ripen  firft,  and  not  wait 
to  have  the  Seed  of  the  whole  Plant 
ripe  together,  which  never  happens, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  fomc  Branches 
will  be  ripe  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks  before  othas  \  and  when 
you  cut  them,  ther  muft  be  fytt^ 
opon  a  coar(e  Ckxh  in  a  dry  Place, 
that  the  Seeds  may  dry}  after  which, 
you  flxHild  beat  'em  out;  iknd  dry 
'em  a?^n,  and  then  prefcrvc  them 
for  \&%  being  careful  to  hang  'em 
up  where  Mice  and  other  Vermin 
can't  come  at  'em  j  tor  if  they  do, 
they  will  foon  eat  them  up. 

LACTUCA  AGNINI  j  vide  Va- 
Icrianella. 

LADY'S  SLIPPER i  uide  Hclle- 
borine* 

LADY'S  SMOCK  %  Carda- 
nine* 

LAGOPUSi  vA&Trifolutm.  . 
LAMIUM}  Archai^,  «r  Dead- 
Nettie. 

There  are  great  Varieties  of  theie 

Plants,  which  are  prefcrv'd  in  cu- 
rious Botanick  Gardens,  many  of 
which  grow  wild  in  divers  Pans  oi; 
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Bi^Undi  but  being  of  little  Beauty, 
th^  are  rarely  coltintcd  in  any 
otlier  Gaidenti  for  which  Realoo, 
I  ihatt  not  trouble  the  Reider  with 

any  ^rther  Account  of  them. 
LAMPSANA.  Nipplewort. 

This  is  alfo  a  very  common  Plant 
upon  the  Sides  of  dry  Banks  inmoft 
Parts  of  Em^Untl. 
LAPATHUM.    The  Dock. 

The  Characters  are  ; 
The  Cup  of  the  Flower  confifts  of 
fix  Leaves,  three  of  which  are  Large, 
M§J  tfMrid  CalouTi  the  ether  three 
Mr$  lejfer,  Mtdgrem:  Im  th$  mUUk 
eftkt  dtp  Mr$  fU€'d  fie  Stamina: 
Jb$  three  •mtr  fnmll  Leaves  rfth$ 
Cup  fall  away  wbm  ri/f  $  Utt  tb$ 
three  inner  large  Leaves  join  toge^ 
ther,  aiU  form  a  triangular  Cevtr- 
ingy  in  the  MiMlle  of  which  are  cm^ 
taind  jhining  three-cornerd  Seeds. 

There  arc  great  Varieties  of  thefc 
Plants,  which  arc  prclcrv'ci  in  fomc 
Gardens,  to  increafe  the  Number 
of  their  Plants  ;  but  as  many  ot 
them  are  very  common  in  Ijngland^ 
and,  if  traniplanted  mto  a  good 
Garden,  and  permitted  to  foatter 
their  Seeds,  do  become  very  trou* 
blefome  Weeds  %  ib  I  fhall  only 
name  two  or  three  of  the  moft 
valuable  Sorts  in  this  Place. 

I.  Lapathum  j  prAflant'iffimum^ 
Rhabarbarum  cficinarum  di^um^ 
Mor.  Hijl.  The  Pontick  Rhubarb. 

z.  Laj'athum  ;    Alpinumj  folie 
fuhrotu/ido.  Mcr.  Hifl,  Round-lcav'd 
Alpine  Dock,  iy  Jome  caU'd^tA<aak  s 
Rhubarb. 

J.  LapathoM)  hertenfe,  folia  oS* 
longo,  five  fectauhm  Dtefemdis,  C, 
3.  P.  Lof^-leavM  Garden  Dock, 
or  Patience. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  h  by 
ibme  fuppos'd  to  be  the  true  BJm» 
barb.  But  that  does  not  appear, 
from  the  Figure  and  Conliftenccof 
the  Root^  which  ia  this  Plant, 

however 
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Jkyvrever  cnltifired  with  us,  is  noe 

of  the  fame  Colour  i  nor  has  it 
filch  a  Relinas  is  found  in  the  true  i 
and  the  Shape  of  the  Roots  appear 
very  different,  as  is  alfb  the  Strength 
in  Medicine :  fo  that  until  the  true 
Rhubarb  is  better  known,  there 
cm  be  little  £iid  with  Certainty  on 
this  Head. 

The  iecond  Soit  is  fbmetimcs 
cultivated  in  Gardens,  for  Medicinal 
Uie;  tbo'  there  is  a  Di^te  whe- 
ther this  he  the  true  Monks  Rku- 
hdrb  or  not:  but  there  is  no  great 
Difference  between  the  Roots  of 
this  hhnt,  and  the  other  difputed 
Sort  J  ib  that  either  may  be  indif- 
ferently usM. 

The  third  Sort  was  formcily 
c  jltivated  in  Gardens  asaPot-herbi 
but  of  late  Ycnrsit  has  l^cn  wholly 
difus'd  for  that  Purpoie,  and  now 
only  prcfcrv'd  in  Gardens  for  Medi- 
cinal Uie. 

Theie  Plants  are  all  eafily  propa- 

fited  by  (bwtn^  their  Seeds  in 
utumn,  ibon  atrer  they  arc  ripe, 
or  early  the  fuccceding  Spring,  in 
a  rich,  light,  moid  Soil,  where 
they  will  grow  to  l>e  very  lar^;^^', 
and,  if  linglcd  out  to  the  Diftance 
ot  three  Feet,  will  produce  large 
ftrong  Roots,  which  will  he  in  for 
Ufc  the  Iccond  Year  afrer  Ibv/ing; 
when  they  fhould  be  taken  up  foon 
after  the  Leaves  are  decay'd,  and 
dry'd  in  a  fliady  Place  where  the 
Air  may  freely  pais  between  them. 
LARIX;  The  Larch  Tree. 

The  CharaShrs  are  j 
Tkt  Lttivts  (which  are  long  ^nj 
tuirrow'^  are  ^oductl  out  of  little 
Tubercles, ,  in  t'orfn  of  it  Vaintcrs 
Pencil,  Us  '.n  the  Cedar  of  Libanu:-) 
but  fail  o  f  in  IVinter.  The  Cones 
are  [mall  anJ  oblong,  and  (for  the 
mofl  I'drt  '  have  a  ff/jall  Branch 
gronving  out  of  the  Top  j  thefe  are 
^roduc'd  at  remote  Difiances  from 
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tho  Male  FUwm  m  ike Jkm  IVift ; 
Tio  MmU  Flowers  mt  (fir  the  mofl 
fart)  froJucU  tm  the  mAerJide  of 
the  Branches^  andy  at  their  firfi  Ap» 
fearanee,  are  very  like  fmall  Cones, 
The  Species  are; 

I.  Larix  i  folio  decidtto,  conifers, 
J.  B.    The  Larch  Tree. 

1.  Lahix  i  folio  dcciJuOy  rudiment 
tis  Conorum candidifpmis.  Pluk.  Aim, 
LATch  Tree^  with  white  Rudi- 
ments. 

The  firft  of  thele  Trees  is  novtr 
pretty  common  in  BngUJk  (hxdcns: 
This  is  a  Native  of  the  Al^s  and 

Pyrenaan  Mountiins,  but  thrives  ex- 
ceeding well  here,  cfpecially  if  it  be 
planted  upon  an  elevated  Situit'on ; 
as  may  be  obferv'd  by  thofe  which 
were  planted  a  few  Years  lince  at 
H'imbleton  in  Surrey,  which  are  now 
grown  to  be  large  Trees,  and  pro- 
duce annually  a  large  Quantity  of 
Cones. 

The  iecond  Sort  leems  to  be  only 
a  ieminal  Variety  from  the  firft, 
from  which  it  difiers  In  the  Q>- 
lour  of  the  Rudiments  of  the  Cone, 
which  in  this  is  White,  but  in  the 
other,  of  a  bright  Red  Colour;  as 
aiio  in  the  Colour  of  the  Leaves, 
wjiit  h  in  this  Sort  are  a  fomcwhat 
lighter  Green  than  thofe  of  the 
other  ;  nor  do  ihe  Trees  of  this 
Kind  feem  to  be  fo  vigorous :  But 
whether  the  Seeds  of  this  Kind  will 
l>roduce  the  fame,  I  can't  as  yet 
lay,  having  never  feen  any  of  the 
Plants  which  were  rais'd  from  thefe 
Seeds  produce  any  Flowers  ;  but 
however,  it  may  be  obtiin'd  by 
Inarching  It  into  the  Common 
Sort. 

Thcle  Trees  arc  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  in  the 
Brf^MmipL;  of  M.irch,  upon  a  Bed 
or  light  ^5o;l,  expoi'd  only  to  the 
Morning  Sun  :  Or  othcrwire,  it 
may  be  fown  In  Pots  or  Boxes  of 
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light  Earth,  and  pUc'd  liodcr  a 
Hedge  where  they  may  have  tho 
Morning  Son  oaly.  The  Seeds 
ftoold  be  cof^d  abont  half  an  Inch 
tkkk,  with  fine  light  Earth,  and 
in  very  dry  Weather  fhouki  be 
«ady  refrcih'd  with  Water.  In 
Sxittt  fix  Weeks,  if  your  Seeds  were 
g0od,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  at 
which  Time  you  fbould  carefully 
guard  them  againft  the  rapacious 
Birds,  who  would  other  wife  pull 
off  the  Heads  of  the  Plants,  as  they 
thruft  thcmfclvrcs  out  of  the  Ground 
with  their  Covers  on  them$  and 
oMerve  to  refirelb  them  with  Wa- 
ter in  dry  Weather*  eipecially  if  they 
are  iown  tn  Pocs  or  Boxes,  as  alio 
to  keep  them  conftant'.y  clear  from 
Weeds,  which,  if  futtcr'd  to  grow 
among  the  young  Plants,  will  Coon 
dcftroy  them  :  nor  fl^ouki  they  be 
too  much  cxpos'd  to  the  Sun,  or 
ftrong  Winds,  both  which  arc  very 
injurious  to  thefe  Plants  while  they 
are  voung.  But  in  October  you 
n-.ouid  (if  they  arc  in  Boxes  or  Pots) 
remove  them  into  a  Situation  where 
they  may  be  defended  from  (harp 
Winds,  which  are  Ibmetimes  hurt- 
ful to  *em  while  young  i  but  after- 
wards they  will  endure  the  ievereft 
Weather  of  our  Climate. 

The  Latter-end  of  Mturtb^  or 
Beginning  of  Afril  following,  y'„>u 
Dvould  remove  thcfe  Plants  into  Beds 
of  light  frefii  Earth,  at  about  ten 
Inches  Diftance  each  Way,  ohferv- 
ing  to  water  them,  if  the  Sea  Ton 
Ihould  prove  dry,  as  alio  to  !.iy  a 
little  Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  to  prevent  the  Sun  and 
Winds  from  drying  their  Roots: 
In  theie  Bedsth^  mav  remain  two 
Years,  during  wluch  Time  you 
ihould  carefully  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds}  as  alio  obfcrve,  if  any 
of  cm  incline  their  Heads  down- 
ward»  to  thruik  a  imail  Stake  into 
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the  Grottnd  by  fuch  of  them,  and 
faAcn  their  Heads  upright  thereto  > 
for  if  they  are  fiifierVl  to  grow  on 
one-fide  while  young,  they  are  rarely 
to  be  redoc'd  to  an  upright  figure 
again. 

When  the  Plants  have  remained 

in  thcle  Beds  two  Years,  they  will 
be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  the  Nur- 
fery;  in  order  to  which,  you  fhould 
make  choice  of  a  Piece  of  frefti 
light  Earth  not  over-dry,  nor  too 
wet  :  ThisG.  .)Uiid  ihould  be  well 
dug,  and  cleans  d  from  Weeds,  and 
Roots  of  Plants  or  Trees  j  and, 
after  having  laid  it  level,  you  (hould 
mark  out  uie  Rows  at  three  Feet 
Diftance;  then  you  OiouId  take  up 
the  Plants  carefully,  prclcrving  a 
good  fiail  of  £arth  to  their  Roots> 
and  plant  them  in  the  Lines  at 
eighteen  Inches  nfunder,  obferving 
to  mulch  their  Roots,  and  alio  to 
water  them,  to  preierve  their  Roots 
from  drying.  The  bell  Sealbn  fur 
this  Work  is  toward  the  Latter-cnJ 
of  March,  or  Beginning  of  A^ril^ 
juft  before  the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot ; 
for  if  thejr  areremov'd  fooner,  they 
{eldom  iucceed  Co  welL  During 
the  Time  they  remain  in  this  Nur- 
Icry,  they  muft  conftantly  be  kept 
clean  from  Weeds;  and  the  Ground 
between  them  ihould  be  dug  every 
Spring,  that  it  may  beloolc  for  the 
Fibres  of  their  Rootrj  to  ftrikcinto; 
and  the  Weeds  will  be  hereby  more 
cflr<5lually  dcllroy'd  than  by  any 
Oilier  Method.  And  the  Roots  ot 
the  Plants  being  annu.iUy  cut  round, 
will  cauic  'cm  to  pufli  out  a  greater 
Number  of  Fibres*  whereby  they 
will  be  much  iafer  to  remove  than 
they  woakl  be  if  permitted  to  grow 
undifturb'd  for  Icvcral  Years. 

You  muft  alfo  obfcrve  to  train 
their  Heads  upright,  and  not  (ut- 
fer  them  to  grow  awry,  which 
they  are  naturally  coo  much  iuclin'd 

to: 
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to:  Bat  I  would  by  no  mcAds  ad^ 
viii)  the  Sheering  them  into  Fyri- 
mids,  (as  is  too  ^ten  pra^is'd)  but 

ra':her  lead  'cm  up  for  Timber 
Trees  j  tor  they  will  grow  to  a  con- 
fidcrable  Size,  provided  they  hke 
the  Soil  they  are  planted  in. 

In  removing  thefe  Trees  from 
the  Nuriery  to  the  Places  where 
they  are  deliepM  to  be  coutinu'd. 
you  (hould  always  obierve  to  do  it 
}u(l  before  they  (hoot  out  in  the 
Spring,  as  alio  to  take  them  up 
with  a  large  Ball  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots  ;  and  when  planted,  the 
Ground  fhould  be  mulch'd,  and  the 
Plants  ftak'd,  to  prevent  the  Wind 
from  loolening  them,  or  blowing 
'em  out  of  the  Ground.  The/e 
Directions,  iF  duly  executed,  will 
be  fuiHcient,  and  there  will  be  no 
Danger  of  not  luccccding.  But 
the  chief  Cau£e  why  many  of  thefe 
Trees  have  M'd,  upon  their  being 
f  emov'd,  was,  the  not  doing  it  in 
a  proper  Sea(bn»  or  elie  thac  they 
were  not  caretuliy  taken  up» 

Thcfe  Trees  arc  very  proper  for 
the  Sides  of  barren  Hills,  where 
few  other  Sorts  will  ilirivc  lb  well ; 
and  during  the  Summer  they  ap- 
pear very  beautiful ;  but  in  Autumn 
they  call  their  Leaves,  whereby 
fbmc  People  have  been  dccciv'd,  by 
fuppollng  'cm  dead,  ana  have  dc- 
ftroy*d  'em. 

From  the  wounded  Bark  of  this 
Tree  exiudes  the  pureft  VemeiTur' 
fentlne  ;  and  on  the  Body  and 
Branches  of  it  grows  the  Agaric^ 
which  is  a  Dru^  us'd  in  Medicine : 
And  the  Wood  is  very  durable,  and 
(by  Ibme)  reported  to  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  burn.  But  I  don't  know 
how  this  ihould  be,  to  a  Tree 
which  abounds  with  Turpentine ; 
tho'  it  is  laid  alio  to  be  lb  pon- 
derous as  to  link  in  Water.  It  will 
polifl)  cxcec4iQg  well,  4nd  is  by 
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the  ArchiteAs  abroad  much  coveted, 
both  for  Houies  and  Building  of 
Ships,  l^^itfeny  a  Dutch  Writer 
upon  Naval  Architecture^  mentions 
a  Ship  to  be  long  lince  found  in 
the  Numidim  Sea,  twelve  Fathoms 
under  Water,  being  chiefly  built  of 
this  Timber  and  Cypreft,  both  which 
Woods  were  rcduc'd  to  that  hard- 
n€&  as  to  icGSL  the  IharpeftTocds^ 
nor  was  any  Part  of  it  periih'd,  tho* 
it  had  Iain  above  a  Thou£uid  Years 
lubmcrg'd.  And  it  was  upon  Ta- 
bles of  this  Wood  that  Raphael  and 
fcveral  of  the  greateft  Artifts  ctcr- 
niz'd  their  SkiU,  before  the  Ufc  of 
Canvas  was  introduced. 

LARKSPURi  Delphi-, 
nium. 

LASERPITIUM.  Lafer-wort. 

This  is  a  Kind  of  Umbelliferous 
Plant,  of  which  there  are  fcveral 
Sorts  preierv'd  in  cur jmis  Botanick 
Gardens:  But  as  they  are  Plants  of 
little  Beauty  (Mr  \J&  in  Xn^fsmti,  I 
(hall  omit  mentioning  them  in  this 
Phce. 

LATUYRUSi  Chichling  Vetch. 
The  CharaSiers  are 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  Florvcry 
out  of  whofe  Ewpale^nent  rifes  the 
Vointaly  cover  d  with  a  inembrana- 
ceous  sheath y  which  afttrveards  be- 
comes a  Pod,  fometimes  round,  fome- 
times  cylindriMlt  and  at  other  timts 
MttguUr%  to  ifhkb  imy  h  tuUtd,  U 
hath  a  comprefsd  Stalk,  wth  m 
rais'd  Bib,  sad  0  leafy  Bordtr  j  and 
has  only  one  takr  of  Leavts,  gnm^ 
ing  on  the  Nervos,  which  ttmiaatos 
in  a  Tendril. 

The  Species  are  j 

1.  Lathyrus  ;  LitifoUus*  C  /?. 
Broad-lea v'd  or  Common  EverlaiU 
ing  Peas. 

2.  Lathyrus  j  latifolius,  minor, 
fiore  majyre.  Boerh.  Ind.  Leller 
Broad -leav'd  EvcrlaHing  Peas,  with 
a  large  Flower. 

3.  La« 
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Jis,  angufiifoliHs,  C,  B,  Greater 
Nanow-ieav'd  £verlafisag  Peas. 

4.  Lathyrus  ;  arvntfit,  repenst 
ttiherofus.  C,  B.  Creeping  Chich- 
ling,  or  Peas  Earth-NtU*  with  a 
Tubcrofe  Root. 

5..  Lathyrus  ;  Tingitanusy  fill' 
qtdj  Orobi,  flore  amplo  ruberrimo. 
Mar.  Hift.  Tangier  Chichling,  with 
a  large  deep-red  Flower. 

6.  LATtfymirs  i  SfitfUtiphyllus, 
ttrfiam,  mtUitt  magno  .0*  ptrmium^ 
fitrt  »der9,  Um.XUak,  Broad-kav'dy 
^aiff  ibft  Ghichling>  with  a  large 
and  very  bctndiul  purple  fweet- 
fmelling  Flower,  tmmwly 
Swect-lcented  Peas. 

There  arc  fevcril  other  Varieties 
of  this  Plant,  which  are  prefcrv'd 
in  curious  Botanick  Gardens  as  Cu- 
rioficiesi  but  thefe  here  mentioned 
being  the  moft  valu'd  for  their  bcau» 
tiful  Flowers,  I  ihall  omit  the 
odiers^  as  ch^aiciektomcukiYatai 
Ufi  or  Beauty. 

The  three  firft  Stots  are  sMtnj 
Plants,  which  lend  forth  ftrong 
downright  Roots  very  deep  into 
the  Earth  \  for  which  Rcafbn  they 
Ibould  not  be  often  remov'd,  which 
would  prevent  their  growing  flrong* 
or  producing  many  Flowers. 

They  arc  propagated  by  Seec^s, 
wkich  fliould  be  fown  the  Begin- 
ning of  Marchy  upon  a  Bed  of  light 
freih  Earth,  covering  them  abou^ 
half  an  Inch  deep.  But  die  beft 
Bdethod  is»  to  make  a  fliattow  Drill 
in  the  Ground,  and  then  drop  the 
Seeds  therein  about  fix  Inches  Di- 
fiance  \  thefe  Drills  (hould  be  a  Foot 
afundert  for  the  Conveniency  of 
hoeing  and  cleaning  the  Ground 
between  them  ;  which  mufl:  con- 
ftantly  be  done,  ochcrwiie  the 
Weeds  will  over-bear  and  dcftroy 
them  :  but  they  will  require  no 
farther  Care,  being  very  hardy 
Vol.  11. 
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Plants,  untfl  the  Spring  fbOowIn^; 
at  which  Time,  {viz,,  in  Mmrch) 
juft  before  tKcy  begin  to  fhoot,  the 
Roots  fliould  be  carefully  taken  up* 
and  tranfplanted  where  they  arc  to 
continue,  placing  them  at  Icid  two 
Feet  alunder,  othcrv/ifc  they  will 
over-run  each  other,  or  whatever 
other  Plants  ft.ind  near  them.  If 
the  Seafon  fliouid  prove  dry,  you 
mnft  give  them  lome  Water,  to 
iectle  the  Eardi  to  their  Roots; 
which  (hould  be  now-and-then  re^ 
peated,  if  it  continue  dry  Weather* 
until  the  Plants  have  taken  Root : 
after  which,  they'll  require  00  Bu* 
ther  Culture  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  the  Sum- 
mer-time to  fupport  them  with 
ftrong  Stakes,  otherwife  they'll  trail 
upon  the  Ground  and  rot  the 
Branches,  and  dcftroy  wliatcvcr 
Plants  grow  near  them. 

Theie  Plants  arc  very  proper  to 
plant  ajjainft  a  dead  Hedge,  where 
thev  will  run  over  it,  and  if  thejf 
he  kept  triin'd  up,  w9I  cover  it  ia 
the  hammer,  and  in  fuch  Phces 
they  will  produce  great  Quantiti^ 
of  Flowers  j  but  if  they  are  planted 
in  a  Flowcr-Garden,  they  muft 
have  a  great  deal  of  Room,  and  in 
Summer  fhouid  have  very  ftrong 
Stakes  pkc'd  down  by  them,  to 
which  they  muft  be  clolcly  faften'd, 
otherwife  they  will  ramble  and  trail 
upon  the  Ground,  and  appear  very 
unfightly  :  for  if  the  Ground  be 
good  in  which  they  are  planted* 
and  the  Roots  are  rerj  ftroog,  they 
will  fbmetimcs  grow  eight  or  ten 
Feet  high  in  a  Seafon,  and  produce 
abundance  of  Flowers,  which  are 
very  ornament. 1I  in  Balbns  Or  Pots 
of  Flowers,  to  place  in  Chimnies 
or  other  Parts  of  large  Rooms. 
Thefe  produce  their  Flowers^ in 
yune  and  ytily,  and  their  Seeds  are 
perfedtcd  in  Jiuguji,  thar  green 
C  JUaves 
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Uivcs  iccir  in  Autumn,  and  rife  by  them,  to  which  they  (hould  be- 

again  the  fuccccding  Sfring.  their  fiiftend,  othcrwUc  they  wiU  tml* 

Roots  continuing  good  for  nuny  upon  the  Ground  and  app«r  vci^ 

Tears  •  Thcv  adi^ht  moft  in  a  unlightly.  wKich  »  die  Ofdy  Ol^ 

lieht  Soil,  not  too  dry  nor  over  turc  thefc  Wints 

wet,  but  will  grow  in'alrooftany  tkc  clearing  them  ftom  weeds: 

Soil  or  Situation,  but  beft  m  tliit  They  produce  their  Flowcr^i*. 

which  is  cjcpos'd  to  the  Son;  //.  and  their  Seeds  are  pcrtietM  in 

The  firib  Sort  «  moft  common-  Au^Mft  and  September. 

L cultivated  in  the  Iniiijh  Gftr-    ^  But  the  bcft  Method  to  h.ve 

s.  bat  the  fecond  is  much  pre-  them  very  ftron^,  is,  to  low  their 

lerable  to  that,  as  beii^  of  hum-  Seeds  in  Augfijr,  unJcr  a  warm, 

bier  Growth,  nex'cr  niin-  above  Wall  or  Hedge,  where  tliey  wiil 

five  Feet  high,  and  lb  is  more  pro-  come  up  in  Aurun:n,  and  abide  the 

per  for  Flowcr-Girdcns,  and  the  Winter  very  vvciU  and  thcle  wJi 

Flowers  arc  much  larger,  and  of  a  begin  to  dower  m  W^v,  and  COntt- 

dceper  red  Co.our,  and  commonly  nuc  to  produce  frem^FlOWrs  unttt 

are  produc'd  in  larger  Clufters.  July  or  later,  according  to  the 

The  Third  Sort  is  fcWpm  propaga-  Heat  of  the  Scafon:  and  one  of 

ted  in  Flowcr-Gafdeni.  tho*  tor  thefe  autumnal  Plant^  wiU  be  as 

Variety  it  fliould  have  a  Place  large  as  four  or  five  of  thofe  town 

mongft  other  large  Plants.   The  in  the  Spring,  and  produce  ten. 

Flomrs  of  this  Kind  are  fmaller,  umcs  the  Number  of  Flowers ; 

and  of  a  purple  Colour.  J^nd  upon  thcfc  Plants  you'll  always 

The  tubcrofc-rootcii  Sort  is  pre-  have  good  Seeds,  when  fomctimcs. 

ferv'd  as  a  Curiofity  in  many  Ciar-  the  other  will  mifcarry:  However, 

dens,  tho'  there  i^  no  great  Beauty  'ri«;  very  proper  to  fow  their  Sectis- 

in  its  P'owers.    This  may  be  pro-  at  two  or  three  diftcrent  Scaions, 

paeatcd  eiihcr  by  Seeds,  as  the  o-  in  order  to  contiiwie  thdr  Flowers, 

thcrs  or  hv  its  Roots,  which  in-  the  longer,  for  the  la»  plantei< 

crcafc  very  tali  under  ground,  and  Ones  Will-  continue  blowmg  untU 

is  an  abiding  Plant,  but  fliould  not  the  Frofl:  prevents  them, 
be  plac'd  amongft  other  curious    .  The  fv/eet-fcented  Sort  is  the 

jplowers,  for  the  Roots  piopaga«  mod  valuable,  both  ior  the  Beauty 

tine  under-ground,  will  come  up  and  Fragrancy  of  iu  Flowers, 
and  fpread  over  whatever  Plants  LAVATERA. 
grow  near  them.  ^  The  Characters  are ; 

The  fifth  and  Hxth  Sorts  arc  an-       The  Leaf,  Florver,  Style,  and  Cup^. 

nual  Plants,  which  arc  propair.itcd  of  the  Flon^rr,  have  the  A^caranca 

only  bv  Seeds:  Thcfc  maybe  lown  of  a  Mallow:  The  Stile  becomes 

in  \larch  in  the  Places  where  they  Fruit  vhich  is  Mrm'd  m  Ft§nt  wHb 

arc  to  remain  tor  good,  being  Plants  4  hollvm  SbitU:  Jbi  Suit,  wbUh. 
that  fcldom  vv  ill  grow  it  trant  lih  m  Kidney,  growing 

planted   except  it  be  done  while  the  imer  Part.  ' 
they  ar^  very  young :  Thefe  fliould         The  Sptdts  aw , 
be  either  fbwn  near  a  Pale,  Wall,      i.  Lavatema  i  fili0  o-  facf  Al- 

or  Efpalier,  to  which  they  may.  be  the^a.  Tottm.  UvMera,  with  the 

trained  i  or  if  lb wn  in  the  open  Lcat  and  Face  oi  Masfti-maUow. 
Borders,  fljould  hav*  Stakes  plac'd 

a.  Lava- 
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1.  Latatera;  folio  &  frd§^  larger,  and  flower  (Irongcraiui  earlier 

fAM,  Jbr9  Mlk$t  LMVMtifi^^  with  tmo  thoie  loivo  in  the  Spriiig,  and 

the  Leaf  and  Face  of  MarftunaUoWy  from  tbeie  you  will  conlluirly  have 

and  A  white  Flower.  ^ood  Seeds ;  whereas  thole  ibwn 

% .  Lavatera  }  jtfricMM,  fi>r$  in  the  Spring  do  ibmetimes  miC* 

fMmrimo.  Boerb,  Jnd.     Afriean  cany. 

LM^attrSt  with  t  moft  baautiful  Thefe  produce  their  Flowers  i'n 

Flower.  ^H**fl9  *n<i  their 

Thcfc  are  all  annail  Plants,  which  Seeds  ripen  fbon  after, 

are  propagated  by  Seeds :  The  Sea-  They  arc  very  ornamental  Plants 

ion  for  lowing  'em  is  in  March,  in  a  fine  (warden,  when  plac'd  a- 

Upon  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earthy  mong other  Annuals,  either  in  Pots 

pad  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  or  Borders ;  their  Flowers  arc  very 

you  mnft  caiefttlly  clear  them  from  like  thoie  of  the  MsUhw,  bat  aro 

Weeds  {  and  hi  very  dry  -Weather  larger  and  of  a  more  heantifql  Co* 

they  moft  be  now-and-then  re*  lour. 

BtOh'd  with  Water.  When  they  LAVENDULAj  LaTender. 

are  about  two  Inches  high,  yoii  The  Characlers  are ; 

ittuft  tranipiant  them  into  the  PJa*  If  is  one  of  tk$verticUUte  TUnts^ 

oes  where  they  are  delign'd  to  re-  rohofi  Flover  conf^s  of  one  Lt»f, 

main,  which  lliould  be  in  the  Mid-  which  is  divided  into  two  Lips  i  th$ 

die  of  the  Borders  in  the  Hower-  Upper-lip  /landing  uprighf,  is  round- 

Garden,  for  if  the  Soil  be  good,  ifh,  and  for  the  mojl  1^ art  bifid \  but 

they  will  grow  two  or  three  Feet  the  Under-lip  is  cut  into  three  Stg- 

high:  In  tranfplanting  them,  you  ments,   which   are   almoft  equal: 

muft  take  *em  up  very  carefully,  Thefe  Flowers  are  di/pos'd  in  M^orles, 

fte&rnog  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Mid  «r«  calle^ed  k$t0  a  /lender  S^ik§ 

Rootib  otherwife  they  are  apt  to  upm  tkf  Tbp  of  tin  StMlks* 

miicarry :  And  alio  water  and  (hade  The  Sfeehj  are  j 

them  until  thej  have  taken  Root;  i*  Latindulas  Im^$IU.  C,  B9 

after  which  they  will  require  no  Common  broad-leav'd  Lavender, 

other  Care  but  to  clear  them  from  2.  I^tindulai  imgu/lifolia,  C» 

Weeds,  and  to  faften  them  to  JJ.  Common  narrow-leav'd  Liaven* 

Stakes  to  prevent  their  being  in-  der   commonly  ctUl'd  Spike  Va^ 

jur'd  by  ftrong  Winds.    You  may  vender. 

ailb  fbw  their  Seeds  in  Autumn;  ^.  Lavendula  ;  latifoliay  flerilts, 

and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  Mort,  Hiji,  Broad-leav'd  barren  La- 

you  f^ould   tranfplant  them  into  vender. 

fmall  Pots,  which,  towards  the  •     4.  Lavendula  i  angujlifolia,  flo^ 

End  of  oekhor^  fhoald  be  plac'd  rr  Mq,  C.  B.  P.  Narrpw-leav'd 

into  a  common  Hot-bed  Frame,  Lavender,  with  white  Flowers, 

where  the  Plants  being  deeded  f .  LAvenoeLA  \  folio  d^t&o.  C* 

from  Heme  Frofts,  will  abide  the  3.  Cut-leaWd  Lavender. 

Winter   very  welh  and  in  the  6.  IjAwehqvla  }  folh  dip^o,  Jk* 

Spring  you  may  (hake  them  out  rg  alSo.  Bnrh,  Jnd,   Cut-ieav'd  La* 

of  the  Pots,  and  plant  them  into  vender,  with  a  white  Flower, 

larger,  orelfe  info  the  full  Ground,  7.  Lavendula  ;  felio  longrort  te^ 

where  they  may  remain  to  Hower :  nuius       clegantms  dijfedo.  Tourn 

The  Plants  thus  jnauag'U,  will  be  Lavender  with  » Ignger  and  more 

'      C  »  bcautiisil 
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Wautiful  fine  cut  Leaf,  cmmtnfy 
sslVd,  Canary  Lavender. 

The  firft  of  thele  Species,  tho' 
very  common  in  moft  Ports  of  JEi*. 
tv/f,  yet  in  England  is  rarely  to 
be  found,  aotwithftanding  it  is  as 
cifily  propagated  as  any  ot  the  o- 
tibef  Sovtf* 

The  lecond  is  the  mod  com- 
flKA  Sort  m  the  Bf^Uflt  Gardens, 
heing  propacttei  tor  nedkinal 

ufcs;  6^cr^ 

The  third  Sort  is  a  Degeneracy 
from  the  (ccond,  having  much 
broader  and  greener  Leaves,  but 
rarely  ever  flowers  while  it  conti- 
nues with  the  Leaves  broad}  but 
whenever  it  flowers,  the  Leaves 
of  that  of  the  Plant  become 
flwrow  again. 

The  fourth  Sort  ia^(b  a  Variety 
of  the  fccond,  from  which  it  dif- 
fers in  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers, 
which  in  thi<;  Sort  arc  white,  and 
thofe  of  the  lecond  are  hiue. 
Thcfc  are  ail  propagated  by  Cut- 

.  tinf^s  or  Slips  i  the  bcft  Scalbn  for 
which  is  in  March^  when  you 
Ihouid  plant  them  in  a  fliady  Situa- 
ttom  or  at  leaft  Diade  them  with 
Mats  nntii  they  have  taken  Root$ 
after  which  diey  may  be  expos'd 
to  the  Sun,  and  when  they  have 
obtain'd  Strength,  may  be  remov'd 
to  the  Places  where  they  arc  dc- 
fign'd  to  remain :  Thefc  Plants  will 
abide  the  longeft  in  a  dry,  gravel- 
ly, or  flony  Soil,  in  which  they 

^  will  endure  our  Icvcreft  Winters, 
tho'  ilicy  will  grow  much  fader  in 
the  Summer,  if  they  arc  planted 
upon  a  rich,  light,  moill  Soil,  but 
then  they  are  generally  deftro^'d  in 
Winter )  nof  are*  the  Plants  half  ib 
ftrong  Icentcd,  or  fit  for  mcdicihal 
Uies  as  thoie  which  grow  opon 
the  moll  barren,  rocky  Soil. 

The  tirfl  and  lecond  Sorts  may 
alio  be  propagated  &om  Seeds, 
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which  (hould  be  fown  in  March, 
upon  a  dry  undung'd  Soili  and 
when  the  Plants  arc  come  up,  they 
muft  be  carefully  clcar'd  from 
Weeds,  until  they  are  about  two 
Inches  high,  when  they  (hoold  be 
tranfphnted  into  other  Beds,  aflow- 
ii^  them  a  Foot  Diaance  eacb 
Wa^:  la  thefe  Beds  they  iqay  re- 
mam,  to  be  cot  for  Ufe }  or  you. 
may  afterwards  tnn(plant  them 
into  dry  Borders  or  Beds,  in  any 
other  Place  where  you  would  have 
them  ftand,  obfcrving  never  ta 
dung  the  Gix>und  where  they  arc 
pbntcd,  which  would  caufe  them, 
to  grow  vigorouily  in  Summer, 
but  vnD  haften  their  Decay,  as  ffas 
oeiDre  uuieivo* 

Thele  PhuMi  were  (brmerly  in 
uie  to  make  Edgii^  to  Borders 
in  Gardcm;  for  vniidk  Furpoie 
they  are  by  no  means  proper  :  for 
they  will  grow  too  large  for  fuch 
Deiigns  i  and  if  they  arc  often  cut 
in  very  dry  Weather,  they  arc  fub- 
je6l  to  decay,  and  in  hard  Winters 
they  are  very  often  kih'd,  fo  that 
the  Edgmg  will  not  be  complcat  i 
befides,  thefe  Plants  do  greatly  ex- 
hauft  the  Goodnefi  ot  die  So9» 
whereby  the  Plants  in  the  Bordera 
wil  be  depriv'd  of  their  Nouriib- 
liihmenti  fo  that  they  rhouM  ne- 
ver be  planted  in  a  fine  Garden  a- 
mongft  other  choice  Plants  or 
Flowers,  but  rather  be  plac'd  ia 
Beds  in  the  Phylick-Garden :  Thefc 
Plants  produce  their  Flowers  in 
June  and  Juljf,  at  which  Time 
they  fhould  be  gather'd  and  dry'd 
in  a.  fhady  Piacc,  and  prefav'd  dry 
firUfb. 

'  The  fifth,  fixth  and  ieventbSorts^ 

are  commonly  fown  every  Sfrhig, 
on  Borders  or  Beds  of  light,  firdb 
Earth  i  and  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
oihar  Borders  of  the  fiowa-Gar- 

den. 
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^eii»  or  into  Pots,  to  remain  for 
(Eood,  where  they  will  produce 
tatk  Flovrm  id  JhIj  and  ^uguji, 
and  thdr  Seeds  are  ripe  ibon  ate. 
Theie  are  pretty  Plants  to  place  in 
large  Borders  amongft  Other  Plants 
ior  Variety,  but  they  are  never 
us'd  with  us :  They  raay  aifo  be 
prelcrv'd  over  the  Winter,  if  plac'd 
into  a  Green- houfc  in  Autumn, 
which  is  the  iuvcd  Method  to  ob- 
tain good  Seeds  i^rom  the  fcvcnrh 
Sort,  which  rarely  ripens  Seeds  the 
fir/l  Year  i  but  they  ieidom  conti- 
nue longer  tban  two  Years  with 
msg  and  many  Times  (if  they  have 
findiic*d  Seeds  the  firft  Year)  they 
wtU  not  continue  longer.  Theie 
Plants  will  Ibmetunes  grow  from 
Cuttings,  but  then  tSc  Cuttings 
muft  be  (Irong  and  inclinable  to  be 
woody,  tor  it  they  are  very  fbft 
and  ipungy,  they  leldom  fucceedj 
■and  they  (hould  aifo  be  phc'd  upon 
a  moderate  Hot-bed,  which  will 
greatly  promote  their  taking  Root. 
This  Method  is  (bmetimes  necei^ 
&y  to  preierve  the  Sorts  which 
o^ht  ouieswile  be  in  Danger  of 
hetng  loft. 

LAUREOLA  i  viJe  Thvmelca. 

LAUROCERASUSi  The  Laurel 
jr  Cherry-Bay* 

The  Characters  arc; 

It  hath  broad,  thick,  JInning, 
Vir-grten  Leaves,  fome-nhat  like  thofe 
of  the  Bay-Tree  :  The  Cup  of  the 
Slower  is  hollow  and  Funnel-fljat'J, 
fpreoMttg  cpen  Mt  the  Top,  and  is 
4MkJ  hm  fiv$  tms:  The  Htmir 
tmflU  of  fivt  Lmvts^  wkkb  txftmd 
m  Fmrm  of  s  Role,  Aevni/  msm 
Stamina  in  the  Center:  Jhe  Tnui 
(vhick  mr§  Uke  thofe  of  the  Cherry- 
*  Tree)  art  froduc^d  in  £tmebis»  and 
the  Stone  is  longer  and  nsmmiT 
ihtm  that  of  the  Cherry* 
The  Species  are ; 

a.  LAUfLOCUUsus;  Clt*f,  Hjft, 
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The  common  Laurel  or  Cherrtf- 
Bay.  ' 

a.  Lavboouusvs  s  fiOb  ox  alh 
variegath.  Cat.  fLmt.  JtogU  The 
White-ftrip'd  Laurel. 

}.  Lauroceraiuss  piB$  9X  lmo0 
variegatis.  Cat.  Plant.  AngU  The 
Yellow- ftrip  d  Lnurel. 

4.  Laurocehasuj*  ;  Ln fit  ante a^ 
minor.  Tourn.  The  Dwart  Fortu* 
gal  Laurel,  calVd  Afarero. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common 
in  moft  Englifh  Gardens,  and  was 
formerly  in  greater  Requed  than 
it  is  at  vw&ot,  when  tnele  Trees 
were  planted  againU  NordiowaUs 
to  cover  them)  as  alio  in  the  Par- 
terre-Gardcn,  where  they  were  fie^ 
quently  (hecrM  up  to  form  Pyra- 
mids and  Globes,  for  which  Pur- 
pole,  this  was  one  of  the  moll 
improper  Trees;  for  the  Leaves 
being  very  large,  they  were  cut  in 
divers  Places  by  the  Sheers,  which 
rendcr'd  them  unfightly :  But  though 
this  Plant  is  very  improper  tot 
inch  XJies,  yet  it  is  valuable  tor  plan* 
tmg  upon  the  Sides  of  cold  bariea 
Hiiis»  where  it  will  grow  to  e 
lugjt  Magnitudes  and  make  t  fine 
Appearance  through  the  whole 
Year,  and  in  fiich  Sitttatjona  it  will 
hie  to  a  large  Tree. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by 
planting  Cuttings  in  July,  in  a  fin- 
dy,  moift  Border,  where  they  will 
loon  take  Root  i  and  in  the  Spring 
following  may  be  remov'd  into  the 
Nuriery,  planting  them  three  Feet 
diftance  Row  fioia  Row,  and  two 
Feet  afiuder  in  the  Rowi^  oUerv- 
ing  to  clear  them  from  Weeds, 
ain  to  dig  the  Ground  aunuaOy  be- 
tween the  Rows,  and  pntne  off 
their  under  Branches,  to  make 
them  afpire  io  Height ;  and  when 
they  have  rcmain'd  in  this  Place 
three  Years,  they  will  be  fit  to 
traoipUnc  into  ,  the  Places  where 
C  J         "  '  the/ 
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they  are  to  continue.  The  bell 
Setion  for  tranfpUnting  thefe  Trees 
Is  in  April,  juft  before  they  be^n 
to  (hoot}  but  in  taking  them  up, 
yoa  muft  always  obfer?e  to  pre- 
serve a  Bail  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots:  and  when  thcv  arc  plan- 
ted, you  muft  mulch  the  Ground 
round  their  Stems  to  prcicrvc  it 
from  drying,  and  rcfiefli  them  of- 
ten with  Water  (efpcciilly  it  the 
Seafbn  be  dry)  until  they  have  ta- 
ken Root,  alter  which,  they  will 
require  but  very  little  Culture. 

But  if  you  defign  thefe  Trees 
for  large  Standards,  the  beft  Me- 
thod is  to  propagate  thcni  from 
the  Berries,  which  will  eaiily  riie, 
and  will  fooner  grow  to  large 
Trees  than  thofc  propagated  by 
Cuttings.  The  Manner  of  fowing 
thcfc  Seeds  is  as  follows  j  You 
fliould  dig  and  prepare  a  Di-'d  or 
two  (according  to  the  Qiuntiry  of 
Seeds  you  have  to  low)  and  level 
the  Ground  very  cvcni  then  fow 
the  Berries  thereon  ibon  after  they 
•re  ripe,  covering  them  over  about 
•n  Inch  thick  with  light  Eaith : 
In  the  Spring  the  young  Plants 
will  appear i  at  which  Time  you 
mu(^  carefully  clear  tlicm  from 
Weeds,  and  in  dry  We  ar  her  often 
rcfrefl)  them  v/iih  Water,  which 
wiji  greatly  promote  their  Growth  : 
thefl'  Plants  (if  they  have  mado  a 
Cood  Prosrcfs)  will  be  fit  to  trani- 
plant  the  i'uccced.n^  i^^j^i^/^  i  when 
you  muil  prepare  lome  hcili  Beds, 
into  ^hich  they  (honld  be  remov'd, 
plancii^  them  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot 
aioodtr  each  way,  ob^crvin^  to 
water  them,  and  lay  a  little  Mulch 
^^out  their  Roots:  la  thefe  Beds 
they  miy  continue  two  Years  j  af- 
ter <IFhich  they  ll.ould  be  rcmov'd 
»  cither  into  the  Places  where  tliey 
\re  ro  icmain.  Or  ia  a  ^Nuricry,  as 
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^  There  are  fome  People,  who 
advife  the  Budding  of  this  Tree 
upon  the  common  Black'<2lr«rr^ 
Stock,  iu  'order  to  render  it  more 
vigorous^  but  as  1  have  never  yet 
ieen  any  large  Trcep  which  were 
thus  rais'd,  Co  I  can't  fay  how 
well  it  will  fucceed,  though  I 
have  often  fccn  the  Cherry  grafted 
on  this  Tree,  and  this  grafted  up- 
on the  Cherry,  both  which  have 
taken  very  well  i  but  I  much  doubt 
whether  they  will  join  lb  well  to- 
gether, as  to  add  to  the  Stature  of 
the  Tree,  efpectally  itnce  we  find 
that  moft  Sorts  of  Fruit*Trees 
grow  much  larger  when  they  arc 
lttiier*d  to  remain  ungrafted  as  they 
come  trom  Seeds,  than  thole  which 
are  budded  or  grafted. 

The  Berries  of  this  Tree  arc  by 
fome  put  into  Brandy  to  make  Ra- 
tafia, for  which  Purpofe  it  is  great- 
ly preferr'd  to  Apricoch  Stones,  gi- 
ving the  Brandy  a  much  plealanter 
bitter  Taftc,  aad  by  ibrac  the  Leaves 
are  us'd  for  the  iame  Purpofe  >  but 
this  Ihould  be  cautioufly  done, 
iince,  by  ibme  late  Accounts  iiN>m 
Ireland,  v/c  arc  inform'd,  that  the 
diftiii  d  Water  of  thefe  Leaves  is 
found  to  be  poiibnous.  Which 
Account  has  been  llnce  confirmeil 
by  fevcral  Experiments,  whkhhavc 
been  made  in  Lo7idork 

Thele  Berries  are  much  coveted 
by  divers  Sons  of  Birds,  for  which 
Rcalbn  ibme  of  the  Trees  fhould 
be  planted  in  the  Clumps,  where 
vou  intend  a  Shelter  for  Birds  ta 
harbour,  and  their  Leaves  remain* 
ine  always  green,  will  be  of  great 
Uie  to  theic  Inhabitants  in  Wm» 
terj  ib  that  fuch  Plantations  will 
be  well  ftord  with  BUck-birds^ 
Thrujijes.  and  many  other  Sorts  of 
Singing-Birds,  to  the  ao  fmaU  PkaH 
iurc  ol  iuch  Places* 

The 
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The  two  v^^icgated  Kinds  may  S-  ^J^^'^^^Z  ^'^tt^- 
l,c  propagated  by  Cuttings,  or  by  '''\J^"^-^trtni£^^ 
■    ■■■     or  eraftin?  them  on  the   ry-bearing  Bay  Tree,  witll  w»yeo 


budding 


.plain  Sort ;  but  thcfe  muft  con-  ^^^^           ^^^^r^f^^  ^nb,  1cm. 

flantly  be  planted  on  a  poor  So U,  6.  \^^^^JlJ^J^^^ 

other  wife  ?hey  will  become  pWn  Jft.,.  The  Narrow-lcav  d  Bay,  with 

a^atn.   Thefe  tee  pretty  Varic«es  Male  Flower*. 

'^\^T^          U  '  W"  The  Wrow-lcav  d 

•fomewlMt  tenderer  than  the  com-  Berry-bcarmg  Bav-Trcc 

won  Sort,  aod  is  fabject  to  be  in-  8.  Uuhu, ;  Uu.r,  fol^.  LugJ^ 

Wd  \>r  Saetc  Frofts,  but  Will  M".   The  Broad-lcav  d  Bay-Tree, 

<4nd»n!  our  ordinary  Winters  a-  with  Male  Flowers. 

S  very  well.  This  is  propaga-  9  ■  ^^"""44  '  Bf?W^: 

,cd   in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  h,<rh.  Ind    Tlw  Bwad-leiVd  Ber- 

common  Sort,  bur  will  not  grow  ry-beanng  Bay-TKfc 

near  lb  large,  however,  it  is  *£:i^^;rindl 

^  it  be  phBttd  «.  a  '^iS^Ci  TirrH  and  tcond  Sorts  are 

lias  a  warm  Situation.  It  Will  itand  ^ne  nut 

S^T^wWiote^very  weU.  old  Inhabitants  of  the  £««//y7,  Oar- 

iAUItUS^The  Bav-Tree.  dens ;  and  as  they  are  V  arieties  ob- 

JSef  tained  from  the  fame  SeedsJ». 

ha,h  a  rUwer  onfifiing  cf  on.  they  are  P;°'"'f5n^jJflSV. 

■Uaf          i,  flmp-dlikt  »  rurmtl,  and  are  not  to  be  <»^8«»" 

ij'Xt^:/ " /.  U  .r  fhe  Seg.  funder  untd  they  h»e  p.odwi'd 

.m»ntt        hi-h  Flowers  { which  are  Flowers*   •  , 

^.y         Stamma^«teA  SSfSldS  w wf h  will 

AU  brnnchtd  into  Armt  \  tb*  Ov»-  tBC  tmoCT  Time. 

TSA'ClMi^dib  S.frJted  either  into  a  Nurl<.y. 

*  TI«i  X»«3«arc-  fign'd  to  remain.  But  if  you  would 
..T?«K^«/i-r".C.J?.The   pfopagate  them  fro-^Sceds.^ 

«iii''S?,'withV!eF.owers.  -ft  gathe;.  then^^- J^^^g 

1   LAUWS5  *«/^«r»,  Fa^-.^.  '"^^"^7  ^%ipe)  and  preferve 

f  •           Tree  B^M-B 

ir^rhc  0=/dTay.S.  sSS-e^^^t- 

,     .    -..j,^  the  North  and  Eaft  Winds:  This 

4.  Laurus;  ^ulgaus,  fohoimiu-  "^''i^^^ny  cxaftly  even,  and 

^  ^u"-'  21  """Z   fhl  draw  fome  fmall  Furrows 

—  -  -  C  4 
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(lance,  and  an  Inch  deep,  into  Vn&ict)  for  the  iame  Reaibn  as  I 

which  you  (hookl  drop  the  Seeds  ffuft  ibr  the  I^mtW,  vU.  that  tiw 

about  two  Inches  aiunderf  then  Leaves  being  large,  tie  cot  in  Pfe- 

cover  them  with  Earth)  and  if  ccs,  whereby  the  Phots  are  rei»- 

the  Seaibn  ihould  prove  very  dry,  der'd  very  unfightly ;  but  rather* 

you  TDMd  often  renefti  them  with  that  they  Ihould  be  impmed»  fi> 

Water.    In   about  two  Months  as  to  make  larec  Trees,  to  whick 

Time  the  voung  Plants  will  ap-  they  are  naturally  difpos'd  to  grow, 

pear  above-ground,  when  you  muft  could  we  prevent  the  Sheers  hom 

carefully  clear  them  from  Weeds  i  perpetually  gnawing  them, 

and  in  dry  Wc-ather  if  you  refrefh  Thefc  Trees  arc  very  proper  to 

them  with  Water,  it  will  greatly  plant  upon  the  warm  Sides  of  dry 

promote  their  Growth :  In  the&  Hills,  where  they  may  be  prote^- 

Beds  they  ihoul4  continue  two  ed  from  the  {ercre  BUfts  of  the 

Ycars>  by  which  Thne  they  will  North  and  Eaft  Winds  i  in  whick 

be  large  enough  to  tranfblantt  you  Situations  I  We  fien  ibme  of 

snuft  therefore  make  Choice  of  a  thefe  Trees  upward  of  thirty  Feet 

%varm  dry  Spot  of  Ground,  v/hich  in  Height,  which  is  a  plain  Indi- 

(hould  be  well  dug  and  clc:.ns'd  cation  of  their  large  Growth, 

from  Weeds  and  Roots  of  Tic  s,  But  I  know  it  will  be  objcdled, 

i^c.  and  laid  even  i  then  mark  out  that  ihcil-  Trees  arc  often  deftroy'd 

the  Lines  three  V  -cr  diilant  from  by  hard  Winters,  and  fo  arc  im- 

cich  other,  and  iuvinf^  uken  up  proper  to  make  large  Plantations  of 

the  Plants  carefully  witli  a  >3all  of  in  England.    That  they  have  been 

Earth  to  their  Roots,  you  mud  fomctimcs  kill'd  by  ievcre  Wimers, 

dant  them  exadly  ftrait  in  the  I  can't  deny:  but  if  they  are 

Rows,  at  eighteen  Inches  ainnder,  brought  up  thus  hardily,  as  Jns 

ob(crving  to  water  them  well,  as  been  dure^ed,  and  not  ibcerVI,  I 

alio  to  lay  fome  Mulch  upon  the  dare  affirm  they  will  reitftdie 

Surfiicc  of  the  Ground,  near  the  vereft  Gold  of  our  QiflHtCb  wdieo 

Stems,  ro  prcicivc  the  Ground  grown  to  a  moilerate  Age,  provi- 

from  drying  too  t'lfl.    The  beft  ded  they  :ire  planned  in  a  dry  Soil, 

Scalbn  for  removing  theic  Trees  is  iu  which  tho'  thcir  Leaves  (hould 

in  Alriit  juft  bcfprc  they  bcgia  to  be  entirely  flirivell'd  by  extreme 

fi:oot.            -  Coki,  yet.  if  permitted  to  remain 

During  the  Time  thefc  Plants  undifturb'd,  they  will  fhoot  again 

remain  in  the  Nurlery,  you  m^ft  ^tn  the  iuccceding  Summer,  as  I 

obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  /  have  more  than  once  expesiooc'il. . 

Weeds,  digging  the  Ground  b*-  A^d  in  the  hard  Wtntnb  ^tm 

tyi'cen  the  Row;  every  Sprm^  ;  as  1718,  when  moft  of..tke 

alib  to  fafiea  the  Shoots  of  the  .  IVsri  fcem'd  to  be  defboy'd  which 

Plants  to  ftrait  Stakes,  to  prevent  grg^,  jibrgad,-  and  nkSiif  •  Feopie 

their  growing  c-ookcd  and  un-  were  *  fo  fticonliderate  as  to  dig 

%btlyi  and  uifo  obiervc  to  prune  tlicm  up  and  throw  them  away, 

orf  the  Ufider-niooc5,  to  make  them  it  was  obf^cy^ble,  that  all  rhoie 

advance  in  Height:  Bnt  I  can  by  which  were  permitteti  to  ftand, 

no  Means  rccoiruncnd  the  ilvccring  did  ilu>ot  out  again  in  the  fucceed- 

of  theil*  Plants  into  conical  or  py*  ing  Su|p^||^^  and  recover'd  their 

Ti:tMil  Figure-  (ao  is  the  general  u&^  V^Mfif'  Whkh  ihould  cau- 

'  '^'  W  *  tioii 
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tkra  every  Perfim,  not  to  be  over- 
Ittfty  in  condemning  Trees  to  the 
Fire,  hut  to  wait  for  the  Succefs 
of  a  whole  Sea&m,  before  they  are 
pull'd  up. 

Bay-Leaves  dry'd  and  reduced  to 
Powder,  as  much  as  will  cover  an 
IblfCrown,  being  drank  inaGiafi 
of  Whitt-Whie,  are  fiid  iHdoai  to 
£ul  of  carine  an  Ague:  Theft 
iMvcajoe  altonftd  io  divers  Sw- 
c«s  in  the  Kitchen,  and  the  Berries 
are  often  uied  in  Medicine. 

The  Gold-fbip'd  Bay  is  much 
more  tender  than  the  common  Sort  j 
for  which  Rcafon  it  muft  be  plant- 
ed in  Pots,  and  hous'd  in  V/intcr 
with  Oranges,  Myrtles,  &c.  and  muft 
be  plac'd  ^  as  to  have  as  much  free 
Air  in  mild  Weather  as  poflfiblc,  and 
will  rcqoireto  be  frequently  watered . 
TUe  nant  am  be  propagated  by 
Layer%  or  hf  wdding  it  upon  tlie 
Cooamon  Bays  but  you  muft  not 
plant  it  into  vety  ftch  Earth,  which 
mSk  caofe  it  to  grow  vigoroufly^ 
whereby  it  will  become  quite  plain; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  let  it  have 
a  freib  light  Tandy  Soil,  in  which  it 
will  very  well  pieierve  its  beautihil 
Stripe. 

The  4th,  yth,  6th,  7th,  8th  and 
^th  Sorts  are  commonly  preferv'd 
in  Pots  or  Tubs,  and  plac'd  in  the 
Gmfthouft  widiOMi^,  id/rtUi, 
fte.  Butlteeiav,  dtfacrofthefe 
Sarts  tiime  m  the  open  Air, 
if  pkmted  in  a  warm  dry  Soil,  and 
detaoded  from  the  North  and  Eaft 
Winds;  bat  efpecially  the  Broad- 
kav'd  Sort,  which  I  have  expe* 
lieoc'd,  will  endure  more  Cold  than 
the  common  Bay.  But  as  they  are 
lefs  common,  ib  they  are  generally 
prcicrv'd  with  more  Care  i  tho* 
they  may  either  of  them  be  propa- 
gated inaftgftatPlaiiyittiecdiii- 
maaSoBttt  dmot  by  Layersor  Seedsi 
6r  litfjft^  \m  great  Fkaty  of 
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Berriefs,  provided  they  are  not  kept 
njcer'd  i  and  thefc  Berries  will  rife 
tull  as  wd!,  and,  many  times,  out- 
grow the  common  Bay,  as  I  have 
frequently  obl'crv'd  :  lb  that  why 
we  have  not  theft  Trees  in  as  great 
Plenty  as  the  common  Sort,  is  only 
owing  to  their  not  being  propa- 
nted  and  |ilanted  abroad;  moft 
People  imagining,  becanle  tliey  have 
been  hitherto  treated  w&li  gieae 
Care,  that  therefore  they  will  not 
endure  the  Cold.  Which  is  a  great 
Miftake  ;  for  we  have  (bund,  by 
repeated  TriaV:  which  have  been 
made  within  a  few  Years  paft,  that 
many  of  thofc  Plants  which  had 
been  nurs'd  up  in  Grcen-houlcs, 
with  great  Care  (whereby  their 
Roots  were  confined,  and  the  Plants 
Ctrcnmftrib'd  and  ftarvd  in  their 
Growth)  when  planted  abroad,  have 
made  mit  Proerefs,  and  d^d 
the  moft  fcverc  Gold  of  our  Qi- 
mate  to  injure  them :  Which  ia  t 
^reat  Encouragement  to  proceed 
m  our  Trials  ot  this  K.ind)  nnce,  bf 
this  Method,  we  may  naturalize  a 
great  Variety  ot  valuable  Trees  and 
Plants  to  our  Country,  which  may 
hereafter  be  found  ot  great  Benefit. 
Nor  fbould  we  be  dilcourag'd,  if, 
in  the  firft  Attempt,  wc  (hould  not 
iiiCceed  £6  well  as  we  nught  wilhi 
for,  by  ieveral  Eflays,  we  may  over* 
come  the  Difficulty;  and  thcndw 
Pleafure  of  havmg  Dentzen'd  aay 

Exotick  Trees,  wiffufficiently com-  » 
pcniate  the  Trouble,  fince  iioc^ 
we  eftabliib  living  Monoiiieiiti  ot 

Praife. 

The  Ini^n  Bay  is  too  tender  to 
endure  our  Cold  Winters  abroad  as 
yet:  Though  I  doubt  not  but  that 
when  theft  Plants  are  very  ftrong 
and  woody,  and  fomc  Care  taken 
In  their  finfc  Expofiire,  they  may  be 
brought  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air^ 
which*  if  ODoe  obti&i'4»  ^  aa  to 
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luve  Seeds  produc'd  in  Znglttni, 
the  Off-fpriDg  will  be  better  inured 
to  our  Climate.  And  it'  this  Plant 
can  be  once 'well  natuialized,  ib  as 
to  grow  as  in  tbe  wmndr  Pamof 
iEurof9,\i  wUl  be  one  of  die  ndUcll 
£vear-greeiiSf  for  Shade  aacl  Beauty, 
wc  ever  obtainM  j  for  h  is  natu- 
xaliy  a  vcryftnrit-growine  Tree,  and 
die  Leaves  are  very  broad,  and  of  a 
fliining  green  -Colour,  wiuch  rcn- 
tilcrs  it  very  agreeable. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  hy  Seeds, 
(which  ar^  eafily  procur'd  from 
lortugali  where  thcfe  Trees  grow 
in  great  Plenty)  they  iliould  be  put 
into  Pots  fiU!d  with  frcih  light 
£arth)  and  plungVi  into  a  gentle 
Hqt-becl>to  ncHitate  their  Growth  j 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
jou  ibould  remove  the  Pots  into 
another  moderate, Hot-bed,  to  fbr- 
vrard  them,  where  they  fl^ould  re- 
mdn  until  the  Beginning  June, 
when  you  mufl  harden  them  by 
degrees,  to  endure  the  open  Air, 
into  which  rhcy  fliould  be  rcrnov'd 
about  the  iMiddle  ot  tliat  Month, 
obferving  to  place  the  Pots  in  a  wcU- 
:fl)elter'd  Situation,  and  in  dry  Wea- 
ther you  .muft  often  refrefli  them 
with  Water.    The  Beginning  of 
OBobtr  you  muft  remove  the  Pots 
into  the  Green-houlc,  placing  them 
«ear  t^e  Windows,  that  the  Plants 
may  have  as  much  free  Air  as  pofli- 
blc  in  mild  Weather ;  and  obit-rve 
that  they  do  not  I'ufc  with  Drought, 
for  they  will  require  to  be  frequenrly 
•rcfrcfli'd  v/ith  Water.    In  April  tol- 
iowing  you  mull  take  the  Plants 
out  ot  the  Pols,   picfcrving  the 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  put  each 
into  a  ieparate  Pot  iill'd  with  the 
befbre-^mention'd  tircib  light  Earth: 
Then  plunge  them  into  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  r'or  a  Month  or  lix  Weeks, 
to  ludlen  thar  taking  Ro6t  i  which 
done,  you  muil  harden  themragaiii» 
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and  expofe  them  to  the  open  Air, 
as  before:  And  in  Winter  they  muft 
be  hous'd  again,  obferving  the  Di- 
rections bctorc  given.    After  five 
or  &  Tears  thus  mana^ng  them, 
Xftill  ofafirving  every  Year 'to  kt 
them  continue  longer  out  'cf  the 
Houie  in  Autumn,  than  the  pre- 
cecdf'ng),  you  ibould  in  April  plant 
fome  ot*  them  into  the  tlilJ  Ground, 
?in  a  warm  wcll-fliclter'd  Situation, 
-thit  tlv-'y  niiy  have  good  Rooting 
in  the  Giound  before  the  Winter 
comes  on  :    And  in  Autumji  you 
muft  lay  a  Ikrle  Mulch  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  to  prevent 
the  Froft  fiom  penetrating  to  their 
Roots.  But  it  the  Winter  foU6w- 
ing  fhould  prove  ieveie,  you  fliouhi 
twift  a  Band  of  Hay  or  Straw 
round  their  "Stems,  which  will  be 
«f  great  Service  to  prote£t  them 
from  Cold :    And  after  they  have 
endured  two  or  three  Winters  a- 
broad,  they  will  be  pretty  much 
out  ot  Danger  j  for  tho*  a  very  hard 
Winter  may  afterwards  kill  Ibme 
of  their  Br. inches,    yet  they  will 
Ihoot  again  the  following  Summer. 

LAURUS  ALEXANimiN A  j 
tiiJi  Ruiciis 

LAURUs'xiNUSf  vx^feTinus. 

LAWN,  is  a  great  Plain  In  Jk 
Parle,  or  a  fpacious'  Plain  adjoining 
to  a  noble  Seat. 

As  to  the  Dimenfions  of  it,  it 
fhould  be  as  large  as  the  Ground 
will  permit ;  but  never  left,  if  pol- 
llble,  than  thirty  or  forty  Acres. 

As  to  the  Situation  ot  a  Lawn,  it 
will  be  bcfl  to  be  in  the  Front  of 
the  Houfe,  and  to  lie  open  to  the 
neighbouring  Country,  and  not  peat 
Up  with  Trees. 

It  the  Houie  front  the  £sft,  it 
will  be  moft  convenient,  becaoic 
the  Rooms  will  be  (liadcd  in  the 
Afternoon,  and  fo  tlic  Objects  to 
be  viewVl  ^om  the  Houie  will  be 

much 
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much  beautify  d  by  the  8ud*s  {hioing 

nthem  in  the  Afternoon :  For 
e  btft  Room  ol  the  Houie 
front  the  L0nm,  as  it  always  (bould 
do,  the  Aftemoon  being  the  moft 
ufual  Time  for  People  of  Fafhioo 
to  iblacc  them  {elves  in  iiich  Rooms, 
then  the  Afternoon  Sun  wiU  not  be 
ofFenlive  to  thofe  Rooms;  nor  will 
the  Profpcd  be  interrupted,  but 
rendered  more  plcafant  :  wlwircas, 
were  it  on  the  Weft  Side  of  the 
Houie,  the  Sun  by  (hining  from 
the  Objc6k,   and  dire^ly  againft 
thole  Rooms,  would  by  both  hin- 
der the  Proved}  and  the  Generar 
Ikv  of  ^to^e6t$  are  moft  pleaiant 
when  the  Sun  ihines  upon  them. 
-  Bcfldca,  there  is  another  Incon* 
ventency  ,  if  the  Lawn  be  on  the 
Weft  Side  of  the  Houfe,  it  will 
give  the  more  way  to  the  Weft  Wind 
(which  is  commonly  the  greateft) 
to  injure  the  Houie>  by  its  having  a 
free  PalTage  to  it. 

If  the  Lawn  be  on  the  South 
Side  of  the  Houie,  it  may  do  well 
enough,  for  the  Reafbns  before- 
mentioo'd }  for  the  Sun's  Rays  being 
then  darted  obliquely,  will  not 
much  interrupt  the  Frofped  i  and 
the  Sun  (hining  moft  part  of  the 
Day  on  that  Side  of  the  Hou{e,wiU 
ftili  add  to  the  Beauty  of  that  Front, 
which  ought  to  be  the  bcft  Frpnt 
in  the  Houfe  j  therefore  a  Lawn  on 
that  Side  will  much  hdp  the  Pio- 
ipe^  of  the  Houfe. 

It  will  not  be  at  all  convenient 
to  luve  the  Lawn  on  the  North 
Side  of  the  Houie,  bccaufe  it  will 
lay  the  Houie  tooopcn  to  the  Cold 
North  Wioda>  &e>  therefore  it  will 
he  more  eligible  to  plant  Wilder- 
ncftcs  and  Woods  on  the  Weft  and 
North  Sides  of  tJie  Houfe. 

If  the  Figure  of  the  Houfe  be 
built  in  this  Form,  E,  or  any  other, 
the  Front  may  be  on  both  Sides  the 


Houfe  alike,  makin<^  an  Angle  at 
the  Middle  of  the  Front,  or  at'fome 
Court  Gate  rfghc  before  it,  and 
breakiiu;  off  at  a  convenient  Di- 
ftance  Som  the  tiouCc, 

As  to  the  Figure  of  a  Lawn,  the 
Square  is  a  very  proper  one,  and  if 
it  be  bounded  with  Walks  it  may 
not  be  much  nmifs,  though  I  ra- 
ther recommend  an  open  Lawni 
but  if  Per  ions  chufe  to  have  ic 
bounded,  a  linglc  Row  of  Elm  Trees 
let  at  a  good  Dillincc  one  from 
another,  will  not  look  amils,  and 
being  fo  placed,  thev  will  the  better 
ihew  the  Shape  of  their  Heads,  but 
however,  the  Front  ot  the  Lawn 
ihould  be  left  open,  except  the 
Lawn  fim  very  mucB  from  the 
Houfe.  . 

If  Perfbns  will,  there  may  be 
three  Avenues  breaking  out  at  tlircc 
Angles  j  or  one  at  the  Angle  oppo- 
litc  to  the  IIoulc,  and  if  the  Lawn 
be  a  riling  Ground  to  the  Houfe, 
ibmc  Trees  let  thin  upon  it  will 
not  look  unpleai'ant.  It  the  Lawn 
be  a  Cirde,  it  may  not  be  amifi; 
but  then  it  ought  to  break  off 
befoi'e  it  comes  againft  the  Front. 

Neither  is  a  Triangle  a  very  im* 
proper  Figure  for  a  Lawn,  but  if  fo, 
the  Angle  which  leads  to  the  Front 
muft  not  be  too  acute  \  but  it 
Hiould  rather  be  obtufe  or  right- 
angled,  at  tiie  Ang^e  that  is  next  to 
the  Front. 

It  the  Lawn  be  bounded  with 
Trees,  Lime  Trees  are  very  proper 
for  that  Purpofe,  bccaufe  they  arc 
Trees  that  will  grow  well  in  an/ 
Soil»  if  Care  be  waen  in  the  Plant- 
ing of  them  i  and  beiides  that,  all 
the  Trees  will  grow  in  a  very  Hne 
Shape,  appearing  as  though  they 
were  cut,  if  they  are  not  toothicK 
planted,  and  you  will  have  a  Pro- 
I'pcdt  of  the  adjoining  Country  be- 
tween their  Sterns^  eipccially  if 

their 
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their  Heads  arc  pruned  iiptoa  rea- 
fonablc  Height ;  but  if  that  Part  of 
the  Country  upon  which  you  look 
is  not  agreeable,  then  you  (hould 
bound  the  View  with  a  riftng  Plan- 
tation of  Trees,  formed  into  an 
Amphitheatre,  which  will  be  very 
agreeable* 

The  Elm  U  a  vkty  proper  "Free 
for  planting  of  lAwtu,  having  a  fine 
gjrecn  LeafTand  if  the  Grouid  be 
natural  to  it,  it  will  grow  to  a 
large  Tree  m^t  fkmt,  if  it  be  M 
kept  pruned  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Beech  makes  a  (lately  Tree 
where  it  likes  the  Ground,  alfo  the 
Chefiiut,  the  Walnut  and  the  BUck- 
Cherry  Tree,  for  where  they  like 
the  Ground,  they  are  not  only  quick 
Growers,  but  rcprefcnt  a  very  de- 
iightful  Scene  in  the  Spring  when 
doath'd  in  their  white  Attire* 

Firs  and  Pines  do  very  well«  if 
the  Ground  be  (uitable  to  them, 
and  thele  being  always  Green,  afford 
a  confhnt  Pleaiiire  both  in  Winter 
and  Summer. 

LAYERS :    Mxny  Trees  may  be 
propagated    by  Layers,  the  Ever- 
greens about  Barfholomew-titie,  and 
<     other  Tvccs  about  the  Month  of 
iebrnary. 

This  is  to  be  performed  by  flit- 
ing  the  Branches  a  little  way,  and 
laying  them  under  the  Mould  about 
halt  a  Footi  the  Ground  (hould  firft 
be  made  very  light,  and  after  they 
are  laid,  they  ihould  have  a  litde 
Water  given  them. 

If  they  do  not  comply  well  in 
the  lay  in;;  of  them  down,  they 
muft  be  pegg'd  down  with  a  Hook 
or  two,  and  if  they  have  taken  fuf- 
ficicnt  Roor  by  the  next  Winter, 
they  muft  be  cut  off  from  the 
main  Plants,  and  planted  in  the 
Nurlery,  as  u  diredcd  about  Sced<> 
lings. 
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Some  twift  the  Branch  or  baro 
the  Rind,  and  if  it  be  out  of  the 

Reach  of  the  Ground,  they  faften 
a  Tub  or  Basket  near  the  Branch, 
which  they  fill  with  good  J^ould, 
and  lay  tlie  Branch  ia*t.-.. 

haying  of  T^ets* 
This  Operation  is  thus  per- 
formed. 

ift,  Take  iome  of  the  Boughs 
and  lay  them  into  the  Ground 
about  half  a  Foot  deep  in  (ine  frelh 
Mould,  leaving  them  with  the  End 
of  the  Layer  about  a  Foot,  or  Foot 
and  a  halt  out  of  the  Ground,  and 
keep  them  moift  during  the  Sum- 
mer-fea(bn  j  and  they  will  proba- 
bly have  taken,  and  be  fit  to  re- 
move by  Autumn :  and  if  they  iiavc 
not  by  thai  Time  taken  Root,  thcf 
mnft  lie  longer. 

idly.  Tie  a  Piece  of  Wire  hard 
round  the  Bark  of  the  Bough,  lyt 
the  Place  you  intend  to  lay  in  the 
Ground,  and  twifk  the  Ends  of  the 
Wire,  fo  that  they  may  not  unties 
and  prick  the  Place  above  the  Wire 
through  the  Bark  with  an  Awl  in 
feveral  Places,  and  then  lay  it  into 
the  Ground,  as  before  diredled. 

jdly.  Cut  a  Slit  upwards  at  a 
Joint,,  as  is  pra£lis*d  in  laying  of 
Carmums^  which  by  Caidieners  is 
called  TMpmi  tb$  livm, 

4thly,  Twin  the  Phce  that  yois 
delign  to  lay  in  the  Ground  tike  a 
Withy,  and  lay  it  into  the  Ground 
as  diredcd  in  the  firft  Way  of 
Laying. 

fthly,  Cut  a  Place  round  about 
the  Bough  (that  is  delign'd  to  be 
laid)  an  Inch  or  two,  at  the  Place 
that  is  mod  convenient  to  lay  into 
the  Ground,  and  manage  it  as  is 
direaed  in  the  firft  Method  of 
Laying. 

The 
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'  The  Seafm  for  laying  Hardy  which  will  keep  Moifturc  to  afllf? 

Trees  that  flicd  their  Leaves,  is  in  the  Lnytr  in  taking  Root :  This 

OMiTi  but  for  luchas  are  tender.  Basket^  Box,  ^c,  muft  be  ietupon 

u  Jtflirv^y  for  Ever-grens,  7Mif  or  oPoftorTlreflel^.  andtbeBough 

Jbig^  ate  good  Seubns.  muft  be  hid  according  to  either  of 

TlKKigh  LMyers  may  be  kid  it  the  four  firft  Ways  ot  Laymn  but 

any  Time  in  the  Year,  yet  thofe  too  much  Head  muft  not  be  left  on, 

Sffllwif  before-mention'd  are  moft  lieft  that  be  injured  by  the  Wind* 

•roper,  for  the  Realbns  following  \  or  by  its  own  Motion  rub  off  the 

Dccaufe  they  have  the  whole  Win-  the  tender  Root ;  and  the  fmaller 

tcr  add  Summer  to  prepare  and  the  Boughs  arc,  the  Icfs  Way  they 

draw  Root;  for  at  thefc  Times  of  fhould      fct  out  of  the  Ground, 

the  Year  the  Sun  has  fufficicnt  and  Care  muft  be  taken  to  iacgy 

Power  on  ti^e  Sap  of  the  Tree  to  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
•fioed  the  Leaf  and  Bud}  but  hasnot     The  haidcr  the  Wood  is,  the 

'Pl0werfiiAcientto  makeaShoot.  better  will  the  young  Wood  take 

And  If  tte  final!  (>ianttty  ofSap  Root »  but  if  the  Wood  be  Ibfi; 

liHttel  trife  be  hioScd,  as  it  wiH  the  older  BoughswiS  take  Root  the 

by  fome  of  the  ^pveeeding  Ways  beif. 

of  ijyiNf  ,  the  Leaves  and  Buds  will      LEAVES  are  defined  to  be  a?ait 

gently  crave  ot*  the  i^er,  and  by  of  a  Plant  attended  into  Lcaglh 

that  Means  will  prepare  the  Layer  and  Breadth,  in  fuch  a  Manner  at 

to  take  Root,  or  put  forth  Roots  to  have  one   Side  diftinguiihablc 

a  little  to  maintain  itfclf,  finding  it  from  the  other   they  are  properly 

cannot  have  it  from  the  Mother-  the  moft  extreme  Part  of  a  Branch, 

Plant.  and  the  Ornament  of  the  T\i  /gs; 

.  And  therefore,  becaaie  it  wants  and  conlift  of  a  very  giutiuaus 

boiitfdeNovilhiBencae  that  lime  14Mer,  being  furniihed  every  whcM 

of  die  Teir,  k  is  better  to  \xf  widi  VeoM  and  Nervesione  of  their 

Uiyiti  vi  Trees,  or  to  ik  Qthmgi^  Officea  ia  to  (abtilize  and  give  mean 

than  ar  other  Times,  cither  in  the  Spirit  to  the  Abundance  of  nourilh- 

Wimer  when  the  S^p  ftirs  but  little,  mg  Sap,  and  to  convey  ictotke 

nr  in  the  Summer  when  the  Sap  little  Buds, 
abounds,  or  in  the  Spring  when  it      LEEICS  i  uide  Porrum. 
begins  to  rife,  becaufc  it  is  then  apt      LEMON-TREE  j  vide  Ltmon* 
to  come  too  fuddenly  to  draw  Sap      LENS ;  Lentils, 
from  the  Layery  betorc  the  Layer  The  Chara^ers  are ; 

has  drawn  or  prepared  for  Root.  U  hath  a  fafilionaceous  Flowtn 

However  the  Spring  or  Summer  the  Pointal  of  which  6ec9mes  a  fJjcrt 

may  do  well  for  ftaSi  Plants,  be-  FoJ,  cmtumng  orbUular  Seeds,  which 

cauie  Guh  Plants  being  but  Ihort-  «re,  for  tht  mofi  fnrt^  convex /# 

liv*d»  dnw  Root  the^quieker.  wbici  iMjr  h  Mddid,  th§  Leaves 

If  you  would  ky  young  Trees  Mre  cmjugattd,  grtmsag  to  one  IiGd* 

from  an  high  Standard ,  the  Boughs  ri^,  md  mre  iermitmted  ty  TmMs, 
of  which  cannot  be  bent  down  to         The  Species  are 
the  Ground,  then  you  muft  make      i.  Lfn*;;  viilgtirU,C.M,f,  Cbm* 

ufc  of  Ozier-Baskets.  Boxes  or  Pots,  mon  Lentils, 
fiiled  with  rinc  lilted  Mould,  mix'd       2.  Lensj  msjor.  Q  B.  Grea- 

lyith  a  hlik  roiccn  Willow-duft*  ta  Lentils. 

9.  Lens^ 
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3.  Lens;  monanthos.  H.  L9  ^C(l» 
tils,  with  a  finglc  Flower. 

There  are  fevcral  Varieties  of 
thcfirlland  fccond  Sorts,  which  dif- 
fer trom  each  other  in  the  Colour  ot 
their  Flowers  and  Fruits  j  but  thcfc 
arc  accidental,  and  will  often  ariii 
irofn  the  fame  Seeds,  for  which 
I^eaCbn  they  are  not  worth  obiier* 
ving  in  this  Place. 

TlK^e  Plants  are  very  comnioii 
in  the  warm  Parts  of  Europe,  and 
,  in  the  ArchipeUgo^  where  they 
are  tlie  Food  of  the  poorer  Sort  of 
People,  which  they  loath  when 
they  meet  with  better  Fare ;  from 
whence  came  the  Proverb,  Dives 
ficfus  jam  tlfji'it  gaudcre  Lente : 
wiiich  is  apply 'd  to  luch  as  Ipurn 
at  thofc  Things  in  eafy  Circum- 
fiances,  which  they  were  glad  of 
in  a  bw  Condition. 

Thc&  Plants  are  one  of  the  leaft 
of  the  Pulfo  Kind,  and  caU*d  in 
fome  Phces  Tills:  They  may  be 
propai^atcd  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
Vetches,  8cc.  but  mufl:  be  Town  a 
great  deal  thinner:  They  will  grow 
upon  a  dry  barren  Soil  and 
are  a  very  good  Fodder  for  Cat- 
tle; but  as  thcv  rec]uirc  an  annu.il 
Culture,  fo  they  are  not  at  prci'cnc 
very  much  efteem'd :  Their  Seeds 
are  very  good  lor  Pigeons. 

LENS  PALUSTRISi  Duck- 
Mcat.  This  is  a  very  common 
Plant,  growing  upon  (landing  Wa- 
ters in  molt  Parr=;  of  F.n^land. 

LENTISCUS)  The  i\Uaick- 
Tree. 

The  Ch.ira(ler<  arc ; 

The  Leaves  are  finuatcd  5  the 
Lobes  grorving  ofpo^te,  and  are  fa^ 
Jlend  to  one  common  Mid-rib  the 
Male  Flowers y  which  are  produced 
upon  febarate  Trees  from  the  Fruity 
MV8  jljorty  greeriy  qundrijiii  Ct4ps, 
which  expand  m  Ferm  ef  Stars,  ha* 
^'ing  four  or  fhe  fhort.  Stamina, 
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mth  Urge  red  Apices :  Theft  flovf» 
ers  are  colle£ied  into  a  Buttch :  The 
Ovary,  in  the  Female  Plants,  vhich 
grows  upon  the  Top  of  a  long,  thich 
Foot-Jlalk,  is  commonly  Branch' d,  and 
becomes  a  fruit  y^hich  contains  ^ 
Nt^  whb  a  bard  Shell. 
The  Species  are; 

1.  Lektiscus}  ^tUgarif*  <7. 9.  P. 
Common  Ma^k^Tref. 

2.  LENTiscu§i  vtilgttris,  fofiis 
minoribus  pallidieri^us.  H.  L.  The 
Male  Madick-Tree,  with  k^pr  fod 
paler  Leaves. 

Thefe  two  Plants  are  promifcu- 
ouQy  predTv'd  in  many  curious 
Gardens  in  England,  where  they 
are  commonly  kept  in  Pots  and 
Tubs,  and  hous'd  in  the  Winter, 
Witii  Oranges,  Myrtles,  &c.  but  in 
{bme  Places,  WMch  are  well 
fended  from  cold  Winds*  I  have 
obiervM  them  growing  in  the  o- 
pen  Asr»  without  {uffinuigthefeaft 
Injury  firom  our  ordinary  Winters; 
but  in  extreme  hard  Weather  they 
are  fometimes  greatly  damag'd; 
however,  as  they  are  (cMom  quite 
deftroy'd,  efpecially  if  the  Plants 
are  ftrong,  and  have  taken  good 
Root  in  the  Ground,  fo  it  is  worth 
our  Care  to  endeavour  to  natura- 
lize them  to  our  Gimate :  which 
may  calily  be  eftded.  provkied 

S»u  keep  them  in  Pots»  nntil  they 
ve  acqiiir'd  a  Itifildcnt  Strength* 
and  then  fhake  them  out  in  the  " 
Spring  of  the  Year,  preferving  as 
much  of  the  Earth  to  their  Roots 
as  you  can,  planting  them  on  a 
dry  warm  Soil,  and  in  a  well- 
fhcltcr'd  Situation,  and  in  Winter 
lay  iome  Mulch  upon  the  Surface 
of  the  Criound  about  their  Roots, 
to  prevent  the  Froll  from  pene- 
trating to  them,  as  alio  in  very  • 
icvere  Fro|ls  you  ihould  cover  their 
Stem^  and  Heads  with  (bme  Straw 
or  Peas  Haulm,  which  will  pr^ 

vent 
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vent  their  being  deftroy'd,  and  after 
they  have  been  inured  to  the  open 
Air  for  two  or  three  Years,  they 
will  then  be  moftly  out  of  Dan- 
ger, and  will  grow  much  better 
nan  thoie  Plants,  vddch  are  kept 
m  Pots  or  Tubs. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated'  by 
laying  down  their  young  Branches 
in  the  Spring,  which  (hould  be  (lit 
at  a  Joint  (as  is  prad^is'd  in  laying 
CamatUns)  and  in  dry  Weather 
they  '  mufl  be  frequently  watered 
to  encourage  their  ftriking  Root, 
which  they  rarely  do  until  the  Ic- 
cond  Year,  before  which  they  fhould 
not  be  dilhirb'di  but  then  it  they 
have  taken  iufficient  Root,  thevr 
Aotild  be  traa^Ianted  in  A^ril^ 
placing  them,  as  was  before  dire- 
CbeAt  into  a  warm  Situation,  ob- 
fevii^  to  water  them  in  dry  Wea- 
ther, as  alio  to  lay  ibme  Muich  a- 
bout  their  Roots  to  prevent  the 
Ground  Irom  drying  too  faft ;  and 
in  Winter  lay  a  little  frefli  Mulch 
about  them  to  keep  out  the  Froft ; 
after  two  or  three  Years,  they 
will  be  futficiently  hardy,  and  will 
require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  dig 
the  Ground  about  them  every 
^P^'ing,  and  keep  them  clean  firom 
Weeds,  as  al&  to  trim  up  the  late- 
lal  Branches,  to  make  them  a{^ 
pire  in  Hei^)  but  by  no  Means 
ihould  you  (beer  them  into  Balls 
and  Pyramids  (as-  is  the  coniinon 
Pta£^ce)  but  let  them-  p-ow  in 
their  utmoil  Luxuriancy,  m  which 
Manner  they  will  appear  much 
more  beautitul  than  in  tho(e  Ihidi- 
cd  Figures. 

Thelc  Plants  may  alfo  be  propa- 
gated from  the  Berries,  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Southern 
Parts  ot  France  or  Spain,  where 
they  grow  in  great  Plenty  s  they 
muft  be  fewn  in  Pots  or  Tubs  of 
light  frc&  Earth,  and  houied  in. 
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Winter  (for  the  Plants  fddon\ 
come  up  until  the  Iccond  Year) 
but  in  Summer  they  fhould  be  cx- 
pofed  in  a  warm  Situation,  and 
often  refrcfli'd  with  Water;  when 
the  Plants  come  up  they  mufl  be 
carefbUy  dcar'd  firom  Weeds,  and 
refirefh'd  with  Water  in  dry  Wea> 
ther,  and  in*  Winter  the  Pbts  or 
Tubs  mufl  be  removed  into  Shel- 
ter, but  fhould  have  a  ^eat  Share 
ot  free  Air  in  mild  Weather;  and 
the  Sfring  following  the  Plants 
fliould  be  taken  up,  ami  each  of 
them  planted  into  a  Separate  Pot, 
then  plunge  the  Pots  into  a  mode- 
rate Hot-bed  to  facilitate  their  ta- 
king Root,  after  which  they  may 
be  expos'd  to  the  open  Air  (as  wa» 
direded  for  the  okier  Pkntt)  and* 
contmue  to  houfe  them  every 
Winter,  until  they  are  three  or 
four  Years  old,  after  which  they 
may  be  planted  into  the  open  Ah*, 
when  they  muft  be  treated  as  the 
old  Plants. 

Thcfe  Trees  arc  always  Greeny 
which  renders  them  more  valua- 
ble, md  their  Leaves  being  of  a 
bcautirai  Figure,  and  their  Hcads^ 
generally  growing  very  regular, 
renders  them  worthy  of  a  good 
Situation;  they  feldom  rife  above 
twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high  witk 
us,  and  fhould  therefore  be  inteiw 
mix'd  with  other  Ever-giecns  o€ 
the  fame  Growth. 

LE  T  O  PETA  LO  N  i  i-KHi* 
Leaf. 

The  Charaeiers  are  i 
It  hath  a  thick  tuberofc  percr.ni^l 
Root  y  the  Flower  is  nakeJ^  atia  con- 
Jijls  of  five  or  fix  Petals  which  ex- 
pand in  Form  of  a  Rofe,  garmfiyd 
with  fivt  Stamina 'f  in  the  MidJS*^ 
of  the  JFlcmer  rjfes  the  WwumL, 
which  afterwarUt  hecomes  n  l&ai' 
Jer,  cmaming  mat^  fpherUM  Seedt, 

We 
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VTc  have  but  one  Species  of 
thii  Fittit  in  tlie  Snglilk  Gardes^ 
which  is» 

mof£  irmafatMus.  Ar.  Lion-leaf, 
with  Leaves  growhig  on  a  bnm* 

checi  Rib. 

This  Plant  is  found  in  grftt 
Plenty  in  the  lllands  of  the  Archi- 
feUgo,  md  alio  in  fome  Parts  of 
Itdly^  but  at  prcfcnt  is  very  rare  in 
E^tgland  f  it  may  be  propagated  by 
lowing  the  Seeds,  or  parting  of 
the  Roots*  but  the  former  is  the 
led  Method,  if  the  Seeds  could 
be  obtained  from  Abroad  $  lor  they 
icldom  produce  good  Seeds  in  JEIi/« 
tandt  nor  do  they  increafe  very 
h&.  by  their  Roots. 

The  Seed  of  this  Plant  fliould  be 
Ibwn  foon  after  it  is  ripe,  in  Pots 
or  Tubs  fill'd  with  frcfh  light 
Earth,  that  the  Plants  may  be  rc- 
nioved  into  Shelter  in  the  Winter, 
for  if  they  are  cxpos'd  at  that  Sca- 
fon  (which  is  the  Time  thev  do 
arifi)  tlie  Cdd  will  deftrpy  thems 
'  '  iNit  in  the  Sfimmir  they  ihould  be 
ietabroads  where  thcv  may  have 
the  Morning  Sun  until  Ten  of  the 
dock*  and  when  the  Plants  are 
ftroog  enough  to  be  tranfplaotedt 
they  Ihould  be  each  of  them  put 
into  a  feparate  Pot,  and  in  iVinttr 
phccd  into  a  Hot- bed  Frame,  wlicre 
they  may  be  fliclter'd  in  fevere 
Frof^s ;  but  in  mild  Weather  they 
fljould  be  cxpos'd  to  the  open  Air. 

When  the  Plants  are  two  Years 
eld,  thev  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
Pots  and  planted  into  a  warm  Bor* 
der  under  a  South  Wall,  where 
they  will  endure  the  G>ld  of  our 
ordinary  Winters  very  weil,  being 
icldom  hurt  by  fcverc  Frofts,  or 
too  much  Wet ;  for  which  Reafbn 
they  fhouLd  alwa/s  be  planted  in  a 
dry  Soil. 
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The  beft  Seafim  for  tranlplant- 
ing  tfaeie  Rooo  ia  k  May,  whca 
theur  Leaves  are  decayed;  for  if 
you  defer  it  till  Jnly  or  Ang^^ 
they  will  be  ftriking  out  new  Fi- 
bres, when  they  will  not  be  ib 
iafely  removed  :  They  produce  their 
Flowers  in  Winter,  niir  which  xhsf 
arc  chiefly  valued. 

LEONURUSi  LionVTail. 
The  CharnSlers  are; 

It  u  one  of  the  vert  'uUUu  Tlantf 
with  0  Up  FUwer,  winch  cmfifis  of 
mn  Luf^  -whtfn  Gtdm  «r  Cr^  is 
mhiiMtui,  mU  mmb  longer  tkmm 
thi  imder  Up,  wlucb  u  SMtd  Im 
tbrte  Segments  -y  out  of  the  Amir» 
titjf  fifes  the  Vointal  fix*d  like  «  N^fiiC 
to  the  hinder  Fart  of  the  Tlower^ 
furrounded  by  four  Embryo' St  rohich 
afterwards  turn  to  fo  maiy  Seeds, 
which  are  oblongs  and  enclofed  in  et 
long  fi/lulous  Husk,  which  Sifere  wtu 
the  Flower-cup, 

The  Species  are; 

I.  Leonurus;  perenms,  priest* 
mu,  fibntidh  folic,  pre  phmci§ 
mfjtrt*  Breyn.  prod.  Pernnid  A» 
frtcMi  LionVTai|»  with  m  Iran- 
wort  Leag  and  a  bagp  ftiriee 
Ftewer. 

1.  Leonurus;  ptrtmdt^  Jpfiu^ 

ntiSy  fiJeritidis  folio,  variegato,  flm 
phaenich  majore.  Perennial  African 
Lion-Tail,  with  a  variegated  Iron- 
wort  Leaf,  and  a  bfge  f^^TWt 
FiOwer. 

3.  Leonurusj  minor.  Capitis  Bo- 
nd Spei  vulgo.  Beerh.  Ind,  LclTcr 
LtonVtail  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
HofOf  with  a  Cat-mmt  Leah 

Thele  Plants  are  very  great  Of 
naments  in  a  Green-houic,  produ* 
cing  large  Tufts  of  beautiful  fcagw 
let  Flowers  in  the  Months  of 
ber  and  November^  when  few  other 
?\:.n^.s  are  in  Perfection,  for  which 
Rcaion  a  good  Gree&'houie  fhould 

never 
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flew  be  wanting  of  thefe  Plants,  plain  Sort,  nor  produced  in  fo  Beat 
eijwciaUy  iincc  they  require  no  ar-  a  Quantity.  " 

S  u ^  ,  ^         Sort  is  »!&  preferved 

fcrved  from  liard  Frofts.  fo  that  for  Variety  more  than  its  Beautv- 

they  may  be  pbced  amongft  0r4»-  the  Flowers  of  this  being  muclt 

V^.MyrtUi,  OleanJer,,  JScc.  in  fuch  imaller,  and  not  fo  well  colour'd 

T  "  *"  '"""^  »f      common  Sorts. ' 

over-fhaded  with  other  Rants ;  but      LETTUCE ;  vUe  Laftuca 

that  they  rnay  enjoy  as  much  free  LEUCANTHEMUM;  Ox-evfl 
Air  as  poiTible  in  mild  Weather.       Daily.  ^ 

r,y7!^'^  V  PJ°P^«<=<1  by  The  C-W-iAriare; 

planting  Cuttings  of  any  of  the      It  tgrtes  m  ratry  refhta  wH  tU 

l^«h    "v  t"  "S*^'  Chryft1.themun*«rf»"l:ct: 

i^,  obfovmg  to  rtiade  and  water  »r,  cinJlMntly  niite.  ^ 
them  untU  they  have  taken  Root,         The  sp,ci„  are; 

fiird  t^l'^rT  Common  Ox  VDafzr 

often  ^f^efl^:f't>K'l^''jV  ""^  Leucanthemum  f  Alfl^ 

Tn      t      ^  ^^'^  ('"^  "  "SiJo  folio.  ToHm.  Greater 

Country)  and  in  OSoitr  they  muft  ftiff  Leaves. 

be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,      ,.  Leocamthsmum;  r-u&,  r,- 

posd  again  to  the  open  Air,  pla-   Creeping-rooted    Ox-eye  Daiiv 
ong  them  where  they  may  l^ve   with  brSad  ferrated  L^v«.  ^' 

h!n,       •  py^^'^gnever  to  let   thii.  Mfinum.  CUffi.    Alpine  Ox- 

eiXl        V  ""['•  '°  Da'^y-  ''^i^  >  I-""/!/  Leaf  a^ 

nght  OT  nine  Feet  hig^.  and  abide   a  large  Flower.  ^ 

many  Years ;  but  are  very  fubjeft      6.'LEucANTHEMt,M ;  C«»4„W, 

^^^t  P'""^-^  "^'y  ^-^y  Ox-eye  Daizy,  wi  h 

0  '"Kl°"i"  '°  '""r"  "  Chry&ntheium  L^f,  and^  TaA. 

Z,^  '  T„  i'^y  ^'  The  firi  of  thefe  Plants  is  rerv 
form  d  into  Balls  or  Pyramids,  for   common  in  the  Meadow"?  in  m^ 

%Te  n^o'y  ^^"k^-        .  gaTercS^^I 

Pie  va£^f„r^be%l'"'"^  f^*  'j'""'?^'  Markets  of 

^ .      r  •  *  '"y  medicinal  Ufes.  but  it  is 

Loves;  but  as  that  is  occalion'd  by  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

FWS  oftW  t  P"""'  '°  fift''  Sorts  « 

LrJTTij  f  •  '"»*>y  Times  planted  in  Gardens 

fof^Il      "       '^"^^  "^'''^  »*  ^"«y*  tJ^fe  P^oduc^ 
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OS  upon  the  Summits  of  their 
sClks,  wiich  Coifltinud  ilong  Time 

in  Beauty  i  they  commonly  gro^ 
two  Feet  high  or  more,  for  which 
Reafon  they  fliould  always  be  pla- 
ced in  the  Middle  of  large  Border^, 
and  require  to  be  planted  at  a  good 
l5iftance  trom  other  Plants,  other- 
wile  they  will  over-bear  them  ;  Co 
that  they  ire  not  very  ^tdpcr  for 
Gh^  Gardens,  taking  up  £dd  Jhteh 

^Tteie  M  very  hardy  Plants, 
and  may  be  prop^eS  dtMr  by 
fowing  their  Seccfs,  or  parting 
their  Roots  j  the  beft  Time  for 
lowing  of  their  Seeds,  is  ifa  March, 
upon  i  Border  of  light  frcfh  Earth, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up 
pretty  ftiong,  they  mud  be  tranl- 
planted  into  frcfli  Borders  of  the 
like  Earth,  placing  them  at  eight 
Inches  Dirtance  each  Way  j  in  thcfc 
Borders  they  may  Tcmiin  iill  Mi^ 
chjulmas,  when  they  Ihoold  hb 
moved  imof  the  Borders  vrtere 
tliey  are  to  continue,  and  the  Sam*' 
mer  following  they  will  prodiiee 
Flowers  and  Seeds* 

But  if  you  would  propagate 
them  by  parthig  their  Hoots,  the 
bed  Sea  Ion  for  this  Work  is  in 
Seftejf'ber  or  October y  for  it  it  l^c 
done  in  the  Spring,  they  feldom 
flower  fo  ftrong  the  fucceeding 
Slimmer. 

The  third  Sort  multiplies  too 
'  hft  by  its  aeeping  Roots,  which 
Wni  fpread  and  come  up  at  a  great 
Dfflance  from  the  old  Plaat,  fb 
that  it  is  hardly  to  be  kept  withm 
tolerable  Bouiids;  but  is  vt-ry  apt 
tD  run  o?er  whatever  Plants  fhnd 
near,  for  which  Reafbn  it  (hoUld 
nrver  be  placed  amongft  choice 
Flower-;,  but  allowed  a  Place  in 
Ibme  abjc^  Part  of  the  Garden,  in 
a  Comtv  allotted  to  it,  where  jt  wiH 

•4  •         ^  " 
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gtcrpif  to  tfi^  tfii^t  of  fojJf  f;«et; 
and  prdddce  la^ge  radhtdS  white 
Flox^^ers  ih  AUg^  ind  Seftembkr. 

Thi  fourth  Sott  is  fcldona  ad- 
mitted into  curious  Flower-Gar- 
dens,  it  being  a  rambling  Plant, 
and  the  Branches  trailing  upon  the 
Ground,  renders  it  unhghtly,  nor 
are  the  Flowers  very  beautiful ;  (b 
that  it  is  feldom  prefcrved  but  in 
Botailick  Gardens. 
'  "thefi;  ai^  ^fll  terv  bairdy  ttanta* 
ttA  will  gfo^  in  almoft  any  SoU 
iSt  Situation,  and  there  being  very 
little  Trouble  iit  iheir  Culture, 
they  defenre  Roofn  in  all  lar]ge 
Gardens. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  tenderer  than 
any  of  the  formed  and  muft  be 
preferved  in  I'bis  and  Iheltered  in 
the  Winter.  This  is  propagated 
by  planting  Cuttings  in  any  ot  the 
Summer  Months,  into  a  Border  of 
light  Earth,  obfcrving  to  water 
and  (hade  them  from  the  great 
Heat  bf  tkt  Sun  nntU  they  havi 
tad^dn  Root,  after  which  they  muft 
be  planted  into  Pots  fill'd  with 
IMt  frefti  Eatk-th,  and  ex|>os'd  to 
the  open  Ah-  until  the  Middle  or 
latter  End  ot  Ociobery  when  they 
muft  be  houfcd  y  but  fliould  be 
placed  into  the  cooleft  Part  of  the 
Houlc,  where  they  may  have  much 
free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  muft 
be  frequently  refrcfli'd  with  Wa- 
ter;  but  in  Summer  '^ime  they 
may  be  cxpos'd  to  the  open  Air, 
in  a  ihady  Situation,  where  they 
Will  thrive  iHudi  better  than  If  ex- 

Sos'd  to  tbe  Sdn,  whidi  would 
ry  the  Earth  too  fidt*  fo  that 
they  would  confbiitly  require  to 
t>c  watered. 

This  Plant  is  not  apt  to  conti- 
nue above  two  or*  three  Years 
without  renewing,  therefore  Cut- 
tings (hou'd  be  planted  every  other 
Year,  to  maiatain  the i^iad».  where 

People 
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P0e>ple  are  curious  to  prcferve 
their  Varieties :  There  is  no  great 
Beauty  in>  (his^  Phac,  but  it  is  pre« 
ftrviOt  isk  fi>me  Gardeas^  for  the 
tm  HUkny  tf  spain^  whkk  m 
ffditv  t8  «  mmm^mmi,  tk«Bri» 
tduf  MS  a  very  Asrp  aodd'Taiiv 
mack  like  that  of  the  Btiihery. 

lk>wer.  r 

The  Charticlevs  arc ; 
Dbe  Flovftr  is  compofeJ  for  tht 
mtft  Part  of  four  Leaves  y  which  are 
flaceJ  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  out  of 
tht  Fiower-cHp  rifes  the  Faint al^ 
vhieh  becomes  a  lo»g  fUt  Pod,  Mvi- 
.  ded  mto  two  Cells  a»  interrMdiate 
fmtttwn^  to  wkkb  fke  VaL'uet  ni* 

ItUh  flat  fmo$$k  SmA,  Mwi  ttn 
mrkktiiMr  mU  kwia^  nmU  tktkf 
lBJigt$%  U  whick  nuif  ie  Med,  tifi 
Wfimm*  org  jp$ti§m  tmdfm$n^fml' 

The  Species  are; 

I.  Leucojum;  inc/tnurrfy  majus* 
C.  B.  P.  Great  hoary  Stock  Gilli- 
flower,  with  lingle  white  Flowers. 

Leucojumj  incanumt  majus, 
fiore  cinenceo.  C.  B.  P.  The  great 
iioary  Scock-Gilii- flower,  with  an 
Afb-ccdovr'd  Flower. 

t.  LivcojuMi  furpurtum,  %fgl 
fmlnm.  C.  IL  F.  Purple  «kr  Red 
ficocfeOilli-flewar. 
'  4»  Lkucoiom;  incanum,  majtu^ 
€ittmiMfth  Mor.  Hift.  The  greater 
\mrj  crimfon  Stock-Gilli- flower, 
vulgarly  call*d  the  Brumpton  Stock. 

f.  Leucojum;  violaceum.Tabern. 
Violet-coloured  Stock-Gilli-flowcr. 

6.  Leucojum;  incanum^  majta^ 
multiplex,  fiore  purpurea,  C.  B»  P. 
Greater  hoary  Stock-Gilli-flowcr, 
with  a  double  purple  Flower. 

7.  L£ucojuM}  im0mui»,  majHs, 
miliifkx,  Jbri  tukr^  C.  B.  K 
Gfcttcr  botfy  Stoek*OiI(i*!lowir, 
wkk  Z'MIM  fed  Flower, 
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•  8,  LRUoojUMi  incan/m,  majHs] 
multiplex^  fiore  aUo.  Tourn.  Grea- 
ter hoary  Srock-GLii-dawqi?^  wiii* 
a.  dpuble  white  Flowec. 
9.  Levcojum^  uutummf  nmpt% 

'mriegatumy  pltn$  fw9^  Q,  &  P» 

Tht.  fNitcr  hoary  Siock-Cimr 
%9mt%  with  a  double  vadl^Ettei 
Fj0Mr«  .  ' 

Mb  I«iimjUllft  nukjusy  incanum^ 
variegatam,  albttm,  fare  fimplici^ 
maeulis  in  albo  rubris.  C.  B.  P. 
The  greater  hoary  Stock  GiiH- 
flower,  with  a  tingle  white  Flow- 
er fpotted  and  ftrip'd  with  Red. 

II.  Leucojum;  plena  floret  al-* 
bum,  fangtumis  maeulis  f^naium, 
HMt.I0.  White  Stock-GiUi*iiQW* 
«»  wkh  t  doHMt  Flower*  swk'd 
with  Ueody  Spots. 

IS.  LmoojiMii  fUm§  for$f,d* 
km$  pmrpureis  macalis  ftgna:iim% 
Hm.^.  White  S:ock-:GaUi:floW' 
er»  Witt  a  double  .Fiowser  .mack'd 
wkh  purple  Spots. 

15.  Leucoium;  rncanum  m^ijfis, 
variegatum,  plena  floret  foUis  in  am- 
bitie  argent eis.  H.  L.  The  grcatjcr 
hoary,  variegated  Stock-Giili-flow- 
cr,  with  a  double  Flower,  and 
Leaves  edg'd  with  Silver. 

•  14.  Leucojum  j  mimtt  ^^^^nu" 
urn*  Dodm  Lefler  anauai  Stock* 
Gflls-aowcr. 

If.  LtocojtfM;  Mtmf  odorg^ 
tigimut»y  folio  viridi.  C.  B,  P.  The 
moft  fwcet-imcUing  Stock-Gill^* 
flower,  with  a  green  Leaf,  com- 
mooly  caird  the  White  fVall-Jlover; 

16.  Leucojumj  albunh  ohrntifj^ 
miwj,  folio  viriiity  plena  fiore,  Tac 
double  white  Wall-flower  j  vulgo. 

17.  Leu  CO  j  u  m  ;  luteum,  Ig^i  - 
re.  C.  B.  P.  The  common  yellow 
Wall-flower. 

J  8.  Leucojumj  Inttum,  fiore  pie- 
mkms,  C.  B.  P.  The  commnp 
^Ottbk  Wallnflower. 

V  %        "  19.  Leu- 
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t^.  Leucojum  }  Mngt^^liam,  they  m«y  be  exposed  to  the  Mom* 

Alfinnm,  fiore  fulfhurto.    H.  K.  tng  Sun ;  for  if  they  are  too  much 

p4r.   Narrow-lcav'd  Alpine  Wall-  expos'd  to  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of 

flower,  with  a  Brim(toiie-coiour'd  the  Day,  they  are  very  fubje^  to 

Flower.  be  eaten  by  a  Sort  of  Fly,  as  they 

lo.   Leucojum  ;   Mngsiftifilittm,  often  are  while  young,  upon  a  hot 

Mfinum, fiore  flenoi  fulfhurto.  Nar-  dry  Soil:.  To  remedy  which,  you 

row-lcav'd  Alpine  Wali*flower,  wkli  Aoald  jdUfvays  Sam  %  §tm  MaMfitn 

%  double  Brimflono-coloar'd  Flow-  amonzft  cben^  wfaich  will  ftcwe 

er»  commonly  cail'd  tlie  SHrtm^  'em  from  this  Mi&faicf  i  Unr  tiw 


'%u  LeuoojUMi  luteumtmMffH  tUfJifllns,  whereby  you  Gilli-flower 

Jbn.  C.  B.  F.   WaU^flowar»  V9ixk  Ffamts  will  be  prefervedi  but  then 

t  Uurge  Flower.  you  muft  not  fuffer  the  BAJifljet 

ai.  Leucojum  ;  luteum,  flore  fU-  to  be  too  thick  amongft  them,  for 

noy  majuf.  C.  B.  P.   The  greater  that  would  draw  'cm  up  very 

Wail-flower,  with  a  double  Flower,  weak,  and  caufc  *cm  to  be  long- 

25.  Leucojum,"  majust  fiore  in-  (hank'd.    When  your  Plants  have 

tus  luteo  extusy  ferrugineo.  Greater  gotten  luc  Leaves,  they  muft  be 

Wall-flowcr,  with  larger  Flowers,  traniblanted  into  other  Borders  of 

Yellow  within,  and  on  the  Out-  the  like  Ireih  Earth,  and  expos'd 

fide  of  an  Iron-colour,  commimly  to  the  Morning  Sua  at  pbout  four 

cail'd  the  R/iviiml  WkU-finnr,  ladies  Diftance*  obftnriiM;  to  water 

24.  Lcvcoj VM ;  nMjwi,  fimr^  m-  and  lhade  'em  until  they  have  taken 

jtfff,  flntOt  intus  Uuf^  extus  ferru-  Root  j  after  which,  they  will  require 

pM9*  The  double  Ravenai  J  vulgo,  no  fitfther  Care,  than  only  to  keep 

if.  Leucojum  i  mfijus ,  fiore  fU*  them  clear  from  Weeds  until  the 

no  ferrugineo.  Tourn,    The  old  doa**  Latter-end  of  Augufi,  or  the  Begin- 

ble  bloody  Wall-flower.  ning  of  September,  when  you  muft 

16.  Leucojum  j  luteum^  fUno  tranlplant  them  into  the  Borders  of 
fUrty  foliis  ex  luteo  variegath.  The  the  Pleafure-Garden  i  which  fliould 
yellow  variegated  Wall-flower,  with  be  done,  if  polTible,  in  moid  Wea- 
a  doable  Flower.           •  tlier,  that  ther  may  the  fooncr 

17.  Leucojum  i  luteum,  plena fio-  ftrikc  Root,  whereby  they  wUi  be 
re,  folm  ex  /$lh  eleganur  varitgM-  fecurelv  fidlen'd  .in  tne  Croood  be- 
tis.  The  Silfer*ftrip'd  WaU-flower,  fore  the  Froft  comes  on,  wJiicJi 
with  a  douUe  Fbwer.  would  prevent  their  t^^ung  Root* 

There  are  (e^eral  other  Varietiet  and  thereby  either  ouite  defixoj 

of  thefe  FlowerSf  which  are  pn-  them,erat  leaft  caufc  W  to  flower 

ferv  Vi  in  fome  curious  Botanick  very  weak  the  iiicceeding  Spring. 

Gardens  j  but  thoic  herc-mrtition-  Thercaremany  People  who  make 

•  ed,  arc  the  moll  beautifal,  and  bcft  a  great  Stir  about  lowing  thcfc 

worth  propagating,  in  all  curious  .Seeds,  and  traniplanting  the  Plants 

Flower-Gardens.  always  at  the  fame  Time  when  the 

All  the  Sorts  of  Stock-GilU-flow^  Moon  is  at  the  Full,  in  order  to  ob- 

trs  arc  propagated  by  Seeds  .  The  tain  a  greater  Number  of  double 

bcft  Time  for  Sowinng  era  is  in  .Flowers  j  but  from  ieveral  Ycari 

the  Beginning  of  -^'^^  upon,  m  Obftnration,  I  could  never  obicrve 

Bwder  of  frcfli  light  Earth*  whcie  any  thing  in      Maoagement^  nor 


fiom 
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6om  tht  frequcfitly  renofi^g  die 
Phnti^  as  Is  by  ibisft  docded,  which 
only  weakens  theais  and  caoics  'em 
to  prodttce  fm^ler  Bunches  of  Flow* 
ersi  but  I  oould  not  find  any  more 
of  them  come  double  by  this  Ma- 
nagement, than  if  they  had  never 
been  rcmovM :  But  the  bcft  Method 
that  I  have  oblcrv'd,  to  have  thefc 
Flowers  in  the  grcateft  Pertc£tion, 
is  to  change  the  Seeds  every  Year, 
if  you  can  procure  a  good  Corref^ 
pondeat  at  iiuiie  Eboe  as  a  fl;reat 
DiftsBcefiom  yoo»  who  will  ntth> 
yoa  with  good  Seeds: 
And  in  ftrag  thde  Seeds,  if  you 
obftrve  a  greater  Number  of  Petals 
tlUBl  ttfiial  in  the  ilngle  Flowers,  it 
is  a  good  Sign  that  the  Seeds  of 
filch  ?bats  will  ppodece  double 
Flowers. 

As  thcic  Plants  are  commonly 
bienniaj,  and  fcldom  continue  longer 
than  the  fecond  Year,  fo  there  will 
be  a  Neceflity  of  fowing  Sjcds  every 
Year;  for  when  they  have  fiower'd 
and  ieeded>  they  commonly  decay 
fioo  after,  as  alio  do  the  Double 
f  towers  Ibon  after  they  are  out  of 
Bovfer  i  or  if  Gudc  of  tham  ibould 
cniwmnf  aaodhar  Year,  they  are  fel- 
dom  fo  ftron^  or  produce  fo  fiur 
Flowers  as  the  young  feedling  Plants: 
fb  that,  upon  the  Whole,  tney  are 
icarcely  worth  Ihiiiding.  And  tho' 
ibme  People  recommend  the  Propa- 
gating the  Double  Sorts  from  Slips 
and  Cuttings,  as  the  fureft  Way  to 
have  Double  Flowers,  which  indeed 
is  very  true  ;  yet  the  Plants  thus 
saM  are  always  weaker  thin  thoie 
saM  fiom  Seeds»  and  never  pro* 
dm  cheir  Flowers  near  lb  krge  or 
iir:  Vherefose*  (as  I  fidd  be&re) 
it  is  better  to.liave  a  Sucoeflaon  of 
Seedlii^  Ptoots  every  Year,  amoogft 
wiiieh  you  will  always  have  a  Quan- 
tity of  Double  Flowertt  provided 
]m  9eed  be  gpod. 
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The  iNMirsn  Stock-GiUi-iewer 
is  by  many  People  moil  valtt'd.  Sot 
the  Largeneis  of  its  Flowers,  sad 
the  Brightnefs  of  their  Colour :  hm 
this  Sort  fcldom  produces  more 
than  one  Spike  of  Flowers  upon  a 
Plant  i  whereas  the  ItAlian  anJ  Pur- 
ple Sorts  produce  fcveral  very  fair 
Bunches  upon  each  Plant,  cfpccially 
if  they  have  Strength  :  And  there 
is  a  Sort  commonly  call'd  the  Stock' 
major,  (which,  probably,  is  the  fc- 
venth  Sort  here  mention'd^  which 
Vanches  out  on  everv  Side,  and 
produces  many  fair  Spikes  of  Flow- 
era  firom  one  Root  i  thele  are  of  a 
beautiful  Red  Colour :  As  doth  ano- 
ther Sort,  commonly  (tho*  hlCcly) 
call'd  the  Amrnsl  Stoek,  which  will 
produce  its  Flowers  the  firft  Year 
from  Secdi  but  then  the  Plants 
commonly  continue  the  next  Sea* 
(bo,  and  flower  again  verv  ftrong, 
and  thefe  often  produce  (ome  Va* 
riety  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flow- 
ers, ibme  being  of  a  beautiful  Scar« 
let,  and  others  of  apale  Red  Colour* 
and  ibme  of  them  are  fiodv  varie* 
I  and  tbele  all  produc  d  from 
taken  from  the  fime  Plant: 
hut  this  Sort  is  very  apt  to  dege- 
nerate, iitheSeedsarenot  firequcntl/ 
chained. 

The  finall  Annual  Stock-GilR- 
flower  will  produce  Flowers  in 
about  ten  Weeks  after  fowing, 
(which  has  occafion'd  its  being  callS 
the  Ten  ]Vetks  Stock)  ;  and  if  the 
Seafbn  be  tolerably  cool  and  moifl, 
theie  Flowers  will  be  very  large  : 
And  nuttv  times  there  are  l^ge 
Double  Flowen  prodoeM  amon^ 
them,  which  renders  them  weB 
worth  propagating,  efpetially  if  you 
ibw  them  in  ^4y,  which  wul  caufe 
them  to  flower  in  Angufl  and  Sep- 
tembtTt  when  Flowers  are  begin- 
ning to  be  fcarce  in  the  Gardens. 
Xhcfe  Plants  produce  ripe  Seeds 

D  }  the 
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the  lame  Year,  and  nr^f  inrvive 
a  Winter. 

;  ThcfcPlaiits  (MIAiSihe  phntea* 
in  a  frcfli  light  Soil,  which  muft 
not  he  dung^i'  for  they  don't  do 
lb  well  upon  a  rich  Soil,  in  which 
they  are  apt  to  grow  very  rank,  and 
then  their  Roots  canker  and  decay  j 
fo  that  they  fcldom  abide  the  Win- 
ter in  fach  Soils i  but  in  a  frcfli  Soil; 
they  will  (land  our  ordinary  Winters 
extremely  well,  and  will  produce 
Urge  fair  Flowers. 

The  cbmmon  Shigle  WkU-fimer 
is  .very  feldom  cukivated  mOardenSy 
but  is  often  found  growing  upon 
old  IVdU  and  Buildings  in  divers 
Parts  of  England:  This  is  the  Sort 
v/hich  is  directed  in  the  College 
Dlf^enfatory   for   medicinal  Ufcs. 
But  the   Doable  of  this  Kind  is 
very  common  in  moft  of  the 
lijh  Gardens,  which  is  propagated 
by  planting  Slips  or  Cuttings  in  any 
or  the  Spring  Months,  obfcrving  to 
yratcr  and  flude  them  until  rhejr 
have  taken  Root  j  after  -which, 
fhcy  may  be  remov'd  to  the'Plic^ 
where  they  are  to  remain. 
\  ;TKc  Straw-cblour'd  Wall-flovfer 
[with  Double  Flowers  was  formerly 
inore  common  in  the  Englijh  Gar- 
dens than  at  prclvnr:    Thi'-,  is  a 
much  finjr  Sort  for  Shew  ihan  the 
'Common,  the  Plantsgcneral' y  grow- 
ing'rnore  upright ;  and  the  Spikes 
,0/    flowers    arc     much  larger, 
"and  grow  much   clofer  together 
!t!in(*  thole ;  but  the  Flowers  have 
.very  little  Scent}  whieh,  l  inppoip, 
lias  pccaiion'd  its  being  Ic^Ks  cultf- 
?vatid''thaq  it  was  formerly  i  tM* 
'indecj,  for  Shew,  it  is  iiifcffor -tfc 
rone  of  the 'SOftS  of  ^//^/fi^w^r/: 
This  .is  2^£q  propagated  ^y  Slips,  as 
ibe  Common  Sort. 

The  White  liull^owcr  is  propa- 
gate J  by  fbwing  liic  Scevir.  in  A^r'il^ 

jL\  the  nionncr  bchxc  directed  tbf 


tfie  SlmkJn^fmms  if  the 
Seeds aregeetf,  #wfe  wfllbeimav 

DoaUe^Ftowers  proda^d  Mmm 
them,  which  may  be  contimi'd, 
planting  the  Slips  in  the  fame  man-* 
ner  as  hath  bwn  dircf^ed  for  tiio 
commonWkll-flowtr,  But  the  Doa- 
ble of  this  Kind  being  fomcwhat 
tenderer  than  the  other  Sorts  of 
Wall-flowerty  fhould  be  plan»^ed  into 
Pots  fiU'd  with  light  firefli  Earth,  and 
in  the  Winter-fearon  (hould  be 
plac'd  under  a  Hot-bed  Frame, 
where  dief  niaf  kit  flidtef 'd  (fton 
levereFnAi^  but  hi  mild  ^li^her 
dwy  Ihodd  Hftve  fts  mncfa  iiree  open 
Air  asjpo(fibler>n  which 'Manage^ 
ment-TOCy  will  endure  two  •of  ihm 
Years,  and  producfiar  Flowers. 

The  large  Flowering  Wall-Jhwf 
is  alfb  propagated  by  Seed*;  in  the 
fime  manner  as  the  Stock-Gilli- 
Jlowers  y  for  tho*  it  will  grow  from 
Slips,  yet  thefe  feldom  make  (b 
good  Plants  as  thofe  produced  rrom 
Seeds,  nor  will  they  flower  fo 
ftrong.  Thw  Sort  welv  prddiim 
itmsfW^)t  FtoWen,  out  yt»k 
weB  worth  propagnting^  4b^'<the 
Ltrgeneft  and  Sweetaels  ^iHs 
FlowerSLr  and  if  they  are  ^^iSmA 
in  a  very  poorMiy  Soil,  will  ^CW- 
tinue  two  or  three  Yeafs,  SMdmo* 
dure  the  Cold  extremely  well. 

The  Ravenal  fVall-flcwir   h  at 
prefcnt  in  the  greateft  Eftecm  with 
the  curious  Florifts,   the  Flowers 
'of  this  Kind  being  full  as  large  as 
the  iaft*mention*d  Sore,  and  arc  of 
t  fine  He^dffli  or  Iron  Colour  oq 
the  Outiid^,  -fts  «lib  df  -Afltextovop* 
"dlnary  "Mcffmt&i  tdft^tiiis  is 
iipt  to  ^produce  Double  ^&f0en 
than  the  former:  It  is  propagatd^ 
'by  Seeds,  whieh  ^Ibduld  bt  »Wti 
in  M«rf^,  and  mittag'd  as  waS'  dh- 
rciftcd  for  the  Sfoch-Gilli-flewer,  ob^ 
ferving  never  to  plant  them  fa 
xiQk  i>Qii,  whicJi  wil|<c«ule  Ihem 
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to  grow  very  f^Qi,  during  the  Sum-  Ac  ikik  ;  for  which  Rc»ibn,  tl\c 
mer-fcafoni  but  they  icldom  endure  riants  ihould  be  fcr  into  Pot;,  and 
the  Winter  in  liich   Soili.    The  treated  as  the  Djuble  Whirc  If^r/f 
Doubie-iiower'd    Plants    of   ti\i^  Jhvfr  :    bpt  you  DiOiilJ  o  >rcrve. 
Kind  may  aUb  be  prop|^arcd  by  never  to  ol^ot  them  in  a  rich  Soil, 
3iips,  in  tjie  lame  m^uuier  as  the  .which  wikl  cauic  th^m  to  lx:comp 
lic&rc-W(caM«o'4  Sortf    but  tbidlf  plain,  (as  }  have  pftdi  fMfrv'^)  a<y 
IbflWiU  be  .Aie|!(fir*4  i|i  Wioter,  as  ijbould  they  have  too  pii|j^MoiQ;u^ 
WUjU^GSi^  {br  thie  white  liUli-  jyhich  very  ofieodcdroy^ '^jhl 
jfavi^lOfih^wJife        W  lubjetl       A  !  th  Sorts  of  ffiiU~fi^ers  wijl 
be  )uQ'd  by  very  (harp  Frolb.  abide  Mj\$  Cold  much  Jbcttcr  if  plant- 
{]p4|i||lK4s  of  tWs  Kind  (hould  be  cd  in  a  very  gravelly  and  Aony  Soil, 
j^llpo  chang'd,  or  eUe  they  will  tlun  when  they  are  in  a  rich  Earth, 
^leat^  dcgcner?Xc.  as  may  be  obfcrv'd  by  thoie  which 
The  old  Poubic  Bloody  grow  upon  the  Tods  of  Walls,  and 
fiower  was  formerly  more  common  other  Buildings,  where  (bmcLlmcs 
in  LngUnd  than  ot  prefcnt,  it  being  they  are  very  much  expos'd  to  the 
at  this  Time  rarely  ^o  be  fecn:  This  cold  Winds,  and  yet  odcn  endure 
is  a  Variety  of  the  common  jDouhlp  the  flnrjpeft  Wiocers  j  wheo  iho^ 
Wi^U-foTP^r^  from  which  it  onl/  which  were  oborod  ia  a  ^o«i  ^ 
j&ife$.m  . having  the  Qiit&le  qf  thfi  have  been  deltroy*^  notwitf^aaA- 
r^ecds  of  a  ]^k»dy  Golaur :  Jit  may  log  they  have  a  warm  Situation. 
4^  propagated  by  Siips*  as  the  com-      LEVEL,  a  Nlathcmadcai  Inftru- 
jpon  Sort}  .b|tt,rq|iMrcs  to  be  ihel-  mcnt  fcrving  to  draw  a  Line  ra- 
ter'd  ton  extreme  Coid  in  the  rallcl  to  the  Horizon,  not  only  for 
Winter,  which  often  dci^roys  thelc  variou:  Ufcs  in  Mafonry,  cr^  but 
Plants  if  they  JK^^0PjaaQ^C3Cpos'(i  alio  to  mcalure  the  Diilcreocc  of 


.tp  it.  Afcent  and  D.-fccnt  between  feve- 

Thc  Ycllow-ftrip'd  IVall-Jower  is   ral  Places,  tor  the  Convey iqg.  ^f 
alfo  a   Variety   of  the  common    Water,  Urajiiuig;  of  Fens,  O'^. 
Double  Soit,   having  its  Leaves  .    A  ffil/W  JLe^^l  Ibcwi  ihc  ^lorl- 


beautifully  variegated  in  the  Spring  xoBtal  Line,  by  mea^s  Qt  a  S^I&cc 

and  Wintcr-ieafoo  >  but  i^(he  Su  m-  of  Water,  or  other  Li^i4»  Jf^u^K^ 

mcr.  when  ihc  Planis  m  very  free  oo  this  ftjnoiplc,  that  Wetter  alway  > 

jtf  GvamA,  they  d^enoGitt  an  he  naturaOyiplaces  itfelf  W. 
fl^ii;  qsile  pimu  (o  that  at  tji^t      I'be  moil  (implc  Indriunent  iar 

ikalho  £ae  is  very  litde  imty  in  this  Ufe,  is  made  of  a  long  wo^^ 

xhcmt  This  is  4U0  fanp^lied  .by  Trough  or  Canal  whofe  Sidqs  are 

•^l^,  as  the  ComiOoa  ^Sdrt  -y  but  parallel  to  its  Bai^;  fo  that  bein<; 

Should  be  planted  in  a  wanyi  Situa-  equally  fill'd  with  Water,  the  Sur- 

tiop,  Qtherwife  it  will  oftm  ^ifler  ^^ce  thereof  (bews  th^  Line  f£ 

by  great  Colds  in  Winter.  Ltvil, 

The  Silvcr-fthp'd  mU-Jlower  is      This  Level  is  alfo  made  with  two 

much  more  beautiful  than  the  laft.  Cups  fiil'd  to  the  t\yo  Ends  of  a 

and  generally  retams  its  beautiful  .Pipe  th^^^^r  Hoya  Feet  long,  abqot 

Variegation  through  the  whole  Year,  a*  loch -ill  diameter  i  by  means 

This  is  propagated  by  Slips,  as  the  whercoft  the  Water  commnoUa^es 

iocpacri  but  flioiild  he  MtCf^d4o  fim  thp  one  to.thp.iiAfi^f:^p; 
.Winter,  being  much  tCiter Jkhn       ^  PlB^.bq^FW^^ 
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Stand,  hf  meufs  of  z  Ball  anj  vtl ;  bat  five  Stakes  m  CBoagh  ia 
jfocketf  when  the  two  Cups  be-  a  fmall  Ground, 
tfomc  equally  full  of  Warcr,  the  two       When  this  is  done,  you  may  lay  - 
Surfaces  mark  the  Line  of  L«/t/.       your  Lev*/ afide,  and  look  over  the 
Inftead  of  Cups,  this  Tnftrument   the  Head  ot  one  to  the  Head  of 
may  be  made  with  two  fhort  Cylin-   another,  and  caufc  the  Perfon  who 
dcrs  of  Glals  three  or  four  Inches   aiTifts  yoa  to  put  down  Stakes  be- 
long, faftcn'd  to  each  End  of  the  Pipe  twecn  two  and  two,  'till  you  have 
vriai  Wax  or  Nbftick    then  the  let  as  maajr  Stakei  Ltv§l  m  tkt 
Pipe  being  fiU*d  ehber  wHh  com-  Gnmnd  at  ym  tUak  owwreniti 
pon  or  coloar*d  WJter»'  will  Ihew  or  you  may  uie  a  Ride,  which 
stiHf' through   the  Cylinder,  by  ing  plac'd  kvel  with  the  Head  of 
means  of  which  the  t'me  cf  l  evel  the  Stake,  you  m^y  looko?er  tlMt 
is  dctermin'd  $  the  Height  of  the   to  the  Head  of  the  other,  aod  put 
Water,  with  rcfpeft  to  the  Centre   Stakes  down  between  you  and  the 
of  the  Earth,  being  always  the  fame   other  Stake  to  what  Number  fo% 
in  both  Cylinders.    This  Level  is  pleafc. 

very  commodious  in  J-cvcHing  fraali  The  Ground  being  thus  ftaked 
Diftanres.  out,  with  all  the  Stakes  Heads  level, 

if  you  would  level  any  Piece  qf  and  half  a  Foot  higher  than  the 
Ground  that  you  can  fee  firom  Side  higheft  Ground,  in  Ibme  Groundc 
to  Side»  or  from  the  Middle  to  tfaie  middle  Stake  and  the  Stakes  ta 
any  Side,  iet  up  ^our  Inftrument  the  Crofs-Unfe  Vi91  be  the  Level- 
in  the  Middle  of  it,  whether  it  be  Lme  the  Qromd  miift  he  brought 
a  IVater  Level  or  a  GrQund  Level   to  j  that  is,  abating  the  Hill,  and 

"with  Sights:  Fbcc  it  fo  high,  that   filling  up  the  Low  Side  to  x\\q  Level 
^od  'tnay  fee  over  the  highed  Part  of  the  Mid- Line.  But  if  the^Ground 

"of  the  Ground  half  a  Foot,  or  a  be  very  uneven,  then  you  muft 
^'oot  J  then  let  up  a  Stake  in  the  meafurc  over  all  the  Stakes,  apd 
Middle,  fo  that  the  Top  may  be  take  them  middle  high  for  their 
exa(ftly  lerel  with  the  S'ghts,  and  Mean-LfO'e/.and  by  theil»/eo/T]fcw, 
another  Stake  on  the  higcft  Side,  proportion  your  Ground  to  that, 
the  Top  of  which  muft  be  level  As  for  Inftance:  If  a  Valley  be 
ivith  tl^e  middle  Sfftke :  Then  ten  Polei  m  foogth,  and  two  Feet 
either  torn  t}ie  I.rfirl'or'Xook-back  '  m  depth  from  the  ftrait  Line,  and 
Sight,'  nid  let  up  another  Stake  on  there  be'  a  Hill  five  -Poka  long  i 
the  (AWer  pround  level  with  the  How  manv  Fept  deep  nmft  a  ?&• 

'two  firfti   ib  then  ybtt  will -hive  ion  fink  thofe  five  Poles  tofiU.ttp 
three  Stakes  ftandmgma|>p|p/.         the  Valley?  This  Qaeftion  m^  be 
Thfn  keeping  yovir  tevtl  true  rrlblv'd  by  the  Invcrfc  or  Back  Rirft 
to  the  middle  Stake,  turn  it  *till  it   »f  Three,  and  will  ftandthus-:  iU  f 

'  makes  Right  Angles  with  the  three  is  to  2,  Co  is  ro  to  4. 

'  Stakes,  and  let  up  two  Stakes  on 

'  each  Side  one  Level  wit^h  thole 

'three,  fo  that  then  you  will  Jiave 

•  iSve  Stakes  in  two  Unes  fct  true  f)*o(4 

ifvei:  "  /     So  that «  farte  muft  go  four  Feet 

*  if  theGn&ood  be  large,  you  may  deq>  in  Cick  t  Hili  to  o^ke  goo4 

<  If 
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If  you  are  to  abutt  the  Top  of  are  ripe^  in  a  moift  Spot  of  GrottaJ; 

a  Hill  four  Feet  deep,  and  two  Poles  and  when  the  Plants  come  up  the 

irom  the  Top  of  that  Hill  thofi;  Spring  following,  they  Ihould  be 

four  Feet  are  to  come  out.  tranfpanted  out  to  the  Difiance  a€ 

To  perform  this,  fet  up  a  Stake  eighteen  Inches  or  two  Feet  aiun* 

Ott  the  Top  ot  a  Hill  two  or  three  der,  in  a  moift  Soil     where,  sf 

Feec  abotve-groiind,  aid  anocfacr  of  they  are  keprclmv  fen  Weeds* 

theftne  il%ht  wImm     Depdb  tiMy  will  thriPf  ttMfiagly,  lai 

oMBctotti  Mt40«m«lM|Bethm  tht  ftoond  fnwrnw  iHi  fMten 

lUdafMOi that,  tfll the  Head  eooMi  ioeda:  But  tlw  Herb  may  be 

to  be  in  a  Line  wick  theie  tw^  oaeatly  cut  for  V§k  tw  Row 

and  at  tlHttekityM  aittft  btoot  Aidii^  Ibmal  Years,  do  teat 

Foot  deep.  again  continoallr  after  beiog  cat| 

At  &x  Poles,  fiake  down  ano-  Co  that  a  few  Plants  will  be  fufi^ 

ther,  as  before,  and  there  you  mud  cient  tor  the  Ufc  of  a  Family, 
be  two  Feet  deep  :    Then  ilake      The  iecond  and  third  Sorts  are 

down  another  at  nine  Poles,  and  only  preierv'd  in  Collections  of 

there  you  muil  be  three  Feet  deep  i  Plants  for  Variety,  but  are  not  aa 

and  you  may  fet  more  Stakes  at  any  U(e  at  preient.   Thefe  may  be 

•^u4  Diftaaces,  which  will  dircA  propagated  in  the  iamc  Mam^r  aa 

jom  fi»  tt  tbat  yon  cannot  go  tbe  lbnMr. 
onifi*  UGOSTILUMi  tl»  Mm. 

LIOOTnCUM»  LofMf.  The  dmrmfhn  noi 

TJw  €Sk»sBtr$  ut%  7ki ZiMm gnmJh  Mrr  vpfofkt 

7k§  L§b9s  •f  tin  LiMws  an  cut  t4  ssdk  cfkin  th§  mmtr  em^s  tf 

mUta  their  Bwdm%  like  tkofi  tf  em  Lm^,  U  tuhuUm,  smd  divUtd  mt 

Pariky ;  the  tUmm  «Pi^,  fvr  the  the  Te}  into  five  Segments ;  the  Ovmy 

wee/k  part,  ef  five  Leaves t  tehuh  ex-  in  the  Centre  of  the  Vover-cuf  be- 

fmsd  in  Jorm  §f  n  Kefi  y  each  of  tomes  a  globular y  (oft  Irmty  fuU  of 

thtfe  Ylewers  are  ft^cceeded  by  two  Jmctt  in  whieh  sre  Udg'd  feem 

•bleng,  gibbofe  fwrrem>d  Seeds^  wkifh  Seeds, 
m  ent  Side  have  a  leafy  Berder,  The  Species  are  $ 

The  Species  2ie  i  i.  Ligustrum     vtdgart,  Jatk, 

u  I^ousTicuMy  vidgMre,  film  Jbist,  The  common  Privot;  * 
4^  %  ^  Goanm  iMag^        i«  LtoomiVM  ;  feUit  tmejeHim 


feli^^nttm.  8coid|Loreage,wMi  MfiMs.   JiM.  j/lm.  Tliilfiv* 


3.  hummmomKi  Qrsttem,  Apil  3.  LfiovariiuM  ;  folHs  e  Utttt  ti*- 

ftlio,  T.  Cor,  OtiofcLoycigOjWitk  pi^Mtis,  H,  R.  tm.  Tbe  pikm 

a  Parflcy  Leaf  Wotch'd  Privet. 

The  firft  of  theie  Plants  is  often  4  LiousrauM ;  filiis  argentatis. 

ns'd  in  Medicine,  and  was  tormerly  Bre^a.  trtd.    The  Silver  •fth^*4 

rcckon'daraoagfttheKitchcnHcrbs,  Pnvet. 

but  is  now  almoft  intirely  caft  out  The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  very 

ot  the  Kitchen-Garden,  and  only  common  in  moft  Parts  of  England, 

cultivated  for  Phyfical  U fes :  This  and  is  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens* 

Plant  may  be  eauly  propagated  by  unleis  for  Variety ;  It  commody 

fowif^      Se^f>  fooa  1^  they  |iowi  aboMt  eight  or  tea  Fm 

Jiigh 
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high,  in  Form  of  a  Shrub,  but  may, 
by  Arc,  be  train'd  up  to  ^  much 
greater  Height,  and  may  be  intcr- 
mix'd  among  other  Trees  of  low 
Growth  in  Wildcrncflest 

The  iccond  Sort  wiU  grow  much 
larger  than  the  firll,  and  is  equally 
hardy :  The  Leaves  of  this  coin- 
monly  remain  upon  the  Tree  until 
the  Spring  before  they  decay,  unle.is 
in  vdcy  hard  Winters ;  for  which 
Reaibn,  it  is  more  eftecm'd  than 
the  common  Sort. 

Thele  Plants  are  eafily  propagated 
by  laying  down  their  tender  Shoots 
in  Autumn,  which  in  one  Year's 
Time  will  be  rooted  enough  to 
tranfplant  i  when  they  may  be  re- 
mov.'d  to  the  Places  where  they  arc 
defign'd  to  remain,  or  planted  in  a 
Nurfcry  for  two  or  three  Ycar^  i 
where  they  may  be  train'd  Jor  the 
Purpofes  delign'd. 

Formerly  thefePlants  were  greatly 
in  Via  for  Hedges,  but  lince  ib 
many  others  of  greater  Beauty  have 
^>ecn  introduc'd,  which  arc  much 
preferable  to  thcle  for  fuch  PurpOr 
ies,  they  have  been  entirely  rc)e<ficd, 
the  Trouble  in  keeping  them  in 
Order  being  very  great,  nor  are 
the  Hedges  made  with-  thcoi  ever 
ib  .tJiick  and  handibmc,  as  cboie 
made  with  divers  other  :Rlant$i.  -ii 

Thc  tw^>  variegated  Kinds  :  are 
pretty  Varictiesamongftotlictftripjl 
■Jahrubs  :  Thclc  may  Ue  propagated 
by  budding,  or  inarching  thtm  upon 
•thepbm  sSrt,  as  alio  by.bying  down 
lixeir  .Branches ;  but  as.tbcy  .ieidora 
ftioot  lb  tail,  as  to  proilUce  many 
.Brandies  proper  for  LayccSiiro  the 
.other  Shdiod  is.chictly  ui'd.  The 
Silvcr-Ui  ip'd  Sort  is  lonicwliat  .ten- 
derer than  rht.  Piaiii,  but  will-endure 
.the  open  Air,  if  planted  in  a  4cy 
anti  .in  a  warm  Situation  j  but 
^i^  cither  of  liic  variegated  Kiuds  be 
pun-.ad  iiv  a  moift,  nchSoii,.th^ 


2rfi  iwhjc'^  to  bccow  pUw  frpm 
their  y^prous  Qrowth.  • 

l,U.ACi  ThePiije-Tw,  :  . 
The  ,Ch^/^s  ^urcj 

'pjf  tlowrs  CQ/ififi  of  onu  Letify  are 

into  fivt  Sf^mmttt  m4  ato  cfilU^fd 
into  oklong  ffechyj  Spikes ;  the  JFlowr 
erj  art  fncfejtied  ihy  comprtfAd  Fo4i» 
jphicb  ajTf  ./caret  an  Inch  iov^»  and 
art  divided  into  two  Cells,  .id  whi^/r 
4tre  cpntain'd  broad,  fiat  Seedft  whifih 
are  comprefs'd  on  their  Edges. 
Tht^Wiarci 

1 .  Lilac  ;  Matthiold.  The  comr 
naon  Blue  lUac,  or  Pipe-Tree. 

a.  Lilac i  fi>re  filho.  Xourn,.  The 
White  PiAc,  .or  Pipc-Txec.  . 

LvLACi  fijre fattitatf  purpur^o, 
Wo/irn.  The  -Jl>?ep  purple  idiocy  pr 
Pipe-Tw.   .  . 

4..  Lilac  j  fiore  albo,  fol^j  ex 
luteo  vAriegatU.  Cat,  ?lant»  Uort, 
The  Yellow-^blotch'd  lilac, 

,f.  Lilac ■>  .fiare  albo,  faliis  ex 
albo  variegAtis.  Cat.  Biant,  Marl. 
The  White-blotdi'd  Lilac. 

.6. >  Lilac  i  foUo^  li^^ri.  Tdfom. 
Lilac  wjth  vPcivet  vLcavcs,  falfid^ 
/"ij/iW,  Thc  Berlian  jalminc^     .  .  . 

7.  LtLAe  ieuimato  .folio.  Town. 
Ulacy  yiMhsnt  Leaves,  falfely  c^U'd, 
The  Cut-leav'd..Eerfian  Jalininc. 

The<three;firft:  Sorts  do  commonly 
grow  eighteen. or  .tiyenty  F^et-high, 
\ftnd  Are  vecy  great  .Ornaments  to 
(Quarters  of  jflo weeing  Trees  in^thc 
Spring  during  their  flowering  Sca- 
.fon,  it  rightlydiipps'damongft  Trees 
.of  the  iame  Growth.    The  fird^ao^ 
iecond  Sorts  arc  more  coromoo 
(than  the  third  i  ibut  the  third  is 
jnuch  .prefbrabie  .to  the  fccond  : 
The  Flowcriof  that  growing  much 
xlofcr  upon  thciBunohes,  and  arc  of 
a  finer  Purple  Colour,  and  the  Trees 
generally  produce  them  in  greater. 
Quantities;  fo  that  this,  ami  the 
white  Sort,  being  regularly  intcr- 
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Bw'd,  do  a&rd  an  agreeable  Va-  Wii(icroe^(i-Q»arters  of  flowcrbg 

riety,  tho*  fiie    fccond   joaay  be  Shrubs,  where  being  intermix'4 

admitted  to  a44  a  Lultre  vq  the  with  other  Shrubs  of  the  (ame 

•ther.          .  ^^wth,  they  afford  an  agreeable 

mmS»  nm'M$  laiOff  fto^T^i^  Pro^ca.    Thefc  pro^noc  their 

taklof  fttotafc  <i«liidi'iftCTr  (kat  ¥l»mm4a  mi^  longer  Mid  ilqi- 

fbnh  in  great  ?lent7  from  die  joI4  4aMr  Itamihfli'Cl^  m#thv  imih 

Plants  :  Acfie  flieuld  be  taken  off  fttd  Jnnrf  a^DMe  igr^pi^Spili^- 

iaiOftiliy,  9td  fkomLteo  a  Niu>  They  fluav  be  profiagated  .fepi|i 

fir|r,*«iN^Qre  «hey  siaynmaia  throe  Suck^y  at  tiht  f^rimi  hut  as  thegr 

or  four  Years  i  after  which  Time  feldom  produce  them  hi  fuph  pW> 

they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplaot  into  ty,  fb  the  moft  expeditious  Me» 

the  Wildcmefs,  where  they  are  to  thod  ts,  to  propagate  them  hf 

continue :  They  will  require  no  o-  l.ayers,  which  will  take  Root  in 

therCultuiJe  than  to  dig  the  Ground  one  Year  fit  to  tranfplanti  and  the 

about  them  every  Year,  and  take  Plants  thus  rais'd,  will  be  much 

off  the  Suckers  which  are  produc'd  better  rooted  than  thofc  produc'd 

bam  their  Aeots^  which*  if  (u^  Stickeri,  and  are  pot  fo  fubje^t 

ferM  to  xcmatii,  wmU  Jkrvc  tbr  to  4M  fertji  3|Kkfirs  froq^  their 

irid-ibttCBf  ttii  jgpom  -ttp  intp  an  JUeti.     •  ... 

ivagi^  Thiclnr.  Xhs  Cm4c»r'a*Soct  dtftdlirqvi 

The/  will  ^ow  in  dflUPlI:  -Hf  ^he  q^cr  in  no  otIkK  inffifff 

So'l  or  Situation,  but  49  otfmmon-  ad  li^yiog  its  ^Id^r  li^fi*  4fl9tf 

hr  ijQomr  heft  in  that  which  is  cut  in:  JUicf      hoKk  very 

Mf  i  for  though  a  ftrong,  moift  dy,  and  will  grow  in  talmyftAV 

Soil  will  caufe  them  to  grow  more  Soil  or   Situation,  and   may  be 

irigoroudy,  yet  they  arc  feldom  Ip  train'd   up   to  regular  Heaas,  if 

produ<Stive  of  Flowers  as  in  a  dry  rightly  mjinag'ti  while  young. 

Soil,  which  is  generally  ,ihe  Cafe  LliUlO   ASPHOD^t^US  The 

.With  moft  other  Plants.             *  ^^hodel  #r  Day  i^iiy. 

The  two  variegated  Sorts  .aiP  Hhc  ffkar^t^irs  juc} 

nraiarv'd  hy  &nie  RefiiofK^  who  JtMtkyi^       UU  AifMcl  (fir 

4bitg|cii»imp'd.Fknt!«,4liCm-  iKingrpcar>}       mnnr  caa^  '$f 

ittevibaC'they  haive.no  great  JBeaii-  itm                 u  dtiplv  nfft  4ot0 

€f  m  tlm^  afik  in  tho'Smmer-  tfi*  Si^gmtms,  ,and  •xptim  h  9trm 

time^  when  theie  Plants  j»re  free  pf  i^iAyj  tbgfi^mer  is  fit^uM 

<ff  Growth,  their /iNiiie'Mdtyel-  ^Wirnil  jruity  T»k^b^mi^ 

^  Aloiches  do  «ai  .maar  ves^r  ^trM  romdifl}  sadi* 

tyiHA:  jnd  wftma'they  do,  it  The  ^ectes  are;  .  . 

rpcars  more  like  a  Diftemper  in  i.   Lilio-Asphodelus  ;  lutens, 

them,  than  any  real  Beauty.  Thelc  ?ark.  Tar.  The  YcDow  Day  Lily, 

may  be  props^ated  by  budding  or  i.  Lilio-Asphodelus  i  funkeus^ 

inarching  them  u^oa^thciconunon  SAi^k.  F/tr.   The  Red  Day  Lily, 

.tet.  Thcle  Plants  are  very  common 

The  Priret-leav'd  JJka  are  of  .in  mofl  of  the  old  JSnglifi  Gardens, 

humbler  Growth  than  thole  hefosc*  the  .firft  is  ofren  caU*d  by  the  Gar- 

mentioned,  IBdom  t^og  jflum  .doinrt*  :t|ie  OHrffMr  Tkitrfifi,  from 

lir  or  i§s9tB  Mt  -Jhigh,  Imt' m  Ouvrng  a  mtj  agreeaUe-Secnr ; 

-nay         Qnmufwn  m  AmU  Jbut  ilie .other  u  c^il^'die  ^ 
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Itfy,  or  the  Tldir^  Onaiigi 
in  moil  Places. 

They  ire  both  very  hardy  Plants, 
•nd  will  multiply  exceedingly,  it' 
luflfered  to  remain  two  or  three 
Years  andiihirbedL  eTpectilly  the 
'fed  Sort»  wUdi  Mids  foftb  £Ntt 
Qliaotitiei  of  0§4bsM  ftom  the  old 
•  VIttits»  hf  which  they  may  be  eai- 
I3f  pkop^Ked:  The  beftTiiiiet» 
tranqsluit  their  Roots  is  in  Stfftm* 
'in  or  O^obtr,  after  tfatfar  Leaves 
are  decay'd  (tho'thcy  inay  be  re- 
mored  at  almoft  any  Time,  provi- 
ded they  arc  taken  up  with  Care, 
and   not   kept   too   long  above 
Ground)  they  are  proper  for  large 
Borders  in  a  Plcafurc  Garden,  or 
to  plant  under  Trees  in  Avenues, 
where  they  will  thrive  and  flower 
:i«ry  Weill  hut  they  are  loo  ]aree 
Ibr  finall  Flower  Gardens,  and  aN 
*IM  Harbour  for  Snails  and  other 
Vermin,  for  which  Reaibn  thoy 
ihouki  not  he  admitted  too  near 
'  choicer  Plants. 

They  will  grow  in  almoft  any 
Soil  or  Situation  i  the  yellow  Sort 
produces  its  Flowers  in  May  and 
yuntt  and  the  red  Sort  comes  a- 
bout  a  Month  later  -,  their  Flowers 
are  of  a  (hort  Duration,  ieldom 
Continuing  above  two.  Days,  hut 
are  Iheoeeded  hy  fteih  Fkiwars  for 
near  a  Month  &ecei&ve)y;  hot 
the  flowers  of  the  yellow  Sow 
are  iiiidkr»  and  of  lo^er  Dura- 
tion. 

.  LlUO-KAHaSSUS;  Lily-Paf- 

fwa.. 

The  ChAT^Hfrs  arc ; 
Jt  hath  a  coated^  bHlbem  Rm^; 
the  Fhver  is  JJjafA  likt  a  Lily,  con- 
fifimg  of  fix  liMfis^  imd  is  etwM 

'thi  NarciiKisi  tht  tfuii  fkuuh  tk§ 
Wttft0ir  fli  fk$  (km  Vmn  tk§ 
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dividti  inu  thru  CttUf  mhkk  4lr# 
fil*d  vfith  rmnMJh  SitA, 
The  Species  arc ; 

I.  Lilio-Narcissus  }  InMcus,  fa^ 
tttrato  colore  pHrpurafcens.  Mor.  Hift, 
The  Lily-Daiibdil,  of  a  drcp  Pur- 
pleneoloar. 

a.  Xjiuo^Aiieiistfffi  JliA»,jlH 
ft  0U§t  tsH9i4m  retkmf^  TUmm.  I9- 
Sm  Lily  DaiMii.  wkh  i  wite 
flower,  whtck  la  itddifli  on  ths 
Ontfide. 

%.  Lilio-Nakcish7S  ;  pdyanthm^ 
fare  incamstOf  fundo  ex  Uaeo  alht' 
fiente,  Sloan,  Cat.  Many-flower'd 
Lily-Daffodil,  with  a  Carnation 
Flower,  having  a  whitifh  yellow 
Bottom,  commonly  call'd  in  the  l^ejt 
Indies^  Red  IJU, 

fuilUJbn*  Mr.  ay.  tktjMMM 
]Jly4Mfihdil»  ^mmm^  aiiUd  the 
Goemfty  Lily. 

'   f.  Lilio-Narcissvs  ;  filiff  ikf|t 
fimo,  fioribus  rdveis  m§lmi»^  Ttum. 
Lily-Daifodil,  with  a  very  broad 
Leaf,  «nd  Aowy  Flowers  without 

Scent. ' 

6.  LiLio- Narcissus  i  IruHcus, 
Narcfjfus  LiliflorHs,  aureus,  Jiriis, 
argenteis  piifus^  Jlorihus  amplisy  ctr- 
nuts  gemellis,  caule  mugno  cepa  fi* 
ftulofo,  Fluk.  ?hy.  Indian.  Lily-Chf- 
fodd.  With  ample  .  Gold*ookMir'd 
flowerf jotted  with  Siver,  aiida 
large  hollow  Stalk..  . 

7.  Lili^Narcissus  ;  InSctUi  0^ 
'r§  kUttmatOy  lineis  a  I  bis  Jiriato,  odo- 
rato.  Indian  Lily-Dafibdil,  with  a 
Carnation  Flower  ftrip'd  with 
white  Lines,  and  of  a  fwcet  Scent, 
commonly  called  the  Bdl2i>dpnna  Lily. 

8.  Li  lio-Narcissu$  i  Inteus,  au* 
tumnalisy  minor.  Tottrn.    The  leflcr 

•  yellow  Autumnal  Lily  •  Daffodil, 
-imm^nly  iMd  the  Autumnal  Nar- 
-dflos. 

The  M  of  tklenantt  ia  vny 
r9vc  atprilciii'h|X»^W|  but  in 
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tuh  it  is  very  common,  eTpecial- 
ly  ibout  fUrtncit  yihest  thef  btring 
krgs  BmAu  9i  the  Flowm  iiH 
tp  the  Market  and  icB-  tiiem  for 
Flower-Pots,  bj  tfaeHimeof  NSw^ 

4|fatf  Jg/fg  JwiH^  aad  is  probably, 
one  of  the  firft  Sorts  of  this  Fkiw^ 
cr  which  was  brought  into  Ei^ 
rofe.  This  Plant  thrives  well 
in  Jtalyy  as  to  need  no  other  Cul- 
ture than  the  common  LUy^  and 
although  it  does  not  flower  until 
At4£uft,  yet  it  commonly  produces 
good  Seeds  in  that  Country,  from 
which  they  propa^ce  them  in 
great  Pkaty «  but  with  us  they  re- 
^tfe  t0  be  fltt^  iD  Pots  filTd 
wiA  rftw  B«rtl^  end  ill  Vi^ 
thc7  miiK  %e  IhclterU  to  prevent 
their  Leaves  being  deftroyVI  bf 
the  Froft,  which  if  it  does  ttot 
quite  kill  their  Roots,  wiU  £>  wea- 
ken them^  as  that  they  will  not 
recover  Strength  to  flower  in  (c- 
vera]  Years  after,  though  you 
ihould  attend  them  with  ever  Co 
much  Care.  This  Plant  produces 
its  Flowers  in  September^  and  the 
Green  Leaves  come  up  foon  after, 
and  abide  aU  the  IVbtttr  and  spring 
until  AUy^  at  which  Time  they 
decav,  Iboft  after  which  the  Roots 
Ibmud  be  tranfplanted,  for  if  thqr 
aee  let  (land  till  July,  they  wiU 
havie  fent  forth  new  Fibres,  when 
it  will  greatly  inture  the  Roots  if 
they  are  difturb'd. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  lefs  common 
in  EngUnd  than  the  tirfl ;  this  lei- 
dora  produces  more  than  one 
Flower  upon  each  Stalk,  which  is 
ixnaller  than  thole  ot  the  former  ^ 
but  nearly  <if  the  fime  Figure  i 
this  is  alio  cultiTated  as  dbe  for- 
and  fiowei:s  about  the  fime 
SeafiMb 

The  third  Sort  is  very  common 
an  BsrUdfi,  St.  fChr'tJlofher\  and 
ibe  other  w^n^  I(Mids  of  the 
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mfi  iMMiti  bat  at  preient  it  b  ve- 
ry rare  in  SKgUmd:  This  Sort  is 
much  tenderer  than  either  of  the 
toraaer,  and  wiU  xeqatre  to  be  kcve 
hi  a  Hotbed  of  Ttanw^a  Barl^ui 
order  to  produce  Fhnmi.  Tim 
Roots  of  this  Plant  .may  be  verf 
eaCly  brought  6001  the 
i^s%  if  they  are  taken  up  inunedi- 
atciy  after  their  Leaves  decay,  and 
fent  over  in  a  Box  dry,  for  if  they 
are  planted  in  Tubs  of  £arth,  they 
generally  rot  in  their  Pai&ge,  by 
receiving  too  great  Quantities  of 
Water. 

•  The  tertk  Sert  if  fuppos'd  to 
come  originaUy  fnm  JafMn,  but 
has  been  many  Years  cohiratBd  m 

the  Gardens  of  Ctmnfy  and 
jki  in  both  which  Races  thef 
to  thrive  as  wdL  as  if  it  WM 
their  native  Country ;  and  from 
thofe  IHands  their  Roots  are  ient 
annually  to  the  Curious  in  moft 
Parts  of  Europe,  and  are  common- 
ly call'd  Guernfey  Lilies ;  the  Roou 
of  this  Plant  arc  jgeneially  brought 
over  in  Jnly  mdAHguji,  but  the 
ibooer  th^  are  taken  out  of  the 
Ground  after  their  haem  decay, 
they  are  the  better:  for  atthoag^ 
the  Roots  which  are  taken  up 
when  tiieir  Flower-ilems  hem  t» 
appear,  witt  flower,  yet  their  Pow- 
ers will  not  be  ib  larger  nor  will 
their  Roots  be  near  Co  good  after, 
as  thofe  which  were  removed  be« 
fore  they  had  ient  out  SteOk  Fi* 
bres. 

When  thefe  Roots  come  over 
they  ihould  be  planted  in  Pots  fiU-  . 
ed  with  £rc(h,  light,  iandy  Earth, 
mix'd  with  a  uttle  very  rotten 
Dung,  and  placed  m  a  warm  Situ* 
ation,  obiaVing  now  and  then  t9 
refireih  the  Earth  with  Water »  but 
by  no  Means  let  them  have  too 
much  Wet,  which  would  rot  their 
Roots*  e^cialiy  bc^e  they  come 
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AA  40f  ^  RMIfe  m  atft  lltong 
MUgft  ^  0oWer,  wilF  b<^in  t0* 
tht  Bod  of  their  Fiower- 
ftem  (which  is  cottiHoiilj  of  A 
ted  G>lour)  thefefore  you  (hoald 
^moVc  thcle  Pots  mto  a  Situatfofi 
where  they  may  have  the  full  Be- 
nefit of  the  Sun,  and  may  be  (hei- 
tcr'd  from  ftrong  Winds;  but  by 
no  ^4cans  place  them  too  near  a 
Wail,  nor  under  Gla&s,  Which 
iMMiU  inw  iksm  op  ^iMk,  tni 
lendcrtiratfefi  boiimls  AttUs 
Soiibii  they  ihould  be  gently  r6- 
Mfi  friih  Wafer,  if  the  Weather 
%e  wfrm  4ry  ^  but  if  it  fhould 
frove '  very  wet,  tliey  Ibould  be 
ftreen'd  from  it. 

When  the  Flowers  begin  to  o- 
pcn,  the  Pots  fbould  be  removed 
under  Shelter,  to  prevent  the  Flow- 
ers from  being  injured  by  too 
much  Wet ;  but  they  muft  not  be 
kept  too  Cioic,  nor  placed  in  a  Si- 
tttitidii  too  wsu  iUy  WUdi  wcntkl 
ocdiim  their  GbkMir  to  be  lefir 
tMji  wad  Mten  their  Decay«  The 
Flowers  of  this  Plant  wB  cootf' 
litic  in  Beauty  (if  rightly  manae*d) 
i  filU  Month,  and  though  they 
have  no  Scent,  yet  for  the  Rich- 
hcCs  of  their  Colour,  they  are  jiifl- 
}y  e/leem  i.\  in  the  firft  Rank  ot  the 
Flowery  Race. 

After  the  Flowers  are  dccay'd, 
the  Green  Leaves  will  begin  to 
Ihoot  forth  in  Length,  and  if 
IhdtePd  from  fevere  Gold,  w!U 
concimie  growing  all  the  Whiter  $ 
*  bat  they  moft  hiave  «s  mach  free 
Air  «5  poflible  in  mild  Weather, 
tnd  be  covered  only  in  great  Rain& 
or  Frofts,  for  which  Pitrpo£e  a 
common  Hot-bed  Frame  is  the 
propcreft  Shelter  for  them,  under 
v/hich  if  they  are  placed,  the 
GlaiTcs  may  be  taken  otF  conilant- 
\j  every  Day  in  dry  open  Weather, 
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wAkkt9^*4iMiimpi  tii<'tiem» 
l»gro##rOllga3(k&  EfMdi  ^Mteei^ 
»  wh«tt  they  m  placed  ii»  a  Qtm^ 
bouie,  or  not  evpefisd-tft'the  opei» 
Air,  they  will  grow  loi^  and  fleo- 
dcr,  and  have  a  pale,  weak  AfpcdJ?, 
whereby  the  Roots  will  become* 
weak,  fo  that  it  feldom  happens 
that  they  produce  Flowers  uoder 
fuch  Management.  '  .. 

Theft  Roots  ihould  be  tranf- 
Ranted  every  other  Year  toward 
#ehmr  Bud  of  7mm,  or  the  fie* 
gSnekat  of  Jtdy,  and  ptaed 
freib,  Iifth-  (bttt  they  IhouUl  Ml 
beoftener  removed,  for  that  wtoidA 
retard  their  Flowering.)  "fhe  OfF- 
ftts  (hould  idfb  be  taken  off  and 
planted  into  leparatc  Pots,  whidi 
in  three  Years  Time  will  produce 
Flowers,  fo  that  after  Perlbn  are 
once  ftock'd  with  thcfe  Roots, 
they  may  increafe  them,  ib  as  to 
have  a  Supply  of  blowing  Roots, 
withoot  being  at  the  Trouble  or 
Expeoce  of  ftndlog  to  Gtmitfn  e* 
vcryTear  for  ftefli  Roots  j  aiMthe 
Roota  ^eftrfod  hut,  wSl  floiwer 
Wronger  than  thofe  which  aie  ofiH 
ally  brought  from  thence ;  for  tht 
lohabitanta  of  thofe  lilands  are  not 
very  curious  in  cultivating  thcfe 
Roots  .  Their  uliial  Method  is  to 
plant  them  at  a  great  Diftance  in  a 
Bed  of  common  Earth,  where  they 
let  them  remain  for  many  Y»rs, 
in  which  Time  they  produce  fuch  a 
Number  of  Off-fets,  that  many 
timet  one  (ingle  Qufter  has  con- 
tahi'd  above  a  Hundred  Roots  $  by 
which  Means- tho&  which  grovr 
OA  the  Inlide,  are  ib  nrach  com^ 
prelfed  by  the  outer  Roots,  tluk 
they  are  perfectly  flatted,  and  from 
the  Number  of  Roots  they  arc  afl 
rendered  weak,  and  fo  unfit  to 
produce  fuch  large  Stems  of  Flow- 
ers, as  thofe  which  have  grown  finglc 
and  are  of  a  ipherical  Figure.    -  -  * 
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But  when  a  Perlbn  has  got  a 
k^ge  Number  of  tbde  Roots,  it 
Wilt  DC  trCMiuiuuiiiii  w  |Piuuve 
t&emr  kl  fbe%  flietefUe  7611  ftoukl 
prepare  ft  Bed  .of  die  Mowing 
fivcfab  in  finiie  well-(heIterM 
of  the  Garden,  t;i£.  Take  i  third 
Firt  of  freih  Vir^n  Earth  upoer  a 
F^hxr^  Ground,  which  is  light, 
then  put  near  an  equal  Part  ot  Sea 
Sand,  to  which  you  fhould  add 
rotten  Dung  and  lifted  Limc-rub- 
bi/h  of  each  an  equal  Quantity: 
With  this  Earth  (when  weil  mix'd 
ahd  incorporated)  you  fhould  make 
your  Bed  about  a  Foot  thick,  rai- 
&ig  it  aboat  hoi  et  ikit  Ihdneri- 
hofc  tie  Sttrfice  of  the  GtOood, 
mtuadpttbe  d^;  hot  If  the 
Gtomid  te  ¥H5t»  ^ou  (Hodd  nift 
it  eight  or  niiic  Inches  higher.  In 
this  Bed  about  the  Beginning  of 
^ufy  (as  was  before  dheded)  you 
ihould  plant  the  Roots  about  fix 
Inches  aflinder  each  Way,  and  in 
the  IVrnttTy  when  the  Froft  begins, 
you  (hould  cither  cover  the  Bed 
with  a  Frame,  or  arch  it  over  and 
cover  it  with  Mats  and  Straw,  to 
prevent  their  Leaves  from  being 
pinch'd  with  Ooldi  hot  in  the 
iMnlRMf  dbe  GcttetUg  iiia7  liie  In- 
tir^  removed,  and  tluf  Bed  kept 
edhfiiiiSy  dear  {h>m  Weeds,  ob- 
lerving  to  ftir  the  Surftce  of  the 
Earth  now  and  then,  add  evenr 
Year  when  the  Leaves  are  decayVf* 
you  (hould  fift  a  little  frcfh  Earth  over 
the  Bcd^,  to  encourage  the  Roots. 
In  this  Bed  the  Roots  may  remain 
until  they  are  ftrong  enough  to 
produce  Flowers,  when  they  may 
be  taken  up  and  planted  iiiio  Pots 
as  was  before  direded,  or  iu^ered 
to  remain  in  the  fiim^  Bed  to 
Bower. 

The  Roots  of  thele  Phbiti  do 
not  flower  agam  die  Ibceeedisig 
Yeir  (tt  ia  ma&y  cithef  SttTtt  ctf 
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Bulbs)  but  if  their  Bulbs  contain? 
two  Buds  in  their  Center,  as  is  often 
theCaie,  thcv  very  frequently  flow- 
cr  t^  MfiftitheG0Mi6of  dm 
Tears,  aft^  whfeh  the  tee  iM> 
vidua!  Root  docs  not  flower  afjainj 
but  only  the  Of^iett  Cmv  it/ 

Tlie  fifth  Sort  is  at  prelcnt  vciy 
rare  in  SnzlanJ,  and  only  to  he 
found  in  fome  very  curious  Gan* 
dens}  this  is  much  tenderer  thaii 
the  laft,  and  requires  to  be  mana- 
ged as  was  directed  fof  the  third 
Sort,  with  which  Management  it 
will  thrive  exceeding  well,  but 
yotf  intiit  obfcrve  never  to  give 
thefif  Roots  much  Water,  after 
thehr  Leaves  are  d^ay'd  (whieh  la 
iboa  after  &rifims)  until  thcjf 
flioot  out  ^in  hi  AffH,  lor  hM* 
(lure  at  t&  Seafon,  whfle  thef 
arc  in  an  unafiive  State,  is  very 
fubjedb  to  rot  them:  This  Plane 
produces  its  Flowers  commonly  in 
March,  and  the  green  Leaves -af^ 
pear  foon  after.  ' 

The  fixth  Sort  is  alfb  tender, 
and  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  warm 
Stove  in  Winter  i  but  in  the  Sum^ 
mer-&afbn  it  will  bear  to  be  cx- 
nos'd  to  the  oipen  Air,  in  warm« 
dry  Weather;  ttds  &nrt*  (hootd  hd 
treated  in  the  (ame  Manner  as  the 
la((,  with  this  DilRareece  odtff  ifhtJ 
that  it  may  be  preierved  Without 
being  pluK^d  in  Taimcrs  Bark: 
This  Plant  produces  its  Floweri 
nearly  about  the  iame  Time  with 
the  lafti  but  the  Flowers  of  this 
are  much  more  beautiful. 

The  fcventh  Sort  was  brought 
from  Tortugaly  where  they  are  in 
great  Plenty,  and  is  by  the  Inhabi- 
tants call'd  BelU'donna ;  but  this  is 

a  very  different  Plant  from  that 
whieh  the  ItiUtttfs  caH  by  thofc 
Mame^  tlte  Flowers  oi^  this  iCind 
being  larger  and  paler  coloni^d 
than  th^fe  of  the  ItMiim  Sort,  and 

^Idom 
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upoaooc  Sieai,  vAamm 
mha  hu  oftea  ten  or  twdve« 
nii  Plant  is  propagated  in  the 
fime  Manner  as  was  dire£bed  for 
the  Gutmft^  Lily  (to  which  I  re- 
fer the  Reader,  to  avoid  Repeti- 
tion} the  Flowers  of  this  Plant  are 
always  produced  about  the  iame 
Time  as  the  Guernfy  Lily,  but  arc 
ttot  near  Co  bcatttihu. 

l^efe  Plana  do  not  kfcmA  ve- 
]W  6ft  io  our  Cliiliaie»  tat  wlitdi 
mmSm  n  cmiotts  Perion  (bmM  be 
iiouflicd  with  feveral  Roots  of 
lUn^  from  Abcoid*  in  order 
ID  hive  ibme  Flowers  tvtrj  VeVt 
Ibr  they  feldom  blow  two  Years 
together  (as  was  before  obferved) 
nor  does  the  fame  Root  flower 
more  than  twice,  which  is  com- 
monly within  three  Years  i  fo  that 
where  there  are  not  fix  or  eight 
Roots  of  each  Sort,  it  can't  be  cx- 
pe^led  to  have  Flowers  very  o^ 
ten»  notwkUlanding  no  AfC  or 
Clfo  be  wamiBC  in  their  Oikorei 
Ibr  m  their  native  Gonntries  thej 
tre  not  conftant  Flowercfs. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  a  very  hardy 
Plant,  and  increafcs  very  fall  from 
Off-fets :  The  Scalon  for  tranfplant- 
iog  thcfe  Roots,  is  any  Time  from 
Idny  to  Jul^t  attcr  which  it  will 
be  too  late  to  remove  them,  for 
they  Will  begin  to  pufti  out  new 
Fibres  by  the  Middle  of  that 
Month*  if  the  Sodbo  be  moift^ 
ond  many  rimes  they  flower  in 
AuguHi  ib  that  if  thejr  are  then 
traniplanced  it  wiE  ipoU  their 
flowering:  Thb  Plant  will  grow 
in  almoK  any  Soil  or  Situation, 
but  it  will  thrive  beft  in  a  frefli^ 
light,  dry  Soil,  and  in  an  open  Si- 
tuation, i.  e,  not  under  the  Drip- 
ping of  Trees,  nor  too  near  to 
Walls.  It  is  commonly  called  by 
the  Gardeners  the  XtlUw  jlmnmnd 


IkN^t  and  is  ufually  fi>ld  bjf 
them  with  CMittfmt  rar 
Atttunma]  Ornaments  to  Gardens, 
for  which  Piupoie  thk  it  %  very 
pretty  Plant. 

ULIUM ;  The  Lay. 
The  CharaHen  are ; 

It  hafh  n  bulbous  Root,  eonjtflmg 
tf  feveral  flefty  Scales  aJheting  to 
M»  Axis  i  the  Stalk  is  greatly  fwr^ 
Jm^os\  tki  ^Ufmr  it 
umfo^ieffk  tMm$t  dmiis  {hafd 
fmitmlm  Wt$  s  M$  m  Ame  5^ 
cies  the  Petals  M$  griatly  refif^it 
but  in  others  but  little  i  from  th$ 
Center  of  the  ¥Ute«t  fifet  the  Pou^ 
talp  wkttk  ketomek  an  oblong  IFrtut^ 
that  is  commonly  triangular,  Svi- 
Jed  into  three  Cells,  and  full  of 
comprefs'd  Seeds,  ^hi^h  are  berder'd, 
lying  ufon  each  cthtr  in  a  doubU 
Row. 

The  Species  are  $ 

I.  LiuuM;  alhum,  fgro  troBo 
^  vulgare.  C  S»  P.  Cwninoo 
white  Lily.  . 

a.  Liuvii;  iiMaMS,  kubrtim,  fo* 
u  fli»0»  H,  JL  Piir.  I^he  doiibk 
wmte  Lily»  without  Smell. 

3.  LiLiuM;  aUumf  JbriStu  Je^ 
pendentibus  five  ftregrhmm*  C.  B» 
F.  The  foreign  white  Lily*  with 
hanging  Flowers. 

4.  LiLioHi  album,  lato  eatdi 
multiflorum.  H.  R.  Par,  The  white 
Lily,  with  broad  flat  Stalks,  bear* 
ing  many  Flowers. 

y.  LiLiuMi  alhtm,  vtilg^e,fo^ 
Mt  Md  Umhos  fUvefcnMm.  H. 
Common  white  LUy,  witii  ftrip*d 
Leaves. 

6.  Uutfii ;  Mlkum,  fiareUmufm^ 

pureis  variegate.  D,  Marchant.  Tkm 
white  Lily,  ilrip'd  with  Poisie* 

7.  Ltlium  ;  purfierM^fwtimmo 

majus.  c.  B.  P.  The  ffpnnm  0« 

range  Lily ;  vulgo, 

8.  LiLiuMi  pitmilum  cruentumt 
tark*  Par.  The  dwarf  red  Lily. 
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9.  LrLiUM  ,•  rubrum,  multipUct 
fort.  Park.  Pm.  The  double  red 
Lily. 

10.  LiLiuM;  Btilbiferum,  fingu- 
flifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Narrow-lcav'd 
buibifcrous  Lily,  commonly  called 
the  Fiery  L  ly. 

If.  LiLiuMj  ftrlkis  refitxU, 
mmuamtm.  C  S,  ?•  The  Imperial 
Martagon. 

11.  hiLiuwi }  fifri^Hs  reflexls^  aU 
bis^  puncIatU,  C.  B,  ?,  The  white 
Ipotred  Maitagon. 

15.  LiLiuMj  floribus  reflexis,  al- 
his  non  punBcitis.  C.  B.  P,  The 
white  Martagon,  without  Spor<;, 

14..  L I L I  u  M  ;  fioribus  refiexis^ 
mmtanum,  flore  pleno.  H.  R.  Par. 
The  double  tlowering  Martagon. 

If.  LtUUMi  fiavutt^t  angu/iifoli* 
Mm,  flore  flsiv§,  mtUulU  nigris  - 
J^nS9,  C.  B.  P.  The  ipotted  Cana- 
da Martagon;  vttliL 

16.  LiLiuM;  miaiatum,  o^lorum, 
Mngmfi^um.  C.  B,  P«  Tiie  fcarlet 
Marugon  of  Pompony  j  vulgo. 

17.  LiLiuMj  BysLantinumt  mlni- 
aturrty  polymthos.  C.  B.  P.  The 
fcarlet  Martagoa>  with  many  Flow- 
ers. 

18.  LiLiuM;  Byzanthum,  mini- 
Mum,  C.  B,  P.  The  common 
icarlec  Martagon. 

19.  LiLiuMj  ByxjmHnum,  fiore 
fluvp.  C.  B.  F.  The  yellow  Mar- 
tagon of  CaafisfitmQph. 

20.  L I  L I  u  M ;  purpureihgroeeum- 
MMpi,  foUis  ex  luteo  elegtmter  va^ 
ritgatis.  The  Orange  Lily,  with 
bmtiful  varie^ted  Leaves. 

There  are  fcveral  other  Varieties 
of  thcfc  F.anrs  which  are  prefer- 
red in  the  curious  Garden-;  Abroad, 
nianv  of  which  were  forincrlv  in 
BngUnd,  (as  may  be  gathcr'd  horn 
Tm^,fon  and  feveral  other  Writers 
upon  curious  Fbwersj  but  theie 
which  are  here  mentioned  are  all 
the  Sorts  I  eta  tt  preftnt  find  in 
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the  Garden?  near  London ;  thoug?! 
it  is  very  probable  m  any  of  the  t>- 
thcr  Sorts  may  be  found  in  Ibrac 
old  Gardens  of  this  ICingdom, 
which  v/cre  formerly  polfels'd  by 
curious  Dclighters  in  Flowers ;  for 
as  moft  of  theie  Sorts  are  venr 
hardy,  and  wiJl  grow  with  littw 
Culture,  ib  when  thejr  are  once 
fix'd  in  a  Garden*  they  are  not  ve- 
ry iiibjed);  to  decay,  unlcfs  rheir 
Roots  arc  deftroy*d,  hut  will  a- 
bide  many  Years  without  any  Care ; 
therefore  from  fuch  Places  there 
may  be  Hopes  of  retrieving  thoie 
Flowers  aqain. 

The  common  white  lAly  is  Co 
well  known,  that  it  will  be  necd- 
lefs  to  fay  any  Thing  of  it  in  this 
Place:  The  iecond  Sort  whhdoiH 
h\t  Flowers,  is  hf  ibme  Perfbos 
preierved  by  way  of  Curioiinri 
nit  there  is  no  Beauty  in  it,  ror 
the  Flowers  ieldom  open,  and 
have  no  Scent,  fo  that  it  fcarcely 
defervc;  a  Place  in  a  good  Garden : 
The  third  Sort  wirh  pendulou? 
Flowers,  is  fomerimes  called  the 
M'hite  Conjlantinople  Lily,  from 
wiiencc  it  was  formerly  brought, 
but  is  now  become  almoll  as  picn- 
ty  as  the  common  white  Lily  in 
many  Gardens}  this  difes  from 
the  common  Sort,  in  having  flen- 
derer  Stems  which  are  of  a  jxir- 
plifli  Cdour,  and  the  Petals  ot  the 
Flowers  are  narrower,  and  the 
Flowers  are  ibmewhat  lei^  and  al« 
ways  hang  down. 

Thefe  Plants  are  a]l  very  hardy, 
and  require  no  other  Culture,  than 
to  be  taken  up  every  other  Year 
(in  Jidy  after  the  Flowers  are  de- 
cay'd)  and  pull  oiT  the  Suckers 
from  them,  which  it  fufkr'd  to 
remain  on,  would  (larve  the  old 
Roots,  and  cauft  them  to  flower 
very  weak  \  but  they  ihould  not  be 
kept  long  out  of  the  Ground,  nor  re- 
£  moved 
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after  their  Uavcs  appear   variegated  than  the  other;  both  of 
SWO^pd    both  which'^w.ll    which  were  obtain'dor.g.nally  from 
SSkeft  thTVoots  fo  much,  that    Seed.    Thefe  are  both  propagated 
wil  not  flower  tl,e  to';!ow-    in  the  «amc  .Manner  M  die  «^ 
•       \^l,rr  Thev  incrc  ifc  i-rcat-   mon  Sort,  bat  ftodd  be  phnted 

fZ,  o'g  Its  Xct \hey  in  •  dry.  findy  S«k  mix-d  with  a 
L  t'm?  fo  —  al'  to  ^  Me  lj;»..RuW  a«d  exposM  to 
arc  ix-^o'"^  the  Morning  Sun:  In  which  Soii 

""The  fourti.  Sort  fcems  W  be  -ri^Situatiop  they  wiU  flow«  ex- 
a  Variety  fc«mi  the  foil :  The  cceding  well,  and  thc.r  Stripes  w,ll 
Ijfo  of  thiTie  Tcry  broad,  and  be  much  deeper  co  our'd  than  when 
K»e«%d«lMe  the  Number    they  are  planted  .n  a  r^ her  Sod, 

nSSSrjpoTeach  Stalk  as  the  and  their  Roots  wil  make  a  better 
common,  which  arc  equally  as  Increale.  „ 
SS  fiS:  but  whether  it  will  ,  The  Orange  Ldy  >s  &  weU 
S^yTefervc  this  Difference,  known,  that  .t  .s  needl^  to  % 
r^«^"  Llitively  affirm,  the'  tor  anv  Thmg  of  «  ^-J^^ 
thr^  Years  pad  I  have  oblerv  d  wWch  fa  commonly  wU'd  the Dwj- 
E  tl  "  .am  the  fame  in  two  U*  Or««»  1%,  *«e«  from  the 
orThr"  d.ffereut  Gardens.    TW.  'til'' -^"""^ 

fs  eiuiallv  hardy  as  the  common  three  more  Petals  .n  each  Flower, 
Ln  Z  U  iicforfd  the  fime  which  is  not  conftant,  but  very 
bort,  and  i»  mew-  degenerate  to  the  common 

'^TbcSmf/Je'^d  Vfyh  a  great  Sort,  fo  tTiat  it      forceW  worth 

Orm^t  to  Flower-Borders  da-  preferv.ng.  unlcfs  loi- Variety  S.ke. 

riTSTwiSer-feafoni  their  beau-  Jhcfe  are  propagated  by  Otl-icts 

Sfi§  wicgated  Leaves  always  ap-  from        "'"l  '^7"; 

^rm^ in  S,Pteml,er,  and  arc  con-  commonly  fent  forth  in  great  Plen- 

&al I  tht     inter,  making  a  ty,  and  therefore  the  RootS  ftpuld 

A    L.o„.^  in  the  Depth  of  never  remam  more  than  two  Years 

wLef '  what  f"w  other^plant;  nntemow'd.  bec^fc  the  Number 

I  •  I'l' hlu  been  ereatlv  pro-  them,  and  render  their  Flowers 

jArcd  of  b^Y^^^          «  -  ftudUndfcwcr  in  Number.  Thefe 

'  a  as  the  common  Sott.  but  may  be  tranfplantcd  any  Time  from 

the  Ro<^  ft««ld  always  be  planted  the  Bcgtnnmg  of  A^fi  to  the 

fa  a  frSw  I^t  Soil,  in  wl,;.  l,  End  ot  OMer,  tor  they  do  not 

Sey  v^hrife  exceedingly :  But  n.oot  again  foon  after  ihe.r  Stems 

nnSe  the  Ground  rich  with  are  deciya.  ns  do  the  IV.ue  U- 

tJ^  k  will  certainly  deftroy  ;  but.  on  the  contrary,  remam 

rt^' as  will  alfo  a  very  wet  or  till  (>ir««r»  before  they  appear  a- 

Soir  The  Scfon  for  traul-  bove-ground.   They  Will  |roW  m 

&n'.  hcfc  Roots,  IS  the.fime  almoll  any  SoU  or  Sttuatwn.  but 

S  thti  comnfonSovt.     ,  beft  m  a  dry.  light  Soil.  «kI  «.  o- 

The  H'rite  Lily  llrifd  »hb  Tm-  pen  Expofure. 

In    It  /een  many  Years  '  The  Mious  fiery  i'^T- Foduce. 

o.eht  into  EngUnd.  Of  this  k.  Flowers  three  Weeks  before  the 

a  there  are  two  Sorts ;  one  of  common  Sort,  and  is  much  more 

whSh  fa                bewtiftUy  beautituL  This  Sort  w«  t.r.^dy 
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more  common  than  at  prefent.  »  not  qOte  H,  difigreeable  as  the  for. 

were  M  other  Sorts  of  ZMk.:  m^^  The  RoCTS  Pl^tt 

It  IS  «iuall7  as  Invdy  as  the  com-  flwuld  be  tranfpbnted  fbm  ^ 

mon  Sort,  anJ  doth  increafe  much  their  Stems  deciy ;  for  if  thev  ^ 

faft.r  i  for  upon  the  Flovver-ftcms,  taken  up  late  in  the  ^Jmmt^ 

Md  the  Stalk,  are  produc'd  imal!  the  fuccecJing  Summer.  Thcfe^ 
Bdl«}  which  when  taken  off.  aud  quire  a  frcfhf  light  soil  and  ^ 
pbn»d.  do  become  ftrong  Roots  open  Situation;  ,f  they    e  fufe'S 

r»d^d  IST'i*  "'X.       •?  Years\ndi(lu7by. 

render  d  wry  pfentifol  is  a  fliort  they  will  make  a  cood  lncr«&! 
T.me   were  Peorfe  to  pkat  all.  and'pxrfuce  ftrong  irwcrs 
the,r  /ncreafe.    Th.s  require  the     -tL  D*M,  require, 
lame  Soil  and  Culture  as  the  O-  the  fame  Soil  and  Qilture  vILh 

T!\  '  V- ^'^^  ,'''^,"r'•^        Th7pMd^«  a  w 

•K         '"^"^n  "  ""^"^y.       ~  °f       double  Fkwm 

"P°"  Stem,  which  rendmTfe 
which  renders  them  proper  to  very  valuable:  The  Flowldo 
plant  m  Avenues;   where,  when    commonly  appear  the  Beeinofa* 

Ftowers  of  tlK  lame  Growth,  they      The  SfotnJ  CanaU  Marmm 
Wdl  make  .  btaut.ful  Appearance,    is  much  tenderer  than  any  of  the 
Md  are  venruftfol  to  ilirmfh  Ba-   former.    The  Roots  of  this  W 

oLn^  ^'^^  ft«uU  be  planted  ,n  a  w^m  Bt" 

Gkmoies.  &c.  dftttog  the  Seafon  der,  where  they  may  be  protcfted 

of  Flowermg.  ftonH«r.«.  hari  Frofts.  iy  cov«: 

The  Imffrul  Martagon  is  wry  mg  the  Sar&ce  of  the  Ground 

This  IS  equaUy  as  hardy  lb  have  a  frelh.  light,  drv  SoiL 

as  the  common  Lily,  and  requires  and  lliould  be  planted  at  iS 

no  other  Culture  ;  The  Flowers  are  Inches  deep,  foJ  wheo  the  Roo^ 

producd  at  the  latter  End  of  M-^y,  lie  near  the  Surfece,  they  are  often 

and  do  make  a  very  handfome  Fi-  iniur'd  by  Frofts  in  Winter 
wre  m  the  Mid  .lie  of  large  Bor-       This  Plant  was  originally  brought 

te»  m  a  F,ower-Garden,  but  the  from  CanaJ^  by  the  FreU,  fi^lm 

scent  U  too  ftrong  to  be  born  by  whom  we  were  firlt  fupply'd  with 

many  People,  for  which  Reafon  it.  tut  fioce  we  have  rccciv'd  ma- 

ehey  ihould  never  be  plae'd  in  Ba-  ny  Roots  of  it  from  y,r'ri„ia 

Tons  of  Flowers  m  a  Room,  nor  where  it  aUb  grows  in  ercat  Plen' 

i'^JJ?"'!-      .        ?.  Thf  Flowers 

The  mite  and  the  f0Mt.fiutU  of  thi.  Kind  are  almoft  as  large  as 

i^'ryon,,  do  flower  about  the  thofc  of  the  Orawt  Lily,  bw  are 

Miad  -  or  yiwe,  or  fometimes  la-  more  reflcx'd.  and  ot  a  fine  yd- 

ter  :  Thck- produce  a  greater  Num-  low  Colour,  fpotted  with  Black- 

ber  ot  Flowers  upon  a  Stalk  thin  This  flowers  in  TWn 
the  tornner,  but  the  Flowers  are       The  Red  Mortagoa  tf  Tmtm, 

ieWom  lo  large,  and  commonly  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  Sort* 

BWW  niore  Iparledly  on  the  Stalks,  of  all  the  Mart«ni,r,s  which  I  have 

Thefc  have  a  ftrong  &cnt,  but  yet  lecn.  and  produces  die  grcatcft 

£  *  Number 
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Number  of  Flowers  upon  1  Stem 
of  any  of  the  Kinds  (cfpccially 
when  the  Roots  arc  ft r oner,  and 
have  remain'J  unJiHurb'd  two  or 
three  Years)  when  they  wili  ma- 
ny times  have  upward  of  four- 
fcorc  Flowers  upon  a  Stem :  The 
Flowers  are  not  fo  large,  nor  ib 
deep-colour*d  as  the  Scarlet  M0rt/t* 
gon,  but  rather  of  a  yellowifh'^od 
Colour,  and  fpotted  wiih  Black: 
This  flowers  commonly  the  latter 
End  of  M^t  or  the  Beginning  of 

The  Roots  of  this  Piint  arc  ren- 
der, and  will  not  endure  to  be  ot- 
tcn  trail rpbnted,  for  that  will  de- 
ftroy  them :   The  beO:  Seafbn  to 
remove  tliem,  is  Toon  atccr  their 
Stems  decay  i  when  they  (hould 
never  be  kept  long  out  of  the 
Ground,  but  plantM  a^in  aiSbon 
as  pofTible.   Theie  require  a  frefb, 
light,  fandy  Soil,  but  will  by  no 
Means  thrive  in   a  rich,  moid 
Soli,  which  will  caufe  'em  to  rotj 
and  they  mud  have  an  open  Ex- 
poflire,  for  if  they  are  over-hung 
by  Trees,  they   wiil  not  thrive. 
This  fl^oald  alio  be  planted  as  deep 
in  the  Ciround  as  the  CauaJa  Mar- 
:.%zcn,  for  the  fame  Reaion  as  was 
bciorc  olferv'd  on  that. 

Tbc  Scarlet  Martagon,  with  ma- 
ny Flowers^  is  in  ibme  curious 
Ganfens  very  common,  it  being  a 
very  hardy  Plant  in  refpc^  to 
Cold,  which  it  endures  very  well, 
and  is  cafily  propagated  from  0(F- 
fcts,  as  the  other  Sorts,  but  mull: 
have  a  warm,  light,  dry  Soil, 
which  Ihould  not  he  dung'd,  nor 
oveifliadow'd  wltii  Tic'.s,  cither 
of  which  will  caufe  the  Roors  to 
decay.  This  is  a  vc:y  beautiful 
Flower,  and  very  piopcr  to  adorn 
the  Borders  of  large  FIower-Gar- 
dcns.  It  produces  its  Flowers  in 
yuly,  after  moil  of  the  other  Sorts, 
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which  are  of  a  dcep-fcarlct  Colouf^ 
growing  many  upon  a  Stalk. 

The 'other  Scarlet  Martagon  is 
alfo  common  in  fome  Gardens,  but 
is  not  lb  much  valued  as  the  laft  i 
the  Flowers  arc  not  fil  deep  co- 
loured, and  it  fildom  ^Iias  more 
than  fix  or  ei^t  upon  a  Stem* 
This  flowers  muck  about  the  &me 
Time  as  the  former,  and  requires 
the  fame  Soil  and  Culture. 

The  Yellw  Martagon  of  Conftan- 
tinople  is  very  rare  in  England  at 
preicnt,  and  only  to  be  tound  in 
the  Gardens  of  ibme  curious  Col- 
ledors  of  thefe  Beauties:  This  re- 
quires much  the  fame  Culture  as 
the  two  laft-mention'd,  but  muft 
not  be  often  remov'd,  which  will 
not  only  weaken  the  Root,  but 
alio  prevent  its  flowering.  When 
the  Roots  of  this  Kind  have  been 
flandin^  three  Years  upon  a  good 
frefli  dry  Soil,  I  have  oblenTd  a- 
bove  forty  Ftewers  upon  a  Stem, 
which  have  made  a  very  beautiful 
Appearance.  This  flowers  about 
the  fame  Scafon  as  the  former. 

The  firifU  Orange  Lily  is  a  very 
beautiful  Plant,  and  was  a  few 
Years  fince  fold  at  a  very  great  Price, 
but  of  late  it  hath  been  more  com- 
mon, as  being  eafily  propagated  by 
Off'ikts  i  ib  that  when  it  is  once 
obtun*d,  It  may  be  ibon  increas'd 
to  what  Number  you  pleaie*  pro- 
vided you  plant  it  in  a  dry  Soil, 
and  a  warm  Situation.  This  beau- 
tiful Plant  was,  fome  Years  frncc, 
accidentally  produc'd  from  Seeds  of 
the  common  Orangt  Lilyy  which 
were  ll^ied  upon  a  Border,  where 
they  were  futfer'd  to  grow,  until 
this  Pijints  appear'd  with  its  fine 
variegated  Leaves  i  which  the 
Owner,  upon  Difcovery*  mark'd, 
and,  at  a  proper  Seaibiu  removM 
into  a  better  Situation,  where  it 
throve  and  increas'd  (b  well,  as  in 

alof 
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a  few  Years  to  be  fprcad  into  di- 
rm  Parts  of  the  Kingdom.  This 
Plant  muft  never  be  planted  In  a 
rich  Soil*  which  will  greatly  dimi* 
mfli  its  Beauty,  and  many  times 
cau/e  the  Roots  to  decay. 

All  the  Sort«  of  iMies  and  Mair* 
tagons  may  be  propagated  by  low- 
ing their  Seeds  j  by  which  Method 
foinc  new  Varieties  may  be  oh- 
tain'd,  provided  the  Seeds  arc  (av'd 
from  the  bell  Sorts,  efpccially  the 
MurtagMsy  which  arc  more  incli- 
nable to  vary  than  the  other  Lilies. 
The  Manner  of  Sowing  them  is  as 
follows: 

You  ttm&  be  proTided  with 
Ibme  iquare  Boxes  about  fix  In- 
ches  deep>  which  (hould  have 
Holes  bored  in  their  Bottom  s»  to 
let  the  Wet  pais  offj  theie  Boxes 
(hould  be  fiil'd  with   frcfli  light 
land/  Earth,  and  in  the  Beginning 
of  Augtijly  foon  after  the  Seeds 
arc   ripe,   you   muft  fow  tJlcm 
thereon  pretty  thick,  covering  'em 
over  with  light  ixttcd  Earth  about 
half  an  Inch ;  then  place  the  Boxes 
where  they  may  have  the  Morning 
Son  only,  obierving,  if  the  Sealbn 
(hould  prove  dry,  to  refrefh  'em 
often  with  Water,  as  alfo  to  puU 
out  all  Weeds  which  may  be  pro- 
duc'd :  la  this  Situation  the  Boxes 
(hould  remain  until  Qciober,  when 
you  mud  remove  'em  where  they 
may  have  as  much  Sun  as  poilible, 
as  alio  be  fcreen'd  from  the  cold 
North  and  Eall  Winds  during  the 
Winier  Scafon :  But  in  the  Spring 
of  the  Year,  about  the  Beginning 
of  A^ril^  yott  mull  remove  the 
Boxes  mto  their  fbrdier  Pofitioni 
for  now  the  young  Plants  wOl  appear 
ttbdfc-ground,  which  are  impatient 
of  too  much  Heat:  beiides,  the 
Earth  in  the  Boxes  will  dry  too 
tafl  at  this  Seafbn,  if  expos'd  to 

Uic  fun  Sua  9S,  Noon.  You  muft 
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alfo  obfcrve  at  this  Scafon  to  keep 
them  intirely  clear  from  Weeds,  as 
alio  to  rcFrclli  them  gently  with 
Water  if  the  Scalbn  lliouid  prove 
dry;  in  this  Place  you  iTiould  let 
the  Boxes  remain  until  the  Begin- 
ning of  AHgufi,  at  which  Time 
you  Ihould  prepare  fomc  Beds  of 
the  abovc-mention'd   frcfli  light 
Earth,  which  muft  be  levcird  very 
even  :  Then  take  the  Earth  out  of 
the  Boxes,  together  with  the  imall 
Bulbs,  and  ftrcw  it  cqualy  over 
the  Beds,  covering  it  over  about 
half  an  Inch  thick  with  fine- lifted 
Earth:  And  it"  the  Scalon  ihouid 
prove  very  hot  and  dry,  you  would 
do  well  to  (hade  the  Beds  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Day  from  the  great 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  refre(h  them 
now-aod-then  with  Water. 

You  muft  alfo  obferve  to  keep 
them  intirely  clear  from  Weeds: 
And  if  the  foilowing  Winter  (hould 
prove  very  cold,  you  mull:  cover 
the  Beds  with  Peas-haulm,  or  fomc 
other  light  Coverin«j,  to  keep  out 
the  Froli,  which  would  prejudice 
the  Roots,  it  fuffer'd  to  enter  deep 
into  the  Ground  (efpccially  wiulc 
they  are  (b  young:;  but  you  muil 
never  let  the  Covering  remain  on 
in  mild  Weather,  which  would  ai« 
fo  be  very  injurious  to  them. 

In  Sihuary^  when  the  hard 
Frof>  are  over,  you  (hould  gently 
clear  oti  the  Earth  upon  the  Sur- 
face of  the  Betis  (which,  during 
the  Winrer-fealbn,  will  often  have 
contradtcd  a  Moirinefs)  and  fift  a 
little  frcOi^  Earth  equally  over  the 
Beds,  which  will  greatly  encou- 
rage the  Roots:  But  m  doing  this, 
you  mull  be  very  careful  not  to 
(iir  the  GrounJ  (o  deep  as  to  in- 
jure the  Roots:  Nor  (hould  you 
defer  doing  it  too  late,  left  the 
Shoots  Ihould  be  coming  up,  which, 
by  this  Opc(ation»  might  b»  bio- 
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ken,  and  greatly  hurt.  And  the 
Scilbn  advances,  Co  you  muft  be 
carefbl  to  clar  them  from  Weeds* 
and  in  dry  Weather  to  water  tbemi 
.tiid  in  very  hot  Dxjfi,  if  you  (hade 
'em  from  the  Son,  it  wiU  be  of 
great  Service  to  them  :  but  this 
aecd  not  be  done  'till  the  Latter- 
end  ot  April,  or  rhc  Beginning  ot 
May»  when  the  Scafon  is  ibme- 
times  very  hot  and  dry. 

When  their  Leaves  are  quite  de- 
cay'd,  you  fhould  ftir  the  Surface 
ot  the  Beds  ap;ain  (but  do  not  go 
too  deep)  which  will  prevent  the 
Weeds  from  growing  very 
and  be  of  Service  to  the  Roots  i 
and  in  Stptim6er  you  muft  fih 
forre  more  frcfti  Earth  over  the 
Beds  about  iialf  an  Inch  thick: 
and  in  Winter  and  Spring  you  muft 
manage  them  as  was  olrcdled  tor 
the  preceding  Year. 

In  September  following  thefe 
Root';  will  require  to  be  tranTplant- 
ed  to  a  greater  DilUiicc,  when  you 
muft  prepare  £bme  Beds  of  the 
fime  fre(h  light  Earth,  as  was  be* 
fore  direded,  making  them  level  i 
then  take  up  the  and  traoA 

plant  them  into  the  Beds,  placing 
them  about  eight  Inches  afuAder* 
obierving  to  put  the  Roots  with 
their  Bad<;  uppermoll,  and  about 
four  Inches  below  tlic  Surface. 

This  Work  fliou'.d  be  done  v/hen 
the  V/cat.'icr  is  moift ;  for  if  ti.e 
Roots  are  tranfphntcd  in  a  vcry 
dry  Seaibn*  and  there  dotli  not 
ha^'pen  Rain  ibon  after,  they  will 
take  a  Mouldineis,  which  many 
times  rots  them. 

You  mud  alio  obierve  (as  was 
before  dire<Stcd)  to  keep  the  Beds 
in ti rely  clear  from  WeeJs  :  And  in 
Wmter,  it*  the  Fraft  (hould  be  ve- 
ry /everc,  you  muft  cover  them 
with  Peas-haulm,  to  prevent  the 
IKgiQXA  ijrom.  being  iujuitd  thereby  ; 
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And  in  the  Spring  you  ihould  take 
off  the  Earth  from  the  Sur^e  of 
the  Beds,  as  before>  laying  ibni« 
freflj  thereon,  and  £o  continue  the 
Summer  and  Wmter's  Work,  aa 
before. 

The  fccond   Year  after  being 
planted  in  thefe  Beds,  the  ftrongelt 
Roots  will   begin   to  tlowcr  \  at 
which  Time,  it  you  oblcrve  any 
peculiar  Varieties,  you  fhould  put 
dov.n  a  Stick,  by  each  ot  thoic 
Roots,  to  mark  them ,  w^hich  may 
be  taken  up  when  their  Leaves  are 
decay'd,  and  remov*d  into  the  Bor^ 
ders  of  theF/<nref*G«r^«»,  or  trani^ 
planted  into  other  Beds  at  a  greater 
Diftance,  to  encourage  them  to 
flower  'ftrong.   But  you  can't  be  a 
judge  which  of  thole  will  be  good 
by  their   firft  Flowers,  therefore 
you  fliouid  never   rcjedl   any  of 
them  until  they  have  flov/er'd  two 
or  three  Years  i  for,  many  times, 
Ibmc  ot  thcfe  Flowers  will  majce 
but  a  mean  Appearance  the  tirft 
Year,  and  afterwards  become  £iir 
handfbme  Fbwers,  when  they  have 
obtained  Streimhs  ^  i^t  you 
(hoiikl  iiifier  aU  fiich,  as  you  are 
not  aifiired  of  their  Worth,  to  re- 
main undifturb'd  two  or  three 
Years,  that  you  may  be  aicertain'd 
which  of  them  arc  worth  prelcrv- 
ing  i    which  fhould  be  rcmov'd 
into  the  b'lovper-GarJen  at  a  proper 
Sc:ilon  :  but  the  ordinary  ones  .may 
be  rcjcacd,  or  pbntcd  in  fluidy 
outer  Walks,  where,  tho'  they  are 
mean  Flowers,  yet  they  will  ap- 
pear well  enough  in  luch  Places. 

LIUUM  CONVALLIUM  j  Lily 
of  the  Vallev,  ar  May  Lily. 
The  OunrnSm  ares 

Tht  Flower  conjtfts  of  one  Lm£  it 
JJmp'd  like  a  Bell^  md  tBvidtd  Mf 
the  Top  into  fix  Segments :  The  Ova^ 
ry  becomes  a  foft  globular  Irmit 
fommtuni  /evtrai  romU  Seeds, 

Tha 
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The  SpecUs  are ;  '""'^  t'^i".  ^hUh  'ff^fj^ 

.  LiLtuM  CosvALUUMi  «/»  Role:  T/;.  frwj  «  •'^J' 


C.  B.  p.    Common  Lily  of  tlic  ovaljiguri.     u  f^uZd 

Valley,  with  White  Flowers.  fruiTfl  Cfs.m  /^^ 

rubmte.  C.  B.  P.   Uy  of  thc  Val-  plh  ^f'iTj        J  4'^.  ^ 

Icy,  with  rcddUh  FbWcrs.  "^^^^  " <  y*^'- 

|«,^,  /TfTf         vumgM.  Tmm.  i.  Limoh;  r«/?^r/i.  Feir. 

BroadWd  lily  of  thc  Valley,  The  Common  Lemon. 

with  a  douUe  variegated  Flower.  i.  LiMoNi  ferr.  iir/f. 

There  aie  fome  other  Varieties  The  Sweet  Lemon.        „  .  ^ 

of  this  Plant,  which  are  preferv'd  3.  LiMosi  ^cns.Ii^rr.HtJi.  THC 

in  fome  curious  Botanick  Gardens  klTcr  Sourc  Lemon, 

abroad,  but  thcfc  are  all  the  Sorts  4-  L^^^o^^ /  '^^f'  ^«!2^ 

I  have  oblerv'd  in  the  E«^/f/7;  Gar-  ris.Ferr.He/^,  ThcCOmmcmSWCet 

dens.    The  firft  Sort  is  very  com-  Lemon. 

mon  in  (hady  Woods  in  divers  ^.  UuWi  Tfn  effigu.  Fen.tan. 

Parts  ot  £«^W.    The  fecond  is  t  Tl«  P^^'^P'^iTSr/ 

Variety  of  the  firft.  differing  only  6.  LiMONi  Jm^u.Iirr.  Hijf. 

in  the  Coloor  of  thc  Ftowerj  Tlic  fmpcrial  Lemon, 

which  Diifacncc  it  conllantly  7-           .^^^^^  r.;;;/.;;. 

maintains  when  cultivated  in  Gar-  ^^f^^f^^:  A^r"' 

f4//V  Adam  s  Apple. 

They  ddisht  in  a  moift  (hady  8.  Ltmon  j  /^mw/m.  /«t.  if?*. 

Situation,            they  will  thrive  The  Wild  Lemon, 

exceedingly,  and  pro'duce  a  large  9-   I^'^^o^,  ^/'^'''i.M'i^W^" 

Quantity  of  Flowers.    Thc  beft  Ferr.m.  ^^''^I^^^^fi^ 

Time  for  tranfplantmg  thcfc  Roots  i     ^^^^^  i,. 

i.  early  in  the  Sprin|.  juft  before  ts^.  Tomt.   Thc  Childing  Umooi 

they  begin  to  ihoot.  vulgo.  , 

The  Double  Sort  was  brought  n.  Umokj  f^LtfM  ^^'^^J^ 

from  HollarJ  fome  Yeart  fijoSci  m.Im.H^.  ^H^T,}/TJi 

but  whether  it  was  obtained  from  .  "•i'^**^^!  "^rdT^Jt  Umc 

Seeds  oiigmaUy.  or  found  by  Ac  dinr.JPur.Hrff.  The  Sweet  Ume. 

f  can't  fay.  This  may  be  13.  Z^^^'^'^i^L^ 

VT^^i^tdhf  piting  the  Roots  iMieo  eUg^mer  (kmtu.   The  Gold- 

hi  tte  Spring,  m  thc  firmc  Man-  ftrip*d  Lemon.  . 

ncr  as  thc  former.                   ^  H-  i-'^"-  '    rriL  c:i^,iftr;o»d 

LILIUM  PERSICUMi  Vfifc  Fii-  albo  vfinegatis.  The  Siivcr-impa 

dllaria  Lemon.  «  j  * 

LILIUM  SUPERBUMi  *iA  J^T^''  ^Ttl^^^iouf^ 

MMhonfca  of  thefe  Trees  to  the  cunoui  uar 

UMON ;  The  Lemon-Tree.  expeft  to_be  *  .T^^.^f" 


UMON;  The  Lcmon-Trec.        Opeft  to  De  wppX"  v«. 
ft        Urg,  Pf  Um^Uhth,  Quantities  ot       Jrees  brought 
Citron.  '^W'^^f       'ZcS'^  uh^  J  m 
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KinJs  to  (lipply  their  Caftomers 
with,  as  our  Country-men  are  of 
new  Sorts  of  Fruit.  But  Imce 
thefe  Varietirs  arc  annu:.I]y  in- 
crcas'd  from  Seeds,  like  o:h-T 
Fruits,  fo  it  would  be  iicedlefs  to 
attempt  an  Account  of  them  all, 
becauiie  in  a  very  fliort  Hmc  ma- 
ny new  Varieties  may  be  producVi. 

The  Fruit  of  the  four  fitil  Soits 
are  generally  brought  over  from 
JJsSon  every  Year  in  great  Plenty, 
and  are  fold  promifcuoufly  m 
Jjtndon  in  the  IVmter  and  Spring,  as 
are  great  Numbers  of  the  Tree?, 
which  are  auQuaily  brought  over 
fe-om  Italy, 

The  fifth,  fivth,  an.I  feventh 
Sorts  are  p refer v 'J,  for  their  Vari- 
ety, in  many  curioui  Gj^rdens ;  but 
the  fifth  is  very  uncommon  in 
£agland  at  prefent. 

The  lixth  is  a  very  large  beauti- 
ful Sort,  and  of  an  agreeable  Fla- 
vour :  This  has  produced  very 
good  Fruit  in  divers  Gardens  in 
EfigUmI,  which  hi«;  been  as  we!:- 
tnffcd  as  any  of  thole  which  are 
brou^Iit  over  from  /M/y. 

The  feveiuh  Sort  is  fomcwhat 
tenderer  than  the  oiher,  arid  rcqunes 
a  warmer  Situation  in  Winter  j 
othcrwilc  the  Fruit  is  very  ibbjed 
to'drop  off  at  that  Sealbn. 

The  eighth  Sort  |s  commonly 
call'd  the  H^ld  Lemon,  (though  im- 
properly) becaufe  it  ha^  many  Thorns 
Upon  the  Branches  ^  l  ur  this  will 
produce  very  fair  Fruit  in  this 
Kingdom.  The  Fioncis  of  rh  s 
Kind  are  s^eiurally  uf  a  redduh  or 
purplifii  Colour  on  the  Outlidc  be- 
fore they  open,  but  atl;.: wards  fade, 
aud  ca^:i^:  to  a  paler.  The  Leaves 
of  thii  a»e  alfo  of  a  vcrv  deep 
Green,  and  gently  Icrratcd  upon 
their  Edges. 
The  Vttfroi9*i  Lemm  is  id  divers 

Gwicui  m  fj'^Wj  where  the 
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Fruit  very  often  ripens  well,  and  is 
chiefly  kept  for  Variety,  as  differ- 
ing from  the  Common  Sort,  in 
having  deep  Furrows  in  the  Fruit; 
but  it  IS  not  To  goo  J  for  Ufc,  nor  docs 
the  Fruit  produce  lb  much  Juice 
as  the  CommoQ  Sort. 

The  CbUAtg  Lmm  is  alio  pre- 
ferv'd  as  a  Curiofity,  the  old  Fruit 
commonly  produdi^  a  young  one 
from  its  Centre. 

The  two  So-rs  of  Limes  arc  like- 
wife  in  many  Gardens  in  this  Kii^ 
dom ;  but  theic  require  the  (smc 
D  ::ree  of  Warmth  as  the  Shaddock 
Orange,  in  order  to  produce  Fiuitj 
for  it  they  are  plac'd  among  Orange- 
Trees,  the  Fruit  will  fall  away  in 
Winter,  and  come  to  nothing. 

The  two  variegated  Sorts  are 
'  preiervV!  for  theur  llrip'd  Leaves 
(which  are  greatly  efteem'd  by  ibme 
Pcrfbns  who  arc  curious  in  coUe* 
ding  variegated  Plants):  But  the& 
are  tenderer  than  the  datn  Sorts» 
an vi,  if  not  duly  attended  in  Winter, 
will  be  very  apt  to  caft  their  Leaver 
and  appear  very  uniightly. 

There  is  aUb  another  Sort,  which 
produces  Double  Flowers i  but  this 
ieems  not  to  be  very  comtant  i  for 
I  have  obicrv'd  upon  the  iamc  Tree, 
ibme  Flowers  Smgle.  and  otiiers 
Double,  at  the  fame  Time. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by 
budding  or  inarching  them  either 
on  Stocks  of  Lemons  or  Citrons  pro^ 
duc'd  fi  om  Seeds  i  but  they  will  not 
fb  rcuiily  unite  on  Orange  Stocks  j 
for  which  Rc::fun  the  Citrons  arc 
preferable  to  either  Oranges  or  Lf- 
t/iffrjs  for  Stocks,  as  they  do  readily 
jom  with  either  Sorts  and  L>cing  of 
larger  Growth,  do  caufc  the  Buds 
of  the  other  Sorts  to  ihoot  much 
ftronger  than  if  they  were  on  Stocks 
of  t&ir  own  Kind.  The  Mctliod 
for  raifing  thefe  Stocks,  and  the 
Maouer  of  Buddiiig  them*  bei^g 
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already  exhibited  under  the  Article  5.  Limonium  j  Maritimum,  mi- 
of  Aurantium^  it  would  be  iupa  -  OieJt  folio.  C.  B.  F.  Small  Scst- 

fluousto  repeat  it  here.  Lavender,  with  an  Olive- Leaf. 

The  Culture  of  the  Lim0»  bdng  4.  Limonium  i  uin^Ucum,  mnm, 
the  lame  with  that  of  the  Oranie-  €iumut  TMm^iku,  faribm  m  At- 
it  would  be  alio  aeedleis  to  mi  rsnm  fais.  Msit.  H^.  hSkr 
xepeat  tthere}  therefore  I  Ihalloo!/  Englilh  Sea-Lavender,  with  branched 
oUoTC  tkit  the  common  Lemom  StaTlcs,  and  Flowas  icldom  grow-> 
are  fi>mewhat  hardier  than  the  ing  in  a  Spike. 
OrtMgts,  and  will  bring  their  Fruit  f.  Limonium  |  OrimtMU,  fUnu* 
to  Nlaturity  with  us  better  than  ginis  folio,  floriSus  MmUllatij.  T,Ctr» 
They  will  do,  and  require  to  have  Oriental  Sea-Lavender,  with  Piaa* 
a  greater  Share  of  frelh  Air  in  Win-  tain  Leaves  and  Flowers  growing 
ter  i  for  which  Reafon  they  fhould  in  an  Umbel, 
always  be  placed  nearer  to  the  Doors  6.  Limonium  j  pertgrinum,  foliis 
or  Windows  of  the  Grecn-houfe;  afpUnii.  C.  B.  P.  Foreign  Sca- 
And  as  they  generally^  produce  Lavcndcr,with  Spleen- wort  I xravci 
iiionger  Shoots,  ib  Xbfff  rei]aire  7.  Limonium;  Simbtm,  ll^nofum^ 
more  Water  to  be  givea  them  than  galUs  ferem  ^  nm  ftrm.  B§cc^ 
theOfiuatge  s  bat  as  to  the  tender  Air.  Woody  Sicilian  Sea-Lavender. 
Sorts,  tlMy  mnft  be  treated  with  a  There  are  ievcral  other  Speciet 
little  more  Gar^  otherwiie  their  of  this  Plant,  which  are  foundupoK 
Frutt  wiil  M  c^E  in  Winter,  and  the  Sea-coafts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
come  to  nothing.  Thefc  Things  the  Southern  Parts  ot  Franct,  but 
being  fully  exhibited  before,  I  retcr  thefe  here-mcntion'd  arc  all  the 
the  Reader  (as  1  hinted)  to  the  Ar-  Sorts  I  have  obferv'd  in  the  EngliJIj 
tick  Aurantium,  where  their  Cul-  Gardens.  The  firll  and  fourth  Sorts 
ture  is  fully  fct  forth.  are  found  upon  the  Sea-Coafts  in 
LIMONIUM  i  Sea- Lavender.  divers  Parts  of  BtgUnd,  cfpecially 
The  CharaBers  are  i  the  firft,  which  is  the  morf  cora- 
ls hMtb  M  fibrtft  Root :  Thi  StMlIu '  moai  the  other  being  only  fo^nd 
m  mkidt  tmd  ^Mubtd:  lifeOtf  ia  ibme  jparticdar  Pbces.  The 
tf  tb$  fkwir  U  Img  smd  tubulofe^  cood  and  third  Sorts  are  prettj 
Im  exftmMsiih  Tbf:  JbtWkwir  common  in  the  Southern  Parts  of 
m  fim0  S^ies  ccnpfls  of  one  Leaf,  Trance.  The  fifth  Sort  was  found 
but  m  ethers  cffevtral,  and  is  fhap'd  by  Monf.  Tournefort  in  the  Levavtm 
like  a  Clovc-GiUi- flower :  J^e  Poin-  The  fucth,  which  is  the  moft  bcau- 
tal,  which  arifes  out  of  the  Flower-  tiful  of  ail  the  Sorts,  was  found  by 
cup,  becomes  an  oblong  Fruit,  wrapt  Mr.  Ray  in  great  Plenty  in  divers 
H^iM  the  Flower^cup,  asi»aniis$sk.  Parrs  of  Sicily ;  and  Cluftus  obferv'd 
The  Species  zx^y  it   at  Malaga,   and  about  Cadiz.. 

1.  LiMOMUMi  Maritimum,  ma*  The  icvcnth  Sort,  which  grows  to 
C.  B.Ifm   Common  Qreat  Sea-  the  Stature  of  a  Shrub,  was  found 

Lavender.  in  ^^^iy  Bicemif  and  by  him 

2.  Limonium  s  MMtimum,  fBS»  figur'd  and  deicrib'd  in  his  Book  of 
jHs,  alternm,  fentimim,  tUiriwfnfi,  Bare  Sialism  fUmts, 

JL  H  Vm.  Mother  largelaie  flow-      The  five  firft  mention'd  Sorts  are 

mfiZ  Sc»-Lmadcr  9t  iMrbonnai*  prettj  haxdy«  and  will  endine  the 
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Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very 
well,  provided  they  have  a  Tandy 
Soil,  and  a  wajrm  Situation:  Thcle 
may  be  propagated  by  partin^^  their 
Roots  towards  the  latter  End  ot 
IdM^'  When  they  are  planted, 
which  fliould  be  in  a  light  ^»3bAj 
So9»  yott  nraft  water  and  lhade 
them  until  they  hare  taken  Rooe^ 
after  which,  thqr  will  require  no 
richer  Qikure  than  to  keep  rhem 
clear  from  Weeds,  and  give  thera 
Water  plentifully  in  dry  Weather. 
In  July  thefc  Plants  will  produce 
beautiful  Spikes  or  Tufts  ot  blue 
or  Purple-colour'd  Flowers,  which 
will  continue  in  Pcrtc(ftioa  a  long 
Time  >  and  if  the  Scafon  proves 
Ikvoorabte  in  Autumn  they  win 
lipen  their  Seed. 

The  iixth  Sort  is  £nnewhat  ten- 
der than  the  others,  and  muft  be 
preferv*d  in  Pots  fill'd  with  firefli 
fight  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Green- 
houfc  in  hard  Weather,  otherwifc 
the  Cold  of  our  Win'^crs  often  de- 
ftroys  them :  This  Plant  may  be 
propagated  as  the  former,  but  is 
not  ib  apt-  to  increale;  for  which 
Rcalbn,  the  bcft  Mc:hoj  is,  to  be 
lumilh'd  with  good  Seeds  from 
Abroad, '(for  it  never  oerfcfts  its 
Seed  in  En^snd),  whicb,  if  ibwn 
upon  a  warm  Border  of  light  frelh 
Earth,  will  come  up  very  well  j 
«nd  in  the  Summer,  when  the  Plants 
have  acquirVi  fuflScient  Strength  for 
Tran (plantation,  they  muft  betaken 
up  and  p'.mtcd  in  Pot';,  placing 
them  in  the  Shade  uniil  thev  have 
taken  Root  i  after  which>  they  may 
be  expoi'd  to  the  open  Air  until 
Ociober,  when  they  muft  be  rc- 
mov'd  into  the  Grcen-houfc,  ob- 
ienrbg  to  phce  them  where  thr^ 
jnay  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poi* 
Able  in  mild  Weather :  And  durhig 
the  Winter-ieaibn  they  muft  be 
&c^uco:Iy  watcr'd  j  but  you  muft 
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never  give  them  too  much  at  once, 
which  is  apt  to  rot  their  Roots, 
efpecially  in  that  Seafon.  You  muft 
alio  obfervc  to  pick  off  all  decay'd 
Leaves,  which,  if  fuHer'd  to  re- 
main on  the  Plants,  very  often  in- 
Mt  them;  and  it  beine  pretty  nice 
in  its  Culture*  it  wUl  often  ft^L 
upon  a  fmall  NegleA  of  this  KJnd. 
This  Plant  produces  its  Fbwes  in 
ftUy  and  Augtifi^  and,  many  timea^ 
continues  in  Beauty  the  greateft 
Part  of  September* 

The  fcvcnth  Sort  riles  to  be  four 
or  five  Feet  high,  and  hath  fleuder 
woo<ly  Branches  ;  from  which,  in 
July  and  Angufty  are  produc'd  Spikes 
of  iinali  blue  Flowers,  which  make 
ii  Tery  handibme  Appearance,  (efpe- 
cially in  a  warm  Sestfen,  when  their 
Flowers  open  kindljr)  and  continue 
hi  Beauty  a  long  Time. 

This  Plant  is  projKigated  by 
planting  fbme  of  the  tender  Cut- 
rinc^s  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
in  i-'ots  fill'd  with  light  landy  Earth, 
and  plac'd  in  a  moderate  Hot-bed 
to  facilitate  their  taking  Root,  and 
after  they  arc  rooted,  they  may  be 
CA'pos'd  to  the  open  Air  until  OB(h 
ber  -y  when  ihcy  muft  be  rcmov'd 
into  a  Green-houie,  placing  them 
in  a  Situation  where  tiie^  may  hafc 
as  much  ftee  Air  as  poilible  in  roUd 
Weather:  During  the  Winter^^fia- 
-  Ion,  they  fliould  ha?e  frequent,  hat 
gentle  Refrefhin^^s  with  Water : 
You  muft  alfo  obicrve  to  keep  them 
clear  from  decay'd  Leaves  and 
Branches,  which  will  infcdt  the 
whole  Plants  upon  which  they  arc 
TulVcr'd  to  remain  ;  and  in  thcSum- 
mer-fcafon  they  fliould  be  cxpos'd 
in  Ibmc  well-ihcltcr'd  Place  amongft 
other  Exotick  Plants. 

LINARIA;  Toad-Flnr. 
The  CksfMihrs  are; 

7he  Lexves  Mre  tUmg,  M$4  ff^ 
thu'd  MlttmMteh  on  th  Snmansi 
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$U9  Cup  fif  the  flower  con/ifls  of  one 
Uaf^  wbeeb  k  MMU  kto  five  long 
muH  Stpnmt  %  WUmtrt  whkk 
enfilh  of  om  Luf,  is  tftm  mtonm^ 
Amm,  ferfemMtU  Jlgmi^  ombig  in  « 
Tail  behmdt  tmdimtho  lore- fart  di- 
vided int9  tw.  lifSf  of  which  th$ 
Upper  is  cut  into  two  or  more  Parts, 
and  the  Under  into  three  \  the  Ovary 
( wh'uh  ri/es  from  the  Centre  of  the 
Flower-cup)  decames  a  roundijh  Fruit 
or  Husk,  divided  into  two  Cells  or 
Apartments^  ty  an  intermediate  Par- 
tition^ and  full  of  Seeds^  which  are 
Jometi/?tes  fiat  and  border  d,  Sometimes 
€mnm*i  tmd  rottndifh,  aJhering  to  thi 
fleumtt* 

Tlie  Sfeeia  ares 

I.  LoHAUA  J  vtdgMrist  httis,  Jbrtt 
wuijoiro,  C^B.P,  Common  Ydiow 
Toflwi-Flax,  wkh  a  large  Fiower. 

LiMARfA  ;  prnfttrea,  major, 
odorata.  C.  B.  P.  Great  Parple 
Swcet-fmelling  Toad-Flax. 

^.  LiNARMi  latifoliat  Dalmatica, 
magna  flore.  C.  B.  P,  Broad-lcav'd 
Daimatiaa  Toad-Flax,  with  a  large 
Flower. 

4,.  LiNARiA*,  lattff!mo  folio,  Luji- 
tanies,  Tottm.  Broad-leav'd  Portu- 
gal ToadrFIax» 

Lutaria;  JMmdem,  frMtt/t" 

Ubiit  mgr0'ftirfmtk*  Spanilh  trail* 
iag  To«l-Flax»  with  Sea-greea 
Lotvcs,  and  ydiow  ftrip'd  Fiowcn 
wi:h  purple  Lips. 

6.  LiNARiA  i  Sicidt^i  multicauUsy 
folic  molluginis.  Bocc,  Rar.  Sicilian 
Toad- Flax,  with  many  Stalks,  and 
a  Leaf  of  the  White  Udy's  Bed- 
ibaw. 

7.  LiNARiA$  triphyUa,  mbtor,  Iw 
tta,  C.  £.  P.  Small,  thicc-lcav'd 
jeUow  Toad-Fkx. 

8.  LiNAiUA  i  triphylU,  tniaor,  b- 
IM,  Jbris  v9xUht  <^  cMUmri  pwr^ 
fttna.  Moirk,  Ind.   Small,  three- 

jdlow  Toad-Flax,  with  the 
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Standard  and  Heel  of  a  purpk  Co- 
lour. 

The  firftof  thcfc  Plants  grows  ia 

Seat  Plenty  upon  the  Sfdes  of  drjr 
inks  u  moft  Partt  of  EngUnd^ 
and  is  feldom  cultivated  to  Gardens, 
for  it  is  a  very  trouUeibme  Plane 
to  keep  within  Bounds,  the  Roots 
being  very  apt  to  ipread  under- 
ground, and  rife  at  a  great  Didance 
trom  the  Mother  Plant,  whereby 
it  greatly  injures  whatever  Plants 
ftauJ  near  it.  This  is  the  Sfecies 
mention'd  in  the  Catalogue  ot  Sim- 
ples at  the  End  of  the  College  DiP 
pen&torv  to  bcus'd  m  Medicine. 

The  iecond  is  a  perennial  Plani^ 
which  is  often  cultivated  in  Gar- 
dens: This  produces  fine  Spikes 
of  purple  Flowers  inj^flff  andj^. 
and  it  being  a  very  hard^  Pkoit, 
growug  in  almofb  anv  Soil  or  Si- 
tuation, ihould  be  admitted  into 
every  good  Garden,  where  it  may 
be  planted  in  fhady  Situations,  or 
upon  the  Middle  of  large  Borders  in 
the  PieaiUre-Gardcni  in  which  Place 
it  will  make  an  handfome  Appear- 
ance>  and  continues  a  long  Time  in 
Flower. 

Thb  Plant  is  propagated  by  fbw- 
ing  the  Seeds  in  the  Spring,  which 
wui  come  up  ibon  aieer ;  and  the 

Plants  muft  be  tranfpbnted  out 
into  Beds  at  the  Diftance  of  fix  or 
eight  Inches  I  in  which  Beds  thejr 
may  remain  until  the  Michaelmas 
following,  (oblerving  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weed?;)  :  At  which. 
Time  they  fliould  be  tranfplantcd 
into  the  Places  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  eood,  and  will  require 
no  other  Culture  than  only  to  keep 
them  ckar  from  Weeds;  and  when 
the  Flower-ftems  advance  in  the 
Spring,  they  flmld  be  fupportei 
by  Stakes,  otherwife  they  are  fub«' 
jc^  to  be  broken  by  ftroog  W^inds: 
They  may  alio  be  propagated  by 

partmg 
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mrtisg  tiuir  Roots  in  Autumn  j 

but  as  the  Seed  ripens  very  well, 
£»  it  is  the  better  Way  to  raiie 
them  from  that. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  3re 
tenderer  th-in  the  laft,  and  ftiould 
be  punted  in  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm 
Situation,  orhcrwifc  they  are  often 
dcftroy'd  in  Winter.  Thefe  arc  pro- 
pagated by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Man- 
ner as  the  former*  as  alfb  h]r  part- 
ing their  Roots  i  but  it  is  adviieable 
always  to  keep  fi>me  of  theie  Plants 
in  Pots,  that  they  may  be  rcmov'd 
into  Shelter  in  the  Winter,  other- 
wife  in  iiard  Froib  tiiey  will  be 
kili'd. 

1  he  fourth  is  the  mofl  beautiful 
Sort  of  them  all  i  this  produces 
very  large  Spikes  of  purple  Flowers, 
which  make  a  fine  Appearance  ; 
but  it  feldom  produces  ripe  Seeds 
in  this  Country,  £o  that  the  Seeds 
muft  be  obtain'd  from  Abroad,  and 
the  Plants  propagated  from  Off-fets 
or  Cuttings ;  which,  if  planted  in 
the  Spring,  will  take  Root  very 
well,  wi^reby  it  may  be  main- 
tained. 

The  fifth  Sort  w.i';  brought  over 
from  Gibraltar  hy  Sir  CIj Aries  \l/ager, 
^n?io  1727,  and  ha  h  lince  been 
communicated  to  fcveral  curious 
Pcribns :  Tiiis  Plant  is  eafily  propa- 
gated by  parting  the  Roots,  or 
planting  Cuttings  in  any  of  the 
Summer  Months,  which  if  water'd 
and  (haded  will  ibon  take  Root,  and 
may  afterwards  be  planted  in  Pots 
fiird  with  frcfh,  light,  undung'd 
£arth,  in  which  they  will  fuccecd 
much  better  than  in  a  richer  Soil  i 
lor  if  they  are  planted  in  a  fine  rich 
Earth,  it  caufcs  them  to  grow  very 
fad  for  a  flior:  Time,  Luc  they  fe!- 
dom  fail  to  lot  Coon  3 tier.  Tiicic 
mufl  be  rctnoy'd  into  Siieher  in 
Wmtcr,  where  they  mud  have  as 
much  tree  Air  as  poilible  in  mild 


Weather,  and  be  only  protcftcd  from 
fcvere  Cold  j  fb  that  if  the  Pots  are 
plac'd  under  an  Hot-bed  Frame,  it 
will  be  better  than  to  place  them 
in  a  Green-houfe  J  and  I  believe  if 
Ibmc  of  the  Plants  were  planted  in 
a  dry,  rubbifliy  Soil  under  a  warm 
Wall,  they  would  endure  abroad 
very  well  in  our  ordina^-y  Winters. 

The  iixth,  ieventh,  and  eighth 
Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  vi^fdi 
(hould  be  ibwo  early  in  the  Spring 
upon  a  Bed  of  light,  hreih  Emhi 
and  when  the  Plants  arc  come  up 
about  two  Inches  high,  they  ihould 
be  tranfplanced  into  the  Borders  of 
the  Flower-Garden,  where  they  are 
to  remain  :  Thefe  produce  their 
Fiowers  in  j^une  and  July,  and  their 
Seeds  are  ripe  in  September.  The 
Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be 
fbwa  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  under  a  warm  Wail  or 
Hedge,  where  they  will  eadure  tl^ 
Gold  of  our  ordinary  Wiaters  very 
wdl  $  and  in  the  Sprmg  they  may 
be  traafplanted  out  into  the  Borders, 
where  they  are  dc^gn'd  to  flower ; 
And  thefe  autunmal  Plants  will 
grow  much  larger,  and  come  to 
flower  much  looncr  than  thofc 
rais'd  in  the  Spring,  and  from  theie 
you  will  always  have  good  Seeds. 

UNGUA  CERVlNAi  Harfs- 
Tongue. 

Theft  Plants  do  commonly  grow 
out  from  the  joints  oi  old  Walls 
and  Buildings,  where  they  arc  moift 
and  fliady,  bur  are  llldom  cultivated 
in  Gardens  :  There  is  a  very  great 
Variety  of  thefe  Plants  both  in  the 
Zaji  and  Weft-Indies,  but  there  are 
very  few  of  them  in  Europe:  They 
may  be  propagated  by  parting  their 
Roots,  and  Ihould  haveamoift  Soil» 
and  (bady  Situation. 

LINUM,  Fox. 

The 
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The  CluvMBiTs  m% 
Tk9  Liin/$s,  fir  the  mofi  pMftf 
grew  MkifnMtily  m  ike  Bnuuhes ; 
the  Cup  ef  the  lUwer  conjlfts  of  one 
titft  it  t9$Meus,  and  divided  inte 
five  Farts  at  the  Tof\  the  Flower 
spnf^s  effrve  Leaves,  which  expand 
in  Form  (t  Clove-Gilli-flower  ;  the 
Ovary,  which  rifes  from  the  Center 
of  the  Flower-cupf  oecotncs  an  almoft 
globular  Fruit,  which  is  generally 
-pointed,  and  cempcs'd  of  many  Cells, 
in  which  are  Udg'd  many  plain, 
fiitootkSHdif  t^MM'eSimtt  atem 
Ettdp  tmd  g9mrally  fljarp  at  the 

9$htT»  • 

thttSftcies  are; 
I.  LiNUM  ;  fuinttm,  C.  B,  P. 

Manured  Flu* 

a.  LwuM  }  fativum,  latifolium, 
Afrleanum,  fruBu  major e.  Tourn. 
Broad-leav'd  African  maaur'ii  Fiax, 
with  a  large  Fruit. 

J.  LiNUM  ;  maritimum,  luteum, 
C  B.  P.    Yellow  Maritime  Flax. 

4.  LiKUM  i  fativum,  hmmliusf 
fere  majore.  Mitrt*  Dwarf  mar 
Dttr^d  FUb»  with  a  larger  Flower* 

f.  Limiii;  ftmmiet  nutjusf  usm- 
leum,  €M^ttde  majore,  Mor.  Hifl. 
Greater  percnuttl  bhie  Flax*  with 
m  large  Head* 

d«  Likum  ;  ferenne,  majus,  c^ru- 
lestm,  capitulo  minor e.  Mor.  Hifl, 
Greater  pcrcnniai  blue  Flax,  with  a 
fhiallcr  Head. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  this 
Plant  which  arc  prefcrv'd  in  fomc 
curious  Gardens  of  Plapts  for  Va- 
riety Sake ;  but  as  tliey  are^f  little 
Vk  at  Beauty,  (b  k  would  be  need- 
left  to  mention  them  in  this  Place. 

The  firft  Sort  is  that  which  is 
cultivated  for  Uie  in  divers  Parts 
of  Europe,  and  is  reckon'd  an  ex- 
aSkol  Commodity;  the  right  Till- 
ing and  Ordering  of  which  is 
cftecm'd  a  good  Ficcc  of  Hus- 
baodry. 
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This  (hould  be  cnlrivated  ujfom 
a  rich  Soil,  that  has  not  been 
plough'd  for  ioreral  Years,  upon 
whkh  Flax  always  makes  die  beft 

Improvement  ;  but  as  it  draws 
greatly  from  the  Soil,  fo  it  fliould 
n^t  be  fbwn  two  Years  together 
upon  the  fame  Ground. 

The  Land  muft  be  well  plough 'J, 
laid  fiat  and  even,  upon  which  the 
Seeds  ihould  be  fown  about  the 
Middle  of  Murv^,  when  the  Wea- 
ther is  mild  and  warm:  Daring 
the  Spring  you  muft  carefully  ween 
it  $  -.which  it  negledled,  (efpedalf 
in  a  moift  Seafon)  the  Weeds  will 
overgrow  and  dcftroy  the  Crop* 
There  are  fomc  People  who  re- 
commend the  feeding  of  Sheep 
with  Flax,  when  'tis  a  good  Height, 
and  fay,  they  will  eat  away  the 
Weeds  and  Graf*;,  and  do  the  Flax 
good ;  and  if  they  Ihould  lie  in  it, 
and  beat  it  down,  or  flatten  it,  ic 
will  rife  again  the  next  Rain:  But 
this  muft  not  be  pradis'd  but  in  n 
moift  Seafin,  and  upon  a  rich  Soi^ 
for  if  the  Ground  be  poor,  or  the 
Spring  dry,  it  will  not  ri&  ag^m  to 
any  confidcrable  Height. 

The  beft  Seed  is  that  which 
comes  from  the  Eaft  Country,  and 
is  known  by  the  Name  of  Rigse 
Flax  i  for  it  the  FngUJh  Seed  be 
fown  three  or  four  times,  it  is 
very  apt  to  degenerate  :    If  the 
Seed  be  good,  two  Bulheis  will  be 
enough  to  iciw  an  Acre;  but  If  ic 
be  Imt  middling,  there  Aould  be 
a  greater  AUowsmce:  Toward  the 
latter  £nd  of  Jtify  the  Flax  wiO 
begin  to  ripen  1  when  you  muft  be 
careful  that  it  grow  not  over  rip^ 
therefore  you  muft  pull  it  up  as 
foon  as  the  Heads  bemn  to  chmee 
brown  and  hmg  downwards,  other- 
wile  the  Seeds  wjii  ibon  fcatter  and 
be  loft;  lb  that  the  Pluckcrs  muft 
be  uimble,  and  tic  it  up  in  Hand- 
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fuls,  fttting  them  upright  till  they 
be  pcrfc^ly  dry,  and  then  Houle 
them  :  If  the  Flax  be  pull'd  when 
it  firft  begins  to  flower,  it  will  be 
whiter  and  ftrongcr  than  if  it  fhnd 
till  the  Seed  is  ripe,  but  then  the 
Seed  wiii  be  loft. 

The  Method  of  Watering,  Pi- 
ling, Braking,  fjf^c.  being  a  parti- 
cimr  Btifineu,  and  fweign  to  my 
])e%ii»  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  givx 
any  uMbooM  about  it  in  this  Place. 

All  the  otbcr  Sorts  of  Flax  may 
be  cultivated  (by  fuch  who  have  a 
Curiolity)  by  lowing  their  Seeds 
upon  a  Bed  of  frefh,  rich,  light 
Earth,  in  Murch  or  the  Beginning 
ot  April  -y  and  when  the  Plants  come 
,up,  they  mufl:  be  carefully  weeded, 
which  is  all  the  Culture  they  re- 
quire, and  they  will  produce  their 
flowers  and  pcrfe^  their  Seeds  very 
well.  "  , 

LIHUM  UMBIUCATUMi  vidt 
Omphalodes. 

UQUID  AMBER  j  vide  Styrax. 

LITUOSPERMUM  i  CromweU, 
Gromill,  or  GraymiU. 
The  Churahers  arc ; 

The  Cup  of  the  ILower  conffts  cf 
me  Leafj  which  is  cut  almoft  to  the 
Bafe  into  five  long  narrow  Segments  i 
the  Flower^  which  is,  for  the  tnofi 
fart,  fmall,  confijls  of  one  Leaf  is 
WimttflMf%  and  (pruid  ^peit  eu 
the  Top  s  tht  fmtti  k  eiu»mpajs*d 
by  fmr  Embryo*Si  which  bitwu  fi 
many  rctmdijh  haird  f9^*d  Sttds, 
The  Sf9^s  mi 

1.  LiTHosPERMUM }  mojus,  erec" 
turn,  C.  J^.  \F.  Greater  Upright 
Groraill. 

1.  LiTHospERMuM ;  ferenne,  pro- 
cumoens,  flore  purpureo  cdruleo  ma- 
jore.  Mor.  Hiji.  Trailing  perennial 
Gromill,  with  a  purp!e-blue  Flower. 

There  arc  feveral  other  Sorts  of 
this  Plant,  which  are  mention'd  in 
Botanick  AuthorSj  but  «i  they  are 
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lardy  cultivated  in  Gardens,  I  Hiall 
omit  taking  Notice  of  them  in 
this  Place.  The  firft  Sort  here  mcn- 
tiond,  is  that  which  is  order'd  for 
Medicinal  Ufes  :  This  grows  in 
fliady  Lanes  and  uncultivated  Places 
in  divers  Part?  of  Znglandy  and  is 
ieldom  cultivated  in  Gardens.  The 
iecond  Sort  is  found  wild  in  iome 
Parts  oSWkUi^  but  is  kfi 
than  the  tormer*  Thde  may  be 
cnlci?ated  byfbwingtheir  Seeds  fixm 
after  they  arc  ripe,  in  a  Bed  of  Ireih 
Earth,  allowing  them  at  leaft  a  Foot 
Diftancc  from  each  other,  obferving 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  they  will  thrive  in  ahnolt  any 
Soil  or  Situation. 

LOAM  is  a  common  fupeificial 
Earth,  that  is  a  Mixture  of  Sand 
and  Clay,  commonly  ot  a  ycUowifli 
CokKur*  though  there  is  Ibme  Lmm 
that  is  blackiih  :  Some  caH  htmn 
the  moft  commoo  iuperficid  Earth 
met  with  in  In^lmid,  witfaoitt  aogr 
Regard  to  the  Portion  it  bears  to 
Sand  or  Clay. 

It  is  found,  by  Experience^  tiiat 
moft  Sorts  of  Plants  will  grow  in 
it;  and  where-ever  it  is  tound,  it 
appears  to  be  a  more  beneficial  Soil 
to  Plants  ilij^n  any  other.  A  Clay 
us'd  in  Grafting  is  aifo  call'd  Loam. 

LOBUS  ECHIN ATUS  i  Bonduc 
^  Nicker-Tree. 

The  ChwMSm  are; 

is  cut  int9  fnay  ditp  Ugmms,  and 

is  almofi  an  anomalous  Figmt  i  fr  om 
the  Cup  arifes  the  Fiftillum,  which 
becomes  a  rough,  prickly  Pod,  in 
which  arc  contained  one  jot  fpo  hard 
rotcndi/J?  Seeds. 

The  Species  are ; 
I.  LoBUs  EcHiNATUs  ,*  fruclu  fta"  - 
vo,  foliis  rotrndioribus,  H*  L,  The 
Yellow  Nicker  Tree. 

»t  Loiivf 
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,  %,  LOBUS  ECMINATUS  ;  fruBfi  CA- 

follis  Imghrihus,  H.  L.  The 
Afh-colour'd  Nicker,  vulgo, 

Thefe  two  Plants  are  very  com- 
mon in  JaiTmicHy  Barbados^  and 
all  the  Caribbee  IjUnds^  where  the/ 
climb  upon  the  Shrubs  and  Trees 
which  grow  near  them :  The 
Leaves*  Branches,  Stems,  andeverv 
Part  of  them  arc  greatly  befit  with 
Pricldesi  which  render  it  vay 
tiouble&me  to  pais  between  them 
where  they        pretty  dofe. 

They  arc  preferv'd  in  the  warmeft 
Stoves,  by  way  of  Curiofity,  in 
EngUndy  but  have  not  as  yet  pro- 
duc'd  any  Flowers  with  us,  that 
I  have  ieen.  The  Seeds  of  this 
Plant  arc  often  brought  over  from 
the  IVefi'lnditSy  but  their  Shells  or 
Coverings  are  fo  very  hard,  as  not 
to  be  eafily  broken ;  nor  do  they 
ever  come  up  when  Ibwa  upon  a 
Hot-bed^odier  Seeds:  The  only 
Method  by  which  I  have  been  car 
pable  of  railing  thefe  Plants*  is> 
put  the  frelh  Seeds  into  a  freih 
Hot-bed  of  Tanncr's-Bark,  under 
the  Bottom  of  a  Pot,  (in  which 
there  is  a  Plant  growing)  where, 
from  the  Heat  of  the  Bark,  and  the 
Moifturc  which  will  gently  pafs 
through  the  Hole  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Pot,  and  being  by  the  Bark 
there  detain'd,  the  SheUoftheFmit 
will  fplifr,  and  tte  Seeds  germinate 
in  a  fliott  Time;  then  they  may 
be  taken  up*  and  planted  into  Pots 
ffll'd  with  light  treni  Earth,  and 
plung'd  into  the  Tanner's- Bark, 
where  they  will  come  on  apace, 
if  conftantly  fupply'd  with  Water : 
During  the  Winter- fcafon  they  muft 
be  kept  very  warm,  and  often  rc- 
frcfb'd  with  Water;  but  it  muft  be 
given  them  by  fmall  Quantities 
each  Time,  for  if  they  have  too 
much  Moiliare  given  them  at  that 
Scafon,  it  U  very  apt  to  deftroy 
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them  :  In  the  Summer-time,  when 
the  Weather  is  warm,  they  will 
require  a  greater  Share  of  Air,  but 
they  muft  never  be  ict  Abroad, 
even  in  the  hotteft  Seafon,  tor  they 
are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  Air 
in  oor  Climate,  ib  that  they  muft 
be  conftantly  preiervVi  m  dieStovei 
with  TapumSf  and  other  firee-grow^ 
ing  Plana  wliich  come  from  the 
iame  Country. 

LONCHITIS  s  Rougii  %leett- 
wort« 

The  Characlers  arc; 

The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  tht 
Fern,  but  the  PhmuU  are  ear' J  at 
their  Bafe :  The  Jbriat  nLjo  if  iike  thst 
of  the  Fern. 

The  Slides  are; 

i.LoiKmtTiSi  ^jJ'fr/i.Ger.  Rough 
Spleenwort. 

a.  LoMCHins  i  fif^ih  iMfi^* 
Gifm  Ernsc*  Grater  Rough  Spkeik- 

V/ort. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  very 
common  in  fliady  Woods,  by  tlie 
Sides  of  the  fmall  Rivulets  in  divers 
Parts  of  England  ;  But  the  fecond 
Sort  is  not  quite  fo  common,  and 
has  been  brought  into  ieveral  cu- 
rious Botanick  Gardens  firom  the 
Mountains  in  IVaUs,  There  is  alio 
great  Variety  of  thefe  Plaiits  ia 
AnHfh*^  which  «t  preieat  aae 
Strangers  in  the  Emrvfttm  Gardens. 
They  are  Icidom  cultivated  but  in 
Rotanick  Gardens»  for  the  Salce 
Variety,  where  they  muft  liave  ft 
moill  Soil,  and  a  fliady  Situation. 

LOPPING:  It  is  very  obfcrv- 
ablc,  that  moft  old  Trees  arc  hol- 
low within  i  which  does  nor  pro- 
ceed trom  the  Nature  of  the  Trees, 
but  is  the  Fault  of  thofe  who  have 
the  Management  of  them,  who 
fuffcrthe  Tops  to  grow  brgebefcue  . 
they  lop  them,  as  the  Afi,  Elm, 
H§m4iam,  dec.  and  periiiade  them- 
iielves  that  they  may  have  the  mote 

great 
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f'cat  Wood  ;  bur,  in  the  mean 
imc,  don't  confider  that  the  cut- 
ting off  great  Tops  do  endanger 
the  Life  ot"  a  Tree,  or,  at  beft, 
wound  it  fo  that  many  Trees  decay 
more  in  their  Bodies,  than  the 
ytarly  Tops  come  to }  and  at  the 
fime  Time  that  they  fbrnifii  them- 
■ftlves  with  more  great  Wood,  thejr 
do  it  at  the  Lofs  of  the  Owner. 
And,  indeed,  tkou^  the  Horn-Seam 
and  Elm  will  bear  great  Tops  when 
the  Body  is  little  more  than  a  Shell, 
yet  the  A/h^  if  it  comes  to  take 
Wet  at  the  Head,  very  rarely  bears 
more  Top  after  the  Body  of  the 
Tree  decays  :  Therefore,  if  once 
thcfc  Trees  decay  much  in  the 
Middle*  they  will  be  worth  little 
hat  for  the  Fire}  lb  that  If  you 
find  a  Timber  Tree  decay,  it  (hould 
be  cut  down  in  Time,  that  ^ 
Timber  be  not  loft. 

The  Lapping  of  young  Trees,  that 
is,  at  ten  or  twelve  Years  old  at 
moH-,  will  prcfcrvc  them  much 
longer,  and  will  occafion  the  Shoots 
to  grow  more  into  Wood  in  one 
Year,  than  they  do  in  old  Tops  at 
two  or  three.  Great  Boughs  ill 
taken  oft^  often  fpoil  many  a  1  rcej 
for  which  Reafbn  they  {(x>ald  al- 
ways be  taken  o£F  cloie  and  fmooth, 
.  ami  not  paralld  to  the  Horizon  i 
and  cover  the  Wound  with  Loom 
and  Horle-dung  mix'd,  to  prevent 
the  Wet  firom  cntring  the  Body  of 
the  Tree. 

When  Trees  are  ar  their  full 
Growth,  there  arc  fcvcrii  Signs  of 
their  Decay  ;  as,  the  withering  or 
dying  of  many  ot  their  top  Briiiches  i 
or  if  the  Wet  enters  at  any  Knot ; 
or  they  are  anywifc  hollow,  or 
diicdour'ds  if  they  make  but  poor 
Shoots  $  or  if  Wciod-Peckers  make 
any  Holes  hi  them. 

All  Sorts  of  Refinous  Trees,  or 
foch  as  abound  witha  Milky  Juice. 
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fliould  be  lopp'd  very  fysrm^y }  for 
they  are  very  Ihbjedt  to  decay  when 
often  cut.  The  befl:  Scalbn  for 
Lopping  thefe  Trees  is  loon  after 
BartholomeW't'iiUt  at  which  Time 
they  icldom  bleed  much,  and  the 
Wound  is  commonly  hcal'd  over 
before  the  cold  Weather  comes  on. 

LOTUS  ;  Bird's-foot  TrefoU. 
The  ChmrM^m  are; 

It  hath  M  pApilionMemm  FUyper  ; 
the  Ovnry  which  rifes  out  tf  th9 
Fiorver-cupy  afterwards  becomes  s 
Fod,  fometimes  diJiingHiflt'd  as  it 
were  into  Cells,  by  tranfuerfe  Par- 
titions,  which  are  full  of  Seeds,  fir 
the  mofi  fart  roundijlj  ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  the  Leaves  grow  by 
ihnts^  but  have  two  (Vings  or  little 
Leaves  ett  the  Origin  of  tbar  Feet" 
JUUks. 

The  Sfetiesmf 

T.  Lotus;  vUUpitf  Mffkem^ 
fore  glemernte.  T^um.  The  talleft 
hairy  Birds-foot  Trefoil,  with  4 
glomeratcd  Flower. 

2.  Lotus  ;  pentaphyllus,  filiquO' 
ftiSy  'villofus.  C.  B,  P.  Upright 
hoary  Birds-foot  Trefoil. 

3.  Lotus  i  ^bKVKi^TQ-,  fru- 
tefcens,  Cretica,  argentea,  fUiquis  Ion- 
giffitmst  propendentibusy  reHis.  Mor, 
Hi^.  Shrubby  Silver  Birds- toot  Tre- 
foil of  Crete,  with  kmg  ftndt  hang- 
ing P0ds. 

4.  Lotus  i  k4umnhMtUs,  bumi' 
Her  camMer,  Tourm  Lower 
and  whiter  Haemorrhoidale  Biids- 
foot  Trefoil. 

5-.  Lotus;  angttjlifolius,  flare  Ite- 
too,  purpureOy  ex  infula  famli  Jacobs, 
Hon,  Amji.  Narrow-leav'd  Birds- 
foot  Trefoil  from  the  Illand  of 
St.  James,  with  a  purple  yellow 
Flower. 

6,  Lotus}  rtiber,  Jili^M  angU' 
Ufit.  C.  B»  P.  Red  iquare-codded 
Birds-foot  Trefoil  teeimmlf  esOeA 
Winged  Peas, 
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7.  Lotus  5  ruber,  filiqua  angu- 
ksiyfoUj'Var  'tegato.  Boerh,Ind.  Red 
%uarc-codded   Birds-foot  Trefoil^ 
'19kii.a  wicgated  Leaf. : 

.1.  hoftm  i  fli<iuis  mkbtfM, 
AA^Ji.  tBtnb-foot  TrefiaL  with 
Ibds  lifce  a  Birds-foot. 
■  fEhe  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  by 
tele  fuppofed  to  be  tbe  C^tifus  of 
Virgil  i  but  with  how  mucli  Juft- 
nels  I  will  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine, fmcc  it  is  very  difficult  to 
afccrtain  many  of  his  Plants  i  for 
the  greateff  Part  of  them  are  only 
tranllarcd  from  Thcccritus's  Greek 
into  Lt^tin,  lb  that  it  may  juftly 
fe€K>poibd  that  Kir^//  himielt  did 
M  AeJPlants  of  which  iie 
vnmk  ttiirwipem  has  a  Gorio- 
4Gt|r  mioiowiMiat  the  naats  thwe 
iiiention*d  are,  (hould  diligendjf 
fearch  for  them  in  Sidljf  where 
Theocrhus  KwDd,  aod  it  is  very  pro- 
bable  nun/ of>thoiii  aic  M  to  be 
found. 

This  Plant  dic^  ro  the  Ground 
with  us  every  Winter,  and  rifcs 
again  the  fuccecding  Spring,  and 
when  the  Roots  are  ftrong,  the 
Shoots  will  be  four  or  five  Feet 
high,  and  produce  in  great  Plenty : 
\£vL  be  cat  iMiiie  young,  theOnti 
ae  ivy  food  «t  it}  bat  Hwfu 
will  not  cat  it»  wiefi  they  aie 
wry  hmgry.  The  Roots  when 
will  admit  of  tbe  Shoots 
being  cut  three  or  four  times  in- a 
Summer,  for  they  put  out  again 
ibon  after  they  are  cut,  and  grow 
very  ftrong  in  a  fhort  fimej  but 
this  Plant  does  not  come  up  before 
A^rd  in  our  Country,  and  com- 
monly dies  down  m  October,  fo 
that  if  it  were  the  beft  Fodder  lor 
Cattle,  it  cottld  only  be  obtaimd 
in  SimdMr,  fat  Lam  afiraid  it  Witt 
hlMd^  be     any  ttlh  when  dried. 

It  may  be  propagKod  fern  the 
which  ace  geontty  prodii* 
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ccd  in  great  Plenty,  and  muft  be 
fown  very  thin  in  Rows,  at  about 
eighteen  Inches  aiunder,  the  Be* 
gmning  of  Jl^ril\  and  in  May^ 
when  the  Pbuits  wiU  be  come  itp» 
the  Growkl  ihoold  be  hoe'd  be- 
tween the  Rows*  in  order  to  de* 
firoy  the  Weedi»  and  the  Plants 
cut  up,  where  they  are  too  thick 
(for  they  fixNild  be  eight  or  ten 
Inches  apart  in  the  Rows  at  leaft) 
for  though  they  will  appear  but 
weak  at  their  firft  coming  up,  yet 
when  their  Roots  have  taken  faft 
hold  of  the  Ground,  they  will  in- 
creafc  their  Strength  greatly }  I 
have  had  a  Tingle  Root  ot  this 
Fkn^  which  lias  been  a  Foot  dig* 
meter  ofcc  the  Crown,  and  haih 
pfodnced  abote  a  hundired  Shooti 
at  one  Time.  / 

Vott  nmft  alio  continuing  hoe- 
ing the  Ground  from  Time  |6 
Time  as  the  Weeds  are  produced* 
which  if  permitted  to  over-grow 
the  Plants  while  they  are  young, 
will  certainly  deftroy  them  j  io 
that  the  firft  Scalbn  they  muft  b« 
managed  with  great  Care,  but  af- 
terwards when  the  Plants  have  ob- 
tain'd  mom  Strength,  they  witt  be 
o^bleof  encountering  tmaiWeedi} 
thmh  then  the  Ground  betwen 
die  Rows  Ihould  be  IHit'd  with  fi 
Bmaft-phiugh  after  the  Crop  is  coS 
down,  which  will  greatly  pco> 
mote  its  Growth. 

This  Plant  delights  in  a  dry,  bar- 
ren, gravelly  Soil,  on  which  it  will 
reiift  the  fcvcrcft  Cold  of  our  Cli- 
mate, and  abide  many  Years. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
planting  Cuttings  or  Slips  taken 
from  the  old  Plants  in  Ju^y*  when 
tlKy  have  acquired  a  Hardneis^ 
which  Iboaid  be  planted  in  a 
mmft*  doudy  Seafbn,  or  watc(*d 
and  ifaidedt  and  m  a  Ihott  Time 
they  will  take  Rooti  bat  n  this 
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is  diflicult  to  perform  wlicn  a 
Quantity  is  ddign'd,  fo  the  better 
Way  is  to  propagate  it  by  Seeds. 

The  iecond,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  Son»  are  prdenred  In  Gar- 
dent  as  Oirioiitieif  iheSb  are  im- 
'patknt  of  much  CoU»  and  mud 
therefore  be  planted  In  Pots,  and 
hou&d  in  Winter,  otherwife  they 
are  often  deftroy'd  in  our  Country, 
efpecialiy  the  fifth,  which  is  much 
the  tcndcrcfl  Plant  of  all  the  Sorts : 
Thcfc  may  be  all  propagated  hy 
lowing  their  Seeds  upon  a  mode- 
rate Hot-bed  in  the  Springy  and 
•when  the  Plants  arc  come  up, 
they  nrnft  be  tnm^laiittd  citbcr 
upon  another  moderate  Hot-bed, 
or  into  Pora,  and  plung'd  into  a 
Hot-bed,  to  promote  their  taking 
JRoot,  after  which  in  May  they 
ihould  be  removed  into  the  open 
AW,  where  thev  muft  be  placed  in 
fomc  weli-niclter'd  Situation,  a- 
mongft  other  exotick  Plants,  in 
whicii  Place  they  may  remain  un- 
til the  Middle  or  End  of  October 
following;,  when  they  mud  be  re* 
moved  into  the  Green-hooie,  ob- 
Imring  to  place  them  where  they 
may  have  as  ranch  free  Air  as  po^ 
fibk  in  mild  Weather  ^  for  if  di^ 
arc  kept  too  cloftly  (hut  up,  or 
ftand  under  the  Branches  of  other 
Trees  or  Planrs,  they  are  very  apt 
to  draw  very  weak,  and  decay 
foon  after;  they  muft  alio  be  of- 
ten refrefh'd  with  Water,  but  it 
(hould  not  be  given  thcra  in  Win- 
ter in  too  great  Quantities,  for 
that  wiU  rot  their  Roots,  eiped- 
ally  of  the  fifth  Sort,  which,  as  I 
before  iaid,  is  the  tendered :  In 
the  Sfrlng  they  ihould  be  inured 
very  early  to  the  open  Air,  into 
which  they  Ihouki  always  be  re- 
mov'd  at  the  Beginning  of  Mny, 
or  earlier,  according  as  the  Scaiba 

proves  l2U[ourable«      "  "  "  "  •  " 
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Thefe  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  planting  Cuttings,  in  any  of 
the  Summer  Months,  into  a  Bed 
of  light  Earth,  obftrvinff  to  w»» 
ter  and  lhade  tl^em  until  oiey  have 
taken  Rooti  after  which  they  vaaj 
be  planted  into  Pots  fill'd  witn 
light  fircib  Earth,  and  mud  be  ma- 
naged as  was  dircded  for  the  Seed* 
ling  Plants.  They  all  produce  their 
Flowers  in  June,  July^  and  Ah- 
gufl,  and  moft  of  them  ripen  their 
Seeds  very  well  in  EngUnd:  But 
the  fifth  Sort,  which  is  the  moft 
rare,  anci  produces  the  handfbmefl 
Flowers,  ieldom  pcrfe^s  Seeds 
with  us,  ib  that  it  mtft  be  always 
propagated  from  Qtttingai  and  ia 
Winter  mttft  be  placed  femeavhat 
warmer  than  the  other  Sorts,  tfaoT 
not  too  near  othev  Plants^  and 
ihould  be  every  Year  renew  Q  from 
Cuttings  i  tor  the  old  Plants  arc 
very  fubjeA  to  decay  in  Winter. 
The  fixth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which,  by  many  People,  is  fbwn 
here  and  there,  upon  the  Borders 
of  the  Flower-Garden,  with  other 
frnall  Annuals,  amoi^  which  it 
makes  a  pretty  Variety. 

The  Fkywers  of  this  Plant  ( whtdi 
are  in  Form  of  a  P—  IMm)  are 
of  a  deep-red  Colour,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Pods  with  four  Andes 
or  Wings  (which  occafion'd  their 
bcinp;  call'd  fVing'd  PeMs)  contaitt* 
ing  ieveral  hard  round  Seeds. 

It  is  callly  propagated  by  /ow- 
ing the  Seeds  in  March  or  April 
upon  the  Borders  where  they  ara 
to  remains  fos  tbey  do  not  thrive 
£6  well  when  tramplanted:  And 
they  will  reauire  no  fivtber  Qve 
than  only  to  keep  them  dear  fron& 
Weeds.  In  yuas  they  will  begin 
to  flower,  and  continue  till 
guft,  when  their  Seeds  will  ripen 
iooa  ««• 
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The  fcvcmH  Sort  is  only  a  Va- 
riety of  the  fixth,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  a  variegated  Leaf  j 
this  Difitrence  ic  commonly  retains 
from  Seeds,  which  is  what  few  o- 
ther  Phnts  vntt  do.  This  may  be 
propagated  as  the  filmier* 

The  eighth  Sort  is  ooly  prelenr'd 
in  (bme  Gardens,  more  for  the 
Oddaefi  ot  its  Pods  (which  very 
much  rcfemble  a  Bird's  Foot)  than 
for  any  particular  Beauty  of  the 
Plant:  But  in  a  large  Garden  it 
may  be  admitted,  for  the  fake  of 
Variety.  This  may  be  propagated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  two  for- 
mer, and  is  alio  annual,  as  they  are* 

LOTUS  ARBOR  $  %ddi  Cdtis. 

LOVE  APPUs  vUi  Lycoper* 

lAIHARIA;  Mooii-WQrt»  Safi- 
fieo-Flower,  M'Hoaefty. 

The  ChsraSers  are ; 

The  slower  cmfifts  of  four  Le/ives, 
vhich  expand  in  Form  of  a  Crofs : 
The  Ovary  ( -which  rifes  in  the  Centre 
sf  the  Flower)  becomes  a  comprefs'd 
ferfeHly  fmooth  Fruity  divided^  as  it 
9tre,  into  two  Cells  by  an  interme' 
dmfi  Partition,  to  which  adhere  the 
farsUd  md  mmtramm  Valves, 
md  fti^d  witb  Stids,  whidf  kmm 
tmmemtf  m  kwtd  Bwkt^  mid  mi 
jhi^dbke  axiihey. 
ThcSpiovvci 

I.  LvNARiA ;  majtTg  fii^ttd 
tundiore,  J,  B.  Greater  Moon-wort, 
with  round  Pods,  commonly  fdU'd 
Honefty,  or  White  Sattin. 

1.  LuNARiA  5  major,  Jiliqud  lon- 
f  iore.  J.  B,  Greater  Moon-wort* 
with  a  longer  Pod. 

J.  LuNARiA  i  majoTf  ^erennis,  fi- 
BfU  rtmudim,  fin  M0.  Tomrn. 
Cecatcr  peraD&tal  Mooii*wort»  with 
a  ffOQoder  Pod,  and  a  white 
Rower. 

4.  LuNARiA)  Lemljji  ftHkt 
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wort)  with  a  Stock<July-flowcc 
Leaf,  and  a  large  oblong  Pod. 

y.  LuNARiAi  fruticofa  ferenms, 
incMna,  Letuoji  folie,  Tmm,  Shrttb' 
by  perennial  Mooft^wort*  with  % 
StoeV July-flower  I^. 

tf.  LmiABiA}  OrkMiUt,  Leuctji 
fiU$  huane,  Imtea  fattda,  Jeffm* 
Ydbw  fpreading  Eaftern  Moon- 
wort,  with  a  Stock-July*flower 
Leaf. 

7.  LvNARiA  i  perennts  lutea,  folio 
Le$tcoji,  ramit  expanfis.  Vail.  Branch- 
ing yellow  perennial  Moon-worti 
with  a  Stock-July-flowcr  LcaC 

There  are  fome  other  Varieties 
of  this  Plant,  which  arc  prricrv'd 
in  curious  Botanick  Gardens :  Bat 
thole  here  maitiQii'd  are  the  heft 
worth  cultivatins^  for  their  Beauty* 

The  firft  of  uide  Plants  is  very 
common  in  moft  oU  Gardens  in 
lEnglandi  and  is  commonly  known 
by  the  Name  of  Henefy,  or  PVhit§ 
Satten :  It  requires  very  little  Cul- 
ture, and  fhould  be  Town  foon  af- 
ter the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Autumn, 
upon  a  Bed  or  Border  of  common 
Earth,  in  almofl  any  Situation 
(provided  it  be  not  under  the  Drip- 
ping of  Trees)  in  which  Phice 
they  ihoald  be  taSe^d  to  rematni 
for  they  fildom  thrive  well. if 
tranfplanted ;  and  in  May  foUflwine 
they  will  produce  Flowers,  and 
the  Seeds  wiU  ripen  in  Augufim 
The  Seed-vcffcls  of  this  Plant,  when 
they  arc  full  ripe,  become  very 
tranfparcnt,  and  of  the  Appearance 
ot  \^'hite  Satten,  at  which  Time 
the  Branches  are  cut  off  and  dry'd  j 
after  which,  they  are  prefcrv'd  to 
place  in  the  Chimnics  of  Halls  and 
Wge  Rooms,  where  they  appear 
very  i^reeafafe. 

The  other  Sorts  may  he  all  pro*' 
pagated  in  tiie  &me  Manner  at  the 
ibnner,  widi  this  Difierenc^  vt% 
That  as  they  «e  fomewhat  tende* 
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rcr,  fo  they  (hould  hive  tvntma 
Situation,  otherwife  thejr  irc  fiib- 
kft  10  be  Mtsafi  m  ww  cM 
WAters:  They  (hould  alio  have  a 
drjr  which  (bould  be  frcOi, 
ta  not  dnsfifdi  for  if  the  Soil  be 
tbo  rank,  tftcy  often  canker  and 
decay,  cfpecially  in  wet  Scafons. 

Thefc  Plants  arc  all  of  them 
pretty  Varieties  in  large  Gardens 
where  there  is  Room:  But  they 
are  fcldom  cultivated  in  fmaH  Pla- 
ces, c{pccially  the  two  fifft  Sdfts, 
which  jgrow  pretty  large,  afld.talce 
up  too  much  Room. .  Theb  Fk>w^ 
cr«  are  flof  waf  bcantifiil:  But  for 
the  Oddnefi  of  their  Seed-veflcl^' 
ai  alio  the  different  Appearances 
of  the  they  may  be  adinic- 
ted. 

The  third,  fifth,  and  fixth  Sorts 
arc  perc-nnJ.il  Plants,  which  may  be 
propngated  by  planting  Cuttings 
of  any  of  them  in  the  Summer 
Months,  in  a  (hady  Border  ot  light 
ixOf  iManh,  obfcnring^' td  water 
diem  until  they  have  taken  RooCi 
eMr  wlifd^  they  mxj  be  retnovU 
into  dke  Pbcc»  where  they  are  to 
remain,  and  inuft  be  tieafeed  as 
thofe  PUmt  which  were  rais'd 
from  Soeds- 

LUPINUS^  T.upine. 
The  Chardcitn  are ; 

Jt  hath  A  papilimaceous  Flower, 
cut  ef  whefe  LmpAlemtnt  rifes  the 
PointjU,  which  afterwards  ttmu  mt§ 

Mddedt  the  Lemmsgnm  Uh  ^igm 
mf9»  the  Idotfijdki* 
thcSfidtiitti 
u  Lorimiai  f^v^tm^  ftirpur— 
ftrt^  fimiae  rttundo  vario.  y,  B, 
Wild  Lupine^  with  a  purple  Flow- 
er, and   round  variegated  Seed, 
tcmnmly  TiiC  Leilo:  filue 
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Ims  eUtior.  IM  Marmr* 
Im'd  TaOcr  Bhie  Lttptw. 

3.  LuPiNUs;  fylvefiris,  f»rt  In- 
tee.  C.  B.  F.  The  comaum  Yd- 

low  Lupiae. 

4,  LupiNUSj  peregrinusy  majors 
vel  vtllofus  cAruleus  major,  C.  B. 
Foreign  Greater  Hairy  Lupine,  with 
a  large  blue  Flower,  commenljl  edll'd 
The  Great  Blue  Lupine. 

y.  hufotvti  pMg^Amt  mf^> 
fi6fhitMnuH4,H^U  Foreign Grea*  I 
ter  lMfia$^  with  a  Flc(h-cok)ur*d 
Flemr,  cmmwif  fiU^d  The  Roie 
tjnpine. 

6.  LuPiNUs  ;  ffttivHs,  flere  alhj 
C.  B.  P.  Garden  or  Manured  Lu- 
pin^ with  a  white  Flower. 

7.  LuPiNUSj  C£rulet4s,  miner,  pt- 
rennisy  Virgtnianus,  repens.  Mcr* 
Hifl.  Smaller  Perennial  Creeping 
Blue  Lupine  of  Virginia. 

There  are  ievcral  other  Varieties 
of  this  PhtBt,  whieh  are  pfderrM 
m  ibme  cunous  BotaiiickGardeii% 
that  dMfer-  chiefly  in  the  Gotour 
and  Size  of  their  Flowers  and 
Fruit;  but  thoie  here  mention^ 
are  Hich  as  generally  are  prcferr'd, 
for  the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers,  for 
which  alone  they  are  prop^tcd 
in  the  Etiglijls  Gardens. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  ; 
in  every  Gaidcn,  being  fown  in 
the  Borders  of  the  Flower-Gardcn,  - 
with  other  hardy  Kinda  of  amnial 
Fbarts,  whScli  do  not  leqiiire  the 
Aflifiance  of  ft  Hot-bed  to  brii^ 
them  forward.  The  Seeda  of  this, 
and  die  common  HHUm  and  MWra 
Lui'tnesy  are  very  common  at  eve- 
ry Secd-ihop,  where  they  arc  ge- 
nerally fold  at  a  very  reafonable 
Price.    Thcfc  Seeds  may  be  £bwn 
in  Aprily  May,  and  Juney  in  order 
to  continue  a  Succeflion  of  their 
Flowers   through   the  Summer, 

They 
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They  itiuft  be  fbwn  where  they  very  common,  but  is  now  a!moft 

ire  to  remain,  for  they  fcldom  do  loft  amongfl  us :)  Thclc  Plants  do 

well  if  tranfplantcd :  They  love  a  grow  three  Feet  high,  and  fpread 

hght  Soil,  not  too  rich  or  moiftj  out  into  many  Branches,  which 

in  both  which  they  are  very  fub-  are  furniih'd  with  fine  Spikes  of 

ied  to  rot,  before  they  peife^  large  Flowers,  which  make  a  hand* 

their  Seeds.  Ibme  Appearance,  and  continue  a 

Tfae^  praince  their  Fkmot  loag  Time  in  Beaiihr.  The  Seeds 

Jmeffivdy  m  fuly,  »d  of  theio  PJants  ibould  be  ibwn  ve* 

jb^ttfit  according  to  the  l^me  of  rj  earlf  in  the  Springs  upoo  a 

tfadr  bcn^  ibwn»  and  do  com-  warm  dry  Border*  where  they 

flMialy  grow  about  two  Feet  high  j  mu(^  remain  to  flower,  for  if  thcv 

fb  that  if  they  are  rightly  diA  are  fown  late,  they  £:ldom  pcrfci 

pos'd  amongft  other  nnnual  Plants  their  Seeds  with  us;  therefore  thp 

of  the  fame  Growth  in  Borders,  better  Way  is  to  fbw  them  in  Au- 

they  make  an  agreeable  Variety,  gufl,  under  a  warm  Wall  or  Hedge, 

The  Seeds  of  thde  Plants  (hould  where  the  Plants  will  come  up, 

always  be  fbwn  in  dry  Weather,  and  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordi- 

for  if  there  fhould  happen  to  be  nary  Winters  very  well :  And  thefc 

much  Wet  fbon  after  they  are  put  Plants  will  flower  earlier  the  fuc- 

iato  the  Ground,  it  commonly  rots  oeeding  SHtmmrt  and  never  fiul  to 

them.  Tkt  blae  and  white  Sorts  produce  ripe  Seedsf  whereas  th^ 

liave  no  Scents  bat  the  ydbw  has  wwn  in  the  Sfring  do  very  often 

a  very  agreeable  Odour*  fisr  which  miiicarry. 
it  is  commonly  preforVi  by  moft      The  feventh  Sort  is  an  abiding 

People  to  the  others.  Plant,  which  grows  in  great  Plen- 

The  narrow-kavVi*  tall,  Uue  Lu-  ty  in  America  i  from  whence  the 
fme  is  not  fb  common  in  England  Seeds  have  been  brought  into  Eng- 
as  the  other  Sorts,  tho*  in  Italy  landy  where  it  thrives  very  well, 
and  SpMn  it  is  one  of  the  moft  provided  it  be  fuffer'd  to  remain 
common :  In  the  former  of  which  in  the  Place  where  it  was  fbwn, 
Piaces  it  is  fbwn  to  improve  the  for  the  Roots  of  this  Plant  corn- 
Ground  which  is  defign'd  for  Vine-  monly  ru;i  very  deep  into  the 
yards;  where,  when  the  LuPims  Ground,  which  by  removing  are 
are  la  Flower,  they  cut  tnem  commonly  broken,  after  which 
dowQy  ttd  plough  'em  lato  the  the  Plant  ieldotn  does  weU.  This 
Grooad  as  Manure:  Or,  if  they  fhoul^  ^  iown  on  a  {igl|t  dry 
have  not  Time  enough  to  do  thii*  Soil,  m  which  it  will  thrive  very 
theyparlxMl  the  Seeds  to  prevent  well,  and  continue  feverai  Years* 
their  growing,  and  fbw  them  up-  producing  fine  Spikes  of  blue  Flow* 
on  the  Ground  (allowing  fixteen  ers;  but  this  Sort  rarely  per^s 
Bufhels  to  an  Acre)  and  plough  its  Seeds  in  this  Country, 
them  in }  fo  that  in  thcic  Coun-  LUPULUS  i  The  Hop. 
tries  it  is  a  valuable  Plant.  The  Characters  are  i 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  arc       It  hath  a  creeping  Root\  the 

fbll  more  rare  than  any  of  the  for-  Leaves  are  rough,   anghUr,  and 

mcr,  and   only  to  be  found  in  conjugated  \  the  Stalks  do  ctimb  and 

ibme  curious  Gardens  (efpedally  twifi  shut  whstever  is  nesr  thm ; 

tlw  liMifthf  which  was  wmesly  ih$  tUmtrs  gr»  MMt  Md  I*maJf 

F  I  so 
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«•  i^mt  Tlants ;  the  Male  Ikm- 
trs  confift  of  a  Calix  divided  into 
five  Farts,  which  furrounds  the  Sta- 
mins,  but  has  no  Petals  to  th» 
Flover  i  the  Female  Plants  have 
their  Flowers  colleHed  into  fqt4amofe 
Htudst  winch  grow  in  Bimchos  y 
firm  uttk  oftk$  lufy  MUs  is  pro- 
ibcW  Mm  torud  Ovaty,  wbkb  i»> 
€mis  a  fngU  ntmSJh  Stid. 
Tm  Sfedts  are ; 

T.  LupuLusi  jn4f*C,^  P.  The 
Msle  Hop^  €§mmml9  uWd»  Tbc 
Wild  Hop. 

2.  LupuLusi  faemhM,  C*  F, 
The  Female  or  manur*d  Hop. 

Of  this  laft  Sort,  the  People 
who  cultivate  them,  reckon  three 
different  Varieties  j  as  firft,  The 
long  and  {quare  Garlick  Hop,  the 
ImigVfidtc vdUatOmHopi 
all  which  are  indiflbently  cakba- 
ted  in  H^gltmd:  But  o(  the  Mile 
H^,  there  has  been  no  Notice  ta- 
ken of  wttf  difeeat  Varieties. 
This  Sort  grows  wild  in  Hedges 
in  divers  Parts  of  England^  but  is 
nev^er  cukiv^tted*  as  bcmg  of  no 
Ule 

There  being  the  greateft  Planta- 
tion oi  Hops  in  Kent  that  are  in 
any  Com^y  ia  EngUnd,  it  is  very 
probable  that  their  Method  of 

gantttit;  and  oiderii^  tbea  flmU 
» thebeft. 

As  for  the  Choke  of  their  Hb^ 
Grottnds,  they  efteem  the  richeft 
and  ftrongeft  Grounds  as  the  moft 
proper;  they  chufe  a  warm  dry 
Soil,  that  has  a  good  Depth  of  ha- 
zel Mould,  and  if  it  be  rocky 
within  two  or  three  Feet  of  the 
Surface,  the  Hops  will  profper  well, 
but  they  will  by  no  means  thrive  on 
a  fti£f  Clay,  or  fpungv  wet  Laud. 

If  it  may  be,  chme  a  Piece  of 
Mndow  or  Lay-Ground  to  plant 
tup*  ^9  ^ch  as  has  not  been  tiU'd 
or  Ibwn  Ibr  manj  Ycars»  or  an 
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old  decayed  Orchard;  for  Land  that 

is  worn  out  by  long  bearing  of 
Corn  will  require  abundance  of 
Dung  to  bring  it  into  any  tolera- 
ble Cooditioa  to  bear  a  Crop  of 
Hops, 

They  accountiog  new  Land  beft 
for  Htfsp  the  MSamJ^  Planters  pbmt 
their  H^Mrdem  with  jifpUUmts 
at  alarge  Diftance^  and  with  Qbir- 

ry-trees  between;  that  when  die 
Land  hath  done  its  beft  for  Hops, 
which  they  reckon  it  will  in  about 
ten  Years,  the  Trees  may  begin  to 
bear:  The  Cherry-trees  laft  about 
thirty  Years  j  and  by  that  Time 
the  Apple-trees  are  larg<?,  they  cut 
down  the  Cherry-trees. 

The  EJfex  Planters  account  a 
inoorv  Land  the  propcreft  for  Hops, 
tho*  there  are  iorenf  other  Sorts  of 
3oil  that  are  efteemM  very  g^iod. 

Some  account  that  Land  that 
has  a  roflelly  Top,  and  a  brick* 
earthy  Bottom,  the  beft:  A  true 
RofTel  or  light  Land  is  what  they 
generally  plant  in,  whether  k  be 
,  white  or  black. 

Moory  Land  is  of  different  Sorts  5 
Ibme  being  fix'd  and  heavy,  fo  as 
to  crack  in  Summer ;  and  Ibmc  fo 
light,  that  in  dry  Seafons  it  will 
blow  away  with  the  Wind ;  and 
ibme  are  of  a  middle  Genrifteacc, 
bems  oompos'd  of  both. 

Thefe  Moors,  for  GoodneA  and 
Value,  are  according  to  the  Nitare 
and  Goodnefs  of  ue  Soil  that  is 
underneath  them  i  which  being 
flung  up  upon  the  Surfece,  wS 
make  a  very  good  Mixture,  it  bc^ 
ing  bed  to  fling  the  under  Soil 
downward  for  Hops,  becaufe  they 
naturally  root  downwards,  Ibme- 
times  four  or  five  Yards  deep,  and 
therefore  the  deeped  and  richc^ 
Soil  is  beft  for  them. 

Few  are  acquainted  with  the 
Value  of  h|oQn».  becaMfi  ther  ^ 
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intlbfcli  into  tlieBottom  ofthem,  Ecrth  mii*3  together,  fiifficfent  to 

hy  reafbn  of  the  Expenliveoeis  of  put  ha]f  a  Bnfhel  in  everj  Hole  to 

doing  it,  and  the  Difficulty  of  carry-  plant  the  Hops  in,  unlefi  the  natural 

ing  off  the  Water.     *               '  Ground  be  very  Ifrefti. 

If  the  Land  be  moift,  it  ought  to  Then  lay  a  Line  acrofs  it,  from 

be  laid  up  in  high  Ridges,  and  to  the  Hedge,  in  which  Knots  have 

be  well  drain'd,  and  the  Drain  kept  been  ty'd,  at  the  Diftancc  you  delign 

clear  and  open,  cfpecially  in  Winter,  your  Hop-hills  to  be  at,  about  eight 

that  the  Water  do  not  rot,  or  too  or  nine  Feet  Dl fiance  the  whole 

much  chill  the  Roots.  Length  of  the  Ground,  and  place  a 

If  the  Land  be  four,  or  cold,  it  .iharp  pointed  Stick  at  every  Knot  i 

wiH  be  vfry  padi  help'd  by  bum-  then  iay  afide  the  line,  and  with 

it;  and  if  the  Haulm  and  Strii^  two  forked  Sticks  of  about  eight 

Of  the  Upff  be  burnt  erery  Year,  or  nine  Feet  long,  you  may  firom 

and  ibme  of  the  Paring  or  Sides  of  that  firft  Row  fet  out  the  whole 

ti)e  Garden  or  Earth  be  kud  on  Ground,  by  applying  the  two  Forks 

them  as  they  born,  and  then  more  to  two  of  the  Sticks  wliich  were 

Hauira  be  laid  over  that,  and  fb  firft  fet  up,  and  placing  another 

continued  Layer  upon  Layer,  it  will  Row  at  the  Ends  where  the  forked 

make  an  excellent  CompoH  to  make  Sticks  meet  triangularwifc  :  Then 

the  Hills  with.  you  fliould  dig  a  Hole  at  every  Stick 

As  to  the  Situation  of  a  Hop-  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  wide,  and 

CrcftnJ,  one  that  inclines  to  the  fill  it  full  of  the  good  Earth  you 

South  or  Weft  is  the  moft  d^iblej  brought  in. 

Imt  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  rarth*  If  you  plough  the  Ground  with 

Sift  <v  South-Weft  Whids,  there  Hories  between  the  Hills,  it  w:U 

fliould  be  a  Shelter  of  ibme  tall  be  beft  to  plant  them  in  Scjuares* 

Trees  at  a  Diftance,  becaufe  the  Checquerwife,  but  the  ^mncunx 

North-Eaft  are  apt  to  nip  the  ten-  Form  is  the  moft  beautifui,  and  it 

der  Shoots  in  the  Spring,  and  the  will  alio  be  better  for  the  Hop:  But 

South- Weft   frequently  break  and  if  the  Ground  be  fmall,  that  it  may 

blow  the  Poles  at  the  latter  End  of  be  done  with  the  Breaft-Plough  or 

the  Summer,  and  very  much  cn-  Spade,  it  will  do  very  well ;  but 

danger  the  Hops,  which  Way  loever  you  make  ufc  or. 

Hops  require  to  be  planted  in  an  a  Stake  fliould  be  (luck  down  at 

open  Situation,  that  the  Air  may  all  the  Places  where  the  Hills  are  to 

freely  pafs  round  and  between  them,  be  made. 

todry  up  and  dilTipatethe  Moifture,  Pcrfbns  ought  to  be  very  cu- 

wfacrebytiiey  would  not  be  lb  iiib-  nous  in  the  Choice  of  the  Plants 

jdOt  to  Pire-blafts,  which  ohen  de-  and  Sets  as  to  the  Kind  of  Hop  % 

itoj  the  Mkidles  of  large  Planta-  for  if  the  Hop-Gardin  be  planted 

tkm^  while  the  Ontfides  remain  with  a  Mixture  of  ieveral  Sorts  of 

nnhurt.  HppSy  that  ripen  at  feveral  Times, 

As  for  the  Preparation  of  the  it  will  caufe  a  great  deal  of  Trou« 

Ground  for  Planting,  it  (hould,  the  ble  and  be  a  great  Detriment  to 

Winter  before,  be  piough'd  and  har-  the  Owner. 

row'd  even;  and  then  iay  upon  it  in  The  two  beft  Sorts  are  the  white 

Heaps  a  good  Quantity  ot  frefh,  rich  and  the  grey  Bimi ;  ihc  btter  is  a 

£arth»  or  wcU-roctc«i  Dung  and  large  Iquaic  Hop,  moie  hardy,  and 
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b  tlie  more  pkntiful  Beai«r»  tad 
ripens  later  tliaa  the  former. 

There  is  al fo  another  Sort  of  the 
white  Bind,  which  ripens  a  Week 
or  ten  Days  before  the  common } 
but  this  is  tenderer,  and  a  lefs  plen- 
tiful Bearer :  But  it  has  this  Advan- 
tage, it  comes  firfl  to  Market. 

But  if  three  Grounds,  or  if  three 
diftuit  Parts  of  one  Ground  be 
planted  with  tbefe  three  Sorts, 
there  will  be  this  Conveaiency,  that 
they  may  be  pick'd  fiicceflivdy  as 
they  become  ripe. 

The  Sets  ought  to  be  procured 
out  of  Grounds  that  are  intircly  of 
the  lame  Sort  you  would  have; 
'  they  ftiould  be  five  or  fix  Inches 
long,  with  three  or  more  Joints  or 
Buds  on  them,  all  the  old  Bind  and 
hoiIow  P<u:t  of  the  Set  being  cut 
ofiP. 

If  there  be  a  Sort  of  Hop  yoa 
value,  and  would  Increafe  Plants  and 
Sets  firom,  die  fupcrfluous  Binds 
may  be  laid  down  when  the  H»fs 
arc  t/d,  cutting  off  the  Tops*  'and 
burying  them  in  the  Hills;  or  when 
the  Hop  are  drefs'd,  all  the  Cuttings 
may  be  fav'd,  and  bid  in  Rows  in 
a  Bed  of  good  Earth,  for  aimofl 
every  Part  v/iil  grow,  and  become 
a  good  Set  the  next  Spring. 

Some  have  try*d  to  raiic  a  Hop' 
CrounJ  by  lowing  Seeds  s  but  that 
turns  to  no  Account,  becaofe  that 
Way  is  not  only  tedious,  but  the 
IMi  fb  produc'd  are  commonly  of 
dimrent  Ktnds»aiid  many  of  them 
wiki  and  barren. 

As  to  the  Seaibns  of  planting 
the  Planters  be(t  approve  tne 
Months  of  OHober  and  March,  both 
which  fuccecd  very  well  i  but  the 
common  Sets  are  not  to  be  had  in 
Oclobety  unlcfs  from  fbmc  Ground 
that  is  to  be  digged  up  and  de- 
flroy'di  and  likewilc  there  is  fomc 
psager^  due  the  Scu  may  be  rotted 
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if  the  Winter  proves  very  wet: 

But  the  mod  ufual  Time  of  procur- 
ing them  is  in  March  whca  the 
Hofs  arc  cut  and  drcflcd. 

As  to  the  Manner  of  planting  the 
Sets,  you  fhould  put  five  good  Sets 
in  every  Hole  with  a  Setting-ftick  j 
one  is  to  be  pbc'd  in  the  Middle, 
and  the  reft  round  about,  doping, 
the  Tops  meeting  at  the  Center : 
They  muft  ftand  aren  with  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground ;  let  them 
be  prefs'd  cloie  with  the  Hand,  and 
covcr'd  with  Bne  Earth,  and  a  Stick 
(hould  be  plac'd  on  CKh  Side  the 
Hill  to  fccure  it. 

The  Ground  being  thus  planted, 
all  that  is  to  be  done  more  that 
Suramer,  is  to  keep  the  Hills  clear 
from  Weeds,  and  to  dig  up  the 
Ground  about  the  Month  of  May^ 
and  to  gather  up  the  Stones,  if 
more  are  tum'd  up  by  digging,  ta 
raiie  a  finall  Hill  round  about  the 
Plants  :  And  in  Jtmi^  you  muft 
twift  the  young  Binds  or  Branchea 
together  into  a  Bunch  or  Knot,  for 
if  they  are  ty'd  up  to  fmail  Poles 
the  fiirft  Year,  in  order  to  have  a 
few  Hops  from  them,  it  will  not 
countervail  the  wcakning  of  the 
Plants, 

A  Mixture  of  Compoft  or  Dung 
being  prcpar'd  for  your  Hop-Croitna, 
the  bed  Time  for  laying  it  on,  if 
the  Weither  proves  dry,  is  abouc 
Uubmlmdst  that  the  Whedsof  the 
Dune-Cart  may  not  injure  the  H§^, 
nor  nirrow  the  Ground:  If  this  be 
not  done  then,  you  mud  be  oblig'd 
to  wait  till  the  Froft  has  harden'd 
the  Ground,  ib  that  it  will  bear 
the  Ehmg-Cart :  And  this  is  alio 
the  Time  to  carry  on  your  ncwr 
Poles,  to  recruit  thofe  that  are  de- 
ciy'd,  and  to  be  caSi  out  ever/ 
Year. 

If  you  have  good  Store  of  Dun^, 
the  bcA  Way  will  be  to  iprcad  it 
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in  the  Alleys,  all  over  the  Ground, 
and  to  dig  it  in  the  Winter  follow- 
ing :  The  Quantity  they  will  re- 
quire, will  be  forty  Losuis  to  an. 
Acre,  reckoning  aboot  thirty  MbA 
to  the  Load* 

If  yoa  bavc  not  Dung  enough 
tp  oover  att  the  Gioiina  in  odc 
Tear,  you  oiay  lay  it  on  one  Part 
ope  Year,  and  on  the  reft  in  ano- 
ther, or  a  third,  for  there  is  no 
Occafion  to  dung  the  Ground  after 
this  manner  onener  th^n  once  in 
tliree  Years. 

Thofe  who  have  but  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  Dung,  ufually  content 
themielves  with  laying  on  about 
twenty  Loads  upon  an  Acre  every 
Tear  i  this  they  by  only  on  tte 
HiEs.  cithtt  about  Htvimhtf  or  in 
tlie  Spring,  which  laft  ibme  ac- 
eoaat  the  beft  Time^  when  the 
Mffff  ««  diefi'df  to  cover  them 
afier  thnr  are  cut;  but  if  it  be 
done  at  this  Time,  the  Compoft  or 
PuQE  ougbt  to  be  very  well  rotted 
and  nne. 

As  to  the  drefTing  of  the  Hops : 
When  the  Hop-Ground  is  dug  in 
y^nuarv  or  ItbruAry,  the  Earth 
about  the  Hills,  and  very  near  them, 
ought  to  be  taken  away  with  a 
Spade,  that  you  may  come  the 
nore  coavemently  at  the  Stock  to 
cot  it. 

About  the  £nd  of  Tihruary,  if 
the  Hifi  vrerc  planted  the  Spring 
before^  or  if  the  Ground  be  weak, 
they  ought  to  be  drefs'd  in  dry 
Weather  i  but  elfe,  if  the  Ground 
be  ftrong,  and  in  Perfection,  the 
Middle  of  March  will  be  a  good 
Time ;  and  the  latter  End  of  March, 
if  it  be  apt  to  produce  over-rank 
Binds,  or  the  Beginning  of  jifril 
may  be  £bam  enough. 

Then  having,  with  an  Iron  Picker, 
deaiM  away  all  the  Earth  out  of 
the  Hills,  ioas  to  make  the  Stock 
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bare  to  the  principal  Roots,  with  a 
lharp  Knife  you  muft  cut  off  all  the 
Shoots  which  grew  up  with  the 
Bmds  the  laft  Year ;  and  aUb  ail  the 
young  Sucker«>  that  none  be  left 
to  run  ia  the  Alky,  and  weaken 
the  H3L  It  will  be  proper  to  cut 
one  Part  of  the  Stock  lower  than 
the  othcr»  and  alio  to  cut  that  Pact 
low  that  was  left  highcft  the  pre-; 
ceding  Year :  By  purfuing  thia Me- 
thod, you  may  cxpcdl  to  have 
ftron^er  Binds,  and  aUb  to.kcq^  thA 
Hill  m  good  Order. 

In  dreiling  thofe  Hops  that  have 
been  planted  the  Year  before,  you 
ought  to  cut  off  both  the  dead 
Tops  and  the  young  Suckers  which 
have  ipmqg  up  from  the  Sets,  and 
alio  to  cover  the  Stocks  with  a  Hivo 
with  fine  Earth  a  Finger's  Lengtb 
'  in  thicknefs. 

About  the  Middle  of  uiprtl  the 
Hops  are  to  be  pol*d,  when  the  Shoots 
begin  to  Iprout  up;  the  Poles  muft 
be  fet  to  the  Hills  deep  into  the 
Ground,  with  a  fquare  Iron  Pitcher 
or  Crow,  that  they  may  the  better 
endure  the  Winds  three  Poles  are 
fufficient  for  one  Hill :  Thefc 
ftiould  be  plac'd  as  near  the  Hills  as 
may  be,  with  their  bendmg  Tops 
tum'd  otttwanla  from  the  Hill,  to 
prevent  the  Binds  from  Inta^gling, 
and  a  Space  between  two  Pedes 
ought  to  be  left  open  to  the  South 
to  admit  the  Son-beams. 

The  Poles  ought  to  be  in  Length 
fixtecn  or  twenty  Feet,  more  or 
Icfs,  according  as  the  Ground  is  in 
Strength  j  and  great  Care  is  to  be 
taken  not  to  over-pole  a  young  or 
weak  Ground,  for  that  will  draw 
the  Stock  too  much  and  weaken 
it:  If  a  Ground  be  overHpoled,  you 
are  not  toeipeft  a  goodClrop  mm 
it,  for  the  Bnnvches  which  bear  the 
Hops  will  grow  very  little  till  th^ 
Biada  ha¥e  over-reach'd  die  Poles, 
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which  they  caimoc  do  when  the 
Poles  arc  too  long ;  two  fmall  Poles 
are  fufEcicnc  for  a  Grouxul  that  is 
young. 

If  you  wait  till  the  Sprouts  or 
young  Binds  are  grown  to  the 
Length  of  a  Foot,  you  will  be  able 
to  nalGe  a  boter  Judjzment  where 
to  place  the  fargeft  n>les  s  hut  if 
yoa  (by  tOl  they  are  Co  long  as 
to  fall  mto  the  Allera,  it  wiil  be 
nijurious  to  them,  becaufe  they 
will  intangle  one  with  another,  and 
will  not  da^  about  the  Pole  £o 
readily. 

Maple  or  j4fj>en  Poles,  are  ac- 
counted the  bcft  tor  HopSy  on  which 
they  are  thought  to  profpcr  bcft, 
becaufe  of  their  Warmth  i  or  elfc, 
becaufe  the  climbing  of  the  Hop  is 
lurdiefed  by  menu  of  the  Rough- 
Mfi  of  the  Bark.  But  fmr  Lafting- 
nefs,  Ajtjmos  Wdbw  Poles  are  pre- 
ftrablci  but  Chefnut  Poks  are  die 
mo  ft  durable  of  all. 

If  after  the  Hops  are  grown  up, 
you  find  any  of  them  hive  been 
under-poled,  taller  Poles  may  be 
placed  near  thofc  that  are  too  fliort 
to  receive  the  Binds  from  them. 

As  to  the  Tying  of  Hops^  the 
Buds  that  do  not  dalp  of  thcmfclves 
to  the  neareft  Pole  when  they  are 
gniwn  to  three  or  four  Feet  high, 
mnft  be  guided  to  it  by  the  Hand, 
turning  them  to  the  Sun,  whole 
Couiie  they  will  always  follow  : 
They  muft  be  bound  with  witherM 
Rufhes,  but  not  fb  dofe  as  to  hin- 
der them  firom  climbing  up  tiic 
Pole. 

This  you  muft  continue  to  do  'till 
all  the  Poles  are  furnifii'd  with  Binds, 
of  which  two  or  three  are  enough 
ftr  a  Pole;  and  all  the  Sprouts  and 
Binds  that  you  have  no  occafion  for 
are  to  be  phick'd  up  :  But  if  the 
Ground  be  young,  then  none  of 
thpfe  ttieids  Bmds  Oiottld  be  pluck'd 
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up,  but  fhould  be  wrapt  up  toge^ 
ther  in  the  Middle  of  the  Hill. 

When  the  Binds  are  grown  be- 
yond the  Reach  of  your  Hands,  if 
thev  fbrfake  the  Poles,  you  (hould 
make  Ufc  of  a  Stand- Ladder  in  ty- 
ine  them  up. 

Some  advll^  that  if  the  Binds 
be  very  ftrong,  and  over-grow  the 
Poles  very  much,  to  ftrike  off  their 
Heads  with  a  long  Switcht  to  in- 
creafe  their  branching  below. 

Towards  the  Latter-end  of  May^ 
when  you  have  made  an  end  of  ty- 
ing them,  the  Ground  muft  have 
the  Summer  Digging  :  This  is 
done,  by  cafting  up  with  the  Spade 
fome  fine  Earth  into  every  Hill  i 
and  a  Month  after  this  is  done,  you 
nnfl  pare  the  Alleys  with  a  Shovel, 
and  make  the  HDls  up  to  a  conve- 
mept  Bignds. 

It  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted  but 
that  a  thorough  Watering  would 
be  of  very  great  Advantage  to  Hops 
in  a  hot  dry  Summer  :  But  it  is 
fo  much  Charge  and  Trouble  to  do 
this,  that  unlels  you  have  a  Stream 
at  Hand  to  flow  the  Croundj  it  is 
fcarce  pra£^:icable. 

When  the  Hops  blow,  you  ftiould 
obferve  if  there  be  any  wild  barrea 
HtUs  among  them,  and  mark  them, 
by  driving  a  (harpen'd  Stick  into 
every  fuch  Hill,  tnat  they  may  be 
digg'd  up  and  replanted. 

HopSi  as  well  as  other  Vegeta- 
bles, are  liable  to  Diftempcrs  and 
Dififters,  and,  among  the  reft,  to 
the  Fen. 

Tlie  Reverend  Mr.  Halei,  in  his 
excellent  Tre^ife  of  Vegetable  Sra~ 
tickst  treating  of  Heps,  gives  us  the 
following  Account  of  the  State  of 
Hfift  in  Km,  in  the  Year  171/, 
that  he  received  from  lit*Jli{fU  of 
Omar^my,  which  is  as  fblbws : 

In  Mid-^^i/  not  half  the  Shoots 
Ippcar'd  above-ground}  £>  that  the 

Ptentcra 
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Planters  knew  not  how  to  plant  be  almoft  at  a  Stand,  was  confiderably 

them  to  the  bed  Advantage.  incrcas'd,  efpecially  in  thoicGfoaacit 

This  Defeat  of  the  Shoot,  i^on  where  it  firft  appeared, 

opening  the  Hills,  was  found  to  be  About  the  Middle  of  Augufl  the 

owing  to  the  Multitude  and  Va-  Vines  had  done  growing  both  in 

riety  of  Vermin  that  lay  preving  Stem  'and  Branch  i  and  the  for* 

upmi  tbe  Rootsi  the  Incmie  of  (Wandcft  began  to  be  in  the  Hop, 

tmchtiwat  impmcd  totbe  long  and  the  reft  ia  Ebom:   The  Fen  con* 

nhnoft  umntemiptfid  Series  of  dry  tinu'd  ipreadiiie  where  it  was  not 

Weather  for  three  Months  befoie :  betore  peroeiv'd  )   and  not  onix 

Towards  the  End  of  A^ril  manv  the  Leaves,  but  many  of  die  Bona 

of  the  U^VtMs  weieinleftedwita  were  alfo  tainted  with  it. 

Flie^.  About  the  loth  of  Aagufi  fomc 

About  the  loth  of  May  there  was  of  the  Hop  were  infe£lcd  with  the 

a  very  unequal  Appearance,  foinc  Fen,  and  whole  Branches  corrupted 

Vines  being  run  fcven  Feet,  others  by  it.   Half  the  Plantations  had 

not  above  three  or  four ;  fome  juft  pretty  well  cfcap'd  hitherto,  and 

ty'd  to  the  Poles,  and  fome  not  vi-  from  this  Time  the  Fen  incrcas'd 

fible:    And  this  dilproportionate  but  little:   But  feveral  Days  Wind 

Inequality  in  tlietr  Size  continu'd  voii  Rain  in  the  foUowmg  Week 

thco*  the  whole  Time  of  their  ^  diftorted  them,  that  many  of 

Growth.  them  began  to  dwindle^  and  at  hft 

.   The  Flies  now  appeared  upon  came  to  nothuig$  and  of  tlioiethat 

the  Leaves  of  the  forwarded  Vinet»  thenremahi'd  ui  Bloom»  Ibme never 

hut  not  in  fuch  Numbers  here,  as  tum'd  to  Uof$  \  and  of  the  reft 

they  did  in  moft  other   Places,  which  did,  many  of  them  were  lb 

About  the  Middle  of  Jtmt  the  Flics  fmall,  that  they  very  little  exceeded 

increas'd,  yet  not  lb  as  to  endani^er  the  Bignei^  of  a  good  thriving 

the  Crop  j  but  in  diftant  Plantations  Burr. 

they  were  exceedingly  multiply'd.  We  did  not  begin  to  pick  till  the 

ib  as  to  fwarm  towards  the  End  8th  of  5e/'/fw^er,  which  is  eighteen 

of  the  Month.  Davs  later  than  we  began  the  Year 

Jwu  &7th  Ibme  Specks  of  Fen  behxre:  The  Crop  was  little  above 
appearM :  From  this  Day  to  tiie  two  hundred  on  an  Acre  round, 
9tb  of  Jtdy  was  very  dry  Weather,  and  not  good.  The  bcft  Ifyfs  ibid 
At  thb  Time,  when  it  was  iaid  this  Year  at  Way-Hill  for  iixtcea 
tto  the  Hops  in  moft  Parts  of  the  Pounds  the  Hundred. 
Kingdom  look'd  black  and  fickly.  The  Reverend  Mr.  mUs,  in  his 
and  feem'd  paft  Recovery,  ours  aforcfaid  Treatifc,  gives  us  an  Ac- 
held  it  out  pretty  well,  in  the  Opi-  count  of  the  Following  Experiment 
liion  of  the  moft  skilful  Planters.  that  he  made  on  Hop-Vines :  He  tells 

The  great  Leaves  were  indeed  dif-  us,  That  at  ^uly  he  cut  oft'  two 

colour 'd,  and  a  little  wither'd,  and  thriving  Hop-Vines  near  the  Ground, 

the  Fen  was  ibmewhat  increas'd.  in  a  thick,  ftiady  Part  of  the  Gar- 

From  the  pth  of  July  to  the  ijd  den,  the  Pole  ftill  (landing  j  he 

the  Fen  increas'd  a  great  deal{  but  ftriptthe  Leaves  off  from  one  of 

die  ^es  and  lioe  decreat^d*  it  theie  Vmes,  and  iet  their  Stems  in 

latnmg  much  daily.   In  a  Week  known  Quantities  of  Water  in  litde 

AOf^  the  Fell,  which  icca'd  to  Bottles  j  that  with  I^eavcs  imbib'd 

in 
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in  a  twchrc  Hours  Day  four  "Ali- 
ces, and  that  without  Leaves  three- 
fourths  of  an  Ounce. 

He  took  another  Hop-?olt  with 
its  Vines  on  it,  and  carry 'd  it  out 
of  the  Hop-Ground  into  a  tree  and 
open  Expofure  ^  thefe  imbib'd  and 
pcrfpir'd  as  modi  more  as  the  ibr- 
kk^Otf^emmd:  Which  is, 
^aMA  the  Reafimwln^thelb^ 
Jfki$  flu  the  Outfides  or  Garden^^ 
where  thejr  are  moft  exposed  to 
ihe  Air»  aie  fhort  and  poor,  in 
comparifbn  of  thofe  in  the  Midille 
of  the  Ground,  viz.  bccaufc  being 
much  dry'd,  their  Fibres  harden 
iboncr,  and  therefore  they  cannot 
grow  fo  kindly  as  thofe  in  the 
Middle,  of  the  Ground,  which,  by 
Shade,  are  always  kept  rooiHer, 
tad  more  dnaUe. 

The  fime  carious  Author  pro* 
ends  as  fblloweth :  Now  there  ho* 
ing  looo  Hills  in  an  Acre  of  Hop- 
Ground,  and  each  Hill  having  ^ 
Poles,  and  each  Pole  3  Vines,  the 
Number  of  Vines  will  be  9000, 
each  of  which  perfpiring  4  Oun- 
ces, the  Sum  of  all  the  Ounces 
perfpircd  by  an  Acre  in  ii  Hours 
Day  will  lic  36000  Ounces  = 
ij-jfoooo  Grains  r^.  62007  Cube 
Inches,  or  220  Gallons  j  which  di- 
vided by  6272640,  the  Number  of 
ii]uarc  Inches  in  an  Acre,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Quantity  of  Li- 
quor perfpirVl  hy  all  the  Hop-Vines 
will  be  equal  to  aa  Area  of  Uouor 
OS  broad  as  an  Acr^  and  -jlj  Pint 
of  an  Inch  deep,  befides  whtt  eva* 
porated  from  the  Earth. 

And  this  Quantity  of  Moiihire 
In  a  kindly  State  of  the  Air,  if 
daily  carry'd  off,  is  a  flifficient 
Quantity  to  keep  the  Hops  in  an 
healthy  State :  But  in  a  rainy  moift 
State  of  Air,  without  a  due  Mix- 
ture of  dry  Weather,  too  much 
Uoiilarc  hovers  about  the  JiofSf  fo 
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as  to  hinder,  in  fomc  mcadire, 
the  kindly  Perfpiration  of  the 
Leaves,  whereby  the  ftagnating  J 
Sap  corrupts,  and  breeds  mouldy 
Fen,  which  often  fpoils  vaft  Quan- 
tities of  flouriihing  Hop-grounds. 

This  was  the  Caie  in  the  Year 
1713,  when  ftr  ten  or  Joorijcea 
Days  ahnoft  contmpal  Rains  leU* 
tbottt  the  latter  half  of  Jufy,  after 
ioui  Months  dry  Weather  $  WfOA 
.wJuch  the  moft  flouriihing  and 
promifing  Hops  were  all  infe^ed 
with  Mould  or  Fen  in  their  Leaves 
and  Fruit,  while  the  then  poc«" 
and  unpromifing  Hops  cfcap'd,  and 
produc'd  Plenty  i  becaule  they  be* 
mg  fmall,  did  not  perfpirc  fb  great 
a  Quantity  as  others ;  nor  did  they 
confine  tne  peripirei  Vapour,  10 
much  as  large  thriving  Vines 
did  m  thdr  ihady  Thickets. 

The  Planters  ohfeve*  thm  wlieii 
a  Mould  or  Fen  has  once  Cat^d  tnf 
Part  of  the  Ground,  it  fbon  runs 
.over  the  Whole,  and  that  the  Grafs 
and  other  Herbs  under  the  Hops 
are  infcftcd  with  it;  probably,  bc- 
caufe  the  fmall  Seeds  of  this  quick- 
growing  Mould,  which  foon  come 
to  Maturity,  are  blown  over  the 
whole  Ground  i  which  iprcading 
of  the  Seed,  may  be  the  Reaibn 
why  iboMS  Grounds  are  infedled 
with  Pen  for  ie? end  Years  iiicce^ 
iively,  From  the- Seeds  of  tlae 
lad  Year's  Fen.  Might  it  not  then 
he  advi&ahle^  to  Imm  the  Fenny 
Hop-Vines  as  lbon<  as  the  Ui^  art 
pick'd,  in  hopes  thereby  to  de« 
ilroy  fome  01  the  Seed  of  the 
Mould? 

Mr.  Aufien  of  Cunterhury  ob- 
fcrrcs  Fen  to  be  more  fatal  to 
thoic  Grounds,  that  are  low  and 
fheltcr  d,  than  to  the  high  and  o- 
pcn  Grounds)  to  thofe  that  are 
ihdving  to  the  North,  than  to 
thole  ihdviflg  to  the  Southi  t# 

the 
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the  Middle  of  Grounds,  than  to 
the  Outfidcsj  to  the  dry  and  gentle 
GTouadsi  chaa  to  the  moift  and 
ftiff  Grounds. 

This  was  very  apparent  through- 
out the  Plantations  vfbete  the  I^mI' 
tter  fifflie  Vr^kliiaiiihtif  iod 
Help  boaow'4  upm  it,  iad  vm 
ws0llBhi^*at  the  fime  Time.  But 
if  m  C!VEther  of  theie  Caics  there 
was  a  Di£B»«nce,  it  had  a  diicrcnt 
and  the  low  and  gentle 
Grounds,  thit  lay  neglected,  were 
then  fben  kfs  diftcmpcr'd  than  the 
open  and  moift  which  were  careful- 
ly managed  and  look'd  after« 

The  Honey -De W5  are  obfcrv'd 
to  come  about  the  nth  of  yum, 
which  by  the  Middle  of  ^fdy  tilr» 
tebciffslibidc  xaiimtkt*etaimk^ 

TkK  fiKd  Mr.  Mid($  itlatei^  tlut 
the  lilMttk  of  ^ly  (th(»  Soiibn 
for  The  hUfls,  as  the*  Planters  call 
them)  he  has  fcon  the  Vines  in  the 
Middle  ot  the  Htf-Grmnd  fcorch'd 
up  ilmoft  from  one  End  of  a  large 
Ground  to  the  other,  when  a  hoc 
Gleam  of  Sun-(hine  has  come  im- 
mediately after  a  Shower  «f  Rain, 
at  which  Time  the  Vapours  are 
ail  feen  with  the  naked  Eye,  but 
efpeciaUy  with  reflcaing  Td»- 
fcopes,  to  tfixod  Ib  plentifiilly'  as 
to  nialoe  ^  dm  mi  dmaOt  Ob- 
)eft  teoiiM  iBRiMdiMtly  very  dim 
add  trcflMdous.  Nor  was  there  a- 
oy  dry  gravelly  Vein  in  the  Ground 
along  the  Couria^  of  this  Scorch : 
It  was  therefore,  probably,  owing 
to  the  much  greater  Quantity  of 
fcorching  Vapours  in  the  Middle, 
than  the  Outlides  of  the  Ground  j 
and  that  being  a  denfer  Medium, 
it  was  much  hotter  than  a  more 
rare  Medium. 

And,  perhaps,  the  great  Volume 
«f  atoiding  Vapoun  might  make 
the  8i»*beam6  converge  a  little  to* 
waida  thu  MMdle  oi  .tbe-  Qtwtodr 


that  being  a  den/er  Medium,  and 
thereby  increaic  the  Heat  confide- 
rably:  For  he  obfcrv'd,  that  the 
Courie  of  the  fcorchcd  Hops  was 
in  Lines  at  Right  Angles  to  the 
SiMMnami  about  Eleven  o'clock, 
at  ytMi'  Time  the  Iwt  Gicam 

The  H§f^0$ini  was  m*  a 

ley  which  ran  from  South-We(b  to' 
North-Ea/(  ;  aiid>  to  the  beft  of 
his  Remembrance,  there  was  but 
little  Wind,  and  that  in  the  Courfe 
of  the  Scorch :  But  had  there  Vctn 
fbme  other  gentle  Wind,  either 
North  or  South,  'tis  not  improba- 
ble but  that' the  North  Wind  gent- 
ly blowing  the  Volume  of  rifing 
Wreak  oo  the  South-iide  of  the. 
Oroundi  that  Side  mieht  have  bear 
ttoft  fetM-ehM )  and  Svia  'Ofrfi^ 

Ai  to  particular  Fire*bkfts  Whfcb 
fcordi  here  add  tliere  a  Haf^ 
Vines,  or  one  of  two  Branches  of 
a  Tree,  without  damaging  the 
next  adjoining ;  what  Aftronomefs 
obfcrve,  may  hint  to  us  a  no  very^ 
improbable  Caufc  of  it,  They, 
frequently  obfervc  (efpcciaJly  with* 
rerieciing  Telefcopcs)  fmall  lepa- 
rate  Portions  of  pellucid  Vapours 
taitin^  in  the  Air,  which,  cho' 
not  vilible  to  the  naked  Eye,  are' 
yet  confiderat>Iy  deoier  than  the 
circumambient  Air:  And  Vapouta 
of  ixtch  a  Degree  of  Denllty  may 
very  probably  either  acquire  itich  a 
fcalding  Heat  from  the  Sun,  as 
will  fcorch  what  Plants  theytoucl^ 
elpecially  the  more  tender. 

But  to  return  to  the  Manag0* 
mcnt  of  Haps. 

About  the  Middle  of  fuly  Hops 
begin  to  blow,  and  will  be  ready 
to  gather  about  B^irthohmem-tUi  { 
A  Judgment  may  be  made  of  tbdr* 
Ripends,  hf  mk  ftrong  Scent; 
theur  Hardnei^  and  the  f  rownllh' 
CrifNtr  of  thev  Sccdj 
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When  by  thde  Tokens  tbey  ap-  Whi6a  tile  Pblei  tre  drawn  op 

pear  to  be  ripe,  they  niift  be  to  be  pick'd,  you  maft  take  prcflti 

pick'd  with  all  the  Expedition  pof^  Care  not  to  cut  the  Binds  too  aeir 

fiUei  for  if  at  this  Time  a  Storm  the  Hills,  eipecially  when  the  Hops 

of  Wind  ihould  com^  it  would  are  green,  boctiiie  it  wiU  make  toe 

do  them  great  Damage,  by  break-  Sap  to  flow  excefTivdy. 

ing  the  Branches,  and  bruiiing  and  And  if  the  Poles  do  not  come 

dilcolouring  the  Hops.    And  it  is  up  without  Difficulty,  they  {hould 

very  well  known,  that  Hops  being  be  rais'd  by  a  Piece  of  Wood  in 

pick'd  green  and  bright,  will  fell  the  Nature  of  a  Lever,  having  a 

for  a  third  Part  more  than  thofe  forked  Piece  of  Iron  with  Teeth 

which  are  difcoloured  and  brown.  on  the  Inlide,  faften'd  within  two 

The  mod  convenient  way  of  Foot  of  the  End. 

Mclung  them,  b  into  a  kmg  fquare  The  Hafs  muft  be  picked  very 

tiame  of  Wood  c^'d  ft  Bwi,  wfth  dean,  L  r.  free  from  Leatea  and 

a  C^th  hanging  on  Tenter-books  Stalks  i  and*  as  tbere  fliall  be  occa- 

widun  it,  to  reedve  the  Ht^  as  fion,  two  or  three  times  in  a  Daf 

they  are  pick'd.  the  Bina  OHift  be  emptied  into  m 

Tbis  Frame  is  compos'd  of  four  Hop-Bag  made  of  coarlie  Linen 

Pieces  of  Wood  join'd  together.  Cloth,  and  carry*d  immediately  to 

fupportcd  by  four  Legs,  with  a  the  Oaft  or  Kiln,  in  order  to  be 

Prop  at  each  End  to  bear  up  ano-  dry'd :  For  if  they  Ihould  be  long 

ther  long  Piece  of  Wood  plac'd  at  in  the  Binn  or  Bag,  they  will  be 

a  convenient  Height  over  the  Mid-  apt  to  heat,  and  be  difcolour'd. 

die  of  the  Binnj  tkis  ierves  to  lay  If  the  Weather  be  hot,  there 

tbe  Poles  upon  wbicb  are  to  be  flioidd  no  more  Poles  be  drawn 

pick'd.  than  can  be  eid^d  in  an  Hm% 

'  Tbis  Binn  is  commonly  -eigbc  and  tbej  ihooki  be  ntber^d  in  fsdr 

Fbot  kwg,  and  three  Foot  broad}  Weatber»  if  it  can  be,  and  what 

two  Poles  may  be  kid  on  it  at  a  the  Hops  avt  dry thia  wiU  five 

Time»  and  fix  or  eight  Perfima  ibme  Expence  in  Firing,  tad  pie* 

nay  work  at  it,  tliree  or  four  on.  ^erve  their  GokNur  better  WAcn 

each  Side.  they  are  dry'd. 

It  will  be  beft  to  begin  to  pick  The  beft  Method  of  drying  Hops^ 

the  Hops  on  the  Eaft  or  North-fide  is  with  Charcoal  on  an  Oaft  or 

of  your  Ground,  if  you  can  do  it  Kiln  cover'd  with  Hair-Cloth,  oi 

conveniently  j  this  will  prevent  the  the  fame  Form  and  Fafhion  that  is 

South-weft  Wind  from  breaking  us'd  for  Drying  of  Msl$.  Tbm's 

into  the  Garden.  no  need  to  g|fo  any  paiticnkurDi* 

Havfaie  made  cboke  of  a  Vht  seftioos  for  the  liSaom  ki  finee 

of  the  Ground  containing  deten  erenr  Cacpentv  or  Brlckbiyer»  m 

Hills  {quare,  place  the  Binn  upon  tboie  Countries  where  Bofi  grow* 

the  Hill  which  ia  in  the  Centre,  or  Af^ir  is  madc;»  knows  hsfW  to 

Iviving  five  Hills  on  each  Side}  and  buiki  them. 

when  thcfc  Hills  are  pick'd,  re-  The  Kihi  ought  to  be  iqoar^ 

move  the  Binn  into  another  Piece  and  may  be  of  ten,  twelve,  fourteen, 

of  Ground  of  the  iame  Extent,  or  fixtcen  Feet  over  at  the  Top, 

and  fo  proceed  till  the  wholc  Ho^-  where  the  Hops  arc  laid,  as  your 

Grotm/'xi  ^aiih'd.  Piaatation  rc^uu csii  and  your  Room 
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will  aliow.  There  ought  to  be  a 
due  Proportion  between  the  Height 
and  the  Breadth  of  the  Kiln  and 
t&e  Beguds  of  the  Sccddle  whm 
the  Fire  If  kepti  It  tlie  Kiln 
be  twdfc  Feet  iquare  on  the  Top, 
it  ou^it  to  be  nine  Feet  high  from 
the  Fire,  and  the  Stcddle  ought  to 
be  fix  Feet  and  an  half  fquare,  tad 
fo  propoftiooahie  in  other  Dtmcn- 
fions. 

The  Hops  muft  be  fprcad  even 
upon  the  Oa(l  a  Foot  thick  or 
more,  if  the  Depth  of  the  Curb 
vrill  allow  it.  But  Care  is  to  be  ta- 
ken not  to  over-load  the  Oaft,  if 
the  Hopi  be  green  or  tvet. 

Tiie  Oaft  ought  to  be  firft 
wmn'd  with  t  .Fire  hehtc  the 
Mff$  tte  liid  on  j  and  then  an  even 
fteady  Fire  nmft  be  Icept  under  them : 
It  muft  not  be  too  fierce  at  firft, 
left  it  fcorch  the  Hops;  nor  muft 
it  he  fiife'd  to  iink  or  flacken, 
but  rather  be  increas'd  till  the  Hops 
be  nearer  dry'd,  left  the  Moifture 
or  Sweat  which  the  Fire  has  raised, 
fall  back  or  difcolour  them :  When 
they  have  hun  aboat  nine  Hours, 
thef  woSt  be  tam'd,  and  m  two 
or  three  Hours  more  they  may  be 
ttken  off  the  Oaft.  It  may  be 
known  when  they  are  well  dry'd 
by  the  Brittleneis  of  the  Stalks, 
and  the  a£y  £dling  off  of  the  iipf- 
leMrves. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemmgs  have 
another  Method  of  drying  their 
Hops:  They  make  a  iquare  Kiln 
or  Room  about  eight  or  ten  Feet 
wide,  built  of  Brick  or  Stone,  ha- 
riog  2l  Door  at  one  Side,  and  a 
Fne-^  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Room,  on  the  Floor,  about  thif« 
toen  lochet  wide  within,  and  thir- 
teen Inches  high  in  Length  from 
the  Mouth  of  it  almoft  to  the 
Back-part  of  the  Kiln,  a  Paflage 

hdiBg  kft  Jttft  OMMigb  ios  a  Man  to 
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go  round  the  End  of  it.  This  they 
call  a  Uorie,  fuch  as  is  commonly 
made  in  Malt«>kihis,  the  Fire  pal- 
linz  out  at  Hokt  at  each  Sid^  and 
at  the  End  of  it. 

The  Bed  or  Floor,  on  wUch  the 
Hops  lie  to  be  dry'd,  is  plac'd  about 
five  Feet  high  aborej  about  that 
is  a  Wall,  near  four  Feet  high»  to 
keep  the  Hops  from  falling. 

A  Window  is  made  at  one  Side 
of  the  upper  Bed,  to  iliove  off  the 
dry  Hops  down  into  a  Room  prc- 
par'd  to  receive  them.  The  Beds 
arc  made  of  Laths  or  Rails  fawn 
very  even,  lying  a  quarter  of  an 
Inca  diflant  mm  one  another, 
with  a  Grois-beam  in  the  Middle 
to  Cxffon  them;  the  Lathi  are  kc 
in  even  with  the  Top  of  the 
Beam,  and  this  keeps  tnem  even 
in  their  Places.  Tiiu  they  catt  an 
Oaft. 

The  Hops  are  laid  on  this  Bed 
by  Baskets  full,  without  any  Oaft- 
cloth,  beginning  at  one  End,  and 
fb  goin^  on  till  all  is  cover'd  half  a 
Yard  thick,  without  treading  them ; 
then  they  eiren  them  with  a  Rake, 
that  diey  may-  lie  of  an  equal 
Thkkne&. 

This  being  done,  they  kindle 
the  Fire  below,  either  of  wood  or 
Charcoal  j  but  the  latter  is  accoun- 
ted the  better  Fewd  for  JH^: 
This  Fire  is  kept  as  much  as  may 
be  at  an  equal  or  conftant  Heat, 
atid  only  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Fur- 
nace, for  the  Air  will  fufiiciently 
dilpcrfc  it. 

They  do  not  ftir  them  till  they 
are  throughly  dry'd,  i.  e.  Till  the 
Top  is.as  iiilly  dry'd  as  the  Bo^ 
torn}  but  if  they  find  any  Phice 
not  to  be  To  dry  as  the  reft  (which 
may  be  Icnown  hj  reaching  over 
them  with  a  SticK  or  Wand,  and 
touching  them  in  ieverai  Places) 
they  Quaya.  wtoe  they  do  not 
^  "  jattlc. 
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rattle,  and  where  they  doj  and  where 
they  do  not  rattle,  they  abate  them 
^here,  and  difpoie  of  thein  wJiere 
.the  Places  wcvb  Mt  dry. 

Thtr  know  wboi  they  me 
dtroog^  ^  by  the  AMm6  of 
tkc  iiaaar  Soik,  if  it  be  flknrtTHiea 
ft  it  nS^&A  I  which  when  they  find, 
^iiney  take  out  the  Fire,  and  (hove 
out  the  Hops  at  the  Window,  that 
is  made  for  that  Puf|K>fe,  into  the 
Room  made  to  receive  them,  with 
-a  Coal-Rake  made  with  a  Board  at 
the  End  of  a  Pole ;  and  then  go  in 
at  the  Door  below,  and  fweep  up 
the  Hops  and  SeeJs  that  fall  through, 
and  put  them  to  the  mbtr  ittps  i 
then  tlttfy  lay  aaodier  Beil  df  crw 
Hops,  tM renew tift ffit» andpf*- 
CCed  ts  btfore. 

TUt  Method  is  diiapprovM  by 
§»mef  bccaule  they  %,  the  Ht^s 
lying  ib  thick,  and  not  being 
turn'd,  the  under  Part  of  them 
mild  needs  dry  before  the  upper, 
and  the  Fire  parting  through  the 
whole  Bed  to  dry  the  uppcr-moft, 
muft  neceffiurily  over-dry  and  much 
prejudice  the  grcateft  Part  of  the 
J&is  both  in  Strength  tfld  Weight, 
be&kstheminecei£y£xp«neettn- 
tiam,  whldi  tfiuft  be  lon^  coatum'd 
.«>  dry  duoog^y  lb  many  together. 

Therefore  fome  have  improWd 
on  this  Method,  and  advis'd  to 
make  the  Kiln  much  as  is  before  di- 
ledcd  as  to  the  Dutch  Way. 

Firft,  to  make  a  Bed  ot  flat  Led- 
about  an  Inch  thick,  and  two 
or  three  Inches  broad,  fawn  and 
laid  acrofs  one  another,  the  Hat 
Way  Chequerwife,  at  about  three 
or  fbar  Indict  IMum  one  from 
the  cdltr,  the  Edget  befi^  lb  en- 
OBfM  one  into  tlie  otller,  tint  the 
Floor  may  be  even  and  finooth : 
nit  Bed  may  be  made  to  reft  on 
two  or  three  Joiftsy  fet  edge-wilie» 
m  iMf (Offt  it  vom  £ukatig* 
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This  Bed  is  to  be  covcr'd  witJi 
large  double  Tin,  folder'd  togedier 
at  each  Joint,  and  the  Ledges  muft 
^o  10  oiueiOs  mmo  id^  wo  Bno* 
that  die  Joiob  of  tlR  TO  may  li* 
ways  lie  Mr  4k  IMdle  of  tfee 
iMgSt  iht  Bed  beii^  whofly  oo- 
vefd  over  with  Tin,  Boards  muft  be 
fitted  abont  the  Edges  of  the  Kiln, 
to  ktep  up  the  Hops ;  but  one  Side 
muft  be  made  to 'remove,  that  the 
Hops  may  be  fhov'd  off  as  before. 

On  this  Bed  or  Floor  of  Tin, 
the  Hops  may  be  turn'd  without 
fuch  Hazard  or  Lofs,  as  upon  the 
Hair-cloth,  and  aUb  it  will  require 
a  leis  Expenoc  of  fewfUi  and  bt* 
fidet,  any  Sort  of  FcM  will  ftrvo 
kk  thft  min  ii  treli  at  Ctarad. 
becaule  die  Smonk  does  not  pais 
through  the  Hops,  as  it  does  the 
former  Ways  :  But  then  Care  is  to 
be  taken,  that  there  be  Paflages 
made  for  it  at  the  fcveral  Comert 
and  Sides  of  the  iCiln. 

It  is  found  by  Elxperience,  that 
the  turning  of  Hops,  though  it  be 
after  the  moft  ealy  and  beft  Man- 
ner, is  not  only  an  Injury  and 
Wafte  to  the  Hips,  hat  iubi  aft  Sx* 
pence  of  FMndind  Timc^  hoada 
diey  require  at  Mch  FowA  nod 
as  long  a  Time  to  dfv  n  final! 
Qoanttty,  by  mtk%  then,  m  t 
huge  one* 

Now  this  may  be  prevented,  by 
having  a  Cover  (ro  be  let  down 
and  rais*d  at  PlealUre)  to  the  up- 
per Bed  whereon  the  Hops  lie. 

This  Cover  may  alio  be  tmn'd, 
by  nailing  linglc  Tin  Pbtes  over 
the  Face  of  it,  Co  that  when  the 
Hops  begin  to  dry,  and  are  ready 
to  bum,  i«  tb  whftt  the  greattft 
Part  ot  thehr  IMIhtto  it  ev^on- 
ted>  then  the  Cover  mav  bis  kt 
down  within  a  Foot  or  leu  of  the 
Btfs  (like  a  Reverberttofy)  and 
wul  rtfleft  die  Hm  rpqb  diem. 
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fo  tliat  the  Top  will  foon  be  as 
dry  as  the  Lowermoil,  aad  every 
lio^  be  equally  dry*d. 

As  fbon  as  the  Hop  are  taken 
olF  the  Kiln,  lay  them  in  a  Room 
for  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  to 
oooly  give,  and  toughen,  for  if  thev 
are  bagged  inme&tely,  they  will 
powdoTi  Uk  a  they  lie  a  wkile 
(aod  the  longer  they  lie  the  better, 
provided  thcrbe  com'd  dole  with 
Blankets  to  KCUic  them  from  the 
Air)  the/  mvf  be  bagged  with 
more  Safct}%  as  not  being  liable  to 
be  broken  to  Powder  in  treading, 
and  this  will  make  them  bear  tread- 
ing the  better,  and  the  harder  they 
arc  trodden,  the  betcer  they  will 
keep. 

The  common  Method  of  Bag- 
ging is  as  follows:  They  have  an 
Hok  oMdo  m  an  upper  Floor,  ei- 
ther round  or  fquare»  laree  enough 
to  recdve  a  Hop-bag  (vAidi  con- 
fids  of  four  Ells  and  an  half  of 
£ll-wide  Ciothy  and  alfo  contains 
ordinarily  two  hundred  and  an 
hjif  of  Hops  ',)  they  tic  a  Handful 
of  Hops  in  each  lower  Corner  of 
the  Bag,  to  fcrve  as  Handles  to  it  i 
and  they  faften  the  Mouth  of  the 
Hole,  fb  plac'd,  that  the  Hoop 
may  reft  upon  the  Edges  of  the 
Ho!c. 

Then  he  that  is  to  tread  the 
Bifs  down  Into  the  Bq^  treads 
the  U»pi  on  every  Side,  another 
Perlan  oonthmally  putting  of  them 
in  IS  he  treads  them,  tiU  the  Bae 
is  hilli  which  bemg  well  fill'd  and 
trodden,  they  unrip  the  Faflentn^ 
of  the  Bag  to  the  Hoops  and  let  it 
down,  and  clofe  up  the  Mouth  of 
the  Bag,  tying  up  a  Handtul  of 
Hops  in  each  Corner  of  the  Mouth» 
as  was  done  in  the  lower  Part. 

Hops  being  thus  pack'd,  if  they 
have  been  well  dry'd,  and  laid  up 
in  t  dry  Place,  they  will  keep 
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good  fcveral  Years  i  but  Care  muft 
be  taken  that  they  be  neither  de* 
fh-oy'd  nor  fpoil'd  by  the  Mice 
making  their  Nells  in  them. 

The  Crop  of  Hops  bemg  thus 
beftow'd,  you  arc  to  provide  for 
another;  firil  by  taking  Care  of 
the  Poles  againil  another  Year, 
which  are  beft  to  be  laid  up  in  o 
Shedy  having  firft  ftripped  off  the  ' 
Haulm  from  them:  But  if  you 
have  not  that  Convenicncy,  fet  up 
three  Poles  in  the  Form  of  a  Tri- 
angle, or  (ix  Poles  (as  you  pleafe) 
wide  at  Bot  torn  \  and  having  fct  them 
into  the  Ground,  with  an  Iron  Pit- 
cher, and  LH)und  them  together  at 
Top,  fet  the  reft  of  your  Poles  a- 
bout  them  :  And  being  thus  dif- 
I>os'd,  none  but  thofe  on  the  Out- 
Ixde  will  be  fubje^^  to  the  Injuries 
of  the  Weather,  fiir  aB  the  inner 
Poke  will  be  hept  dry*  unkfi  at 
the  Top,  whereas  if  tnor  were  04' 
the  Ground,  they  would  reoeiYe 
more  Damage  in  a  Fortnight,  than 
by  their  ftuiding  all  the  fcft  fl£ 
the  Year. 

In  the  Winter-time,  provide  your 
Soil  and  Manure  for  the  Hop-ground 
againft  the  following  Spring. 

If  the  Dung  be  rotten,  mix  it 
with  two  or  three  Parts  of  com- 
mon Earth,  and  let  it  incorjporate 
together  till  you  have  occanon  to 
nsake  u£e  of  it  in  making  your 
BtpMb  i  but  if  it  be  new  Dung, 
thoi  let  it  be  mix*d  as  before,  tui 
the  Spri^  come  twelve  Months 
for  new  Dung  is  ?ery  injurioas  to 
Mops. 

Dung  of  all  Sorts  was  formerly 
more  commonly  made  ufc  of  than 
now  it  is,  cfpccially  when  rotted 
and  turn'd  to  Mould ;  and  they 
who  have  no  other  Manure  muft 
ufe  it :  Which  it  they  do.  Cows 
or  Hogs  Dung,  or  human  Ordust 
mix'd  with  huid  majr  bo  a  proper 
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Compoft,  becaufc  Hops  delight  mod 
in  a  Manure  that  is  cool  and 
inoid. 

Some  recommend  Chalk  or  Lime 
U  the  heft  Abrntre,  except  in  cold 
Lands,  and  in  inch.  Pigeons  Duns 
will  do  beft;  a  little  of  which  hid 
to  a  Hill,  and  fo  mix'd  that  it  may 
not  be  too  hot  in  a  Plac^  is  of 
great  Advantage. 

LUTEOLA }  Weld,  Would,  Yel- 
low-weed,  or  Dyers- weed. 
The  Characlers  are; 

The  Leaves  are  oblong  and  tn- 
tire  ;  it  hath  an  anomalous  Flower ^ 
tonfift'mg  of  many  SJfumUisr  Leaves ; 
Mt  fnd$  is  fUMMTf  hoiUm,  mU 
(MM  mt§  tbrn  P«f 
TheS^ciare; 
*  1.  LVTEOLA}  htria,  Salids  ftik* 
C  B.  P.  Common  Weld. 

1.  LuTEOLA  ,•  mhuma  PofygaU 

Sio.  D.  du  Boh.  Rail  Syn,  Smal- 
i  Weld,  with  a  Milk- wort  Leaf. 
The  ftrft  ot  thcfc  Plants  is  very 
common  in  England,  growing  up- 
on dry  Banks  and  the  Tops  of 
Walls  and  Buildings  almoft  every 
where}  but  the  Iccond  Sort  is  ve- 
ry tare:  Tius  was  lound  near  2kn* 
Mdgt^mt  by  Omrks  dm  Bds, 
fifo  ieveral  Yeats  fince* 
'  The  common  fftU  is  accounted 
^  rich  Dyer's  Commodity,  and  is 
of  great  Advantage,  coniidcring 
the  linall  Expcncc  of  its  Culture: 
It  will  grow  upon  the  pooreft  Sort 
of  Land,  provided  it  be  dry,  though 
upon  a  middling  Soil  it  will  grow 
much  larger.  The  Seeds  of  this 
Plant  (hould  be  ibwn  ihe  Begin- 
ning of  Augufl,  iboo  after  rioej 
when  itwiU  come  up  with  the  nrft 
moift  Weather,  and  will  grow  rc^ 

Sf  ftrong  the  &mt  Amurnn^  provi* 
ed  it  be  fi>wn  by  itfeif,  ibr  moft 
People  How  it  with  Corn,  which 
is  very  wrong,  for  that  hinders 
iu  PfogieU  grotiy,  and  oecafions 
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the  Lofs  of  one  whole  Year.  When 
the  Plants  are  come  up  pretty 
ftron&  you  (hould  hoe  tfieai  (at  u 
pra£bs'd  with  Tkrmfs)  in  older  to 
deftroy  the  Weeds,  as  alio  to  cot 
up  tlie  Plants  where  they  grow 
too  thick,  which  will  greatly  im- 
prove them}  and  the  fucceedii^ 
S fringe  if  the  Ground  produces  ma- 
ny Weeds,  you  fhould  give  it  a  fe- 
cond  Hoeing  in  Afrilf  which  will 
prelerve  it  clean  from  Weeds-,  for 
after  that  the  Weld  will  grow,  and 
prevent  the  Weeds  from  coming 
to  a  Head  afterwards. 

You  muft  be  very  cautious  in 
the  Gathering  of  it,  that  the  Seed 
be  not  ofer-np^  ^  as  to  611  out, 
and  that  neither  the  Stalk  or  Seed 
he  under-ripe  >  becaufc  if  it  be, 
both  will  be  I'poiPd.  It  muft  be 
puird  up  and  bound  in  Httle  Hand- 
fiils,  and  (et  to  dry.  as  you  do 
Flaxy  and  then  houfe  it  carefully, 
that  you  lhake  not  out  the  Seed, 
which  is  eafily  beat  out,  and  fliould 
be  fown  (as  was  bctbre  dirc^led) 
ibon  after  it  is  ripe. 

This  Seed  is  commonly  ibid  for 
about  Ten  Shillmgs  far  Bnlhe),  or 
more;  a  Galkm  of  whidi  will  f/om 
an  Acre,  for  it  Is  very  finalL 

There  arc  (bme  who  recom* 
mend  the  (owing  this  Seed  in  the 
springs  mixing  it  with  a  Crop  of 
Barley  or  OatSy  and  only  harrow'd 
in  with  a  BuHi,  or  rolled  with  a 
RwoUer.  But  this  is  not  a  good 
Method  i  tor  the  Barley  or  Oats 
will  ftarvc  the  and  make  it 

very  poor  :  And,  many  times,  the 
Seeds  which  are  ibwn  in  the 
Sfrktg^  do  not  grow,  or  not  come 
np,  tili  the  AMhmm  fbUowingi 
whereas  that  lown  ki  the  Be^i^ 
ning  of  AMgrnfi,  rarely  fails  to 
come  up  ibon  after;  and  will  be 
much  ibonger,  and  fit  to  puU  the 
iiicccedaig  Stmmtr,  wbm  tbc  o* 
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tiler  is  always  two  Yeats  before  it 
is  puU'd.  The  Dyers  ufc  it  for 
dying  of  bright  Yellows  and  Le- 
mon Colours.  Tis  much  fown  in 
Kent^  efpccially  about  CAnttrbury, 
and  often  yields  from  forty  Shil- 
lings, to  tea  or  twelve  Pounds  an 

LYCHNISs  Qumfitm. 
The  Cktrn^g  are  i 

oppofite  iy  Pairs  ufan  tht  Stalks: 
Tb§  9fth%  Ficmer  is  wkoh,  arU 
tithtr  ttsbulms  or  /welling,  and  for 
the  mofi  Fart  furrowed ;  The  Flower 
tonfifts  of  five  Leaves,  -which  ex f  and 
in  Form  of  a  Clovc-Gilly-flower, 
and  are  generally  Heart-fhafd :  The 
Ovary,  which  rifes  in  the  Centre  of 
the  Calix,  becomes  a  conical  Fruit, 
wkkb  u  wrapt  up  in  the  Flower^ 
Cmp,  md  hat  tammeafy  me  Cell, 
wkkkit  fi^d  whhSee£,  whkbtm 
rmmUPt^  mtgtdar^  mtiMkney-fhap'i. 
Ths  Spemt  uei 
I.  Lychnis)  coronaria,  Diofcori" 
dij,  fativdt  fiere  dilute  rtshenth  C, 

B,  P.  Garden  or  Rofe  Ouiipioil» 
with  a  paie-rcd  Flower. 

1.  Lychnis  ;  coronaria,  Diofcori- 
dis,  fativa,  Jlore  ruhrOy  velut  flam- 
meo  fulgens,  C.B,  P.  Rofe  Cam- 
pion, with  a  flaming  red  colour'd 
Flower. 

Ltchnis;  tmmtfit^ifativm 
mMpUx.  C«  9.  P.  The  Doable 
Role  Gampioii. 

4.  Lychnis  }  corotmriM,  fiuivM, 
lyiofcoridis,  Jhre  albo.  C,  B,  P,  The 
Single  White  Bja&  Campion. 

f4  Lychnis  umbellifera,  mtftt- 
tana,  Helvetica.  Zan,  Umbellife- 
rous Mountain  Campion  of  Ud* 
vetia. 

6.  Lychnis;  alba,  multiplex, 

C.  B,  P*  Double  White  Campion, 
tmnmonly  cnil'd  The  Double  dat- 
chfior't  HiictiMi. 

7«  ViWBUi  purpurtUt  ntM» 
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plex,  C.  B,  P.  Double  Red  Cam- 
]5ion,  commtmly  catl'd  The  DooUe 
Red  Batchelor's  Button. 

8.  Lychnis;  prntenfis,  Jlore  lad- 
niato,  plena,  Mor.  Hift.  The  Dou- 
ble Meadow  Campion,  with  a  jig* 
ged  Flower,  commonly  caWd  The 
Double  Ragged  Robin. 

9.  Lychnis  $  kirftttatflert  mtd* 
M  msjer.  C.  9.  P.  llie  tailel 
Xyehdtt  NoQliach,  Jenifilem  Croft 
#r  Flower  of  Gonftantinople. 

to.  Lycmnisi  hirfrntet,  fore  im- 
camato,  major.  C,  B»  P.  Great 
Hairy  Campion,  with  a  Flelh-co- 
lour'd  Flower,  commonly  ealfd  The 
Pale  Lychnis  of  Gonftantinople. 

II.  Lychnis  I  Chalcedonica,  Jlore 
pleno  miniatOf  feu  aurantiaco*  Moi^* 
Hijl.  The  Double  Scarlet  Lycbmti 
or  Flower  of  Cooftantinople. 

%%.  LYCiWisi  fern  fapmrnriM,  fk^ 
n^tm.1mnu  Doohle  Soap- wort  1 

\%»  Lychnis;  fiHi^tt/Mt^  qua 
Been  album,  vtUgo.  C.  B.  P.  Wild 
Campion  Spatling  Foppj»  OT  whiM 

Behen  of  the  Shops. 

14.  Lychnis}  fylve/his,  vlfcofa, 
anguftifolia  rubra.  C.  B*  P.  Red 
German  Catchfly. 

If.  Lychnis;  fylveftrls,  vifcofat 
angufiifolia  rubra,  fhre  pleno.  Red 
German  Catchfly,  with  a  Double  • 
Flower. 

itf.  Lyciinisi  MMfjfilf,  htftmii 
JkUe,  7.  Gir.  BaAott  Campion, 
with  a  Hare*s-eir  Lea^ 

17. '  Lychnis;  Jittig lUtrihiU  kr/ii 
c.  B.  P.  Gampiom  lvich  the  Factr 
of  an  Auricula. 

1 8.  Lychnis;  maritirrta,  faxata^ 
lisf  folio  anacamfferotis.  T.  Cor,  Ma- 
ritime Rocky  Campion*  with  an 
Orpine  Leaf. 

i^.  Lychnis;  nOHiJlord,  ahgufti' 
folia,  edaraia,  Jburn^  Night-3ow<< 
er*^  ^mt-leented  Caihpiom  with 
a  perrow  Leiif . 

O  t  (nrcmiif  I 
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M«  LTciiKisi  frHttfcenst  nmtU  The  firft,  iecond,  and  fonttli 
JUI#»  Btm  alS§  fimius,  C*  B,  P.  Sons  aie  very  comnxm  in  moA 
Shrabby  Myrtle  kivVI  GiiBpioD»  Snslt/h  Gandeiis:  Theft  «e  TCfT 
like  the  White  Beben.  htrdy  PlaotSt  tad  eaiily  piopag^ 

ft  I.  Ltchmisi  figtttmh  r$iirM9  either  by  parting  of  their  RmHw 
filiis  perfrUdU,  C.  B.  P.   Red  Oom*   or  from  Seed  ;  if  by  parting  the 
Campimw    with  thorough  •  wax   Roots*  it  Hiould  be  done  about  the 
Leates.  Latter-end  of  Au^uft,  or  the  Be- 

II.  LYCHKTSi  fuftna^  Sicida,  ea-  ginning  of  Sefttmhety  that  they 
Ike  amflijjimoy  ftruuc,  Tonrn.  Low  may  take  Root  bctorc  the  cold 
Sicilian  Campion,  witii  a  large  Weather  comes  on:  They  may  be 
ihcak'd  Flower-cup.  planted  in  any  Situation,  provided 

23.  Lychnis;  fylveflris,  vifcofa^  they  have  a  lii^ht  dry  Soil.  It  you 
unguftifol'm  rubra^  alters.  C.  B.  P,  would  propagate  them  from  Seeds, 
Another  narrow-leav'd  wild  Cam-  they  (hould  be  fown  in  Mttrek  ap> 
pioo,  with  a  vifcous  Stalk,  and  red  on  i  Bed  of  ireni  light  Earthy  and 
Flowers*  in  Mstf  the  Plants  ftouU  be  tiaii- 

lA.  Ltcbnis;  vifcofn,  purpurtMt  fphntcd  uito  another  Eed  of  the 
UtAlm  Uvii,  C.  B,  P.  Purple  uke  frelh  Earth,  at  about  fix  la* 
Yivoos  Campion,  ¥rith  a  broad  ches  Dilbnce  from  each  others 
fmooth  Leaf,  emmntfy  cMd  Lo»  obierring  to  water  and  (bade  'em 
fad's  Catch-fly.  until  they  have  taken  Rooti  after 

If.  Lychnis  ;  vifcnfa,  alba,  la-  which,  they  will  require  no  fir- 
trfolia  Uz'h.  C.  B.  P.  White  flow-  ther  Culture  than  to  keep  them 
cring  broad-Icav'd  Catch-Hy.  clear  from  Weeds. 

16.  Lychnis  i  hirfuta,  minor,  fio-  At  Michaelmas  following  theft 
t€  variegato.  Tourn.  Small  h.iiry  Plants  may  be  placed  into  the  large 
Campion,  with  a  variegated  Fiow-  Borders  of  the  Plea  fur  e- Gar  dhit 
ttt  commonly  calid  Dvfixi  Lychnis.     where,    the  Summer  following, 

17.  Lychnis;  HifpanU'a,  folio  they  wiU  produce  their  Fkywers 
JGil^  mmlii/brs.  Tmrm,  Spanilh  In  J$m  and  ymly  and  &on  after 
Ifamr*flower'd  Campion,  with  a  their  Seeds  wlil  ripen»  whtcfa»  if 
Gla&wort  Leaf.  pamitted  to  (bed  on  the  Gronady 

aS.  Ltchms;  Ht/^mdcmt  VMlen^  will  rife  m  the  iucceeding  ^ria|^ 
AM  mSr^  fiUoy  ftirpurafcmti  fim.  wirliout  any  Care. 
Tomm.   Spanilb  Campion,  with  a      Thele  Plants,  when  intermix'd 
rod  Valerian  Leaf,  and  a  purpHih   with  others  of  the  like  Size,  do 
Flower.  make  an  agreeable  Variety  during 

19.  Lychnis  ;  fegetum,  mer'idh*  the  Sca(bn  of  Flowering. 
tuUium,  annua^  hir;uta,  fioribus  rti-  The  Double  Rofe  Campion  h 
hrij^  uno  I'erfu  difiojitis,  Mor.  Hift,  Ibmewhat  nicer,  and  requires  more 
Corn  annual  hairy  Campion,  v/ith  Care  in  its  Culture  than  any  of  the 
red  Flowers  diipos'd  oa  ooc  Side  former  :  This  never  produces  any 
of  the  Stalk.  Seeds,  and  is  therefore  only  to  hie 

30.  Lycunis;  fiiveflris,  mUm»  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  i 
Jpica  r4kxA.  Bit.  M9Bff.  White  thcmTimelbr  whioiism^Ar^M/b 
wild  Casnpion,  with  a  reflex*!!  when  the  Heads  taken  off  iboirid 
^  "        .  be  pbiQtcd  on  a  Bed  of  light  trefli 

.£arth} 
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Earth;  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  they  mud  be  watered 
and  ihadfid  tmcil  they  have  taken 
Root:  After  whidi,  they  miiA  be 
kept  clear  from  Weeds$  and,  du- 
ring the  Winter-leaibn,  they  flxMiId 
be  skreen'd  from  exccHivc  Rains; 
hat  too  much  Moiftiire  at  that  Sea- 
(on,  very  often  rots  them.  In 
March  they  may  be  taken  up  with 
a  Ball  of  Eirth  to  their  Roots,  and 
tranlplanred  cither  into  the  Borders 
of  the  Flover-Garden,  or  in  Pots 
fCil'd  with  light  frclh  Earth,  and 
plac'd  where  they  may  have  the 
Morning  Sua  'till  Eleven  o'  Clock, 
in  whidi  Situation  they  will  thrive 
better  than  when  they  have  more 
of  the  Sun.  In  dry  Weather  they 
tOttft  be  frequently  watered:  hut 
you  (hould  never  let  them  have  too 
much  Wet,  tor  that  will  canker 
and  rot  'em,  as  will  alio  a  very 
rich  Soil.  This  Plant  commonly 
grows  about  two  Feet  high,  and 
produces  a  great  Number  of  beau- 
tiful red  Flowers  in  ywne  and  ftdy^ 
which  continue  a  long  Time,  for 
which  they  arc  great iy  efteem'd. 

The  Umiilliferous  Mmmtt^  Omri- 
fim  is  nearly  akin  to  the  before* 
mention'd  Sorts,  but  phiduces  its 
Flowers  in  an  Umbel  upon  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks  which  are  of  a 
bright  red  Colour,  and  make  a  ve- 
ry pretty  Variety  in  a  Garden: 
This  fcldom  grows  above  eight  or 
nine  Inches  high,  therefore  it  fhould 
be  placed  amongfl:  Flowers  of  the 
fame  Growth  i  it  delights  in  a 
light  frefh  undung'd  Soil,  and  fha- 
dy  Situation,  and  may  be  propaga- 
ted either  firom  Seeids,  which  it 
commonly  affords  in  great  Plenty, 
or  firom  Slips,  as  the  >before-men- 
tion'd  Sorts. 

The  lUU  and  Wl^te  Batckelar^s 
button  arc  very  hardy  Plants,  in 
xeipcA  to  Cold:  but  if  they  are 
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fufFcr'd  to  remain  long  in  a  Place 
unremov'd,  they  arc  very  iubjeft 
to  rot  and  decay.  They  never 
produce  Seeds,  fi>  are  propagated 
only  by  parting  of  their  Rooc^ 
which  may  be  done  either  m 
ttmbtr,  or  in  the  Beginning  of 
March:  but  the  former  Seaibn  is 
preferable  i  for  they  will  then  be 
well  rooted  in  the  Ground  before 
the  dry  Weather  of  th;  Spring 
comes  on,  whereby  they  will  be 
out  of  Danger  troni  that  i  whereas 
thofe  planted  in  the  Sprang,  if  the 
Weather  ftiould  prove  dry  foon  af- 
ter, will  ftarve,  and  be  very  weak, 
unlets  frequently  watered:  The& 
commonly  grow  above  two  Feee 
high,  and  produce  their  Flowers 
in  fune  and  July:  They  love  a 
frefli  loamy  Soil,  which  fhould  not 
be  dung'd,  and  to  Jiave  a  Situation 
to  the  Morning  Sun,  in  which 
they  will  thrive  better  tiian  in  ^ 
more  open  Expofure. 

The  Double  Ragged  Robin  is  alfo 
increas'd  by  parting  the  Roots  in 
Autumn :  This  Plant  muft  have  a 
moift  Soil,  and  fhady  Situation, 
where  it  will  thrive  ejtoeedindf : 
but  m  a  hot  dry  Soil  it  ieldoni 
does  well :  It  produces  its  Flowers 
about  the  (kmc  Time  as  the  for- 
mer, and  is  very  proper  for  fhadf 
cold  Borders,  where  £ew  ochor 
Plants  will  thrive. 

The  Single  Scarlet  Lychnis  may 
be  cither  propagated  by  fbwing 
the  Seeds,  or  parting  the  Roots : 
It  from  Seeds,  it  Ihoald  be  fowii 
on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  the  Be- 
ginning of  March  i  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up  pretty  flrong 
(which  is  commonly  in  May)  they 
ihould  be  tranfpUnted  out  into 
Nurfery-beds  at  about  fix  Inchtt 
Difbnce  each  way,  obferVing  to 
water  and  (hade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root  p  ato  which  they 
G  3  wiU 
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win  require  no  farther  Care  but 
only  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds 
until  Miehaelmas  j  at  which  time 
they  may  be  rcmov*d  into  the  Bor- 
ders ofthe  Flower-Gardcn,  where 
the  next  Summer  they  will  pro- 
duce very  (Irong  Stems  of  Flowers: 
^t  if  you  would  propagate  them 
by  parting  the  Rooi^  it  (bottld  be 
done  in  £fiimhr  (as  wu  direded 
for  the  fbre^mention'd  Sorts).  This 
FbDt  vnH  grow  in  almod  any  Soil 
or  Situation,  but  does  bed  in  a 
middling,  loamy  Soil*  and  an  open 
Expofure* 

The  Double  Lychnlsy  or  Nonfuch, 
is  only  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots,  or  planting  the  Cuttings  of 
its  Piowcr-ftcms,  which,  if  watcr'd 
and  (haded,  will  take  Root  very 
^  well,  and  make  good  Plants.  The 
bcft  Scafon  for  parting  the  Roots  is 
in  Seftember. ;  but  for  Jtbnting  the 
Qtttings,  July  is  the  moft  proper 
8cifim$  in  domgof  this,  you  ibbukl 
take  only  the  Tower  Parts  of  the 
FlQwer-flem,  which  generally  iiic* 
ceed  much  better  than  the  extreme 
FWs:  The  Cuttings  Oibuld  have 
three  Joints,  two  of  which  fliould 
be  placed  in  the  Ground,  and  the 
third  only  left  above-ground,  from 
which  the  Shoot  will  be  produc  t 
and  make  a  good  Plant  i  by  which 
Method  this  beautiful  Flower  may 
be  propagated  much  fallcr  than 
fcronj  the  Root  alone. 

This  Plant  delighfs  in  a  Ireih 
light  SoQ,  which  is  not  too  dry, 
whoe  it  wiU  produce  very  ftroag 
8rems»  and  rile  about  th^  Feet 
hi^.  This  flowers  in  yiv^,  and 
if  the  Seaibn  does  not  prov^  very 
hot,  will  continue  in  Beauty  a 
whole  Month,  ior  which  ic  is 
greatly  cftecmM. 

The  Double  i>opewort  is  a  Plaut 
of  no  great  Beauty;  and  being  a 

xa]f  great  liuaaer  in  Uacdcns^ 
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been  almofl  excluded  from  all  cu- 
rious Gardens .  but  as  it  is  a  Plant 
which  requires  very  little  Culture, 
fo  it  may  be  admitted  to  have  a 
Place  in  fome  abje£t  Part  of  the 
Garden.  This  is  propagated  by  its 
running  Roots,  which  (hould  be 
tranfpCnted  in  OSokr,  and  may  be 
pladd  in  any  Soil  and  Situation,  but 
ihould  never  ftand  near  any  other 
Plants,  for  it  will  over-run  and 
dcflroy  them.  It  maybe  planted 
under  Trees  in  large  Avenues, 
where  it  will  thrive  very  well,  and 
in  Augufl  will  produce  large  Bunches 
of  double  Flowers,  which  are  very 
proper  to  place  in  Chimneys,  ^c. 
or  in  Balons  among  other  Flqwcrs, 
where  it  will  make  a  fine  Appear- 
ance; and  were  it  Icfs  common,  it 
would  be  more  cftecnj'd  than  it  is 
atpfeient. 

Tbe  SpMtilim  Tof^,  or  m/ut 
Sebeih  is  a  veryt  common  PUm  in 
the  Fields  in  ti^oft  Parts  of  £ii;W, 
and  is  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens; 
but  thoie  who  have  a  mind  to  prc^ 
lirvc  it  for  Medicinal  \JCes,  may 
propagate  it  by  fowing  the  Seeij|p 
m  March  on  a  Bed  of  common 
Earth,  where  the  Plants  will  caliJy 
rile,  and  if  kept  clear  from  Weeds 
will  fbon  overfpread  the  Ground, 
and  will  continue  for  feveral  Years. 

The  RfiJ  German  CatchfieSy  both 
fingle  and  double,  arc  caliiy  pro- 
Mgated  by  parting  the  Roots,  which 
ihould  be.  done  in  Autumn,  for  if 
it  be  perform'd  in  the  String,  the 
dry  Weather,  which  u&aliy  hap- 
pens at  that  Sea£)n,  greatly  retards 
their  Growth,  whereby  their  Flow^ 
CTs  are  never  fo  ftrong,  nor  pro^ 
duc'd  in  iuch  Plenty  as  when  they 
arc  removed  in  Autumn,  Thele 
produce  their  Flowers  in  Spikcy 
upon  clammy  Stalks,  which  grow 
about  a  Foot  high,  and  liower  in 
4irU  ^  Mai;    That  with  lingic 
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fiowers  always  is  the  carlicfl,  but 
rhe  double  Sort  continues  longcA  in 
fiowcr. 

The  (ingle  Sort  may  be  propa- 
gated by  Seeds,  which  (hould  be 
K>wn  in  Mmrthf  upon  a  Bod  of 
l^ht  Banhf  tad  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  ihquU  be  tranA 
daoted  &to  Nurferr-beds  about  fix 
laches  afiinder,  where  they  will 
require  no  farther  Care  than  to  keep 
them  dear  from  Weeds,  and  in  yery 
dry  Weather  to  give  them  a  little 
Water,  and  at  Michaelmas  they  may 
be  remov'd  where  they  are  deiigii'd 
to  remain. 

The  finglc  flower*d  Sort  is  not 
oear  Co  beautiful  a*  the  Double,  and 
therefore  hardiy  worth  propagating, 
lincc  the  Double  is  very  calily  mul- 
tqpl|r*d  cipcciaily  if  planted  in  a 
moift,  light  Soil,  m  which  it  will 
thrive  exceedingly,  and  produce 
ftrong  Flowers.  This  Sort  is  very 
proper  to  plant  la  Pots»  to  adorn 
imall  Court- Yards  at  the  Time  of 
its  Flowering. 

Thefiztcenth  and  nineteenth  Sorts 
are  pretty  Varieties  in  a  Garden  i 
and  as  they  take  up  but  little  Room, 
and  are  not  very  nice  in  their  Cul- 
ture, they  may  have  a  Place  amongft 
other  Flowers  of  the  fame  Growth. 
Thefc  are  propagated  by  lowing 
their  Seeds  m  Marchy  upon  a  Bed 
of  light,  frc(h  Earth  i  and  when  the 
Plants  arc  come  up,  they  Oiould  be 
tianfeUnted  into  a  NururT-bed,  as 
the  lomser,  and  at  Mkbmnm$  may 
beiemor'd  into  the  Borders  of  tiie 
Flower*Gardeii»  where  they  are  to 
fcmain.  Thefe  Plants  commonly 
gww  about  two  feet  highi  but  as 
their  Leaves  are  narrow,  and  the 
Flower-^eois  (land  ereft,  ib  they 
rake  up  very  little  Room,  and  their 
Roots  will  continue  levcral  Years, 
and  aoauaUy  produce  large  Quan* 


titles  of  Flowers :  Theft  delight  in 
a  frcfh  light  dry  Soil. 

The  Icvcntecnth  is  a  bicnni  I 
Plant  i  and  is  only  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  (liould  be  Town  on  a 
Border  of  firefli  light  Earth  in  Mauh  i 
and  when  the  r!m$  are  oome  up, 
they  Ihottld  be  tran^lanted:  (bme 
of  which  (hould  be  planted  in  ^oti 
iiird  with  tiie  &me  Irefli  Earthf 
that  they  may  be  remov'd  under' 
Shelter  in  Winter :  for  it  often  hap- 
pens, in  ftvere  Winters,  that  thoie 
Plants  which  are  plac'd  in  the  open 
Air  are  dcftroy'd  j  for  which  Rca- 
fbn  it  is  advifeahje  to  have  fbmc  of 
the  Plants  in  Shelter  to  iecure  the 
Kind. 

The  other  Plants  may  be  planted 
in  a  Nurfery-bcd,  as  was  dircdted 
far  the  former  Kinds,  where  they 
may  remain  until  Mkh»ilm4s\  ac 
which  Time  they  Ihould  be  traoA 
phuited  into  warm  Borders^  and  hi 
a  light  dry  Soil,  where  they  wiH 
endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary 
Winters  very  well,  and  flower  very 
ftrong  the  fucceeding  Summer. 
This  Plant  commonly  grows  three 
Feet  high,  and  is  apt  to  branch  out 
pretty  much,  therefore  ihould  be 
lupported  by  Stakes,  otherwifc  the 
Wind  often  breaks  down  the  Flow- 
er-ftems  before  the  Seeds  are  pcr- 
fetted. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  is  alfb  ten-  ' 
der :  This  may  be  propagated  by 
lowing  the  Seeds  in  the  firoe  man- 
ner as  the  fbrmeri  and  whte  the 
Pbnts  come  up,  fbme  of  them 
ihould  be  planted  into  Pots  fill'd 
with  light  frefti  undung'd  Earth, 
that  they  may  be  fhcltcr'd  in  Win- 
ter J  and  the  reft  planted  into  a 
Nurfery-bcd,  which  Hiouid  be  pre- 
pared of  frclh  Hi^ht  Earth  that  has 
not  been  dung'a ;  tor  Moiflure  and 
Richnef';  ia  lijc  Suii  Wiii  deftroy 
Q  4.  chcm» 
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them :    In  this  P]acc  they  may  re- 
main till  Michaelmai,  when  ihcy 
ihould  be  rcraov'd  into  very  warm 
Borders  i  and  if  they  are  plac'd  quite 
dole  to  the  Wall,  where  it  is  com- 
monly very  ^ry,  they  will  iiicceed 
the  better  i  as  alio  planted  on  a  dry 
rubbilby  SdtL  for  the  Leaves  of  this 
Plant  are  very  thick  and  fucculent» 
as  are  all  the  Stems,  lb  that  it  is 
as  impatient  of  Wet  as  the  Sedum 
or  Houfeleek  y  and  I  do  not  certainly 
know  whether  this  Plant  would 
not  bear  a  greater  Share  of  Cold, 
if  it  was  planted  upon  an  old  Wall 
or  Building,  where  it  might  be 
always  dry,  and  not  have  too  much 
Nourifhmcnt   from  the  Ground. 
The  following  Summer  this  Plant 
will  produce  its^loiKners,  (which 
though  they  are  not  very  beautiful, 
yet  mr  the  Oddneis  of  the  Plant  it 
may  have  a  Place  in  a  good  Gar- 
den) and  the  Seeds  generally  ripen 
in  AMgufi  :  It  may  alio  .  be  propa- 
gated by  planting  Cuttings  in  any 
of  the  Summer  Months,  which  will 
take  Root,  and  may  be  afterwards 
mgnag'd  as  the  Secdlini;- Plants. 

The  Myrtle-lenv'il,  Jhruhby  Cnm- 
fkfi  may  be  propagated  by  Seed  s 
as  the  former,  or  incrcas'd  by  plant- 
mg  Cuttings  in  any  of  the  Summer 
Months,  which  will  foon  after  take 
root,  and  become  (bong  Flams- $ 
ibme  of  which  (hoakl  be  planted  in 
YoCs»  diat  they  may  be  fi'ielter'd  in 
Winter  fior  far  of  being  loft,  tho* 
they  will  endure  the  Cold  oi  our 
Climate  very  well,  if  planted  on  a 
dry  Soil.  There  is  no  great  Beauty 
in  this  Plant,  but  it  is  prefcrv'dfor 
Variety  Sake  in  icveral  curious 
Gardens. 

The  twcnty-fcvcnth  and  twenty- 
eighth  Sorts  are  abiding  Plants, 
acid  may  be  propagated  cither  by 
^ds  or  parting  their  Roots,  in  the 
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Manner  which  has  been  dire^ed 
for  the  Kofe  drnfion,  and  other 
Sorts  before-mention'd:  Tliey  are 
very  hardy,  and  wiU  grow  npoa 
almoft  any  Soil  or  Situatibn:  They 
produce  their  Flowers  in  yum  aad 
July,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  fim 

after.  '  • 

The  other  Sorts  arc  all  of  them 
annual  Plants,  which  may  be  eafiiy 
propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds 
either  in  March  or  Augujly  when 
the  Plants  will  ibon  come  up,  and 
may  be  tranTplanted,  while  young, 
into  the  Places  where  they  arc  de- 
lign'd  to  remain }  or  the  Seeds  may 
be  fcatter'd  in  Patches  upon  the 
large  Borders  of  the  Flower-Gardenj 
and  when  th«  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  may  be  thin'd,  leaving  fome 
of  the  ftroDgeft  to  flower  in  tEe 
fame  Places,  and  the  other  Plants 
may  be  remov'd  into  other  Parts  of 

the  Garden.  ; 

Thole  Plintr.  which  come  up  m 
Autumn  will,  be  much  larger,  and 
tlovver  earlier  and  ftrongcr  than 
thofe  fown  in  the  Spring,  and  will 
produce  good  Seed',  j  whereas  it 
Ibmcrimcs  happens,  in  bad  Seaibns, 
that  thole  ibwn  in  the  Spring  do 
often  decay  before  their  Seed*;  arc 
pcrfcclcd,  tho'  it  is  a  good  Method 
to  ibw  at  both  Sca£ns,  becaufe 
hereby  there  vifill  be  a  Succeflion  of 
their  Flowers,  and  two  Chances  for 
good  Seeds. 

The  Dmurf  Lythias  has  been  by 
ibme  recommended  to  be  ibwn>ibr 
Edgings  in  large  Gardens*  but  I 
think  it  by  no  means  proper  for 
that  Purpoie  ^  for  when  the  Plants 
grow  very  cloic  together,  they 
draw  up  weak,  lb  that  in  hard  Rair.? 
they  arc  beaten  down  flat  to  the 
Ground,  and  the  Flowers  leidom 
continue  long  in  Beauty,  lb  that  it 
docs  uoc  aih>rd  any  Plcaiuie  above 
..    ..       ^    .     .  aFoU- 
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iFortn^ht  or'tlim  Woeksatmoft, 
after  which  it  appears  verjrdnfightly, 
for  whea  it  is  in  Seed,  the  Weight 
•f  that  forces  it  down  upoo  tht 
Ground  j  but  when  the  Plants  grow 
ilogly,  xbef  will  be  much  Urger 
and  (h-ongers  j)iid  condmie  longer 
in  Flower. 

The  two  Sorts  of  Lo^f/'s  Catch- 
fy  have  been  long  cultivated  in 
Gardens,  and  the  Seeds  are  com- 
monly fold  at  the  Secd-fhops  in 
London  :  Theic  grow  upright  to 
the  Height  of  iixteen  or  eighteen 
Inches,  7if  ibwn  in  the  Autumn, 
but  thole  which  are  ivm  in  the 
Spring  ieldoin  grow  lo  krge)  and 
pfoduce  pretty  Tufb  of  Flowers 
upon  the  Tops  of  the  Blanches  in 
Form  of  an  Umbel,  which  con- 
thine  a  kwig  Tioae  in  Perfe^ioo, 
and  are  prettf  Ornaments  tna  laige 
Garden. 

The  twcnty-fecond  Sort  fpreads 
upon  the  Ground,  and  therefore 
mull  be  allow'd  more  Room  than 
the  former.  Thcfe  Plants  fliould 
be  planted  two  Feet  afundcr,  other- 
wife  they  will  run  into  each  other, 
(cl'pccially  fuch  as  are  Ibwn  in  the 
Autumn)  fo  that  in  wet  Weather 
they  are  fubjeft  to  rot  and  decay. 
Tms  jprodttces  a  great  Number  of 
beautiiul  red  Flowers,  which  make 
a  very  agreeable  Appearance  daring 
their  Scafbn  of  Flowering. 

There  are  a  great  Number  of 
Sorts  more  than  I  have  here  men- 
tion'd,  which  are  prefcrv'd  in  cu- 
rious Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety 
Sake  i  but  as  moll  of  them  are 
Plants  ot  little  Beauty,  ib  I  thought 
it  needlefs  to  enumerate  them  in 
this  Place,  fince  thoie  here  men- 
tion'd  arc  the  bcft  worth  propa- 
gating m  a  Flower-Garden. 

But  before  I  quit  this  Article, 
I  (hall  beg  Leave  to  add  two  Plants 
to  this  G^uis  by  way  of  Appendix, 
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dM^,  acoofding  to  their  CharaOers, 
they  do  not,  in  Striftncfi,  bebi^ 
to  ic,  difeiog  in  their  Flowers 
firom  the  Lydmb^s^  which  havo 
their  Fk>wert  cut  to  the  Bottom 
into  five  Parts  j  whereas  the  Flow- 
ers of  thefe  Kinds  are  intire,  con- 
li  aing  of  one  Leaf :  Which  Difttn- 
(Stion  being  not  very  great*  the 
modern  Botanifts  have  thought  pro- 
per to  diftinguiih  them  by  the 
Name  of  Lychnidea,  which  fifrnifies 
fomething  like  a  Lychnis,  (jt  this 
Genus  we  have,  at  prefcnt,  but 
two  Species  which  arc  common  in 
EngUnd,  viz. 

f.  Lychmioea  i  V/rghUana, 
Ufd  smpliare  folio,  JUrihus  umM- 
kiis  purpuras.  Jumd.  Viiginian 
Ljfchmdea,  with  a  broad  Stitchwort 
Leaf  and  Purple  Flowers  gaming 
in  an  Umbel. 

a.  Lychnidea  ;  Carolinians  fio* 
ribus  qui^  umMlAtim  d^pcfttu/fr* 
His  lucidis,  crajjij,  acutis,  Martyn. 
Hifl,  riant.  Rar,  Carolina  Lych- 
nideay  with  Flowers  growing  al- 
mofi:  in  an  Umbel,  and  thick* 
(hining,^  Hurp-pointcd  Leaves. 

Thele  two  Plants  arc  propagated 
either  by  Cuttmgs,  or  parting  of 
their  Roots,  for  they  do  not  pro- 
duce Seed  m  this  Country.  The 
beft  Time  to  part  their  Roots  is 
m  the  Begimung  of  jipril,  jail  be- 
fore they  begin  tofliootj  when  . 
you  ihould  take  up  the  Roots,  and 
after  having  pared  off  the  outer 
Part  of  the  Ball  of  Earth,  fo  as  to 
fee  wliere  the  Heads  divide  di- 
fl:in<aiy,  you  muft  with  a  Knife 
fcperatc  them,  fo  as  to  prclcrve 
fome  Buds  upon  the  Top  of  each 
Divifion;  then  you  may  plant  them 
either  into  Borders  of  frcfli  Earth, 
or  Pots  fill'd  with  good  frcfli  loamy 
Earth,  obierving  to  water  them,  if 
the  Seafon  (hould  prove  dry,  until 
they  have  taken  Rootj  after  which, 

thoie 
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thofe  in  the  Borders  will  require  no 
iirther  Caxe,  but  only  to  dear  them 
from  Weeds,  and  when  the  Flowcr- 
^  flems  adiraoce^  to  iupport  them  with 
Sticks^  but  thoie  in  the  Pots  mod 
be  frequently  watcr'd  in  dry  Wea- 
thcr,otocrwife  they  will  iboo  decay. 

The  firft  of  theie  Plants  produces 
its  Flowers  in  May  j  but  the  fecond 
icldom  flowers  till  the  Middle  of 
fo  that  they  liicceed  each 
other  :  During  their  Scafon  of 
flowering,  they  make  a  very  hand- 
Ibme  Appearance,  and  arc  very  pro- 
per to  cut  for  Bafbns  or  Flower- 
Fots  to  adorn  Chimnics  and  Halls 
at  that  Seaibn  :  But  the  fecond  Sort 
is  a  much  fairer  Phnt  than  the  firft: 
The  Stems  of  this  Sort  n&  higher, 
and  are  ftioni^i  the  Flowers  are 
larg^>  and  ot  a  deqper  C6iour ;  but 
it  is  not  cjuite  To  hardy  as  the  firfV, 
wbicb  Will  endure  the  fevered  Cold 
of  our  Gimate  in  the  open  Air, 
whereas  this  mufl  be  fhclter'd  in 
hard  Winters,  orhcrvviic  it  will  be 
in  Danger  ot'iufrering  by  the  Cold, 
tho'  in  our  common  Winters  ic  will 
endure  abroad  very  well. 

Thele  Plants  may  lUo  be  propa- 
gated by  Cuttings,  winch  fhould  he 
taken  hoin  the  old  Piants  in  May 
oi  June t  and  pboted  on  a  Border 
of  frelh  light  £anh,  obfcrvine  to 
vratcr  and  (hade  them,  until  uiey 
have  uken  Roots  afrer  which,  you 
xhuft  obierve  to  keep  them  dear 
from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Wea- 
ther repeat  watering  them  as  often 
as  tiiey  (l)ali  want  it  j  and  when 
they  have  obtained  fufficient  Strength 
to  remove,  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
cither  into  Pors  or  Borders,  where 
they  arc  to  remain.  By  this  Method 
you  may  greatly  incrcalethelc  Piants, 
which  wiii  liipply  the  Dctc^  ot 
Seeds. 

LYCOPERSICON  j  Love- 
Apples. 
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The  CharaSiTj  are  i 
It  bMh  m  Fktmr  ttufifiini  of  mm 
Uif,  Meh  exfmtds  m  0  €iremUr 
Ordtr,  at  dtfk  thtu  tf  tk§  Night, 
lhadei  the  Style  afhrimb  SuSmts 
a  rotmdijh,  foft,  jUJhy  Fruh,  whkk 
is  Svukd  into  fiverMl  Cells,  wbtanm 
0r$  contained  mmf  fkt  Sndt. 

The  Sftois  are  j 

1.  Lycopeksicok;  GmUm*  Aug*. 
Yellow  Lovc-Apple. 

2.  Lycopersicon  ;  Galeni,  fruBu 
rubro.  Boerh,  Ind,  Ijovc-Apple,  with 
a  Red  Fruit. 

J.  Lycopersicon  j  fru^t*  Cerajs 
Itttto,  Toartt,  Love-Applc,  with  a 
Red  Cherry-lhap'd  Fruit. 

4.  Lyoopusicom  ;  fimSm  drafi 
kuH.  Jlmm.  Love-Apple,  with  4 
yeikiw  Gherry-lhap'd  Fruit. 

5".  LYcovERsiooNiyr«aM  fimt9t 
duro.  Tottrn.  Love-Apple,  with  a 
hard  channeii'd  Fruit. 

There  arc  fome  Varieties  of  theie 
Plants  in  the  Gardens  of  Italy  and 
Spairif  but  thole  here  mentioned  are 
all  the  Sorts  I  have  obferv'd  in  the 
Engiijh  Gardens. 

Theie  Plants  are  propagated  by 
fowing  their  Seeds  on  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  in  March  j  and  when  come 
up,  they  flwuld  be  tranlplanted  into 
another  moderate  Hot-bed,  at  about 
three  Inches  Diftance  from  each 
other,  oblerving  to  ihade  them  un- 
til  they  have  taken  Root  j  after 
which  they  muft  have  frequent 
Waterings,  and  a  large  Share  of 
frefli  Air,  for  if  they  are  too  much 
drawn  while  youi^  they  ieldom  do 
well  afterwards. 

In  May  thefc  Plants  ftiould  he 
trani'planted,  cither  mto  Pots  hi  'd 
With  rich  light  Earth,  or  into  the 
Bovcici  s  ot  the  Fiower-Gardcn,  o>w 
ierving  to  water  and  dude  rhein 
until  they  have  taken  Root  j  and 
as  the  Branches  are  cj;tcndcd,  they 
(hould  be  fupported  with  Sticks » 

other- 
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otherwile  when  the  Fruit  begins 
to  grow,  it  will  prds  them  down, 
and  break  them. 

Thoie  Plants  which  arc  placM  in 
P#cs»  ihoaU  be  often  watered,  ocher- 
wiie  tfaef  w31  come  to  Itttk^*  (for 
they  aie  very  droughty  Plants)  but 
wiien  they  are  plaated  in  a  rich 
moif^  Soil,  they  will  grow  to  a  pro- 
digious Size»  and  produce  large 
Quantities  of  Fruit ;  which  in  Aii- 
tamn,  when  they  arc  ripe,  make 
an  odd  Figure,  but  the  Plants  emit 
fb  ftrong  an  Effluvia,  as  renders 
them  unfit  to  ftand  near  a  Habita- 
tion, or  any  Place  that  is  much 
frequented  j  for  upon  their  bein^ 
brulh'd  by  the  Cioaths,  they  fend 
forth  a  very  i^rong  diiagrceable 
Scent. 

The  JiMUMi  and  Sf/ndntM  cat 
thelh  Apples,  as  we  do  Cucambers* 
with  Pepper,  Oil  and  Salt,  and 
iiwie  eat  them  ftew'd  in  Sauces,  c§*^. 
but  confidering  their  great  Moifture 
and  Coldnefs,  the  Nourifluncnt  they 
aHbrd  muft  be  bad.  The  firft  ot 
thefc  Plants  is  the  Sort  dire£^cd  for 
Mcdicmal  U  ie»  by  the  CoHe^e  in  their 
Diffenpitory, 

LYCOPUS  i  Water-horchound. 

This  Plant  grows  in  great  Plenty 
60  moift:  Soils  by  the  Sidles  of  Ditches 
in  mod  Parrs  of  England,  but  is 
never  cultivated  in  Gardens,  Co  that 
it  would  be  necdicfs  to  (ay  any  thing 
more  of  it  in  this  Piace. 

'  LYSIMACUIA  i  Lofe-ftrife. 

The  Characiers  are ; 
The  Lmvis  (which  are  mtirt  and 
ohlong)  W  fr$dm*d  fometlmes  by 
Tairsy  or  three  or  finer  at  each  Joint 
of  the  Stalk  i  the  Flower  conjifts  of 
{fit  Leafy  which  expartds  in  a  circu- 
lar OrdeTt  aad  is  cut  into  feveral 
Segments  at  the  Top ;  the  Fruit  is 
lioi^iUart  and  eicm  at  ih$  Jof,  ia^ 
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clofirtg  man^  S4eds  Jix'd  to  tht  ila^ 
ceata. 

The  Secies  are  j 
•  t.  LrsiMACBiA  I  Uaea,  tnajar, 
qua  Dhfmidii,  C  B.  P.  Common 
yeUow  LoCe-Orife  #r  WiUow-herb. 

a.  LYttMAOiiA  i  Itueot  jbmi/mv 
fM  Dk/Mdbf  faliis  quaiindtm  C 
S.  P.  Greater  yellow  LoS^fknSs 
w  Willow-herb»  with  ^nir  I«e«vea 
at  each  Joint. 

3.  Lysimachia  i  Lifoliay  flore  In- 
teo  globofo.  C.  JB.  ?.  Lofc-ftritc, 
with  two  Leaves  growing  at  each 
Joint,  and  yellow  Flowers  growing 
in  round  Heads* 

4.  Lysimachia  ;  Orientalis  an- 
gujlifolio,  fiore  furpureo.  F.  Cor, 
Narrow-leav'd  Eallcrn  Lofe-ftrifw*, 
with  a  purple  Flower. 

f.  LYStMACmA  i  Hifpanica,  fii- 
tautt  Jbre  furptin^.  Jeff,  Spanilh 
Loie-nrife,  with  purple  Flowcra 

growing  in  Spikes. 

The  &ft  ot  thefe  Plants  is  pretty 
common  by  Ditch- fides  in  many 
Parts  of  England,  and  is  ieldom 
cultivated  in  Gardens,  tho'  it  is  not 
a  very  dcfpicablc  Plant,  tor  it  pro- 
duces large  Spikes  ot  fine  yellow 
Flowers  in  July\  tor  which  Rcafon 
it  may  be  admitted  into  a  cold  wee 
Part  of  the  Garden,  where  few 
others  will  thrive,  whereby  many 
a  Spot  of  Ground  may  be  rendcr'd 
agreeable,  which  often  produces 
little  but  grols  Weeds.  This  Plant 
may  be  taken  up  in  the  Spring;, 
£rom  the  native  Placesof  itsGrowtn* 
and  tranfplanted  where  you  intend 
it  (hould  grow,  and  it  will  iboa 
increaie,  by  its  creeping  Roots,  to 
what  Quantity  you  pleafe.  This 
Plant  is  order 'd  in  the  CoUeg$  Dif' 
penfatory  tor  Medicinal  Ufc, 

The  iccond  Sort  is  not  a  Native 
of  our  Country,  but  when  tranl- 
plaoccd  hither  thnvcs  c(^ually  with 

the 
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the  former  :  This  lom  a  mwfk 
I  rich  S(n1,  and  for  Variety  inay  be 
admitted  into  a  Garden. 

The  third  Sort  is  found  In  the 
North  of  EnglMul  in  great  Plenty. 
This  Plant  is  not  very  proper  for 
a  Garden,  for  the  Roots  Ipread- 
ing  very  far  under-ground,  will 
over -run  whatever  Plants  Hand 
near  it  j  nor  are  the  Fiowcrs  of  any 
Beauty. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant, 
which  produces  tine  Spikes  of  fmall 
purple  Flowers  in  june,  and  the 
Seeas  are  ripe  in  jiuguji. 

This  Plm  may  be  propagated 
liy  ^wing  the  Seeds  ibon  after  thejr 
are  ripe  (for  if  they  are  kept  until 
the  Spring,  they  feldom  grow) 
upon  a  warm  Border  of  light  Earth i 
and  when  the  Plants  arc  come  up, 
they  {hould  be  traniplanted  into  a 
Eorder  of  ftrong  Earth,  where  they 
may  have  the  Morning  Sun  y  in 
which  Place  they  H^ould  remain  to 
flower,  for  it  is  a  Plant  that  docs 
not  care  to  be  often  rcniov'd. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  an  abiding  Plant, 
which  may  be  propagated  by  part- 
ing Its  Roots.  The  bcft  Seaibn  for 
this  Work  is  at  Michaelmas^  when 
the  Leaves  begin  to  decay :  It  Ihould 
he  planted  in  a  moifb  Soil  and  a 
ihady  Situation,  or  muft  be  often 
water*d,  othcrwife  it  will  not  pro- 
duce Fiowcrs:  It  may  alio  be  pro- 
pagated by  lowing  the  Seeds  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  former;  but 
tholl'  Plants  which  rile  from  Seeds 
leldom  flower  until  rlic  fecond  Year, 
whereas  thoic  propar^arcd  from 
Off-lets  will  flower  the  iiiccccding 
Year,  Thcle  produrc  their  Flowers 
in  y^hy  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in 
Septenioer, 

LYSIMACHIA  GALERICULA- 
TA<  vide  CaiTida* 

LYSIMACHIA  NON  PAPPO- 
SA  i  vtdt  Oaagra* 
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LYSIMACHIA  SILlQUOSAi 
iMr  Chamnier»M|. 
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MACALEBi  vide  Cerafus. 
MADDER  i   vide  Rubia 
Tmdtorum. 

MAGNOLIA.  The  Laurel-lcav'd 
Tulip-Tree,  vulgi. 

The  CharaHers  are  i 
It  hath  a  rpfeanatu  Ihmir,  cem- 
ffing  ef  feveral  Letnes  iMeh  an 
placed  in  a  careettar  Orders  frmm  mn 
ef  whofe  Cup  arifes  the  Tointal^ 
which  afterwards  heewtts  a  hard  r^ 
nkai  Fruit  with  mam  Tuhers  er 
Bjjings,  in  each  of  which  is  contained 
one  hard  Nuty  whichy  whin  ittthted^ 
ha^gs      a  long  String, 
Tiie  Species  arc  > 

1.  Magnolia;  Laurifolie  fuhtm 
alhicante.  Catfsb.  The  lellcr  Laurel- 
lea  v'd  Tulip-Tree,  <ar  iwcet  flower- 
ing Bay. 

2.  Magnolia  ;  ampUffane  fiore 
albo,  fruBu  Cdnik$,  Fltm,  2^.  G. 
The  larger  Laurel-leav'd  Tulip-Tree^ 
with  large  white  Fk>wers»  cimm§idjf 
cMd,  the  Carolina  Laurel. 

The  firft  of  thcfc  Plants  is  cook 
mon  in  Virginia  and  Carelinay  where 
it  ufually  riics  to  the  Height  oif 
fifcecn  or  fixteen  Feet ;  but  in  Eng- 
h7id  it  is  very  rare  at  prefent.  The 
jar<'cn:  Plant  ot  this  Kind  whicli  I 
Ilivc  obicrvcd  in  EngLinJy  is  in  the 
(iardcn  of  Mr.  Peter  CoUnfony  at 
reciham  in  Sunyy  which,  alrho* 
not  above  five  Fret  high,  hath  pro- 
duc'd  Flowers  for  Icvcial  Years  paft. 
The  Wood  oi  this  Tree  is  white 
ai)d  ipongy,  covered  over  witli  a 
white  iUrk ;  the  Leaves  are  in  A»pe 
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like  thole  of  the  common  B^j,  of  moft  beautiful  Appearance,  at)d  in 

a  pale,  green  Colour,  and  white  on  May  and  ytmi,  when  th^  arc  in 

thm  Backfides.  In  May  they  begin  Flower,  the  circumambient  Air  is 

to  produce  their  Flowers,  which  perfumed  with  their  Odour:  the 

arc  white  and  very  fragrant  i  thcle  i^cavcs  of  thcic  Trees  remaining 

arc  continued  two  Months  or  more,  Green  all  the  Winter  do  afford  aa 

during  which  time  the  Woods  are  agreeable  Prolpe£t  in  that  Scaibn. 

perfumed  with  their  Odour.  When  They  are  of  quick  Growth,  and 

the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  are  de-  generally  rile  with  Ibait  Stems, 

cay'd,  the  Pointal  becomes  a  Coni-  which  is  a  conlidcrable  Addition  to 

ai  Fruit,  ibout  the  Size  of  t  Urge  their  Beauty     and  iincc  they  arc 

Walhrat,  Hack  let  with  KnoiK.or  hs^dy  enough  to  refift  the  Cold  ot 

Riiings,  fiom  eichot  wUcliyWiieii  oi^r  Climate  im       open  Air,  I 

the  Froit  is  ripe,  wedticbaigcd  flat  doubt  not  but  we  (hall  h$wc  tbe 


baviag  a  Kernel  within  a  thin  Shell,  a  few  Years  i  there  being  ievenf 
covered  with  a  Red  Skin.  Theft  Trees  pbofeed  in  the  Gardcas  of 
red  Seeds,  when  difcharged  irom  ibme  curious  Perions  near  London^ 
their  Cells,  fell  not  to  the  Ground,  where  they  have  endured  the  Cold 
but  arc  fup ported  by  fmall  white  of  four  or  five  Winters  witliout 
Threads  ot  about  two  Inches  in  Shelter,  and  do  make  cocUidcrabk 
length,  vihich.  make  a  very  bcauti-  Progrcls  every  Year, 
ful  Appearance.  The  Fruit  is  at  Thcfe  Plants  arc  both  of  them 
firft  Green  when  ripe,  Red,  and  propagated  from  Seeds,  for  they 
when  declining  turns  Brown.  This  do  not  take  Root  well  by  Laying, 
Tree  grows  naturally  io  moift  nor  do  thofe  few  Plants  which 
Pboesr  and  often  in  fluUow  Water,  have  been  obtain'd  from  Layers 
and  what  is  ve^  extraordinary,  the/  thrive^  nor  are  they  eyer  like  to 
beiog  remov'd  on  high  dry  Groundt  fliake  haodibme  Plants  i  but  as  there 
become  more  regular  and  handfone,  are  no  Plants  in  BaiglMtd  whkh  ai« 
and  are  more  proUBck  of  Flowers  likely  to  produce  Seeds  In  many 
ani  Fruit.  Thqr  ufually  lofe  their  Years,  £6  there  ss  no  way  to  obbmi 
Lea? es  in  Winter,  unleis  it  be  very  them,  but  by  procuring  their  Seeds 
moderate*  from  jtmerica:  Thefe  Seeds  (boukl 
The  fecond  Sort  is  eftecmcd  the  be  Ibwn  in  Tubs  of  Earth,  Co  ibon 
moft  beautiful  Tree  in  America,  as  they  are  ripe,  (for  if  they  are 
where  they  ufually  grow  in  moid  kept  out  of  the  Ground  any  time, 
fwampy  Woods,  and  do  often  rife  they  will  not  grow)  thefe  Tubs 
to  the  Height  of  lixty  or  (cventy  fliould  be  lent  over  to  England  as 
Feet;  the  Leaves  are  much  larger  foon  as  polfible,  and  when  they 
than  thofe  of  our  common  Laurel,  arrive,  they  fhould  be  placed  on  a 
and  arc  ot  a  bright  green  Colour}  gentle  Hot-bed,  obfcrving  to  fliadc 
the  Flowers  are  very  large,  of  a  them  from  the  Son,  and  often  re- 
white  Colour,  and  very  fragrant,  irefli  them  with  Water :  In  lilts 
The  Fnut  Is  (hap*d  like  that  of  the  Situation  the  Plants  will  appear 
former  Sort,  but  are  mnch  larger,  above  Ground  in  a  Month  or  five 
of  a  purple  Colour  when  ripe,  and  Weeks,  and  if  they  are  kept  moift 
do  emit  the  Seeds  in  like  manner,  and  (haded  from  the  Sun,  will 
ib  chat  ia  Antumn  they  make  a  make  confiderable   Psogreis.  In 
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^ulf  you  fl-.ould  begin  to  enure 
chcm  to  the  open  Air»  but  they 
(bould  not  be  cxpos'd  to  the  Sun, 
for  while  they  are  young,  the  great 
Heat  of  the  Sun  is  rery  injurious  to 
them.  Ill  Oclober  the  Tubs  fliould 
be  placed  under  a  Hot-bed  Frame, 
where  they  n?aybeooMr'd  mFrofty 
Wetchtt  with  the  Glai&si  but  ia 
mild  Weather,  they  (hould  be  exposed 
to  the  open  Air,  tor  if  they  are Ikepc 
too  clofc,  they  will  caft  their  Leaves* 
In  March  following  thcfe  Plants 
may  be  tranfplantcd  out  of  the 
Tubs,  in  doing  of  which,  you 
(hould  be  careful  to  take  'em  up 
with  as  much  Earth  to  their  Roots 
as  polliblci  then  place  each  Plant 
into  a  Pot,  which  l"houId  be  filled 
with  light  frcfh  Earth,  giving  them 
fbme  Water  to  fettle  the  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  and  place  the  Poti  into 
a  Frame  again,  where  they  (hould 
be  cover'd  with  the  Glailes  in  Cold 
Weather,  or  drying  Winds,  but 
they  mail  be  cxposM  when  the 
Weather  is  mild,  and  ihould  be  fre- 
quently water'd  :  In  this  Frame 
they  may  remain  about  a  Month, 
attcr  which  they  fiiould  be  placed 
abroad  in  a  lhady  Situation,  oblcrv- 
ing  to  water  iliem  often  in  dry 

cat  her.  Thcfe  Plants  may  remain 
two  Years  in  the  Pots,  that  they 
may  be  removed  into  Shelter  in 
Winter,  becauie  they  are  ibmewhat 
tender  while  young}  but  afterwards 
they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots 
into  the  full  Ground,  obierving  to 
plant  them  in  a  pretty  moift  Soil, 
where  they  will  make  confidcraUc 
Progrefs  in  a  few  Years. 

MAHALEBi  vide  Ccraius. 

MAjORANAi  Marjoram. 
The  Charaefers  arc; 

It  is  a  Verticillare  Thnt,  rehofe 
Tlover  is  compos' J  of  one  Leaf:  The 
CsUa  (or  Creft)  is  upright,  ronndifh^ 
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SarB»  (or  Beard)  is  cut  into  three 
Segments,  fo  at  to  appear  almofl  like 
a  quinqmfid  Flower  :  The  Flowers 
are  collected  into  a  fljort,  thick,  round 
Head,  and  come  out  fif  a  four-fold 
Order  ef  Leaves,  which  are  ^Uc*d 
Uhi  SeaUs  vr  VUteu 
The  f/Mf«f  trei 

t.  Majoiuma;  vidptm^  C^.S.P« 
Common  iweet  Marjoram. 

a.  Majoranai  rtimidlfilu^^  few" 
tellata,  exotics.  H.  R.  Ft».  Round- 
lea  v'd  exotick  Marjoram^  with  i 
Leaf  lhap'd  like  a  Saucer. 

5.  Majorana  ;  Cretica,  Origani 
folio,  villofa,  Jdturejd  odore^  corym* 
bis  ma]oribus  alhis.  Hairy  Candia 
Marjoram,  with  an  Origani  Leaf,  a 
iavoury  Smell,  and  iar|^i  round, 
tufted,  white  Heads. 

The  firft  of  theft  Plants  b  an 
Annual,  and  muft  be  lown  every 
Year  ;  The  Seeds  of  this  are 
nually  brought  from  MMrfeiU$s  uA 
other  Places  in  the  South  Enuui^ 
where  it  pt>w$  fpontaneoudy,  ibr 
it  never  ripens  Seeds  in  this  Coun- 
try. The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould 
be  ibwn  the  latter  End  of  March, 
or  the  Beginning  of  April,  upon  a 
dry,  warm  Spot  of  Ground  j  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
muil  b«  Ciircfully  dear'd  from 
Weeds,  (which,  if  permitted  to 
grow,  will  ibon  orer  fwi  taA  dt- 
Itroy  them)  and  in  very  dry  Wea- 
ther, the  Beds  (hould  be  often  wa- 
ter'd, which  will  greatly  promote 
the  Growth  of  them. 

In  fune  thefe  Plants  will  be  pretty 
ftrongi  at  which  time  you  fliould 
prepare  fbme  licds  of  light  rich 
Earth,  inro  which  you  Ihould  tranf^ 
plant  fuch  of  the  Plants  as  require 
to  be  drawn  our,  where  they  come 
up  too  thick,  at  alout  four  Inches 
Diftance  from  each  other,  obierv- 
ing to  water  them,  until  they  have 
tatei  Root  i  ate  which  they  will 

require 
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tt>  fiurthcr  Cue,  bat  only  to 
cleir  tfaem  from  Weeds,  and  tnde 
Plants  will  grow  fimg^,  and  pro*- 
doce  a  greater  Nimber  ot  Heads  (or 
ICaots,  as  they  are  commonly  call'd) 
than  thole  which  remaio'd  in  the 
Seed-beds  unremov'd  i  for  which 
it  is  much  pTcferr'd  ro  it  in  the 
Markets,  where  it  is  call'd  Knotted 
Marjoram,  to  dillvnguifh  it  trom 
that  which  is  not  ib.  Towards  the 
latter  End  of  July  thefe  Plants  will 
flower,  whicn  is  the  proper  Sca- 
ibn  to  pull  them  up  For  Medicinal 
Vic,  whea  they  (hould  be  hung  u^ 
in  a  tmdj  Flaee  to  drf.  - 

The  leoood  Sort  is  a  perconial 
Ybit,  whsdl  is  ftda^d  bv  iome 
cvrious  Per  ions  in  l^its,  aod  placVl 
in  the  GieeoilNiiie  in  Winter.  This 
Sort  oevor  ptodaces  Seeds  with  us, 
but  is  eaBlf  propagated  by  Ranting 
CucTings  or  Slips  during  any  of  the 
Summer-months,  in  a  Bed  of  light 
rich  Earth,  obferving  to  water  and 
(hade  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root :  At  Michaelmas  thefe  Plants 
ihould  be  taken  up  and  planted  in 
Pots  fili'd  with  rich  light  Earth  j 
and  when  they  are  fettled,  they 
flnidd  be  remoir'd  into  the  Green* 
houlby  placing  them  oear  to  the 
Wiodoway  that  they  may  have  a 
good  Sbase  of  free  Air  when  the 
Weather  b  aifld  t  yoa  maft  ofteo 
refrefti  them  with  Water»  but  never 
give  them  too  nnich  at  once,  for 
that  will  rot  them.  With  this  Ma- 
nsgement  the  Plants  may  be  pre- 
fcrv'd  frclh  through  the  whole 
Year,  and  will  be  in  a  Condition 
to  gather  for  Nofegays  any  Part  of 
the  Winter,  and  have  as  good  a 
Scent  as  the  Sweet  Marjoram, 

The  third  Sort  was  fcnt  into 
England  by  Sir  George  Whetltr  from 
Smyrna^  where  it  grows  in  great 
Picnty.  Tbia  Ptant  rifia  to  the 
Hei^t  of  two  or  tbree  Feet»  aii4 
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becomes  woody,  but  never  pro-' 
duces  any  Seeds  with,  us  \  tM  It 
is  eafily  propagated  by  planting  Slips 
or  Cuttings  in  any  ot  the  Summer 
Months,  after  the  mamier  as  waa 
directed  for  the  common  Sort,  and 
muft  he  hous'd  in  Winter,  tho*  it 
muft  not  be  kept  too  clofc;  for  it 
only  requires  to  be  protected  from 
great  Rains  and  Frofl,  but  (hould 
have  as  much  free  Air  as  pofliblc 
in  mild  Weather,  otherwiic  it  is 
fubje^i  to  draw  and  grow  very 
iveak 

MALARAR-NOT  j  tridb  Adha- 
toda. 

MALA  iETHIOPICA  j  ^  Ly- 
coperlicon. 
MALA  ARMENIACA;  vuk 

Armeniaca. 

MALA  COTON£A  i  ifidt  Cy 

donia. 

MALA  INSANA  |  nddt  Mekm- 

gena. 

MALACOIDES. 
The  CharAcfcrs  arc; 

I:  hath  the  Flower  and  Appear- 
ance of  a  Mallow  i  and  hath  a  Fruit 
like  that  of  a  Bramble,  but  dry^ 
mhkk  is  comfos'd  of fever  si  Cells ^ 
tdMfdhft§  0  S§lrt  rflittU  HtMdor 

XidMV'fhaf'd  Suds. 

Thae  is  but  one  Sfedes  of  this 
Plant,  at  prefent»  in  the  Ei^lijb 
Gardens,  which  is, 

M  A  L  Acoi  DEs  i  Betonica folio,  Thsra^ 
Malacoides,  with  a  Bctony-Icat. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  (ow- 
ing the  Seeds  in  Marchy  upon  a 
Bed  of  frcfh  light  Earth ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  traniplanted  into  a  warm  dry 
Border,  where  they  are  to  remain, 
(tor  this  Plant  does  not  care  tor 
being  often  remov'd)  and  fomc  of 
Hiem  may  be  planted  in  Pots,  that 
they  maybe  ibdter'd  in  Winter; 
for  in  very  leveit  Fmifb  they  aic 

often 
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often  deftroy'd  *.  The  Summer  fol- 
lowing they  will  produce  their 
Flowers  in  June,  and  if  the  Seaibn 

be  favourable,  they  will  fometimes 
ripen  Seeds,  but  this  docs  not  of- 
ten happen  in  our  Country.  There 
is  no  great  Beauty  in  this  Plant, 
but  it  is  prcferv'd  by  fuch  as  arc 
curious  in  Variety. 

MALLOW  i  vide  Malva. 

MALLOW-TREE  i  vide  Althaea. 

MALFIGHIA  >  Barbadoes-Cher- 

The  ChiTMSm  are; 
It  hath  «  fmdl  ^tma^  CaUxt 

fi  Sigmmts  i  Tbt  Thner  confips  of 
five  Leaves,  which  expand  in  firm 
fif  a  Role,  having  feveral  Stamina 
eolleiied  in  form  of  a  Tube  :  The  O- 
'VMry  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Ylotoer- 
cuf  becomes  a  globular  fleilty  [oft 
Trttit,  in  rohich  is  a  Jingle  Capful e 
contfiining  three  Jlony  winged  Niits^ 
The  Species  are ; 

1.  Malfighia;  mali  punici  facie. 
Tlum,  N.  G.  Malpighia^  with  the 
Face  of  Pomegranates  tvmimnly 
€Mi  in  tk$  Weft4ndies,  Barlia- 
does-Cherry* 

%•  Mai.PioRiA$  ang^liifolia,  foU§ 
fuktus  f^nofo,  Tltm.  jNTtv,  Gm,  j^, 
Malpighiay  with  a  narrow  Larf, 
haviflg  Spines  on  the  underlide. 

^.  Malpighia  ;  lati folia,  foli$ 
fubtus  fpinofo,  flum.  Nov,  Gen.  4.6, 
Broad-leav'd  Malpighia,  with  Spines 
on  the  under ildc  of  the  Leaves. 

4,.  Malpighia;  humilisy  ilUcis 
cocci'glandi  fer&  foliis.  Plum.  N.  G. 

46.  Dwarf  M^//>i^/;M,  with  Leaves 
like  thofc  of  the  Kermcs  Oak. 

The  firft  Sort  in  the  ireJi-InMes, 
riles  to  be  ifteen  or  fiiteen  ^eet 
hi^h,  where  it  produces  great  Quan- 
ta* ^  •  jpktfiot  tirt  Fruit,  for 
nvhich  RealoQ  it  is  propa^ted  in 
moft  of  the  Gardens  in  thole  Coun- 
tries |  but  in  Stirtfi  it  is  only  pre- 
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Cont'd  as  a  Curiofity  by  liich  Per- 
fons  as  delight  in  Variety.  It  is 
eaiily  propagated  by  Seeds  (which 
Ihould  be  procur'd  from  the  IVefl^ 
Indies)  and  muft  be  fown  upon  a 
Hot-bed  in  February -y  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be 
tranfplanted  each  mto  a  fcparate 
fmall  Pot  fill'd  with  frelh  light 
Earth,  and  plung'd  into  a  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners-bark,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  irom  the  Violence  of  the 
Sun  until  they  have  taken  Root,  as 
idib  to  water  'em  from  time  to 
time  as  they  may  require;  and 
when  the  Plants  begin  to  acquire 
Strength,  and  the  Seaibn  is  warm, 
they  fljould  have  a  good  Share  of 
Air  (efpecially  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Day)  by  railing  the  Glaflcs 
with  a  Stone  or  Brick  j  and  if  the 
Glallcs  are  wet,  it  will  be  proper 
to  turn  them,  that  thofe  rancid 
Vapours  may  be  dr/d  up. 

In  j^une  thefe  Plants  will  have 
grown  Co  as  to  fill  the  fmall  Pots 
with  their  Roots  i  at  which  time 
they  (hoidd  be  fhak^n  out  ( prefer v- 
ing  the  Earth  intire  about  their 
Roots)  and  pkc'd  mto  hirger  Poti^ 
which  Ihould  be  fiU*d  vq^  with  the 
lame  light  £rclh  Earth,  and  plung'd 
again  into  the  Hot-bed,  oMerving 
to  water  them  as  before,  as  alio  to 
give  them  plenty  of  Air  in  hot 
Weather ;  and  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Day,  when  the  Sun  is  very  hot,  it 
will  be  proper  to  ihsde  the  GiaiOcs 
with  Mats. 

By  thus  managing  them,  they 
will  grow  eighteen  Inches  high  be- 
fore Winter,  and  have  pretty  lirrong 
Stems  (provided  they  have  had  a 
fufficicnt  Quantity  ot  Air  i)  and  in 
OSthr,  when  the  Nights  are  cold, 
they  fliould  be  removed  into  the 
Stove,  where  they  Ihould  be  plung'd 
into  the  Tanner's-Bark  with  uie 
jP4^9V,  and  other  fF^Mkm 

Pianui 
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Rants;  which  Srove  IhouU  be  kept  whereon  it  is  laid  a  proper  Fer- 

up  to  Anana's  Heat,  as  roark'd  on  mentation,  as  rhofc  who  live  ia 

Mr.  Fowler's  Thermometers^  obftjv-  Malting  Countries  have  found  by 

iog  to  water  them  in  the  Winter  Experience, 

with  Wtor  that  has  ftood  twea*  Some  aie  of  Opinion,  that  there 

tjMbor  Hoars  in  the  Stove>  ib  as  is  not  a  greater  Sweetener  than 

tS  \aft  acquir'd  a  Warmth  pnn  MdU-Difit  where  the  Grounds  aro 

pordonal  to  the  Air  of  the  Houie.  natural  Gby«  and  have  oontn£Ml 

The  Sfrmg  following  they  muft  a  Soumeis  and  Attflerity»  whether 

be  (hifted  into  larger  Pots,  and  a-  by  reaibn  of  its  having  lain  long 

gun  plung'd  into  Tanner's  Bark,  untiUed*  and  uncxpos'd  to  the  Air» 

in  which  they  (bould  conftantly  be  or  by  reafbn  of  Water  having  fiood 

kept,  if  you  would  have  them  vi-  long  thereon, 

gorous;  tho*  they  will  live  in  a  JMALVAi  Mallows, 

warm  Stove  without  the  Barkj  The  Char aclers  z.ve\ 

but  then  they  will  not  make  near  It  hath  a  fibrofe  Root :  The  Leaves 

the  Progrefs,  nor  appear  ib  beauti-  are  rounJ,  or  angular :  The  Flower 

t^al,  as  if  kept  in  the  Tanner's  conj/fis  of  one  Leaf,  is  of  the  expanJ^ 

Bilk }  and  it  is  probable  they  may  Bell-Jhafd  Kind,  and  cut  inta 

be  brought  to  produce  Fruit  in  ^ve  Segments  almofi  to  the  Bottom  t 

Ttm%  where  the  Stores  are  good,  tht  Centre  rifes  a  f^amkUt 

and  proper  Cue  is  taken  of  their  ,  IJv^e ,  for  tb§  moji  fart  UmM  wiik 

Man^gemoit.  >^-*'  ^  m^ny  fmatt  TJ^amt  or  FiiMmms  s 

The  othetv  t&^  dbrts  do  re-  Fr^m  the  Centre  ef  the  Flawer'^p 

Quire  the  :&me  Idanagement  as  the  •  rifes  the  Fomtal  ia  the  Tuhot  vhim 

ranner,  but  muft  be  often  refirelh'd  hemes  the  Fr$dt,  which  is  Jki, 

widi  Water*  and  may  be  uied  rouml,  and  fometimes  fmtedt  wrapt 

foniewfaat  more  hardily,  for  they  fir  the  mtfi  partf  within  the 

do  grow  in  a  cooler  Country.  The  Flower-cttpt  and  Mvided  into  feveral 

fecond  and  third  Sorts  do  grow  as  Cells  fo  dtfpos*d  round  the  Axle,  that 

large  as  the  firft  j  but  tne  third  each  little  Lodge  apfears  mofl  artl* 

Kind  is  of  very  humble  Growth,  f daily  jointed  within  the  correfpond* 

fddom   riling   above   three   Feet  ing  Stnse  or  Channels :  The  Seed  is» 

high  in  its  native  Country ;  and  in  many  times,  /hap'd  like  a  Kidney, 

England,  grows  very  flowj  for  I  The  Species  arcj 

iiave  one  Plant  of  this  Kind  in  the  i .  Malva  j  vulgaris,  fore  fnaje» 

Phyfick  Garden,   which  is  two  r^,  folio  fmuato,       B.  Common 

Tears  oki  from  Seeds,  and  not  MmUw^  with  a  large  Flower, 

more  tbui  two  Inches  high,  altlio*  i.  Malva  $  fylvejlris^  folio  finka* 

it  appears  to  be  in  very  good  Con-  to^  fere  Mo,  StttherL  Common 

dttioiL   The  other  three  Sorts  have  IddUow,  with  a  large  wliite  Flowi* 

fiower'd  in  the  Phyfick  Garden*  er. 

but  I  have  not  heftd  that  there  '  3.  Malva  i  Smenfis,  erecfa,  floC- 
has  been  Fruit  produced  on  any  of  cuM%  albU  minimis.   China  UprTght 

thcfc  Plants  in  Eterefe*  MalleWy  with  fmall  white  Flowers. 

MALT-DUST  is  accounted  a      4.  Maiata $  foliis  crifpis  C.  B.P. 

great  Enrichcr  of  barren  Ground:  The  curl'd  or  fur'^eloc'd  Mallow. 
It  contains  in  it  a  natural  Heat  and       f.  Malva  ;  folio  ojario.  C.  B,  P» 
Sweeine^,  which  gives  the  J^thk  Mallow,  with  a  variable  Leaf. 
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t.  UatAi  OrkttdU  mSkr, 
fiunvfmkmt.  T.  Opt. 
Upright  Oriental  UttUnf*  with  a 

luge  beautiful  red  Flower. 

The  firft  of  thefc  Plants  is  found 
iffild  in  moft  Parts  of  England,  but 
is  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens. 
This  is  the  Sort  commonly  us'd 
in  Medicine,  with  which  the  Mar- 
kcts  are  fupply'd  by  the  Herb* 
folks,  who  gather  it  in  the  Fields. 

Tke  fecond  Sort  is  a  Variety  of 
the  firft,  from  which  it  differs  in 
the  Colour  of  the  Flower:  This  U 
prc{erv*d  by  fuch  as  are  curuMis  in 
prefoving  great  Varieties  of  Plant«» 
but  IS  md/  cultivated  in  other 
Ganleos. 

The  third  Sort  vm  formerly 
lent  from  CfmA  as  a  Pot-herb^  and 
hath  been  cultivated  in  fome  curi- 
ous Gardens  in  England  i  though 
*tis  not  likely  to  obtain  here  as  an 
efculent  Plant,  fince  we  have  ma- 
ny others  which  are  preferable  to 
it  for  that  Purpofc.  This  is  an  an- 
nual Plant,  which  will  propagate 
it  ftlf  faft  enough,  provided  it  be 
permitted  to  Icatter  its  Seeds, 
when  they  lisldom  tail  to  grow, 
and  are  often  very  troaUeibme 
when  they  hafe  gotten  PoflH&on 
of  the  .Ground* 

The  fourth  Sort  is  pre(enr*d  by 
Ibme  curious  Perfons  for  the  Beau- 
ty of  its  Leaves,  which  are  natu- 
rally fiirbcloe'd  round  their  Edges : 
This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which 
will  rife  four  or  five  Feet  high, 
and  propagate  it  felf  in  the  iame 
fiianncr  as  the  former. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  more  rare  than 
any  of  the  former :  It  grows  wild 
in  Spain  and  Italy ^  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  brought  into  Eng^ 
land,  and  is  preferv'd  by  the  Lo- 
vers of  Variety,  but  there  is  no 
great  Beauty  in  the  Plant* 
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The  fixth  Sort  is  alfo  an  anmial 
Plant,  which  commonly  grows  up- 
right to  the  Height  of  three  or 
four  Feet,  and  produces  great  Num- 
bers of  beautiful  red  Flowers  j 
which  renders  it  the  bcft  worth 
propagating  in  large  Flower-Gar-» 
dens,  where  being  plac'd  in  the 
middle  of  large  Borders,  it  makes 
a  beautiful  Appearance. 

The  Seeds  oi  tfaeih  Phmts  (hpoU 
be  fown  m  H^ck  i^  a  Bed  of 
frcfh  light  Earth;  and  when  they 
are  come  up  four  Inches  higq^ 
they  ihould  be  tranfplsnted  wheie 
they  are  defign'd  to  be  continne4» 
allowing  'em  a  Uige  Diftance ;  for 
if  they  are  planted  too  clofe,  they 
do  not  appear  fb  well  ;  bnt  they 
are  beft  when  intermixed  with  o- 
ther  Flowers  of  the  fame  Growth, 
where  they  afford  an  agreeable  Va- 
riety. 

Thefe  Seeds  may  alfo  be  fbwft 
in  Auguft\  and  the  Plants  will  en- 
dure the  gi  eateft  Cold  of  our  Cli- 
mate, if  placU  on  a  dry  Soil,  and 
grow  larger,  and  flower  foonBV 
than  thofe  fown  in  the  Sfrrngz  at 
if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  foat- 
ter,  they  will  come  up  as  the  two 
former  Sorts,  and  thrive,  c^y 
as  weQ. 

There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of 
MMlk»s^  fomc  of  which  arc  Na- 
tives of  this  Country :  but  as  they 
are  Plants  of  no  great  Beauty  or 
Ufe,  fo  it  would  be  fupcr Auous  to 
mention  them  in  this  Place. 

MALYA  ARJiOREAi  viJi  AI- 
thxa. 

MALVAROSEAi  {lolc  Mallow, 
gr  Hollyhock. 

The  CharaBers  arej 
It  hath  a  Urger  md  mm  sa^ 
pandtd  Fltnnr  tkan  tb9  MiUowr, 
Meb  clofily  adkms  tp  tb9  SisUt, 

0t9 
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»t  JMle,  where  the  Petals  ^cmgf 
the  Flace  if  the  Style ;  It  is  in  every 
rtfpeS  larger  than  the  Common  Mal- 
low; the  Leaves  are  rougher^  and 
the  Plant  grows  almofi  JhrMy, 
The  Sfecus  arc  j 
I .  Malva  Rosea  j  five  hortenfis, 
fere  albo.J.B.   Single  White  Hol- 
tyhock. 

Malva  ;  hortenfis,  flore  fimfli- 
d  rMbr0.  H.  £jfi.  Single  Red  Hol- 
Ijhocfc. 

3.  Malfa  Rosea;  filk  rmmi^ 
pTB  $x  nikf9  mmnam9.  C.  &  t. 
HoSxhock,  widi  a  bbdctflmd 
Flower. 

4.  Malva  RosBA|)&i29)SK<riM* 
io,  flore  fimftici  luteo,  H.  R,  Par, 
Hollyhock,  with  «  Su^  YcUow 

Flower. 

ALVA  Rosea  >  fhlio  fubrotntt* 
iot  flore  pleno  albo.  C.  B»  P»  Dou- 
ble White  Hollyhock. 

6.  Malva;  hortenfls,  flore  pleno, 
ruhro.  H.  Eyft.  DouWc  Red  Holly- 
hock. 

7.  Malva  Rosea  ;  multiplex,  flo^ 
n  mtmnmt9.  H.  lEyft,  Hollyhock, 
with  t  Doiibk  Fldh-cokNtt'd  Flow* 
cr. 

8»  VUufki  hftenfuy  flore  pleno, 
atro-rahente,  H,  JB^  Double  Hol- 
ijkocki,  with  a  I&rk-red  Flower. 

9.  Malta  VUouA  i  fflh  fithr0t$m' 
At  Jlor$  flenct  pmiceo,  C,  B,  F. 
Holiyhocl^  with  a  Double  Scarlet 
Flower. 

10.  Malva  Rosea;  folio  fubro- 
tundoy  flore  pleno,  fubluteo.  H.  B., 
Pdtr,  Hollyhock,  with  a  Double 
.Ycllowiih  Flower. 

There  arc  fome  other  Varieties 
of  thefc  Plants,  which  differ  in  the 
Colour  ef  thdr  Flowers  :  but  as 
thqf  aic  near  to  one  or  other  of 
ttew  CMoufi*  aai  are  dtlier  paler 
ar  cleeper  (none  of  the  Sorts  yet 
kwm  being  Intively  diibait  in 
Srinr  from  tbofe  hoc  qieadoa'd ») 
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it  would  be  needlefi  in  thtt 
Place  to  miert  aU  their  ipMte  Di« 

ftindkions,  elpccially  aj^ey  arc 
minal  Variations,  atid  (cldom  pro* 
duce  the  fame  eia&.  Colours  afsia 
from  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  propa^tcd 
from  Seeds,  which  fhouid  be  iown 
upon  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth  ia 
March and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up  pretty  ftrong,  they  mull 
be  tranwonted  out  into  Nurierj* 
beds  at  about  eight  Inches  Diftanot 
from  each  other,  oUerving  to  wa» 
tor  theoa  until  the/  have  taken 
Root:  After  which  the/  will  re* 
quire  no  farther  Care  udCU  the 
th0€lmss  following,  but  only  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  s  at 
which  time  they  (hould  be  tran£^ 
planted  into  Rows  two  Feet  afixn- 
der,  and  a  Foot  Diftancc  in  the 
Rows;  in  which  Place  they  may 
continue  until  they  flower,  whca 
you  (hould  mark  all  thole  with 
Double  Flowers,  which  have  good 
Colours,  with  Sticks,  that  the/ 
may  be  traniplanted  into  the  Bor* 
ders  of  large  Gardens  at  Mi(k$d^ 
mmtg  where  they  will  remain  fbor 
or  hve  Years,  and  produce  their 
Flowers  very  ihong:  but  when 
tlie  Roots  are  much  older  tbey  bo* 
gin  to  decay,  and  do  not  produca 
their  Stems  ib  flrong,  nor  are  their 
Flowers  Co  large;  wherefore  thcara 
ftiould  always  be  a  Supply  of  young 
Plants  rais'd  from  Seeds  every  third 
or  fourth  Year,  in  order  ro  have 
the  Floweis  in  Perfedtion:  But  it 
is  the  better  way  to  change  the 
Seeds  every  three  or  four  Years^  * 
with  Ibrne  Perfon  of  Integrity, 
who  lives  at  acooliderableDiwince^ 
and  is  exaft  tb  ikre  Seeds  from 
none  but  Double  Flowers,  and  fitcli 
as  are  Wetl-colour'd  by  whid^ 
means  you  may  pieienre  the  Sorts 
well  from  dcgenexafiuig:  but  if  yoi 
H  a  QMiilaatly 
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conftantlj  favc  the  Seeds  in  tlw 
^me  Place,  they  will  ill  ft  few 
Years  beoimie  litde  vrarth* 

The  fifcnl  Varicticf  of  theft 
what  cmfaUy  iateniiix^l 
io  laige  Wildernefi  Bovdcrs,  or  A- 
renuesy  afford  an  a^eeableProfpe^ 
during  thdr  Seam  of  flowering 
(whidb  is  commonly  in  July)  but 
as  they  grow  to  a  conlidcrable 
Height,  and  fpread  pretty  wide,  fo 
they  take  up  too  much  Room, 
and  appear  unfighriy  in  fmall  Flow- 
er Gardens:  They  (hould  alio  be 
liipported  with  Scakcs,  otherwift 
they  are  fubjed  to  be  broken  down 
by  Ifarong  Winds. 

When  die  Stalks  of  llieie  Plants 
h^Uk  to  decay*  they  Ihoold  be  cut 
down  pretty  dofe  to  the  Groand» 
to  moouraee  them  to  (hoot  out 
Ircfh  Heads  for  the  (ucceedhag  Year, 
otherwife  they  fomettmes  rot  and 
deftroy  the  Roots. 

MALUSi  The  Apple-Trcc; 
The  Charaffers  are; 

The  Tree  groweth  'very  large  the 
Branches  fpread  (MnJ  are  more  de- 
freffed  than  thcfe  of  the  Pear  Iree  \) 
tht  Flower  confifts  of  five  Leaves y 
which  expand  in  form  of  a  Rofe ;  the 
Fruit  is  hollowed  a6out  the  Foot- 
JUlk,  is  for  tb$  mo/i  fMn  rmmdifh, 
mtdumkUmiidstikiTop,  is  frfly, 
tmddMdhd  imo  fivt  Colit  m  Pml- 
siMf  ,  le  9itth  of  wbkh  is  lUgi  om 

The  Sfoaos  are ; 

1.  MALUSi  fylveflris,  MctJofm9m 
M$.  Towm,   The  Crab  Tree. 

2.  Malus;  fylveflris,  fidiis  ex  «/- 
ko  eliganter  variegatis.  Cat.  Plant. 
Hort.  1  he  Crab  Tree,  vrith  ftiip'd 
Leaves. 

^.  Malus  i  Jjflvefirts,  Vtrgtmana^ 
fiorilsis  odoratis.  Cat.  Plant,  Hort. 
Virginian  Crab  TrcCj  Jji^h  fwcct 
(loWCil* 
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4*  Malus  }  frtsHifera,  flero  fu^K^ 
d,  H,  It.  Tmr,  The  Fig  Apple. 

f.  Malus;  ftmUB^  e^ua  potius 
frmox,  MiMm  ArStr^  fimkm  rmkme 
&  csmdtSk.  C.  M.  ThePteftdife 
Apple. 

6.  Malus  $  foHvM,  foliit  oUgsm* 
ter  variegatis.  Cat.  Flam,  Hoft^ 
Apple  Tree,  with  ftrip'd  Leaves. 

The  fcvcral  Sorts  of  Apples 
which  are  at  prcfcnt  efteem'd  for 
their  Fruit  in  the  curious  Gardens 
near  London y  may  be  fccn  under 
the  Article  of  Apple,  where  a  par- 
ticular Account  of  their  Planting, 
Pruning,  iji^c,  is  flilly  laid  down? 
to  which  I  reftr  the  Reader  i  and 
in  this  Place  ihill  only  take  notke 

are  only  prefirT'd  as  Curuifitl^  or 
for  Stocks  to  graft  the  more  gene* 
rous  Kinds  of  Fiutt  upon:  The 
Oritb-Tree  is  generally  preferred  to 
moft  other  Sorts  for  this  Purpbfi^ 
it  being  the  moft  durable  of  them, 
and  not  lb  liable  to  canker  as  thofe 
which  arc  produc'd  from  Kernels 
of  better  Apples :  but  thcfc  ftiould 
be  obtain'd  from  Kernels,  and  not 
Suckers  taken  from  the  Woods, 
which  are  generally  ill-rooted,  and 
ieldom  make  a  handibme  Stock; 
nor  wtt  they  A  readily  join  with 
the  Cyon>  mr  which  Reate  tii^ 
Ihoald  not  be  planted. 

The  FMradifi  Apfio  hat]i»  of  kte 
Ycars>  greatly  obtahwd  for  Stocks 
to  gnft  or  bod  upon ;  bat  tiicle 
are  not  of  loiig  Duration  j  nor 
will  the  Trees  grafted  upon  them 
ever  grow  to  any  Size,  unlefs  they 
are  planted  ib  \ovt  as  that  the  Cy- 
on  may  ftrike  Root  into  the 
Ground,  when  it  will  be  equal  to 
no  Stock,  for  the  Graft  will  draw 
its  Nourilhment  from  the  Ground; 
fb  that  it  is  only  by  way  of  Curio- 
fity,  or  for  very  i^^iali  Gafdciii» 
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fli«t  tliefe  Stock  are  proper,  finee 
there  can  never  be  ezpeded  any 
ecmfiderable  Quantity  qF  Fruit  from 
filch  Trees. 

The  Vkffmam  Crab  7V#f  with 
fweet  Flowers»  is  prdcrv'd  by  fuch 
Perlbns  as  are  curious  in  coUeding 
great  Variety  of  Trees:  It  may  be 
propagated  by  Budding  or  Grafting 
it  upon  the  common  Crab  or  Ap- 
fU-Tree  -y  but  it  is  (bmewhat  ten- 
der  while   young,   wherefore  it 
(hould  be  planted  in  a  warm  Situa- 
tion, other  wife  it  will  be  fubjcd 
to  fuflfcr  by  an  extreme  hard  Win- 
ter.  The  Flowers  of  this  Tree  arc 
fiid  to  be  exceeding  fweet  in  FCr- 
jamik  where  it  grows  hi  the  Woods 
m  neat  Plenty ;  but  I  could  not 
obferve  much  Scent  in  ibnie  of 
them  which  flower'd  in  Snglsmi 
the  laft  Ye^j  fo  that  I  am  in 
doubt  whether  the  Sort  at  prdcnt 
in  the  Gardens  is  the  very  fime 
with  that  of  Virgtma,  or  perhaps 
it  may  have  degenerated  by  fov/- 
ing  the  Seeds,  which,  I  fuppofe, 
is  the  Way  it  was  ferU  obuin'd  in 
'EngUnd. 

The  Tig-Apple  is  fuppos'd,  by 
many  Perfons,  to  be  produc'd  with- 
out a  previous  Flower.    But  this 
Opinion  is  rejeded  by  fbme  curn 
eus  Obiervers,  who  affirm,  thore 
n  a  ibsall  Flower  precedes  t^Q 
Fnti^  which  is  v^y  fugs^miSy 
ieldom  continuing  above  a  Day  or 
tivo.   Now,  which  of  the£e  Opi«( 
luons  is  the  right,  I  have  not,  as 
yet,  had  an  Opportunity  to  de- 
termine, not  having  a  Tree  in  my 
own  PoflclVion  which  is  arriv'd  at 
Maturity  to  produce  Fruit  \  tho'  it 
might  reafonably  be  expeded,  that 
fuch,  who  have  had  Trees  of  this 
Kind  fcvcral  Years,  might  have  de- 
termin'd  this  Pome  long  ere  this 

Tmt.  
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I  femeinber  an  Account  of  a 
large  Tree  of  this  Kmd,  mentioi^4 
in  a  Letter  from  Um^Mn^Umi^ 
writlen  by  frnd  DitAf,  BJfy  to 
the  Bjo^al  Soeietyt  and  pobliflnl  ill 
the  PfMphic/UJIrmfd&ons,  Nufflbw 
jSy.  which  was  exceeding  large, 
and  produc'd  great  Quantities  of 
Fruit,  without  any  previous  Flow- 
ers i  but  it  grew  at  fbme  Diftance 
from  his  Habitation,  and  he  ha- 
ving no  other  Opportunity  to  ob- 
ferve  it  ftri<5tly  himfclf,  but  by  vi- 
iiting  the  Place  two  or  three  times 
about  the  Seafon  of  Flowering,  and 
not  being;  appriz'd  of  the  ludden 
Decay  of  the  Fbw^rs,  they  might 
eafily  be  fuppos'd  to  have  appear'd, 
and  dropt  off  between  the  Tunea 
of  his  viiitmg  the  Place, 

The  two  Sorts  with  ftripVI 
Leaves  are  preferv'd  by  fuch  as  ai€ 
curious  in  coUe^ing  fuch  Varieties: 
Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  graft- 
ing or  budding  them  upon  the 
common  Apple  or  Crab-Tree  i  but 
they  ihould  not  be  planted  in  a  vc-^ 
TV  rich  Soil,  which  would  caufe 
tnem  to  grow  very  free,  whereby 
thdr  Leaves  would  become  entire- 
ly green  again. 

MALUS  ARMENIA  j  vidi  An* 
meniaca* 

MAIfUS  AURANTIA  J  \iUe  Au- 
mntia. 

MALUS  jUMONIA»  tM 
monia. 

MALUS  MEDICAi  %fU$ 

treum. 

<  MALUS  PERSICA}  w^Perfica; 
MALUS  PUNICAi  -i^ide  Punica* 
MAMEIi  The  Mammcc  Tree. 

The  Characfers  are; 
It  hath  a,  rofaceous  Flower,  which 
conjtfts  of  feveral  Leaves  placed  in  a 
circular  OrJer,  from  whofe  Cup  arir 
fes  the  Point aI,  whieb  itftmmd  h9^ 
emu  M»  Mmoji  fpherud  pfhy  Fruit, 
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hHUMag  t9»  or  thrn  Snis  mh/J 
h  hmd  rwgb  Shells. 

There  Is  but  one  S feats  of  this 
•Tree  known  (vU,) 

Mamei  \  m»gno  fruSu  Itrfia.  fr- 
fore,  Vlum.  Nov,  Gen.  44.  The 
Mmmeey  with  a  large  Fruit  tafte- 
aig  like  a  Peach. 

This  Tree,  in  the  tVefi-Indies, 
grows  to  the  Height  of  fixty  or 
icvcnty  Fcctj  the  Leaves  are  large 
and  diS,  and  do  continue  green  all 
the  Years  the  Fruit  is  as  large  as  a 
Man's  Fill  i  when  ripe,  is  ot  a  jd- 
lowiih  green  Gokmr,  and  Is  very 
grttefiil  to  the  Tafte.  tt  grows  In 
great  Plenty  In  the  Spanijb  Wefi- 
Indies,  where  the  Fruit  is  general- 
ly ibid  in  their  Markets,  and  is 
cftcemed  one  of  the  beft  Frotts  of 
the  Country.  It  alio  grows  on  the 
Hills  in  Jtmtiua,  and  has  been 
tranfplantcd  into  moft  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  Iflands,  where  it  thrives  ex- 
ceeding well. 

In  England,  there  are  rome  few 
of  thcfe  Plants,  which  are  prcfer- 
ved  with  great  Care,  by  ibch  as 
arc  curious  in  cultivating  exotick 
Hants  i  but  there  are  none  of  any 
confiderable  Size:  So  that  we  can- 
not exped^  to  &t  either  Fruit  or 
Flowers  for  ibme  YearS»  Th«fe 
Pfants  may  be  props^^ated  by  phnt- 
ing  the  Stones  (which  are  often 
braught  from  the  Wefl-Indits)  into 
Pots  filled  with  light  frelh  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners-Bark,  obfcrving  to  water 
the  Earth  whenever  it  appears  dry. 
In  about  a  Month  the  Plants  will 
begin  to  appear  above-ground,  af- 
ter which  they  muft  be  frequently 
Tcfrefh'd  with  Water,  and  in  hot 
Weather,  the  Glaffes  of  the  Hot- 
bed ibould  be  rais'd  to  let  in  frefb 
Air.  In  two  Months  the  Roots  of 
tbe  Mams  wiU  have  filled  the  Pots, 
When  you  ihould  provide  HhnoPets 
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of  a  little  larger  Size,  into  wludi 
YOU  ihould  tranfplant  the  Plants* 
being  careful  to  pre&rve  as  much 
Earth  to  their  Roots  as  pofUble} 
then  you  (bould  Hll  up  the  Pots 
with  frcfh  light  Earth,  and  plunge 
them  into  the  Bark-bed  again,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  and  {hade  'em  un- 
til they  have  taken  Root,  after 
which  they  fhould  be  conftantly 
refrcfh'd  with  Water  (as  you  (hall 
find  they  want  it)  and  muft  have 
Air  in  hot  Weather.   In  this  Bed 
they  may  remam  tiU  IdkhMlwm, 
vrhetk  tluey  nuft  be  removed  into 
the  Bark-Stov^  where  tbey  nmft 
conftantly  be  kept,  obiervii^  to 
refirefli  them  with  Water  frequent-' 
Iv,  as  alfo  to  clean  thdr  Leaves 
from  the  Filth  they  arc  apt  to  con^ 
traft  in  the  Stove  j  and  the  Spring 
following,  they  fhould  be  ftufted  ut 
to  frefli  Earth,  and,  if  they  require 
it,  into  larger  Pots,  and  the  Bark- 
bed  muft  be  freft  flir'd,  and  fbnic 
new  Tan  mix'd  therewith,  to  re- 
new the  Heat.    This  fhould  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  there  may  be  a 
Neceflity  for  it,  which  is  at  Icall 
three  times  a  Year :  In  all  other 
refpeds  this  Tree  may  be  treated 
after  the  Manner  direded  for  the 
Colfee-Tree. 

MANCANILLAi  The  Manchi- 
ncd  Tree.  .  .  :  - 

The  CharaBers  are 

It  hath  wmU  Flowers  (or  Kat' 
k'ms)  which  Mre  produced  at  remote 
Dijlances  from  the  Embryo's  on  the 
fame  Tree  ^  the  Embryo  becomes  n 
rowid  fiefhy  Fruity  in  which  is  con- 
tMmd  a  rough  woody  Nuf,  encUfiMg 
four  or  five  flat  Seeds. 
The  Species  are  > 

I.  Man^anilla  ;  Fyri facie  Tlttm. 
Nov.   Cen.   j-o.    The  Manchtatel^ 

with  the  Face  of  a  Fcar-Txee, 

...       )  t,  . 

a.  Mak- 
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t.  M^IN^ANILLA  Aqttifolii  folih, 
Tlum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Mancid" 
melt  with  Leaves  like  Holly. 

3.  Man^anilla^  Lauri  foli'is  ob- 
Ungis.  Flum,  Nov,  Gen,  5-0.  The 
Mmubm^^  with  oblong  Laurel 
Leaves. 

Tlie  UmMud  is  a  Native  of 
tbe  H^MSut  where  it  grows  00 
low  &dj  load,  or  near  GoOics^ 
where  Water  runs.  The  three 
Sorts  here  mentioned,  are  diilia- 
gailb'd  by  Sttan^,  hut  I  believe 
their  Di^erence  is  not  remark'd 
by  the  Natives.   They  ^ow  to 
be  very  large  Trees,  equ2  to  the 
Svic  of  an  Oak,  and  are  much 
eftecmcd  for  their  Wood,  which 
is  fawn  out  into  Planks,  and  brought 
over  to  ZnglanJ:  It  is  ufcd  for 
Cabinets,  Book-Cafes,  ^c.  and  will 
polifH  very  wciij  is  of  a  beautiful 
<7rain,  and  will  laft  a  lon^  Time. 
In  cutting  down  of  thete  Trees^ 
they  are  venr  careful  to  bum  out 
the  Juice  of  the  Bark  before  they 
begjot  ocherwife  the  Peribiis  are 
ai  Duieer  of  loitng  tlieir  Eyes,  by 
£bme  of  the  Sap  gettuig  into  then, 
which  is  of  a  milky  Colour,  and 
£o  very  cauflick,  that  it  will  raife 
Blifters  on  the  Skin,  and  bum 
Holes  in  Linnen.   The  Fruit  ot 
this  Tree,  when  ripe,  is  of  the 
Colour  and  Size  of  a  golden  Pip- 
pen,  for  which  many  of  the  Euro- 
fetms  have  taken  it,  and  (bme  by 
eating  thereof,  loft  their  Lives,  and 
others  have  greatly  fuffered ;  the 
Fiefh  is  not  much  thicker  than  a 
Crown-piece,  and  not  very  diia* 
grerable  to  theTafte,  but  cor- 
rode the  Mouth  and  Throat.  Tie 
Leaves  of  theie  Trees  do  alio  a- 
bonnd  with  a  milky  Juice,  which 
is  of  the  fame  Nature ;  fo  that  it 
is  dangerous  bein^  under  their 
Drip :  The  Cattle,  in  Amerita,  ne- 
ver ihclter  themicivcs  under  thero^ 
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nor  will  any  Vegetable  fcarcely 
grow  under  their  Shade;  yet  the 
Goats  do  eat  this  Fruit,  without 
any  manifcft  Injury  to  themfclves, 
or  their  Milk,  which  is  not  altered 
by  this  Food. 

In  England,  there  are  (bme  of 
thcfe  Trees  prefcrved  by  Pcrlbns 
^^^ho  are  qirious  in  propagating 
ezotick  Plants.  Theymavberais'd 
from  Seeds,  by  putting  the  whole 
Nut  into  a  Pot  of  fielh  Earth*  and 
then  plui^e  it  into  a  Ilot*bed  of 
Tanners-Bark,  obfcrving  to  refrefli 
the  Earth  often  with  Water ;  from 
one  of  thefe  Nuts  will  ari^  liw 
or  five  Plants,  which  when  grown 
about  three  Inches  high,  may  be 
feparatcd,  and  placed  each  into  a 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  again  into  the  Hot- 
bed, obfcrving  to  water  and  fhade 
*em  until  they  have  taken  Root, 
after  which,  they  rauft  be  mana- 
gpd.as  ¥^  before  diredtcd  for  the 
Mdmrnte,  to  ¥^ch  I  refer  the 
Reader,  to  avoid  ^Lepetitieit 
JdANDR AGORA}  Stodrake, 

The  CbMnUhrsw^f 
The  mower  confifts  if  m  Ltrf,  im 
the  Shape  of    Bell^  W  is  StMd 
Of  the  Top  into  feviNlltmtJ:  3*t 
Fomtal  aftervards  becomes  0  ghbu^ 
lar  [oft  TruH,  in  which  is  tmMd 
snatijkKidney-jhAfd  Seeds. 
The  Species  are ; 
I.  Mandragora;  fru^H  rotundol 
CB.F.  Co  m mon  Mandrdk$t  with 
a  round  Fruit. 

a.  Mandracora  j  fore  fuh  catu- 
Uo  furpura/cente.  C.  £.  p.  Mart- 
drtike^  with  a  purplilh  blue  Flower. 

Thde  Phuits  are  propagated  bv 
Seeds,  which  ihould  be  iSwn  up* 
on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  liioa  after 
they  are  ripej  for,  if  they  ai« 
kept  until  the  Spring,  they  ieidom 
fuccced  well;  and»  in  the  4$^/, 
the  Plants  will  appear  abore-g^nd, 
H  ^  j^hcD 
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Vihea  they  (hould  be  ^efully  dear'd 
from  Weeds  ^  and,  in  very  dry 
Weather,  they  mu/l  be  refrelh'd 
with  Water,  which  will  greatly 
promotfc  their  Growth:  In  this 
Bed   they  fhould  remain  till  the 
Latter-end  of  Auguji  (obfcrving  al- 
ways to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds)  at  which  Time  they  fhould 
lie  ttken  up  vefy  carefbny*  and 
tian(pUnted  Into  the  Phces  where 
di^  are  to  renuun»  which  fhould 
be  a  light  deep  Soil»  for  their 
Roots  do  ah^ys  run  downward 
very  deep;     that,  if  the  Soil  be 
wet,  th^  are  often  rotted  in  Win- 
ter} and,  if  it  be  too  near  the 
Gravel  or  Chalk,  they  feldom  thrive 
wclii  but,  if  the  Soil  be  good,  and 
they  are  not  difturb'd,  the  Plants 
will  grow  to  a  large  Size  in  a  few 
Years,  and    will   produce  great 
Quantities  of  Flowers  and  Fruit, 
and  they  will  abide  a  great  many 
fyears. 

I  hzyt  been  infonn'd,  by  Ibme 
Peribns  of  Credit,  that  one  of 

theie  Roots  vaA  remain  found  a* 
bore  6ity  Year«,  and  be  as  vigo- 
rous as  a  yoang  Plant;  but  they 
Ihoald  never  be  remov'd  after  their 
Koots  have  arriv'd  to  any  confidcr- 
aUe  Sixe,  which  would  break  their 
lower  Fibres,  and  fo  ftunt  the 
PlaoLs,  as  that  they  will  not  reco- 
ver their  former  Strength  in  two 
or  three  Years. 

•  As  to  the  feigned  Reiemblance 
•f  a  Hamaii  Forni>  which  the 
Roots  of  this  Plant  are  fiid  to  car- 
ry* Ats  aU  Impoftwe*  owins  to  the 

Cunning  of  Quacks  and  Mounte" 
banks,  who  decdre  the  Populace 
and  the  Ignorant,  with  fidlitious 
Images  (hap'd  from  the  frefh  Roots 
of  Brhny  and  other  PUnts:  And 
what  is  reported  as  to  the  Manner 
of  rooting  up  this  Plant,  by  tying 
a  Do^  tlj^eto^  to  prevent  the  ccr- 
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tain  Death  of  the  ?ts£bfk  who 
fhould  dare  to  attempt  it,  and  the 
Groans  it  emits  upon  the  Force 
ofFer'd,  O'C.  'tis  all  a  fulfome  Fa- 
ble i  for  I  have  taken  up  feveral 
large  Roots  of  this  Plant,  fome  of 
which  have  been  tranfplantcd  into 
other  Places,  but  could  never  ob- 
ferve  any  particular  Difierenee 
tids  from  any  other  deep-roodiig 
Plant. 
MAPL$$  Aoer. 
MARACOCKi  vuk  Giai^^Qv 
MARJORAM }  vUe  Majorana. 
MARLE,  is  a  Kind  of  Clay, 
which  is  become  fatter,  and  of  a 
more  inriching  Quality  by  a  better 
Fermentation,  anJ  by  its  having 
lain  Co  deep  in  the  Earth  as  not  to 
have  fpcnt  or  weaken'd  its  fertili- 
zing Quality  by  any  Produ£i. 

Marie  is  fuppos'd  to  be  much  of 
the  Nature  ot  Chalk,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  fertile  from  its  fi&  and 
oily  Quality,  and  that  it  cpntraAs 
its  Salts  from  the  Aur,  and  for  that 
Reafim  Is  the  better  the  longer  it 
is  expos'd  to  it. 

Marlts  are  of  different  Qualities 
in  difeent  Counties  of  England, 
There  are  reckoned  to  be  four  Sorts 
of  Maries  in  Snffex,  a  Grey,  a 
Blue,  a  Yellow,  and  a  Red :  Of 
thefe  the  Blue  is  accounted  the 
beft,  the  Yellow  the  next,  and  the 
Grey  the  next  to  that  i  and  as  for 
the  Red,  that  is  the  leaft  durable.  ' 

The  MarU  in  Sujfex  is  mod  like 
Fuller's-Earth,  and  theiefoie 'miift] 
certainly  be  the  fatteft }  Snrhereas 
that  in  the  Hfmb-CmMfy  runs 
much  upon  the  Lbanni. 

In  Chijbire  tiiey  reckon  fix  Sorts 
or  Marie  : 

I.  The  Cfiv/hut  MsrUt  which  is 
of  a  Srownifh  Colour,  with  blue 
Veins  ii^  it,  and  little  Lumps  of 
Chalk  or  Lime^ftone:  It  is  com- 
xnonly  found  under  Clay  or  low 

black' 
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Wick  Ltdd  (even  or  eight  Feet 
(Jeep,  and  is  very  hard  to  dig. 

1.  Sf^y  Stale,  or  IIm-MmtU^ 
which  is  a  iuixi  of  M  Sooe^  or 
ivther  Slate  of  a  Hue  or  Unifh  Co- 
kNir,  thtt  wiU  eafiij  diflblve  with 
Froftor  Riin:  This  is  found  nnr 
JUvcrs  and  the  Sides  of  Hills,  and 
II  a  very  laftin*  Sort  of  Marlt. 

In  Smffordflire  they  cfteem  the 
Diet  or  slate-MarU  better  than  the 
Clav-MarUt  and  reckon  the  Blue 
beit  for  Arablc»Land«  and  the  Grey 
for  Pa/lure. 

3 .  Peat'MArUy  or  Delving-Marle, 
which  is  clofe,  ftrong,  and  very 
fat,  of  a  brown  Colour,  and  is 
found  on  the  Sides  of  Hills,  and  in 
wet  or  boggy  Grounds,  which 
Jiave  a  light  Sand  in  them  about 
two  Feet  or  a  Yard  deepx  This  k 
accounted  *  ti^e  flrongdft  all 
M/K^9  aad  is  yery  good  fbr  fin- 
47  Landj  bqt  the  Land  n^tift  hxt't 
a  doable  Qoantitj  laid  on. 

4.  0af^Mm:l9i  This  refembles 
Oij»  and  is  pretty  near  akin  to  it, 
but  is  fitter,  and  ibmctimcs  niix'd 
frith  Chalk-ftones. 

5".  Steel-Marie  ;  which  lies  com- 
inonly  in  the  Bottom  oi  Pits  that 
are  dug,  and  is  of  it  fclf  apt  to 
break  into  cubical  Bits:  This  is 
ibmetimes  un^er  Tandy  Land. 

6.  Paper-Marie;  which  refem- 
bles Leaves  or  Pieces  of  brown  Pa- 
per»  but  ibmething  of  a  lighter 
Qianri  This  lies  near  Goals.  This 
Sort  Is  left  cfteem'd*'  it  being  hafd 
to  be  got. 

'  The  ^perties  of.  any  Sorts  of 

J^Mrles,  and  hj  which  the  Good- 
sieis  of  thicm  may  be  heft  known» 
are  better  judg'd  of  by  their  Purity 
and  Uncompoundednefs,  than  their 
Colour  i  as  if  it  will  break  in  Pie- 
ces like  Dice,  or  into  thin  Flakes, 
or  is  fmooth  like  Lead-Ore,  and 

is  withojiit  a  Mixture  of  Giavel  or 
•»  ■   
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Sand;  if  It  will  flake  like  Slatc- 
ftones,  and  (hatter  after  wet,  or 
will  turn  to  Daft  when  it  has  been 
exposM  to  the  Sani  or  will  not 
hang  and  fUck  together  when  it  is 
thoroughly  dry,  hfce  toarii  Clayj 
hot  is  fat  and  tender,  and  wiU  o- 
pen  the  Land  it  is  laid  on,  and  not' 
bind  i  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  it  will  be  beneficial  to  it. 

Some  advife,  to  try  the  Good- 
nefs  of  MarUt  by  putting  fbme  of 
it  into  a  Glafj  of  Water ,  and  they 
account  it  to  be  good,  if  it  be  io 
tender  that  the  Lumps  break  and 
dilTolvc  as  fbon  as  it  comes  to  the 
Bottom :  Thej'  alfb  reckon  it  a 
good  Sign,  if  It  fparkle  in  the  Wa- 
ter, and  feel  fat  between  the  Fin- 
eers  j  but  the  inieft  Sign  of  its 
Goodneis,  is,  if  it  diSaibre  by  Wet 
or  Froft. 

Sone  a^foye  of  marl^g  Land 
lhallow,  becaui^  they  fiy,  it  is 
apt  to  work  downwards:  Others, 
of  laying  it  in  deep  at  firft^  be- 
caufe  tiie  San  waftes  die  Fatneis 
of  it. 

Some  reccommend  Maries  for 
the  improving  of  fandy  loofe  L,and : 
But  the  furcft  way  to  know  what 
Lands  it  will  fuit  beft  with,  is,  to 
try  with  a  little  of  it  on  Lands 
fiippos'd  to  be  ot  a  contrary  Na« 
ture  to  it. 

Maries  do  not  make  Co  good  an 
Imprafvement  of  Lands  the  iir& 
Year,  as  afterwards. 

Some  adyife^  firft  to  bum  tlie 
MmtU  before  it  is  laid  on  the  Land^ 
which,  if  it  be  done,  one  Load 
will  go  as  far  as  fiye. 

The  Quantity  of  the  Marie  ought 
to  be  in  Proportion  to  the  Depth 
of  the  Earth  ;  and  Over-marling 
has  often  prov'd  of"  worfe  CoQib» 
quence  than  Under-marling. 

MARRUBIASTRUM  »  fiaftaid 
Horchouxid. 

The 
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The  Chara^iers  arc ; 
It  is  one  of  the  'verticilUte  Plants 
wkh  a  iJp'j^ver,  conjift'mg  of  one 
tenf  whofe  Upper  Lip  is  hollow  like 
m  Spowi,  but  the  Lower  Up  (or 
Beard)  is  cut  into  three  Segtnents: 
Out  of  the  Centre  of  the  Flcmer  rifts 
tlmTuntaly  attended,  atkwtirey  by 
fm  W»bryfs,  wbkh  afttrmMtds  turn 
tB  fo  numy  rmmSfi  Snds.   22»  vbieh 

it  Mddtd,  1»§  listk  licmr-^ap 
k  cm  «M»  five  fnM  Sigmms^  upcm 
an  frUm*i  fmall  Spines  j  and 
lAr  Ilowtrt  grvm  kk  iJfiik  U^torlis 
wumdtbi  Stalk, 

The  Spiciu  arei 
f»  Marxubiastrum  ;  vuigare, 
Tmm,  Conunoo  Baibrd  Uixc- 
IbOund. 

1.  Marrubiastrum  i  fidcritidis 
fu'fo,  calicults  aculeatis,  fiore  candi- 
fante.  Tourn,  Baftard  Hore-hound, 
with  an  Ironwort*  Leaf,  and  a 
white  Flower. 

^»  Marru»ia6TIIim  ;  fideritidis 
filh,  caikulis,  sndiOth,  fate  fiavo^ 
mm  IM#  Mtrthfterfiireo,  Ttani. 
Isftinl  Hofe-bound.  with  ao  Iron-/ 
wort  Lea^  md  a  yellow  Flower 
with  a  dark  purple  Edge. 

4.  Mairubiastrum  folio  QtrS^ 
mfd*  Becce.  Mttf.  Bafllard  Hore- 
liound,  with  a  Mother-wort  Leaf. 

The  firft  of  thcfc  Plants  is  found 
wild  atnongft  the  Corn  in  JCe«#, 
and  fbtne  other  Counties  in  Lng- 
iandj  and  is  ieldom  cultivated,  ex* 
ccpt  in  Botanick  Gardens,  for  the 
fake  ot  Variety,  v/hcrc  are  alio 
fome  other  Species  of  this  Plant 
prclcrvcd  for  the  fame  Purpofe. 

Thf  other  three  Sorts  are  found 
wild  in  the  Soutlicni  Fvti  of 
and  £r«^»  from  whence  the 
3ipeds  iiave  been  lent  to  the  dri- 
oua  in  Botany  in  divers  Parts  of 
Surete* 

Tncfc  Plants  may  he  all  propa* 
gated  by  lowing  their  Seeds  ai 
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Coen  as  they  are  ripe,  upon  a  Bed 
of  light  dry  Soil,  where  they  will 
come  up  the  fame  Autumn,  and 
abide  the  Cold  ot  our  ordinary 
Winters  very  well,  and  may  be 
tranfplanted  out  in  the  Spring  where 
they  are  to  remain.  In  June  they 
will  flower,  and  their  Seeds  imii 
be  ripe  in  j^uh  or  Augufi, 

MARRUBIUM ;  Hofc-houad. 
The  Clmaikrs  m$ 

Mitm  vertiMiH  TUm  wkh  M 
Lip-Fl&mir  cmMtg  ef  em  iMf^ 
ttMk  Upter-Uf  (vr  Crefi)  is 
right  mth  tme  Horns ;  btit  the  Un- 
der-Lip  (or  Beard)  is  divided  inte 
three  Tarts:  The  Peintal,  which  k 
Jix*d  to  the  Hinder-Part  of  the  Flow* 
er,  is  attended  by  four  Embryo*s, 
vhich  become  fo  many  oblong  Seedh 
imcles'd  in  the  Flower-Ctif. 
The  Species  are; 

I.  MARRUBiuMi  album,  vislgare. 
C.  B.  P.  CommoQ  White  Hore- 
hound. 

a.  MARRUB.uMi  Mum,  tatifoU- 
mm,  peregrimm.  C.  JB.  P.  Broad- 
kav*d  Foreign  White  Hoce-hotmd. 

a.  MarrubiuM}  Mum,  ttngu- 
fifdium,  peregrkmm,  C.  B,  JP.  Nar> 
row^v'd  Foreign  White  Hare* 
hound* 

4.  Marrubivm;  Alyjfon  dt^tm^ 
foliis  prafunde  incifis.  H.  L,  Hore- 
hound,  eall'd  Madwort,  with  Leam 
deefily  cut  in. 

y.  Marrubium  ,•  Hifpanictim,  fu- 
pfrutm,  foliis  fericeis  argenteis,  Toum, 
I.ow-Spanifli  Hore-hound,  with  Sil- 
ken Silver-colour'd  Leaves. 

There  arc  fome  other  Species  of 
this  Plant,  which  are  prclerv'd  in 
curious  Botanick  Gardens,  for  the 
iake  of  Variety :  but  as  they  are 
of  no  V&  or  Beauty,  fi>  k  would 
be  necdlefi  to  enumerate  them  in 
this  Place. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mention'd  is 
iis*d  in  Idedicine;  This  Is  found 
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Wild  in  divers  Parts  of  IngUnd. 
The  other  Sorts  are  only  kept  by 
fuch  as  delight  in  a  Variety  of  Plants } 
for  they  have  no  great  Beauty  in 
their  Flowers,  nor  are  there  an/ 
Ufes  to  which  they  arc  applied. 

They  may  be  all  propagaced  by 
lowing  their  Seeds  in  M/^rch  upon 
z  Bed  of  freih  light  Earthy  and 
yrhea  they  are  come  up»  thejr 
jhoiild  be  trani^hiited  out  into  a 
dry  Soi]»  at  abcHit  eigtitBen  Inches 
or  two  Feet  afimder,  where  they 
will  regatFeoo  ^rther  Culture  than 
only  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Wceda.  But  the  fourth  Sort  is 
ipmewhat  tender,  and  ihould  have 
a  warm  Situation,  other  wife  it  is 
in  Danger  of  being  kill'd  by  Frofts. 

M  A&ilUBlUM  NIGRUM i  vide 
Ballote. 

•  MARTAGON ;  vide  Lilium. 

MARVEL  OF  PERUi  vide  Ja- 
fipa. 

'  MARUMi  Maftick. 
The  Chfir/iHers  are ; 

1^  is  s  Tkmt  with  «  Lif-Thwer, 
^mfifiing  of  tm  L*/^t  Sm  Imu  w§ 
isioL  (9r  Crefi)  tin  Stamma  fuf- 
flying  the  TUee  ef  hi 
dtF-Lip  U  AMU  kif  fm  Urge 
SegmmitSi  tb»  mUdUmofi  of  which  is 
mUm  like  a  Spoon  :  Theje  TU»m 
Mre  frodu^i  fingle  from  th$ 
tf  the  Leaves,  To  which  m0y  «r 
$diedt  It  has  the  uippearance  of  a 
Shruby  and  a  hot  volatile  Smell. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this 
Plant,  atpreicat,  itkEnglandt  which 
is, 

Marum  }  Syriacumy  vel  Creticum. 
JKT.  L.    Syrian  Maftick,  vulgo. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  plant- 
ing Cuttings,  in  any  of  the  Sum- 
mer Months^  upon  a  Bed  of  fireih 
I^it  rich  Emb,  oUerving  to  wa- 
ter and  fhade  them  until  my  have 
taken  Root  \  after  \rhich,  they  may 

be  tnnrplafttcd  either  into  Pots  or 

...         .  w. 
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Borders  of  the  fame  frefh  light 
rich  Earth :  But  the  greateft  Diffi- 
culty is,  to  prcfcrve  it  from  the 
Cats,  who  will  come  from  a  great 
Diftance  to  tear  this  Plant  in  Pie- 
ces, and  from  whom  there  is 
Icarcely  any  guarding  it,  efpecially 
near  Towns  and  Cities,  where 
there  arc  many  of  thcfe  Animals, 
unlcis  bjf  planting  Utgc  Quantities 
of  it$  Ibr  it  if  oUerteme*  that 
where  there  are  but  fi!w  Plants, 
the  Cats  will  not  Iflarothem,  until 
they  hive  quite  denioliih'4  themi 
whereas,  when  a  large  Quantitv  el 
the  Plants  are  iet  in  the  iame 
Place,  they  will  noc  come  nanr 
them. 

Thofc  Plants,  which  are  put  in» 
to  Pots,  ftiould  be  (hclter'd  in  Win- 
ter J  but  thofe  in  the  full  Ground, 
will  abide  the  Cold  of  our  ordina- 
ry Winters  very  well,  provided 
they  are  planted  on  a  warm  dry 
Soil  i  and  may  be  dipt  into  Pyra- 
mids or  Balls,  in  which  Figures  I 
hairo  ieen  Ibme  Plants  of  this  Kind 
near  three  Feet  high,  which  hm 
endured  the  open  Air  iercial  Years 
without  any  .  Covering. 

MARUM  VULGARE  j  vUi  Mb> 
ftichina. 

MARYGOLDi  ri^  Caltha. 

MARYGOLD  (AFRICANO  «^ 

de  Tastes. 

MARYGOLD  (FIG  0  indi  F'w 

coides. 

MARYGOLD  (FRENCH  0 
de  Tagetes. 

MASTER- WORT  i  wdi  Impc- 
ratoria. 

MASTICHINA;  Herb  Maftick, 
or  Maflick-Thyme. 

The  Ch^ra^trs  2ic  i 
The  turns  sure  Uk$  tbtfi  if 
Thyme,  btu. larger:  TkeSiMs  Mr§ 
upright  and  Jhrubby :  tbeCtef  of  tk» 
mrner  is  mgt  nmrrm,  smi  ti$hh' 
4imft  hn  is  ffnttd  efm  Mi  $lt$  Top, 

where 
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mhirtH  h  em  into  five  long  JUnder 
Segment  St  snd  has  a  Moollinefs  over 
tvery  Part  of  it:  The  Galea  (or 
Crtfi)  of  the  Flower  ftands  upright^ 
and  is  divided  into  two  Parts:  The 
Beard  (or  Lower- Lip)  is  divided  in- 
to three  Segments,  fo  that  it  appears 
fomrwhat  like  a  Flower  with  five 
lo0V9s :  7h$  timers  Mre  colUffid 
H  thkk  Ifhtrks,  and  lutv  s  wbbt 
Dmm  growing   upM   tbt  'Monf^ 

I.  MASTiCHiNAj  Boerh.  Ind,licxb 
Maftick,  or  Maftick-Thymc. 

X.  Mastichtna  ;  folio  mtnore* 
Herb  Maftick,  with  a  leiler  Leaf. 

There  feems  to  be  another  Vari- 
ety of  this  Plant  in  fome  of  the 
Englifh  Gardens,  which  is  of  hum- 
bler Growth  than  the  Common 
Sort :  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are 
alio  fhorter  and  looferj  but  the 
Leaves  are  full  as  large  as  thofc  of 
the  common  Sort.  TKIs  I  d<m\ 
iciacmbcr  to  have  fieo  taken  no- 
tice of  in  any  of  the  Books  of  B$» 
tmj,  thtf  it  kttms  conftantiy  to  re» 
ttia  thifr  Difiference. 

Theft  Plants  may  be  propagated 
1>7  planting  Cuttings,  during  any 
of  the  Summer  Months,  in  a  Bed 
of  light  rich  Earth,  obferving  to 
wa^cr  and  fliade  them,  until  they 
have  taken  Root:  After  which 
they  may  be  tranfplantcd  into  a 
light  dry  Soil,  and  have  a  warm 
Situation,  v/here  they  will  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
very  well,  and  produce  great  Quan- 
tities of  Fkywors  injtdv,  but  fil* 
dofli  ripen  their  &ed8  in '  this 
Country, 

The  Flowering  Part  of  this  Plant 
it  Older'd  as  an  Ingredient  in  Venice 
TrtacU^  for  which  Purpofc  it 
iliould  he  propagated  in  fhyfiek^ 
Gardens.  And  the  Plant  having  an 
ipcetbie  Scent*  and  beiiig  m'y 
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cultivated,  may  merit  a  Place  in 
the  Borders  of  every  good  Garden, 
where  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  re-  • 
gular  Head,  and  will  appear  very 
handfome. 

MATRICARIA ;  Feverfew. 
The  Characters  arc  j 

9  hath  a  fihrofe  Root :  The  Leaves 
0ire  conjugated,  and  SviM  hup  ms*  \ 
ny  Segments :  The  Cup  of  the  F/01V-  j 
er  is  fqisamofe^  mti  hemsfpimical :  \ 
The  Wkmers  Umbel  sspt 

em  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  and  the  i 
lU^s  of  the  Ilemer  are  ftr  the  mefl  ■ 
J?art  white. 

The  Spedes  are$ 

1.  Matricaria,*  vulgaris,  vel ySh 
tiva.  C.  B.  P.  Common  Feverfew. 

2.  Matricaria  ;  vulgaris^  vel  fa-  1 
tiva,  caulibus  rubentibus,  H.L.  Com-  I 
mon  Feverfew,  with  rcddilh  Stalks.  I 

^.  Matricaria  i   vulgaris,   vel  \ 
fativa,  jioribus  nudis  btUlatis.  H. 
Commoa  Feverfew,  with  naked 
Flowers. 

4.  Matricakia;  vtdgaris,  vd 
fativa,  fiorum  petalis  fiftulofis.  H.  £• 
Common  Feverfew/ with  the  Pe- 
tals of  the  Flower  quill'd  or  fiftn* 
kms. 

f.  Matwcaria  ,*  vulgaris,  vel 
fativa,  fiorum  petalis  0Hlofis  (J* 
hrevioriius.  H*  L,  Common  Fe- 
ver tew»  with  Ihort  fiftulous  Pe- 
tals. 

6.  Matricaria    fiore  pleno.  C. 
B.  P.    Double-flower 'd  Feverfew. 

7.  Matricaria  i  fiore  pleno,  pe- 
talis fijlulofis-  H.  L.  Feverfew, 
with  Double  fiftulous  Flowers. 

8.  Matricaria  i  fiore  pleno,  pf 
talis  tnarihmlihts  plants,  MfceiMus 
fftiUfis.  JET.  £.  Doable  Feverfew, 
with  the  Petals  round  the  Border 
plain,  but  thoie  in  the  mtddlt  of 
the  Flower  fiftulous.  | 

9.  Matricaria;  folm  ehgatifit-  j 
erifpis,      petalis  fiore  ^ulofis.  I 

Tkuru*    feverfew,  with  elegant  ' 

curm 
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corrd  Leaves*  and  the  Petals  of  the 

Flowers  fiftulous. 

The  firft  of  thcfc  Species  (which 
is  the  Sort  uled  in  Medicine)  is 
found  wild  upon  Dunghills  and  un- 
cultivated Places  in  divers  Parts  of 
England,  but  is  cultivated  in  thole 
Gardens  which  propagate  medicinal 
Plants  to  fiipply  the  Marketf .  The 
other  Sorts  are  preier? 'd  io  cu- 
lioiis  Botaaick  .Gtfdeas  for  Variety: 
And  thciiitb,  iemith»  and  eighth 
Sorts  deienre  a  Place  in  the  Bocdcrs 
of  large  Gsrdm  £w  the  Beauty  of 
their  Fiowers. 

Thcfc  Plants  are  propagated  by 
their  Seeds,  which  fliould  be  fown 
in  March,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth; 
and,  when  they  are  come  up,  they 
(hould  be  tranfplanted  out  into  Nur- 
fcry-bcds,  at  about  eight  Inches 
afunder,  where  they  may  remain 
tiJi  the  Middle  ot  May,  when  they 
may  be  taken  up,  with  a  Ball  of 
Ettth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted 
in  the  Middle  of  4arge  Borden^ 
where  they  will  flower  in^^^  and 
^«aS|i|  and,  if  the  Aatumn  be  fa- 
vourable, will  produce  ripe  Seeds 
the  iame  Year.  But  it  is  not  ad- 
vifcable  to  permit  them  to  ieed» 
which  often  weakens. and  decays 
the  Roots ;  therefore  when  their 
Flowers  arc  paft,  you  ftiould  cut 
dowrn  their  Stems,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  pu(h  out  frefh  Heads, 
whereby  the  Roots  will  be  main- 
ttin'd. 

When  the  different  Varieties  of 
thcfc  Plants  are  intermixed  with 
Other  Plants  of  the  lame  Growth, 
tfaey  make  a  haodlbme  Appearance 
^hiring  their  Seafim  of  Fbwtrmg, 
Which  commonly  continues  a  fall 
Month*  or  mace,  and  rendcrsthem 
ray  vahiabk.  Bat  as  their  Roots 
ieidoa  ftbidc  more  than  two  or 
tlnee  Years,  ib  lireib  Piaqts  ihouid 
^  saisVi  &om  Seedsi  to  iiipply 
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their  Places  i  for  altho*  they  mif 
be  propagated  by  parting  their 
Roots  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn, 
yet  theie  fcldom  make  fo  good 
Plants  as  thofl*  obtained  from  Seeds. 
But  the  iixth  Sort  feldom  produces 
any  good  Seeds,  therefore  that  muft 
be  propagated  in  this  manner,  or 
by  planting  Cuttinos  in  the  Spring 
or  Summer  Monthst  wht^ 
takeRoot»and  make  good  Phuits. . 

MAUDLIN;  vU$  AgeratuOU 

MAYSi  Indian  Wheat. 

The  CharaBers  are ; 
The  whole  Plant  has  the  Appim^ 
once  of  a  Reed:    The  Male  Flowers 
are  produced  at  remote  D  'ljlances  from 
the  Fruit  on  the  fame  i'lant,  grow 
fi^  the  moji  art,  in  a  Spike* 
upon  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  :  The, 
Female  Flowers  are  produced  from 
the  iVmgs  of  the  Leaves,  and  art 
furrounded  by  three  or  four  Leaves  J 
whkh  elofefy  Adhere  tQ  the  Frnit  until 

The  Sp0aism$ 
.  I..  1/Ux9i  grmus  em$h.'  TJbmm^. 
Common  Indian  Wheati  with  yel- 

lowOrains. 

2.  Mays  ;  grants  Micantihu* 
Toum,  Indian  Wheat,  withwhit^ 

Grains. 

3.  Mays}  grants  rubrls.  TouriL 

Indian  Wheat,  with  red  Grains. 

4.  MAYSi  grants  vioUceis*  Toum^ 
Indian  Wheat,  With  Vioict-coioui'a 

Grains. 

f.  MAYSj  minor,  grants  luteis^ 
Lellc-r  Indian  Wucat,  witii  yciiow 
Flowers. 

6.  Mays^  iMMSf,  grf^  fuhis, 
Lefler  Indian  Wheat,  with  red 
Grains* 

.  7.  Maysi  mwr,  ymrfi  tWessfr > 
Lefler  Indian  Wheat,  with  Vioiet* 
CQkNirVl  Grains* 

There  are  fiime  other  Varietiet 
in  the  Colour  of  the  Gi^ins  of  this 
Plant,  which  arc  ;chicfly  occafion'd 
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^jr  tlic  interchanging  of  the  Farina 
Of  one  Sort  with  that  of  another, 
whereby  the  Spikes  arc  often  of 
two  or  three  different  Colours,  as 
ic  commonly  happens  whea  tJie 
ftranl  Goloiin  are  planted  m  tbfi 
fine  Sf&t  ^  Ground. 

This  Plant  it  ieldom  propMted 
in  Ib^Umd  but  as  a  Curiouty  In 
ibme  curious  Gardens  ,*  but  in  jC^- 
fkm  k  if  one  of  their  ereateft 
Supports,  and  is  there  cultivated 
with  great  Gar^  in  the  foUowiag 
manner : 

They  dig  the  Ground  well  in  the 
Spring,  and,  after  having  drefs'd  it 
well,  they  draw  a  Line  acrofs  the 
whole  Width  of  the  Piece  intended 
to  be  pknced  i  then  they  raiie  little 
Hilk  of  Earth  at  about  three  Feet 
D^no^  into  each  of  which  they 
plant  two  or  three  good  Seeds;,'  co* 
vering  them  about  an  Inch  thick 
with  Earth  y  then  they  move  the 
Line  four  Feet  farther,  continuing 
to  do  the  iame  through  the  whole 
Spot  of  Ground,  ib  that  the  Rows 
may  be  four  Feet  afunder,  and  the 
Hills  in  the  Rows  at  three  Feet 
Diftance.  S.x  Quarts  of  this  Seed 
is  generally  allow'd  to  an  Acre  of 
Ground,  which,  if  the  Soil  be  good, 
will  commonly  produce  tifty  Buihels 
«f  Com* 

If,  in  the  planting  of  this  Com, 
yoa  obienre  to  put  the  Grama  of 
any  one  Colour  in  a  Field  by  itielf, 
and  no  other  colour'd  Grain  ftand 
near  it,  it  will  produce  ail  of  the 
Ame  Colour  again,  (as  hath  been 
affirm'd  by  ieveral  curious  Perfons 
in  that  Country):  but  if  you  plant 
them  in  Rows  of  the  different  Co- 
lours alternately,  they  will  inter- 
change, and  produce  a  Mixture  of 
all  the  Sorts  in  the  lame  Row,  and 
fipcouently  on  one  and  the  fame 
Spike.   Nay»  ii  is  a^Eim'd,  that 
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they  will  mix  with  each  other  at 
the  Difhnce  of  three  or  four  Rods, 
provided  there  be  no  tall  Fence  or 
Building  between  to  intercept  'em. 

ThcK  la  nothing  more  obferv'd 
in  the  Cnltttre  of  thla  Plant,  but 
only  to  ke»  it  dean  from  Wecd% 
by  irequendy  hoehig  the  Gronnd. 
andy  when  the  Stems  are  advanced* 
to  draw  the  Earth  up  in  a  Hill  about 
each  Plant  %  which,  if  done  after 
a  Shower  ot  Rain,  will  greatly 
ftrengthen  them,  and  prefer ve  the 
Ground  about  their  Roots  moift  % 
long  Time. 

When  the  Corn  is  ripe,  they  cut 
off  the  Stems  clofe  to  the  Ground; 
and  after  having  gather'd  off  the 
Spikes  of  Corn,  they  fpread  the 
Sialka  to  harden  and  dry,  which 
they  afterwaida  nft  fn  coreriiv; 
ShedSf  for  which  Purpoieitis 
veryttlefni  to  the  Inhabitaataofthe 
warm  Parts  of  America,  as  il&  for 
feeding  their  Cattle,  while  green, 
which  is  what  they  often  uie>when 
other  Fodder  is  fcarce. 

But  notwithfianding  this  Plant  at 
prefcnt  is  only  cultivated  as  a  Cu- 
rioiity  in  En  larul,  yet  it  is  probable 
it  might  be  propagated  with  good 
Succels,  and  become  a  Piece  of 
good  Husbandry  in  fuch  Places 
where  Mmu  will  not  fucceed,  as 
particularly  in  Ught  &ndy  Land^ 
(where  the  Inhabitant!  are  at  a  great 
Lo6  for  hearty  Food  finr  their  Cattle) 
upon  which  this  Plant  will  focceed 
extremely  wdl,  and  lupj^y  the 
Want  of  Beansf  perhaps  better  tban 
anv  other  Plant.  The  fmall  Sortia 
what  I  would  recommend  to  be 
fown  in  England^  which  is  what 
the  Inhabitants  of  North-America 
cultivate}  and  this  will  pcrfe^  its 
Seeds  in  leis  than  four  Months  from 
fowing,  as  1  have  feveral  times  cx- 
£erienc'd  »  and  evca  m  iibme  of 
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^  xnol^  unfavourable  Years  it  has 
ripen'd  in  iUi  four  MooUu  torn 

In  cultivating  this  Plant,  the 
Ground  (hould  be  well  plough'd 
and  dreft'd,  and  the  Rows  of  Corn 
placed  four  or  five  Feet  afander, 
and  about  two  Feet  afiinder  in  the 
Kowsi  To  tliat  with  afonaU  Bmll- 
pboftb  the  Gfoand  m^  ho  oftea 
whereby  the  Weeds  will  be 
iBCaely  deftro/d  i  n^dt,  if  duly 
flMcrvM  whik  the  Flaauaie  youi^ 
there  will  be  nQ  occa^  to  repeat 

after  they  are  got  ap  toaHeight} 
for  then  the  Plants  will  prevent  the 
Growth  of  Weeds,  by  ovcrihadow- 
.kkg  the  whole  Ground. 

The  bcft  Time  to  plant  thcfc 
Seeds  is  in  the  Begmning  of  April, 
when  the  Weather  is  fettled  ;  for  if 
k  be  fown  too  {boo,  the  cold 
Wghts  and  wet  Weather  often  de- 
ilro/  the  Seeds;  and  if  it  be  fbwa 
too  hitc^  and  the  Aatamn  fliould 
fmve  bed*  it  woaki  not  ripen 
wdL 

The  hffge  Sort»  when  cultivated 
U  aOuriomy,  fhould  be  ibwnupon 
a  modente  Hot- bed  in  the  Begin- 
ing  of  MiMrth  i  and  in  the  Middle 
of  Afril  they  (hould  be  carefully 
tran/planted  where  they  are  to  re- 
main and  if  the  Scalbn  proves 
favourable,  the  Seeds  will  ripen 
Very  well :  but  without  being  thus 
early  rais'd,  this  Sort  feldom  comes 
to  much  in  this  Country. 

MEADOW  SAFFRON  i  vide 
Colchicum. 

MEDICA  i  Medick^  «r  U  Lu- 
cerne. 

The  ChMAr/  erei 

lir  Imb  0  fMfilkmPiM  (§r  Bmf^ 
Uoffy)  IFkmt,  emr  efwbtff  Emf^ 
wnm  rifii  tb$  F§ktMl,  wlM  ifnr- 
WMrds  hnmim  mm  hmmrtid  FaJ,  fwm* , 
what  liki  a  Ram*s  Horn,  in  whiek 
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The  SpMes  arc ; 

I.  Medic  A  j  major  ertEHcr,  fan* 
bus  f  rpirafcentibus.  J.  B.  Greater 
Upright  Medick  or  Jj^lMcaiKt  with 
purplifh  Flowers. 
^  2.  Medica  i  majcr,  treBior,  jk* 
nbus,  violaceis.  Tourn.  Greater  Up- 
right Medickt  or  Ui  Lucerm,  witli 
Videt-colout'd  Flowers. 

|.  Meoica  i  major  y  ereSHar^  £k 
riiut  Uttets.  Tmnu  Greater  Up- 
right Utiuk^  or  Jm  I«ttr»f ,  with 
yolow  Flowers, 

4*  Medica  ;  majcr^  ereiRgr^  fk^ 
rUfus  ex  vioUceo  ^  Umm  mmmiu 
Tourn,  Greater  Upright  Me^iici.ot 
La  Luc€me,  with  Viotet  and  yeitonr 
Flowers  mix'd. 

Thefe  Plants  do  not  greatly  di& 
fer  trom  each  other  but  in  the  Co- 
lour of  their  Flowers;  tho'  I  think 
That  with  the  Violct-colour'd  Flow- 
er produces  the  iargett  Leaves,  and 
ftrongcft  Shoots  ;  and  That  with 
the  yellow  Flowers,  the  fraaiieil 
Learei,  aad  weakeft  Shoots : 
that  the  Violet-cotoor^d  Flowering 
is  the  beft  Sort  to  cultivate  Ibr 
Fodder. 

This  Plant  is  fupposVi  to  hate 
been  brought  originally  fyom  ^dgJiM^ 

and  from  thence  had  its  Name 
MeJica:  It  fs  by  the  SpaaUrds  call'd 
MfrfA }  by  the  French,  La  Lucerne^ 
and  Grande  Trefie  j  and  by  ievcnl 
Botanick  Wriicis  it  is  call'd  Foeaum 
Bwgundiacum,  i.  e.  Btirgundian  Hey^ 
But  there  is  little  Room  to  doubc 
of  this  being  the  Medica  of  Virgil^' 
Colume  Ja,  FallaJius,  and  other  an- 
cient Writers  of  Husbandry,  who 
have  not  been  wanting  to  extol  the 
Goodnefs  of  this  Fodder,  and  have 
given  Dixedjon  tor  the  Cultiva*^' 
tion  of  it  iiiJchoie  Coontriet  where 
they  hr'd.  ^ 

But  notwithftaaduig  it  wa$  Ih 
much  comineiided  hy  theAatieatib 
and  hath  beco  adti?aM  to  (6  goo4 

Purpoit 
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Ptarpoiebjoiir  Nmhboars  tH  Irmm 
tnd  SwhxirUmd  tot  many  Yean, 
it  hath  not  as  yet  found  Rec^ 

tion  in  our  Gauntry,  in  any  OOOU- 
derablc  Quantity :  Tho*  it  is  evi- 
dent, it  will  Tuccccd  as  well  m 
England  as  in  cither  ot  the  bcforc- 
mcntion'd  Countries,  being  extreme 
hardy,  and  rdifting  the  fcvereft 
Cold  of  our  Climate:  Nay,  I  have 
had  the  Seeds  which  have  happcn'd 
to  be  fcatter'd  upon  the  Ground  in 
Autumn,  come  up  and  endure  the 
Olid  of  a  feveiie  winter,  and  make 
venr  ilrone  Plants.  . 

About  the  Year.i^fo,  the  Seeds 
thereof  were  brought  over  from 
Trance,  and  ibwn  in  England:  but 
whether  for  want  of  Skill  in  its 
Culture,  whereby  it  did  not  fuccecd, 
or  that  People  were  fo  fond  of 
going  on  in  their  old  beaten  Road, 
as  not  to  try  the  Experiment,  whe- 
ther it  would  fuccecd  here  or  not, 
was  the  Occafion  of  its  being  iu- 
tirely  neglected  in  England,  1  can- 
not iay.  However,  1  hope,  hdwe 
I  outt  this  Article,  to  give  fiichDi- 
rcaiotts  for  its  Culture,  as  will  en- 
courage the  People  of  BtgUnd  to 
make  iarther  Trial  of  this  valuable 
Plant,  which  grows  in  the  greateft 
Heat,  and  alio  in  very  cold  Coun- 
tries, with  this  Difference  only, 
that  in  very  hot  Countries,  fuch  as 
the  Spanijlj  IVeJi-Indies,  c^r.  where 
it  is  the  chief  Fodder  for  their 
Cattle  at  this  time,  they  cut  it  every 
Month,  whereas  in  cold  Countries 
it  is  leldom  cut  oftner  than  two  or 
three  times  a  Year.  And  it  is  very 
likely  that  this  Plant  will  he  of 
great  Service  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
SMT^Mtba,  ^sfmuca^  and  the  other 
hot  Iflands  m  the  Wi^InMiSt  where 
one  of  the  greateft  Things  they 
want  is  Fodder  for  their  Cattle  i 
fince,  by  the  Account  given  of  this 
Plant  by  fir$  faiUii  it  thrives  cx« 
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cetfdifidy  iil  the  spmdlh  Pf^lt$dkf; 
farticAurly about  Lif»«,wherethi(7  I 

cut  it  every  Week,  and  bring  k 
into  the  Market  to  fell,  and  isueie 
the  only  Fodder  cultivated. 

It  is  alio  very  common  in  LMtt^ 
gufdoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphme, 
and  all  over  the  Banks  of  the  Rhone, 
where  it  produces  abundantly,  and 
may  be  mowed  five  or  lix  times  in 
a  Year.  Horfcs,  Mules,  Oxen,  and 
other  domeftick  Cattle  love  it  ex- 
ceedingly, but  above  aft  when  it  is 
green,  if  they  aie  permitted  to  feed 
on  it;  and  e(pccially  the  Black 
Gittlc,  which  will  feed  very  kindly 
upon  the  dry'd  Plant }  the  Exceis 
ot  which  is  by  nuny  People  thought 
to  be  very  dangerous :  But  it  is  Sid 
to  be  exceeding  good  tor  Milch- 
Cattle,  to  promote  their  Quantity 
of  Milk;  and  is  alfb  faid  to  agree 
with  Horfes  the  bell  of  all,  tho* 
Sheep,  Goats,  and  moil  other  Cattle 
will  leed  upon  it. 

The  Diredions  given  by  all  thoie 
who  have  wrote  of  this  Plant,  are 
very  imperied,  and,  generally,  fuch 
as  if  pra£^'d  inthis  Countiy,  wiU 
be  found  intirely  wrongs  for  moft 
of  them  order  the  mhcii^  of  this 
Seed  with  Oats  or  Bar.cy,  (as  is 
pra£):is'd  for  Clovtr)  %  but  in  tliis 
\Vay  it  feldom  comes  up  well,  and 
if  it  does,  it  will  draw  up  lb  weak 
by  growing  amongft  the  Corn,  as 
not  to  be  recovered  under  a  whole 
Year,  if  ever  it  can  be  brought  to 
its  ufual  Strength  again. 

Others  have  direfted  it  to  be 
ibwn  upon  a  low,  rich*  moiH  SoiJ» 
which  H  found  to  be  the  worft 
next  to  a  Clay  of  any  for  thisPlaati 
in  both  which  the  Roocs  will  loe 
in  Wmtcr,  and  in  a  Year  or  tvw> 
the  whole  Crop  will  be  deftfoy'd. 

But  the  Soil  io  which  this  Pbnt  | 
IS  found  to  iucceed  bed  in  this 
Country,  is  a  i^ghCt  dirytioofi^  Tandy 
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Land,  which  fhould  be  weUpknij^hM 
and  drels'd,  and  the  Roots  of  all 
noxious  Weeds,  fuch  as  Couch- 
grafs,  &c.  deftroy'd,  other  wile  thcfe 
will  overgrow  the  Plants  while 
young,  and  prevent  their  Progreft. 

The  bcft  Time  to  fow  the  Seed 
is  about  the  Beginning  of  April, 
when  the  Weather  is  fettled  and 
£ur  i  for  if  you  fow  it  when  the 
Ground  is  very  vmt^  or  In  a  rainy 
Sealbot  tlie  Seeds  will  burft  and 
come  to  nothine,  (as  is  often  the 
Gale  with  feverai  of  the  Leguail> 
nous  Plants)  therefore  you  fliould 
always  obferve  to  fow  it  In  a  dry 
Seafbn  i  and  if  there  happens  fome 
Rain  in  about  a  Week  or  ten  Days 
afrcr  it  is  fbwn,  the  Plants  wiJl  ilbon 
appear  above-ground. 

But  the  Method  I  would  dircft 
for  the  lowing  thefc  Seeds,  is  as 
follows :  After  having  harrow'd 
the  Ground  very  fine,  you  (hould 
make  a  Drill  quite  acrofs  the  Ground 
about  an  Inch  deep,  into  which 
the  Seeds  ihould  be  icatterM  very 
thm;  then  cover  them  iiver  about 
half  an  Inch  thlck»  or  ibme- 
what  more  with  the  Earths  then 
proceed  to  make  another  Drill 
about  two  Feet  firom  the  former, 
lowing  the  Seeds  therein  in  the 
fiune  manner  as  before,  and  Co 
proceed  through  the  whole  Spot  of 
Ground,  allowing  two  Fccc  Di- 
(huice  between  Row  and  Row,  and 
fcattcr  the  Seeds  very  thin  in  the 
Drills.  In  this  manner,  an  Acre  of 
Land  will  re(^uire  about  Ax  Pounds 
of  Seeds  i  tor  when  it  is  ibwn 
tUcker,  if  the  Seed  grows  well* 
the  Plants  will  be  fb  do&  as  to 
fpoil  each  other  in  a  Tear  or  two» 
toe  Heads  of  them  growing  to  a 
confiderable  Size,  as  will  alfo  the 
Roots*  provided  they  have  Room. 
I  have  meafur'd  the  Crown  of  one 
Koo^  which  was  in  my  Poileili- 

Vox..  II. 
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on,  eighteen  Inches  Diameter,  from 
which  I  cut  near  four  hundred 
Shoots  at  one  time,  which  is  an 
extraordinary  Incrcafc,  and  this  up- 
on a  poor,  dry,  gravelly  Soil,  which 
had  not  been  dung'd  for  many 
Years,  but  the  Root  was  at  leaft 
ten  Years  old ;  lb  that  if  this  Crop 
be  well  cultivated,  it  will  continue 
many  Years,  and  be  eoually  as  good 
as  when  it  was  firft  iown*  for  the 
Roots  do  generally  run  down  verjr 
deep  in  t&  Ground*  provUed  the 
Soil  be'  dry)  and  altbough  they 
ihould  meet  a  hard  Gravel  a  Foot 
bebw  the  Surface^  yet  their  Roots 
would  penetrate  it  and  make  their 
Way  downward,  as  I  have  expcri- 
enc'd,  having  taken  up  fome  of 
thera  which  were  above  a  Yard  in 
Length,  and  had  run  above  two 
Feet  into  a  Rock  of  Gravel,  wlJich 
was  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  loolcn'd 
without  Mattocks  and  Crows  of 
Iron,  and  that  with  much  Dif* 
ficulty. 

The  Reafon  for  direding  this 
Seed  to  be  fown  in  Rows*  is*  diat 
the  Plants  may  have  Room  to 
growj  and  for  the  better  ftirrmg 
the  Ground  between  them*  to  de- 
ftroy  the  Weeds,  and  encourage 
the  Growth  of  the  Plants,  which 
may  be  very  calily  effected  with 
a  fraall  Brcaft-Plough,  jufl:  after  the 
cutting  the  Crop  each  time,  which 
will  caufe  them  to  fhoot  again  in  a 
very  little  time,  and  be  much 
ftronger  than  in  fuch  Places  where 
the  Ground  cannot  be  flirred :  But 
you  can't  pretend  to  uCe  a  Plough 
the  firft  Seafon  amongH  it,  until 
the  Plants  have  taken  good  Roqt 
in  the  Ground}  thei[ek>re  when 
they  firft  come  up,  the  Ground 
between  fhould  be  hoed:  And  if 
in  doing  of  this  you  cut  up  the 
Plants  where  they  arc  too  thick, 
it  will  cauie  the  remaining  to  be 
I  much 
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uracil  ftronecr.  This  Hoeing  fliould 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times 
while  the  Plants  are  young,  ac- 
cording as  the  Weedi  are  produc'di' 
obferrmg  always  to  do  it  in  dry 
Weather,  that  the  Weeds  may  thie 
better  be  deftroy'd,  for  if  it  be 
done  in  moift  Wmher»  they  will 
foot  and  grow  again. 

With  this  Management,  the 
Plants  will  grow  to  the  Height  of 
two  Peer  or  more  by  the  Begin- 
ning of  jiugufi,  when  the  Flowers 
wiU  begin  to  appear  j  at  which 
time  it  fhould  be  cut,  obferving  to 
do  it  in  a  dry  Seafon,  and  keep  it 
often  turn'd,  that  It  majr  fooa  dry, 
and  he  carry'd  off  the  Ground*  for 
If  it  lie  long  u^on  the  Roots,  it 
win  prevent  thor  (hooting  man : 
After  the  Crop  is  taken  o^you 
Ihould  ftir  the  Ground  between 
the  Rows  with  a  Brcaft-Plough,  to 
lull  the  Weeds  and  loofen  the  Sur- 
face, which  will  caufe  the  Pbnis 
to  (hoot  again  in  a  fhort  time,  lb 
that  by  the  Beginning  of  Septem- 
Ser,  there  will  be  Shoots  four  or 
five  Inches  high  i  when  you  may 
turn  in  Sheep  upon  it  to  feed  it 
down,  for  it  vm  not  be  fit  to  cut 
again  the  lame  Sealbn,  nor  Oiould 
the  Shoots  be  £aSe^d  to  remain 
i^on  the  Plants,  which  would  de- 
cay when  the  frofty  Weather  comes 
on,  and  fall  down  upon  the  Crown 
of  the  Roots,  and  prevent  their 
Ihooting  early  the  Succeeding  Spring. 

So  that  the  bell  Way  is  ro  feed 
it  until  Sovem^eTy  when  it  will 
have  doLic  (liooung  for  thar  Sea- 
fon :  But  it  fhould  not  be  fed  by 
large  Cauic  the  firft  Year,  becaulc 
'  the  Roots  being  young  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  deftroy'd  either 
by  their  trampling  upon  them,  or 
their  puQing  them  out  of  the 
Gxouncl:  Bat  Sheep  will  he  of  Ser- 
vice to  the  Roocs  by  dungiog 
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Ground,  and  they  will  not  eat  it 
too  clofe,  fb  as  to  endanger  the 
Crown  of  the  I^oots.  The  Begin- 
ning of  Fihuary,  the  Ground  be* 
tween  the  Roots  (hould  be  again 
IHrred  with  the  Plough,  to  encou- 
rage them  to  (hoot  again  j  but  lit 
doing  of  this,  you  Oiouki  be  care- 
ful not  to  injure  the  Crown  of  the 
Roots,  upon  which  the  Buds  arc 
at  that  time  very  turgid,  and  rea- 
dy to  pufh.  With  this  Manage- 
ment (if  the  Soil  be  warm)  by  the 
Beginning  of  March  the  Shoots 
will  be  five  or  lix  Inches  high,, 
whcav  if  you  arc  in  want  of  Fod- 
der, you  may  feed  it  down  till  n 
Week  in  jdril:  After  which  it 
fhould  be  fSiftrVi  to  grow  for  t 
Crop,  which  will  be  fit  to  cut  the 
Beginning  of  J^ww  ;  whea  you 
fhould  oblerve  to  get  it  off  the 
Ground  as  foon  as  polfible,  and  (lir 
the  Ground  again  with  the  Plough, 
which  will  forward  the  Plants 
fliooting  again,  fb  that  by  the 
Middle  or  latter  End  of  July  there 
will  be  another  Crop  fit  to  cut, 
which  muft  be  nwnaged  as  before; 
After  which,  it  fhould  be  fed  down 
again  in  jtuntmn,  and  as  the  Roots 

Sr  this  time  will  have  taken  deep 
old  in  the  Ground,  Co  there  win 
be  little  Danger  of  hurting  thera^ 
if  you  fhould  turn  in  larger  Cattle{ 
but  you  mufl  always  ouerve  not 
to  fuffer  them  to  remain  after  the 
Roots  have  done  fhooting,  Icfl  they 
OioLild  cat  down  the  Crown  of  the 
Roots  below  the  Buds,  whicl^ 
would  conliderabiy  damage,  if  noc 
dcflroy  them. 

In  this  manner  you  may  conti- 
nue conilantly  to  have  two  Crop? 
to  cut,  and  two  Feedings  upoa 
this  Plant}  and  in  good  Seaibns 
there  may  be  three  Crops  cut,  and 
two  Feedings,  which  will  be  n 
gireat  Impro?emeot»  cipecially  an 
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this  Plant  will  grow  upon  dry  bar- 
ren Soils,  where  Grafs  will  come 
to  litde,  and  be  of  ^eat  Ufe  ia 
dry  Summers  when  Grais  is  often 
hamt  ttp.  And  as  it  is  an  early 
Plant  in  the  Springs  fo  it  will  be 
of  ^reat  Service  when  Fodder  falls 
fliorc  at  that  Seafbn  j  when  it  will 
be  fit  to  feed  at  leaft  a  Month  be- 
fore Grafs  or  Clover}  for  I  have 
had  this  PJant  eight  Inchc-  high 
by  the  tenth  of  March,  at  which 
time  the  Grafs  in  the  lame  Place 
has  fcarcely  been  one  Inch  high. 

That  the  Cold  will  not  injure 
this  Plant,  1  am  fully  fatisfy'd,  for 
in  theiycry  cold  Winter  Anno  i  72  J, 
I  had  fame  Roots  oi^  this  Plane 
which  were  dug  up  in  OMtr, 
and  laid  upon  the  Ground  In  the 
open  Air  till  the  Beginning  of 
Msreki  when  I  pbnted  them  ^ 
gain,  and  they  (hot  out  very  vigo- 
roufly  ibon  tfccr,  nay  even  while 
they  lay  upon  the  Ground,  they 
ftruck  out  Fibres  from  the  Under- 
fidc  of  the  Roc  s,  and  had  begun 
to  (boor  green  from  the  Crown  of 
the  Roots.  Bat  that  Wet  will  de- 
ftroy  the  Roots,  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced, for  I  fbw'd  a  little  of  the 
Seed  upon  a  moid  Spot  of  Ground 
for  a  Trial,  which  came  up  very 
"Well,  and  flounfli'd  exceedingly  du- 
ring the  Summer-leaibn  j  but  in 
Gutter,  when  the  great  Rains  (elt 
tile  Roots  began  to  rot  at  Bottom* 
ttd  heibre  the  Spring,  were  moft 
of  them  deftroy'd. 

The  beft  Places  to  procure  the 
Seed  from,  are  SmtiurUmdf  and 
the  Northern  Parts  of  fhMTf,  which 
fiiccccd  better  with  us  than  that 
which  comes  from  a  more  South- 
ern Climate  j  But  this  Seed  may 
he  fav'd  in  Eiigland  in  great  Plen- 
ty i  in  order  to  which,  a  fm.iil 
Quantity  of  the  Piants  fhould  be 
iu&;i'd  10  grow  uncuc^  till  the 
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Seeds  are  ripe  i  when  it  niuft  be  cut;* 
and  laid  to  dry  in  an  open  Barn 
where  the  Air  may  freely  pais 
throueht  but  the  Seed  muft  be  do* 
fended  from  the  Wet,  for  if  it  be 
expos'd  thereto,  it  will  (hoot  while 
it  remains  in  the  Pod,  whereby  it 
will  be  fpoil'd :  When  it  is  quite 
dry,  it  muft  be  thraih'd  out  and 
clcans'd  from  the  Husk,  and  pre- 
fcrv'd  in  a  dry  Place  till  the  Sea- 
fbn  tor  lowing  it  :  And  this  Seed 
fav'd  in  Engl  And  is  much  prefera- 
ble to  any  brought  from  Abroad, 
as  I  have  fcvrcral  timt-s  experi- 
cnc'd  i  the  Plants  produc  d  horn  it 
having  been  much  ftrongcr  than 
thoic  produc'd  from  French,  Hdm 
Vitim^  or  Jkirk^  Seeds,  which 
were  ibwn  at  the  fame  Tinier 
and  on  the  lame  Soil  and  Situsc 
tion. 

I  am  inclinable  to  thlnk«  that 
the  Rcafon  of  this  Plant  not  fiic- 
cecHinc^,  when  it  lias  been  lown  in 

England,  has  either  been  occalion'd 
by  the  fowing  it  w.ih  Corn,  with 
which  it  wiii  by  no  means  thrive ; 
(for  t ho'  the  Plant  be  very  hardy 
when  grown  pretty  large,  yet  at  • 
its  firll  comint^  up,  if  it  be  incom- 
moded by  any  other  Plants  or 
Weeds,  it  iclJom  does  well  j  there*" 
fore  it  fliould  always  be  fown  by 
itielf,  and  casdEiiUy  clear'd  from 
Weeds  untO  it  has  Strength,  after 
which  it  is  not  cafily  deftroy'd:) 
Or  perhaps  People  have  ibwn  it  at 
a  wrong  Sea(bn,  or  in  wet  Wea* 
ther,  whereby  the  Seeds  have  rot* 
teJ  and  never  come  up,  which 
hath  diicourag'd  their  atrcmpting  ^ 
it  again:  But  however  ihc  Sue* 
cefs  has  been,  I  dare  aver,  that  if 
the  Method  of  fowiiig  and  mana-" 
ging  of  this  Plirt,  which  is  hero 
laid  down,  be  du'y  to  iowd,  it  will 
be  found  to  thrive  as  well  as  any 
Other  Sort  of  Fodder  now  cwltiva* 
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tdi  in  lEngUnd,  and  will  continue  The  two  firft  Sorts  arc  common 
nluch  loogers  fer  if  the  Ground  in  the  EngUJh  Gardens,  their  Seeds 
be  duly  ftSied  between  each  Crop,  being  frequently  fold  in  the  Seed- 
end  the  laft  Crop  fed,  as  hath  been  (hops  in  Lmm^j  but  the  third  Sort 
direaed,  the  Plants  will  continue  is  pretty  raic  at  prclcnt  in  Mng- 
in  Vigoitt  twenty  Years  or  more  Und. 

without  renewing,  provided  they  The  three  Sorts  may  be  propa- 

arc  not  permitted  to  leed,  which  gated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  up«i 

will  weaken  the  Roots  more  than  a  warm  dry  Border  the  Beginning 

four  times  cutting  it  would  do.  of  Afril,  obfervine  always  to  do  it 

The  Hay  of  this  Plant  (hould  be  in  dry  Weather ;  tor  if  the  Ground 

kept  in  clofe  Barns,  it  being  too  be  very  wet,  or  there  (hould  hap- 

tcndcr  to  be  kept  in  Reeks  open  pen  much  Rain  (bon  after  the? 

to  the  Air  as  other  Hay ;  but  it  arc  put  into  the  Earth,  it  very  o^ 

will  remain  good,  if  well  dr^^d  be-  ten  burfts  and  deftroys  the  Sced$$ 

^Bre  it  be  can/d  in»  three  Years,  but  if  ibme  gentle  Showers  (idl  a- 

The  People  ahmd  reckon  an  Acre  bout  a  Week  or  ten  Days  after  the 

of  this  Fodder  fufficient  to  keep  Seeds  are  fown,  it  will  bring  up 

three  Hories  all  the  Year  round.  the  Plants  in  a  (hort  Time  after. 


^cAOOCHLEATA.Snail-  £ 

^          u  Weeds,  and  thinn'd  out  to  about  a 

The  G^«0«fi  are$  Yoot  afunder  or  more  (tor  they 

7:ht{e  PloMts  digtr  frm  tht  fir-  n^^fi  remain  where    they  were 

wr  m  tiff  Bwfc  W*K»  rf  mfi  fown,   fcldom   (ucceeding  when 


Kiadt  STi  JhAp*d  Uki  0  SitsiL  tranfplanted  0  and  after  this,  they 

There  are  great  Niunbers  of  ^ni  require  no  farther  Care  but 

Sorts  of  this  PSnt  which  arc  pre-  ^^ly  to  keep  them  dear  from 

finr*d  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Va-  Weeds;  and  in  Julf  they  will 

ricty  i  but  I  (haU  in  this  Place  only  gower,  and  their  Fruit  wiU  Hpen  m 

sneotioa  two  or  three  of  the  molt  Thne  after :  When  the  Plant 

curious  Sorts,  which  are  cultiva-  jjj       ^^^^  ^i^^  foft  5,^^  at 

ted  in  Gardens  for  the  Oddnds  of  »  foiall  Diftance,  wiU  appear  as  it 

.their  Fruit.  it  had  a  great  Number  of  SnsiU 

The  Sfecies  arc ;  upon  it ;  and  the  third  Sort,  ha- 

I.  Medica;  fcutellata.J.  B.  The  ving  large  rough  Heads,  will  make 

Snail-Trcfbil,  commonly  ciil'd  ia  the  a  very  good  Appearance :  For  which 

Siid-Jhops  Snails.  lingular  Oddnefs,  a  good  Garden 

!•  liUoiCA ;  orBiculatdJ  y.  B.  flwuld  always  have  a  few  Plants 

flat,  round  Snail-Trefoil.  of  each  Sorr,  cfpccially  lincc  they 

5.  Medic  a;  cochleat^y  fp'Mjk,  require  very  little  Care  to  culdvate 

tthinif  magnis,  utrinque  turbinatu,  them. 

gum  fphudij  r^kxis.   Maii  Hifi.  When  the  Fruit  is  full  ripe,  it 

VricVlY  cochleated  MtdUk,  with  a  (hould  be  gathered  and  laid  by  in  a 

laf«e  Head  tarbinated  on  every  dry  Place  Sir  the  Seeds»  fbr  if  they 

6i&  with  reflex'd  Spines,  $$f9momf  are  permitted  to  renaain  upon  the 

fMWJ,  Horns  and  Hedge-hog.  Plants,  and  there  (hould  Rain  hap* 

4.  MnmcAi  marina.  lAt  Utn,  pen,  the  Seeds  would  fproutinthc 

Sea  iiUUk  or  Soail-Ticfoil*  ileadi»  and  be  deftioy'd. 

The 
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Tlie  fourtli  Son  ii  a  perenoial 
Phoc»  which  it^preierv'd  by  fuch 
Pcrlans  as  are  very  curious  in  col* 
kdiiig  greal  .Variety  of  odd  Plants. 
This  may  be  propagated  by  fow* 
ing  the  Seeds,  as  the  forraer,  or 
by  planting  Cuttings  during  any  ot 
the  Summer- Months,  which  if  wa- 
ter'd  and  fliaded,  will  take  Root 
in  a  (hort  Timej  after  which, 
they  muft  be  planted  in  Pots  till'd 
with  light  Tandy  Earth,  and  Oicl- 
ter'd  in  Winter  under  a  Hot  bed 
Frame,  where  they  may  have  a 
great  Share  of  free  Air  in  mild 
Weather,  tad  only  require  to  be 
skreen'd  from  hard  Froft.  This 
Plant  is  preierv'd  for  the  beautiful 
Whiteneis  of  its  Leaves,  which 
when  intermix'd  with  other  low 
Plants,  makes  a  pretty  Variety. 

MEDICAGOj  Moon-TrefoiL 
The  Characien  are ; 

It  hath  a  pMpHionaceoHs  Flower, 
cut  of  vfh^fe  Empalement  arifes  the 
Fo'mtaly  which  afterwArJs  becomes  a 
plain  orbiculated  Fruit,  Jhaf'd fome- 
what  like  a  Half-Mopni  m  vhick 
m  cmmirii  Kidiey-jhafd  Seeds. 
The  Sfedes  KCi 

I.  Mbdicagos  smmuh  fr.^ifa' 
XMSi  I^unk  Annual  Moon- Trefoil, 
with  ^  Appearance  of  Trefoil. 

1.  MEDiCAQOj  ViUnerariA  faatt 
jaifpanica.  Tourn,  Spaniih  Moon- 
Trefoil,  with  the  Appearance  of 
yulnerarJa. 

3.  Medicag«j  trifolia,  frutefcensy 
incana.  Toitrn,  Shrubby  Three - 
Icav'd  hoary  Moon-Trefoil,  by  ma- 
ny fuppos'd  to  be  the  true  Cytifm 

of  Virgil. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  are  annual 
Plants,  which  are  preferred  in  Bo* 
tanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  more 
fhui  any  lingular  Beauty  or  U& : 
Thefc  may  be  propagated  by  fow- 
U|g  their  Seeds  in  the  Beginning 
Ot  Jifrih  upon  a  Bed  of  light 
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Earth,  In  the  Pkoes  where  thqr 

are  to  remain;  for  they  ^kfon 
iuccecd  when  they  are  tran/pkmt- 

ed  i  and  when  they  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  clear 'd  from  Weeds,  and 
thinn'd  to  the  Diftance  of  a  Foot 
aiunderj  after  which,  they  will  re- 
quire no  farther  Care,  but  only  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and 
in  July  they  will  flower,  and  their 
Seeds  will  be  perfe6l:ed  in  Augujl. 
The  Sced-veffcls  of  thefc  Plants 
being  ihap'd  like  Half-Moons,  is 
the  only  remarkable  Difference  be* 
tween  them  and  the  l##ibiV. 

The  third  Sort  grows  to  be  t 
flrong  Shrub,  and  will  rifi  to  the 
Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet,  and 
may  be  reduc'd  to  a  r^gnlar  Head, 
when  it  will  appear  very  beauti* 
ful :  But  it  fhould  not  be  cut  too 
often,  which  would  prevent  its 
Flowering  i  for  if  the  Shoots  are 
permitted  to  grow  without  much 
Trimming,  they  will  produce  Flow- 
ers moll  Parts  of  the  Year,  which, 
together  with  the  Beauty  of  its 
SiKer  cdkmr'd  Leaver  renders  it 
worthy  of  a  Place  la  every  good 
Garden, 

This  Plant  may  he  propagated 
by  fowing  the  Seeds,  either  upon 
a  moderate  Hot-bed,  or  a  warm 
Border  of  light  Earth,  in  the  Be* 
ginning  of  April-,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  clear *d  from  Weeds :  But 
they  ihould  remain  undifturb'd,  if 
fbwn  in  the  common  Ground, 
'till  the  April  following ;  but  if  on 
a  Hot-bed,  they  flioiUd  be  tranl^ 
planted  about  Midj$$mmer  into 
Pots,  placing  them  in  the  Shade 
until  they  have  taken  Root :  After 
which,  they  may  be  remov'd  into 
a  Situation  where  they  may  be 
fcrecn'd  from  ftrong  Winds,  in 
which  they  may  abide  'till  the 
Latter-end  of  0^«r,  when  they 
I  }  maft 
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IklUft  be  put  into  a  Frame,  m  or- 
fler  to  (Keller  'em  from  hard  Froftsj 
for  thoie  Plants  which  have  been 
brought  up  tenderly,  will  be  liable 
to  Ibfter  by  hard  Frofts,  cfpcciaily 
while  they  are  young.    In  April 
following  thcfe  Plants  may  be  flia- 
ken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  placed 
into  the  full  Ground  where  they 
•re   defign'd   to  remain,  which 
ihould  be  in  a  light  Soil,  and  a 
warm  Situation,  m  which  th^ 
will  endure  the  CM  of  our  ordi- 
nary Winters  extremely  well,  and 
continue  to  produce  Flowers  moft 
part  of  the  Year. 

Tbofe  alfo  which  were  (own  in 
an  open  Border  may  be  tranfplant- 
ed  in  the  u4pril  following  in  the 
fame  Manner :   But  in  doing  of 
this,  you  muft:  be  careful  to  take 
^em  up  with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  if  poflible }  as  alio  to 
water  and  fhad^  'cm  until  they 
have  taken  Root  5  after  which, 
they  will  reauire  little  more  Care 
than  to  keep  cm  clear.firom  Weeds, 
ifid  to  prune  their  Heads  once  a 
Year,  i.  e.  About  the  Beginning  of 
y$ify,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to 
a  regular  Figure:  But  vou  {1.ould 
never  prune  them  early  in  the 
Spring,  nor  late  in  the  uitttumni 
for  if  Froft  fhould  happen  fbon  af- 
ter they  arc  pruned,  it  wiildcflroy 
the  tender  Branches,  and,  many 
times,  the  whole  Plant  is  loft 
thereby. 

Thcfe  Plants  have  been  conflant- 
ly  prefcTvM  in  the  Grcen-houfc, 
luppofing  'cm  \|ary  tender :  But  1 
have  had  large  PLnts  of  this  Kind, 
which  have  remainM  in  the  open 
Air  in  a  warm  Situation  many 
Tears  without  any  Cover,  and 
liare  been  much  Aron^er,  and 
flower'd  I  cttcr,  than  thole  which 
were  hou(cd:  Though,  indeed,  it 
Will  be  proper  to  keep  a  Piaut  or 

\  «  •  •  • 
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two  in  Shelter,  left,  by  a  very  le* 
verc Winter  (which  fbmetimes  hap- 
pens in  England)  the  Plants  alMToad 
fliould  be  deftroy*d. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by    Cut  rings,    which    fliould  be 
planted  in  uipril,  upon  a  Bed  of 
light  Earth,  and  water'd  and  flia- 
dcd  unt'l  they  have  taken  Root} 
after  which  they  may  be  exposed 
to  the  ojpen  Ah*,  but  they  fhouU 
remain  m  the  ^me  Bed  till  the 
jfpril  following  before  they  are 
tranfpianted  y  by  which  Time  they 
will  have  m$de  ftrong  Roots,  and 
may  be  removVl  then  with  Safety 
to  the  Places  where  they  are  to 
remain,  obferving  (as  was  before 
dire£lcd)  to  water  and  ftiadc  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root :  After 
which    you   may  train  them  up 
with  ftrait  Stems,  by  faftcning  them 
to  Sticks,  otherwife  they  are  apt 
to  grow  crooked  and  irregular; 
and  when  you  have  got  their  Stems 
to  the  Heteht  you  defign  them» 
they  may  then  be  reduc'd  to  ^o> 
bular  Heads,  and  with  pruning 
their  irregular  Shoots  every  Year, 
they  may  be  kept  in  very  good 
Order. 

Tbis  Plant  grows  in  great  Plen- 
ty in  the  Kingdom  of  NdfUs, 
where  the  Goats  feed  upon  it, 
with  whofe  Milk  the  Inhabitants 
make  great  Quantities  of  Cheefc: 
It  alfo  grows  in  the  Iflands  of  the 
ArchipdagOy  where  the  Turks  ufe 
the  Wood  of  fhefe  Shrubs  to  make 
Handles  to  their  Sabres  i  and  the 
Calogers  of  Fatmos  make  their  Beds 
ofthiaWood. 

'  This  is»  as  hath  been  before  ob- 
iervVl,  by  many  People  fuppos'd  to' 
be  the  Cytifus  of  Pir^l,  Ctrnmllih 
and  the  old  Writers  in  Husbandry* 
which  they  mention  as  an  extra- 
ordinary Plant,  and  worthy  ot  Cul- 
(ivatloQ  fgr  Fodder  1  ftwa  whence 
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iefcnl  P€rfi>nc  have  recommenced 
it  as  worth  our  Care  in  England. 
But  however  ufefal  this  Plant*  may 
be  in  Cretty  Sicily^  NapUs,  or  thole 
warmer  Countries,  yet  I  am  per- 
fuadcd  it  will  never  thrive  in  Eng- 
land, Co  as  to  be  of  any  real  A(l- 
vantage  for  that  Pur  pole;  for  in 
icvcrc  Froft  it  is  very  fubjed  to 
be  defh-oy'd,  or  tt  mSt  &  much 
danag'd  as  not  to  recover  its  for* 
4iier  Verdure  before  the  Middle  or 
ktter  End  of  MMy%  aod  the  Shoots 
which  are  produc'd,  will  not  bear 
xuttiog  above  once  in  a  SumiBery 
and  then  will  not  be  of  any  confi- 
^erabk  Lengthy  and  the  Stems 
Rowing  very  woody,  will  render 
the  cutting  of  it  very  troublefbmc : 
So  that  upon  the  Whole,  it  can 
never  anfwer  the  Trouble  and  Ex- 
pence  in  cultivating  it,  nor  is  it 
worth  the  Trial,  lince  wc  have  fo 
many  other  Plants  preferable  to  it ; 
though  in  hot,  dry,  rocky  Coun- 
tries, where  few  other  Plants  will 
tiviv^  this  may  be  cultivated  to 
great  Advantage,  finoe  in  £uch  Sir 
mations  this  Plant  will  live  many 
Tears,  and  thrive  very  well. 

But  however  unfit  this  may  be 
for  fuch  Ufes  in  EngUnJ^  yet  to 
the  Beautv  of  its  hoary  Leaves, 
which  will  abide  all  the  Year,  to- 
other with  its  long  Continuance 
m  Flower,  it  dcferves  a  Place  in 
^ery  good  Garden,  where  being 
intcrmix'd  with  Shrubs  of  the 
fame  Growth,  it  makes  a  very  a- 
grceablc  Variety. 

MEDLAR  -y  vide  Melpihis. 

^ELAMPYRUMi  Cow-Wheat. 
The  ChMTuHirs  are; 

Tbi  tetuvis  grw  oppofitt  by  Pairs: 
Tim  Tkmr  eonftfts  if  oru  tttif^  %s  «f 
0ui  ancmolmi  ferfiiia$ed  Figitre,  snJ 
SvUedhue  two  lifsi  tbiufpinmfi  ef 
•Meb  hmt  0  Sfir,  Sut  tbi  trndtr 
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ont  is  entire:  The  Fruit  is  retmd, 
and  divided  into  two  Cells,  containing 
Seeds  refembl'mg  Grains  ef  IVheM* 
The  Species  are ; 

1 .  Melampyrum  i  luteum,  lati' 
folium.  C.  B,  P.  Yellow  broad* 
leav'd  Cow- Wheat. 

2.  Melampyrum  j  lute/m,  angw 
fiHolium.  C.  B.  P.  Narrow-lcav'd 
Teilaw  Gow- Wheat. 

rMfiente.  C  B.  P.  Cow>Wheat,  with 
purpliih  Tops. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  are  very 
common  in  Woods  and  fliady  Pla- 
ces, growing  near  the  Foot  of 
Trees  in  divers  Parts  of  England, 
and  are  never  icakirated  in  Gar- 

dcn5. 

The  third  Sort  is  very  rarely 
found  wild  in  England i  but,  in 
Weji-Friejland  and  Flanders  it  grows 
very  plentifully  among  the  Corn, 
and  Clujius  ilys,  it  fpoils  their 
Bread,  making  it  dark,  and  that 
thoie  who  cat  of  it,  us'd  to  be 
troubled  with  HeavhielB  of  the 
Head*  hi  the  iame  mamwr  as  if 
they  had  eaten  Ikmid  or  OdUri 
but  Mr.  fifty  %s,  He  has  eat  of 
this  Bread  very  ohen,  hnt  coald 
never  perceive  that  it  aqf 
difagrecable  Tafle,  or  that  it  was 
accounted  unwholfome  by  the 
Country  People,  who  never  endea- 
vour to  feparate  it  from  the  Cam ; 
and  Tabernemontmuis  declares.  He 
has  often  eaten  it  without  any 
Harm,  and  lays,  it  makes  a  very 
pieaiant  Bread.  It  is  a  delicious 
Food  for  Cattle,  ptrticoMy  for 
fattening  of  Oxem  and  Omsi  For 
which  Purpose  it  may  be  cultiv»> 
ted  m  tiie  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  dire^ed  for  the  FAgvpyrum  or 
Bucli'Wbeetti  it  kives  a  light  fin*, 
dy  Soil. 

MELIANTUliSi  Hooey-Flower. 

14  The 
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The  CSmttStirs  m\ 

Ji  iNiib  0  fmmuMl  Ro9t,  miJtb§ 
JlppiMMnce  if  a  Shrui :  The  Leaves 
are  like  thofe  ^Burnet:  The  Cup  tf 
iht  Ficwer  is  diviM  mt0  fivirsl 
TMrts:  The  Flower  conf^s  ef  four 
Leaves,  and  is  of  an  anomalous  Fi- 
gt*re  :  The  Petals  (or  Leaves)  are 
plac'J  fometimes  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Fan,  and  at  other  times  are  of  a  co- 
ideal  Figure :  The  Ovary  becomes  a 
^rmt  rifim^ling  a  Bladder  four  cor- 
ntf^i,  JSwhd  im  jmr  Cells,  and 
fngmnu  with  Seeds. 
TbtSfedesixei 

I.  Meliamtbus;  jffricamts,  H. 
Z,  The  large  Honey-flawer»  vsd- 
garljf  eaWd,  The  Loctts  er  Wild 
Honey. 

1.  Mfltanthus;  Africanusy  mi- 
nor,  fasti  Jus.  Com,  Rar.  The  iioial- 
Icr  (linking  Honcy-flowcr. 

The  firft  of  thcfe  Plants  is  pret- 
ty common  in  many  EngUfly  Gar- 
dens, where  it  is  prelcrv'd  as  a 
Curioiity.  This  poduces  large 
Spikes  of  Chocolate^oIoiirM  flow- 
CIS  ih  Majfi  in  each  of  wluch  is 
contatn'd  a  brge  Quantity  of  a  Uack 
iweet  Liquor,  from  whence  it  is 
fiippos'd  tt>  doive  its  Name. 

This  Plant  was  formerly  pre- 
fcrv'd  in  Grccn-houfes  as  a  tender 
Exotick  ;  but,  if  planted  in  a  dry 
Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation,  will 
endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary 
Winters  very  well  i  and  if,  in  a  Cc- 
vcrc  Froft,  the  Tops  of  them  lliouid 
be  dcftroyed,  yet  the  Roots  will 
abide,  and  put  forth  again  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Spring,  fo  that  there  is  Ho 
great  Danger  of  loiing  it  j  and  the 
Fiants  which  grow  in  the  open 
Air»  do  always  flower  much  bet- 
ter than  thole  which  are  prcferv'd 
in  the  Green 'houie»  as  being  lefs 
drawn,  which  otten  prevents  their 
piodttciog  any  Flowers. 
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Thb  Plant  maf  he  propag:tted 
by  taking  off  its  Suckers  or  Side- 
(hoots  any  Time  firom  March  to 
September,  obferving  to  chule  Incli 
as  are  flirnifli'd  with  Fibres  i  and 
after  they  arc  planted,  you  muft 
water,  and  fhade  them,  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds: 
They  may  alfb  be  propagated  by 
planting  Cuttings,  during  any  of 
the  Summer  Afonths;  w|uch»  if 
watered  and  flnded,  will  take  Root 
very  weH  and  may  afterwards  be 
tranfplanttd  where  they  are  de» 
fign'd  to  remain. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  leis  common 
than  the  former,  and  only  to  be 
found  in  fbme  curious  Collections  of 
Plants,  tho'  it  fcems  to  be  equally 
as  hardy  as  the  former.  This  pro- 
duces lefler  Spikes  of  Flowers,  but 
they  are  much  more  beautiful  than 
the  former,  their  Flowers  having 
a  Mixture  of  Red.  Green  and  Yd- 
bw.  Tiiis  prodnces  its  Flowers 
in  JA^,  and  Ibmetimes  perfefts 
its  Seeds  with  us,  by  which  it 
may  be  propagated :  And  the  Pknts 
obtained  from  flich  Seeds,  woidd 
be  hardier  than  thofe  wiiich  come 
from  Abroad,  or  arerais'd  firom  Slips. 
This  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  former,  and 
requires  much  the  fame  Culture, 
though  it  is  commonly  prcfervd 
in  the  Grccn-houfei  but  I  have 
fcen  Plants  of  this  Kind  which 
were  growing  in  the  Gardens  of 
Charles  du  Beh,  Efq^  at  Wtebtm 
in  Smreyt  under  a  warm  Wdl» 
which  pioduc'd  a  greater  Qo^uidtT 
of  Flowers,  and  ripened  their  Seeds 
better  than  any  of  thofe  Plants 
which  were  preferv'd  in  theGreeo- 
houfe.  This  Sort  commonly  grows 
to  a  greater  Height  than  the  for* 

xneri 
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Her,  and  its  Braochei  become  more 

woody. 

MELILOTUS;  Melilot. 
The  Characiers  arc; 

If  hath  a  papilionaceous  Tlftwer; 
cut  of  vphofe  Empalement  arifes  the 
Pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes  a 
mked  CapfuU,  that  is  not  hid  in 
the  Empalement  (as  in  Trefoil)  preg- 
mmu  with  m$9rtm  romiiflt  Seeds : 
Z3»  thefe  Nttis  mMf  h  added,  tht 
Letn/es  inrn  Threes  me  the  Wtot' 
JUlhp  ied  the  Flmfers  mr$  pUiutd 
m  m  Spike. 

The  SpeeUt  ore ;  , 

I.  Melilotus  j  officinrnmn,  Cer- 
mams,  C.  B,  P.  Common  Mr- 
iiUt. 

1.  Melilotus  j  fruticofSt  Candi- 
da, major  ^  Mor.  Hijl,  Shrubby 
lilot,  with  a  white  Flower. 

^.  Melilotus,-  major,  odorata, 
violacea.  Mor  Hift,  Greater  fwect- 
fcciited  Melilot,  with  a  Violet-co- 
ypfis'd  Elp  wer,  commmly  call'd  Sweet 
TkM,  «r  Lotus  Urbana. 

Tliere  are  iereral  Species  of  this^ 
PJant»  which  are  preierv'd  in  cari- 
ous Botanfck  Gardens  fiv  Variety  i 
hat  as  they  are  Plants  of  little 
Bcttity  or  £6  I  (hall  pais  them 
07cr  without  naming.  The  firft 
Sort  here  mentioned,  is  that  ufcd 
to  make  the  Melilot  Vlaifter :  This 
is  found  wild  in  feveral  Parts  of 
Inglandj  but  is  generally  cultivated 
in  ibmc  Gardens  near  London,  from 
whence  the  Markets  are  fupply'd 
with  it.  The  lecond  Sort  is  by 
fime  fupposVi  to  be  only  a  Varie- 
ty of  the  firft>  diftring  in  the  Co- 
lour ot  its  Flowersi  Kit  th^  is  a 
Miihke,  for  the  whole  PJnit  has  a 
very  different  Appearance  the 
Leaves  being  narrower,  the  Stalks 
much  taller,  nor  has  it  near  fo 
ftrong  a  Scent.  The  third  Sort  is 
^medmes  ufed  in  Medicine,  but 
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is  rarely  cultivated  except  in  Bots»> 
nick  Gardens. 

Thefe  may  be  all  cultivated  by 
fowing  their  Seeds  in  March,  upon 
a  Bed  of  light  Earth  i  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  (hould 
cither  be  tranfplanted  out,  or  hoed* 
fo  as  to  leave  'em  eight  or  ten  In- 
ches afundcr  (efpecially  the  two 
firft  Sorts,  which  will  abide  two 
or  three  Years,  and  grow  very 
large)  obierving  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds,  and  thf  Auguft 
following  they  will  flower  i  when 
thev  may  be  cut  for  Uie,  which 
will  cauie  them  to  puOi  out  new 
Shoots,  whereby  the  Roots  will 
be  maintain'd  through  the  Winter, 
and  flower  in  May  or  the  Begin- 
ning of  June  the  luccceding  Year. 
The  cutting  off  the  Shoots  when 
the  Plant  is  in  flower,  will  main- 
tain the  Roots  much  longer  than 
if  they  were  permitted  to  ftand 
till  the  Seeds  arc  ripe,  fo  that  thofe 
Roots  you  intend  for  Seeds,  muft  • 
not  be  depended  on  to  ftand  very 
long. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant, 
winch  may  be  fbwn  as  the  two 
former,  but  ihould  not  he  tranf^ 
planted,  but  rather  hoed  out  to 
the  Diftance  of  five  or  fix  Inches, 
and  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
fame  Place,  obferving  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds,  and  they  will 
flower  in  June,  and  their  Scida 
will  be  ripe  in  Auguft, 

MELISSA  i  Baulm. 
The  CharaBers  are ; 

It  is  a  verticillate  Plant,  with  a 
Ubiated  FUwer,  confifting  of  one 
Lerf,  whefe  Upper-lip  is  roundijh^ 
upright,  med  dkdded  kite  tw^i  bsu 
the  Under-Up  isHttbito  three  Ifms: 
Out  of  the  Tlewer<Hp  rifes  the  Pm»« 
tal,  which  is  attended,  as  it  were, 
with  fm  ^mhfe^fi  thefe  etfttr* 

wards 
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Witfis  ttirn  to  fo  mikny  Seeds,  which 
•re  roHndiJh,  and  inclos\l  in  the 
lUmr-cup.  To  thefe  Notes  may  be 
4nUed,  the  Flowfrs  an  prodttc'd  fir»m 
the  Wiiiis  of  th$  Jjumtesy  hut  Mr$ 
4MI  wkotkd  quki  fmmd  the  Stslks^ 
The  Species  are; 

I.  M11.ISCA;  btrte^fis,  C.  &  T, 
Caiden-Badm. 

»•  Mbussa)  bcftenfisy  foliis  ex 
fttH9  vartegittis*  Garden  Baulmi 
imxk  jeUow  variegated  Leaves. 

^.  Melissa  ;  Ktmana,  moUiter 
Jurfmta,  graveolens.  H.  R.  ?ar. 
Stinking  Roman  Bauhii»  wick  fott- 
M  hairy  Leaves. 

There  arc  fome  other  Species  of 
ttis  Plant  which  arc  prcfcrv'd  in 
-curious  Gardens  for  Variety  i  but 
as  they  are  never  cultivated  for 
Vie,  fo  I  (hail  pa&  diem  by  vnth^ 
cut  naming. 

The  firft  of  tlkefe  Sorts  is  cultk 
%ated  io  Gardens  for  Medicinal  and 
Culinary  Uie:  This  is  propagated 
%y  parting  the  Roots,  cither  in 
^ii^  or  Jkititmn,  planting  the 
Slips  at  about  eight  or  ten  Inches 
Diftance,  in  Beds  about  four  Feet 
xiiride,  Iciving  a  Path  two  Feet  be- 
tween the  Beds,  for  the  Convcni- 
cncy  of  cleaning,  watering,  and 
cutting  the  Plants. 

When  they  are  firrt:  planted,  if 
the  Staion  proves  dry,  you  muft 
carefully  water  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root,  otherwiie  they  will 
be  fubjed^  to  decay»  but  after- 
wards they  witt  require  no  farther 
Care,  but  only  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds.  Thefe  Plants  ^oold 
he  tranfplanted  and  parted  every 
^her  Year,  otherwiie  their  Roots 
ivill  grow  fo  large  as  to  injure  each 
other,  and  for  want  of  Room  wiU 
tot  and  decay. 

The  variegated  Sort  makes  a  ve- 
ry pretty  Appearance  in  the  Spring 
Scoibtti  while  ikQ  Leaves  aie  young> 


but  afterwards  their  Beauty  goes 
offj  however,  a  fe^  Plants  of  this 
Sort  may  be  planted  in  large  Bor» 
dcrs  for  Variety; 
The  third  Swt  Is  a  Plant  of  no 

Seat  Beauty  or  Ufe  hut  is  pre- 
rv'd  in  ievcfil  curious  Gardens 
for  Variety.  This  is  fomewhat 
tender*  mi  (hould  have  a  dry  Soti 
and  a  warm  Situation,  otherwifo 
it  is  fomctimes  deftroy'd  in  ievein 
Frofts. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  will  grow 
in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation ; 
but  the  ftrip'd  Sort  (hould  not 
have  a  rank  Soil,  ^which  would 
caufc  it  to  grow  vigoroufly,  where- 
by the  Beauty  of  its  variegated 
Leaves  foon  goes  off. 

MELISSA  TURCICA^  vidi 
Moldavica.  ^ 

MELO^  A  Melon. 

The  ChMTO^s  are ; 

The  Flover  em^ts  of  om  Lui^ 
which  is  of  the  expatukd  BtU-fha^ 
cut  into  Jevtral  Segments^  and  ex» 
acily  like  thofe  of  the  CucumSer: 
Some  of  thefe  Tlovoers  are  Sarren, 
not  adhering  to  the  Embryo  t  others 
are  fruitful,  grorving  upon  the  Em- 
bryo, which  is  afterwards  chang'd 
into  a  Fruit,  for  the  mofi  part  of  an 
Oval-fhape,  fmooth  or  wrinkled,  and 
divided  into  thrjce  feminal  Apart' 
mentst  which  feem  to  U  cut  mu 

Sttds. 

The  Sfetkrm} 

1 .  MsLo  5  vsdgans,  C.  B.  f.  Com* 
mon  Musk  Mihn, 

2.  Mflo;  rcnmdus,  parvus.  C 
B,  P.  Small  round  Musk  Melm^ 
commonly  calVd,  The  Portugal  or 
Pocket  Melon, 

3.  Mflo  J  rericNjarus.  y^S^Het' 
ted  or  wrought  Melon. 

4.  MtLOi  magnus,  cortice  virentet 
femine  parvo*  J,       Greater  Musk 

MeUth 
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Htlmj  with  a  fmooth  green  Skin, 
aod  a  (mall  Seed. 
p  Melo  5  Hifpanicus,  emicB  ill' 
mm  rubenti.  White  Spaoilh 
Udm  $  mlg6. 

ratf».  Tlie  Green  flefh'd 
fiiig6. 

There  arc  (cvcral  other  Varie- 
ties of  Melons  which  are  annually 

brouj^ht  into  Fn^lanJ;  but  a';  ma- 
ny of  them  are  only  accidental  Va- 
riations, and  feldom  continue  to 
produce  the  fame  Kinds  from  Seed 
aga/n,  Co  it  would  be  to  little  Pur- 
poic  to  enumerate  them  in  this 
Place. ' 

As  there  is  not  any  Plant  cultt- 
Ttted  in  the  Kitchen-Garden,  which 
die  Gardeners  near  Ltndm  have  a 
gretter  Ambition  to  produce  early 
and  in  Plenty  $  Co  there  is  a  great 
Number  of  Methods  now  praftis'd 
m  the  raifing  and  drefTmg  of  the 
Vines,  in  order  to  obtain  tiiem  in 
greater  Perfection  •.  But  to  enume- 
rate thr.m  all  in  this  Place,  would 
greatly  exceed  my  intended  Bounds, 
therefore  I  fhali  only  fet  down  the 
plain  and  eafy  Method,  whereby  a 
Perfon  may  depend  on  having  a 
good  Crop  of  Melons  whenever  the 
xaibn  is  tolerably  good  for  them, 
provided  the  Seed  be  good>  and  the 
btredions  dulf  follow'd. 

And  firft,  as  to  the  Choice  of  Seed : 
In  this  you  mud  be  careful>  becauie 
the  whole  Saccefs  of  your  Labour 
and  Expcncc  depends  upon  it.  Yott 
Aould  annually  (if  pK>flthlej  exchange 
tour  Seeds,  and  not  continue  to 
five  and  Tow  the  fame  for  fevcral 
Years  in  the  fame  Ground,  for  they 
will  certainly  degenerate  in  two  or 
three  Years,  and  from  being  extra- 
ordinary good  Sorts,  will  become 
very  bad  j  therefore  you  fliould 
nurchafe  fbmc  good  Melons  from 
Ionic  GarUeoi  at  a  great  Diilancc 
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from  you  j  which  Seed  (provided 
the  Fruit  was  well-tafted,  high- 
coloured,  and  of  a  firm  Nature^ 
Ihoald  be  carefully  prcfcrv'd  two  or 
three  Years  before  it  be  fown, 
when  it  will  not  be  fii  fubjca  to 
produce  ftrong  hizuriant  Vines,  but 
will  be  more  prododive  of  Fnut» 
(for  as  I  have  ob/crv'd,  that  hf 
keeping  thcfc  Seeds,  they  annually 
lofe  of  their  Weighti  fo  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  watery  Parts  do  fii^ 
evaporate  j  and  thefc  arc  what  pro- 
mote Luxuriancy  in  all  Plants, 
therefore  the  more  of  thcfe  are  loft 
by  keeping,  o*c.  the  more  fruitful 
will  the  Plants  be):  but  it  muft  be 
obfcrv'd,  that  although  thele  Seeds 
will  retain  their  growing  Quality 
for  eight  or  ten  Years,  yet  they  are 
not  near  &  good  at  that  Age  (what- 
ever may  have  been  laid  to  the 
contrarvjj  for  the  Plants  produced 
&om  itich  Seeds  are  generally  toa 
weak  to  produce  Fruit  of  any  con- 
fiderablc  Size,  and  Seed  of  three  at 
four  Years  old  is  by  the  beft  Judges 
always  preferred. 

But  if  you  cannot  obtain  Seeds  of 
that  Age,  and  are  oblig'd  to  low 
new  ones,  then  you  Ihould  either 
carry  it  in  your  Breeches  Pocket, 
where  it  may  be  kept  warm,  or 
plac'd  at  a  proper  Diftance  from  a 
¥ire  two  Months  before  it  be  fownj 
by  which  means  the  watry  Parts 
Will  be  carry'd  off,  and  the  Seed 
prove  equally  as  good  as  if  it  had 
been  kept  two  or  three  Years,  as 
hath  been  experienc'd  by  ievcral 
curious  Peribns* 

There  are  commonly  great  Quaa^ 
tities  of  Melon  Seed  brought  into 
England  annually  as  great  Curiofi* 
ties,  which  often  tempts  the  Garw 
deners  to  fbw  it,  expefting  fbme- 
thing  very  exrr(^)rdinary  from  it; 
but  it  feldom  happens  that  it  ever 
proves  good,  therefore  great  Cire 

ihould 
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Ihould  be  taken  to  know  from 
whence  it  comes  j  by  which  may 
be  gather'd  how  proper  it  is  for  our 
Climate,  and  alfo  foine  Judgment 
made  of  the  Goodncfs  of  the  Sorts : 
For  thoie  MiUm  which  are  pro- 
dttc'd  in  xhtWefi-ltuUiSt  are  gene- 
rally my  large,  and  being  brought 
Ivoin  1  very  hot  Country,  ieldom 
come  to  any  thing  in  England  \  and 
thofe  Seeds  which  come  from  Spa'm^ 
Italy,  or  the  Levant,  are  ickiora 
good  for  much,  the  Gardeners  in 
thofc  Countries  being  very  carelefs 
in  iavmg  their  Seeds :  But  the  bcft 
Country  to  procure  Melon  Seeds 
from,  is  Languedoc  in  the  South  of 
Trance,  where  the  Gardeners  emu- 
late each  other  in  producing  the 
lineftMflMM.  and  the  Seeds  brought 
from  thence  are  much  preferSile 
to  any  iavVl  in  EngUni^  and  do 
^cceed  better  than  thole  lidrought 
from  moft  other  Countries. 

Having  thus  largely  treated  of 
the  Choice  of  Seeds,  I  fhall  now 
proceed  to  the  McthoJ  and  Times 
of  fb  wing  the  in  j  which,  according 
to  the  common  Practice  of  the  Gar- 
deners near  London,  is  at  two  Sea- 
ions,  ria:.  The  firfl,  (which  is  for 
the  early  Crop,  to  be  planted  under 
Frames)  m  the  Utter  End  of  7^- 
nuaryy  or  the  Beginning  ot  Fihruaryi 
tbo*  indeed  there  are  ibme  who* 
endeavouring  to  produce  early  Fruit, 
§om  their  §;eds  in  Decemoert  but 
then  there  muft  be  a  great  Expence 
and  Care,  otherwiie  they  will  come 
to  nothing  :  So  that  the  moft 
certain  Scafoo  is  that  bcfore-mcn- 
tion*d  i  for  if  by  great  Care  the 
Plants  tvhich  arc  rats'd  fboner  are 
prc{erv'd  in  Health,  yet  when  the 
Fruit  ftrft  appears,  it  the  Beds  are 
not  in  good  Temper  for  Heat,  and 
great  Care  be  not  taken  in  giving 
them  a  juft  Proportion  of  Air,  the 
Fruit  will  fiill  00  and  come  to  ao- 
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thing.  The  (econd  Seafbn  for  (ow- 
ing this  Seed  (which  is  for  Bell  or 
Hand-Glallcs)  is  about  the  Beginning 
of  March,  or  a  little  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  Earlinefs  or  Latenefs  of 
the  Sealbn  >  and  is  the  general  Crop 
of  MUlms  which  are  commoQiy 
ripe  infmfy  or  jiuguft  :  But  I 
lhall  firft  begin  with  Diieftioos^ 
for  Raifing  and  Managmg  the  early 
Crop  lor  Frames. 

About  fcvcn  or  eight  Days  before 
you  intend  to  ibw  the  Seeds,  you 
muft  prepare  a  Parcel  of  new  Horfe- 
Dung  from  the  Stable,  which  fhould 
be  caft  up  (together  with  the  Lit- 
ter) into  a  round  Heap,  mixing 
therewith  a  few  Sea-Coal  Afhes, 
which  will  help  to  preferve  the 
Heat  of  the  Dung.  After  it  has 
lam  in  the  Heap  a  Week,  it  will 
have  acqiurVI  Heat  enough  for  the 
Purpoie :  You  muft  therobre  dig  a 
Trench  the  Length  and  Width  of 
the  Frame  you  intend  for  the  Bed* 
and  about  a  Foot  deep,  (provided 
the  Ground  be  dry  ;  but  if  it  be 
wet,  the  Trench  fhould  not  be 
a1x)vc  three  or  tour  Inches  deep); 
into  this  Trench  you  muft  lay  the 
Dung,  ob{erving  to  ftiake  and  work 
it  well  with  the  Fork,  Co  that  every 
Fart  of  it  may  be  cauall^  ftirr'd, 
whereby  it  wifl  fittk  all  alikei  and 
it  (hould  be  beaten  down  with  the 
Fork,  to  prevent  the  Heat  firom 
going  off  too  foon  :  This  Dung 
flmuld  be  laid  three  Feet  thick  j  and 
after  having  made  it  cxaftly  level 
on  the  Top,  you  fhould  lay  Ibinc 
fine  light  Earth  thereon,  about 
three  Inches  thick,  on  which  the 
Seeds  fliould  be  fown  two  Days 
after  the  Bed  is  made,  covering  it 
about  half  an  Inch  with  the  fame 
light  Earth.  If  after  the  Seed  be 
ibwn,  the  Bed  fliould  prove  vcrv 
hot,  you  muft  raiie  the  Light  with 
a  Stone  about  an  Inch  high>  which 

wiU 
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#ni  make  Way  for  the  Steam  oi 
the  Bed  to  pafi  off »  But  if  ic 
fiXMikl  prove  cool,  you  muft  lay 
ibme  Litter  about  the  Sides,  and 
cover  the  Glafs  well  with  Mats  or 
Straw  every  Night,  and  in  bad 
Weather,  which  will  foon  bring  it 
to  a  Heat.  In  about  five  Days 
after  the  Seed  is  fown,  the  Plants 
will  appear  above-ground  i  when 
you  muft  carefully  give  them  Air, 
to  prerent  theb  bciiift  iiafibotted  by 
the  Steam  oi  the  Bed,  as  alio  torn 
the  Giafi  e?ery  Day,  wbea  the 
Weather  is  fair,  to  dry  off  the 
Damp  which  fettles  upon  the  Glafsi 
and  if  the  Weather  fliould  not  ad- 
mit of  the  Glafs  lying  the  wrong 
Side  upwards  to  dry,  then  you 
muft  only  turn  it,  and  wipe  off  all 
the  Moiilure  with  a  woollen  Cloth, 
and  turn  the  Glafs  again  j  for  if  the 
Moi/lurc,  which  is  collcdled  upon 
the  Undcrfidc  of  the  Glafs,  be  iiif- 
fcr'd  to  fail  upon  the  Plants,  it  will 
occalktQ  their  changing  yellow,  and 
cauie  them  to  be  very  weaki  for 
this  proceeds  from  the  Steam  of 
the  Duag  and  Earth*  and  the  Per- 
i^Mratioa  of  the  Plants,  which  be* 
ing  oonfin'd  and  mix'd  together, 
becomes  of  a  rancid  Nature,  and 
fo  proves  deftni^ve  to  whatever 
Plants  it  lodges  upon*  or  that  im« 
bibe  any  Part  of  it. 

You  Ihould  aifo,  fo  foon  as  the 
Plants  appear,  cad  up  a  frefli  Heap 
of  new  CXing,  as  before ;  and  after 
having  lain  in  the  Heap  about  lix 
Days,  you  may  make  a  new  Bed  in 
the  Manner  betore  directed,  cover- 
ing the  Dung  three  Inches  thick 
with  good  frefii  light  Earth  i  then 

£ut  on  the  Frame  and  Glailb,  and 
t  it  remain  two  or  three  Days 
f»  the  great  Meat  to  pais  off  before 
you  fit  the  Plants  therein,  that  the 
Bed  may  be  of  a  moderate  Temper, 
odierwiie  the  Roots  of  the.  Plants 
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will  bum  :  When  yon  find  your 
Bed  of  a  proper  Temper  ibr  Heat, 

which  you  may  calily  know,  by 
thruftin^  your  Finger  down  in  the 
Earth,  letting  it  remain  a  fraall 
Time,  and  it  you  feel  no  violent 
P^cat,  then  you  may  be  fure  there 
will  be  no  Danger  oF  injuring  them 
thereby :  Therefore  you  fl^ould  take 
up  the  Plants  carefully  out  of  the 
Seed-bed,  (railing  them  with  your 
Finger,  that  the  Roots  may  not  be 
injur'd)  and  prick  them  into  the 
new  Bed,  about  three  Inches  Di- 
ftance  each  *Way,  covering  the 
Glafleswith  Mats,  if  the  Sun  Ihotdd 
be  warm,  till  they  have  takoiRoot. 
after  which  you  muft  be  very  care- 
ful to  give  them  Air  in  Proportion 
to  the  Heat  of  the  Bed,  othcrwife 
they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and 
change  yellow:  You  muft  alio,  as 
the  Stems  of  the  Plants  advance  in 
Height,  put  in  fume  dry  frefli  Earth 
between  them,  to  earth  the  Shanks, 
which  will  greatly  increafe  their 
Strength  j  and  be  very  careful  to 
wipe  the  Moifture  off  from  the 
Gltrnb,  as  was  before  direded,  for 
the  Reafons  already  laid  downs  and 
proportion  your  Covering  of  Mats 
every  Night  to  the  Heat  of  the 
Bed. 

In  about  a  Fortnight  after  the 

Plants  arc  prick'd  out,  they  will 
begin  to  flicw  the  third  Cor  what, 
in  the  Gardeners  Language,  is  call'd 
the  rough)  Leaf;  at  which  time 
you  mufl  be  provided  with  a  frefli 
Parcel  of  new  Dung  in  Proportion 
to  the  Quantity  of  Holes  you  in- 
tend to  plant,  allowing  a  full  Load 
(which  commonly  contains  four- 
teen good  Wheel-barrows;  to  each 
Hole:  When  the  Dung  has  lain  in 
the  Heaps  fix  or  eight  Days,  you 
muft  dig  out  a  Trench  in  Propor- 
tion to  the  Length  and  firesdth  <^ 
your  Frames*  and  about  a  Foot 

deeps 
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liccp,  if  the  Soil  be  dry,  but  if  wet, 
four  or  five  Inches  will  be  fufficient : 
Then  wheel  the  Dung  therein,  ob- 
icrving  to  fliakcand  work  it  equally 
in  evay  Part  of  the  Bed,  tb^  tbie 
Heat  may  be  equal  j  and  ate  hating 
laid  k  even  and  lefd»  yoa  (hookl 
kJroQ  tbe  Earth  foblemng  to  break 
it  fcry  fine)  about  three  Indea  thick, 
laying  it  cxa^y  even ;  then  put  on 
the  Frames,  and  in  the  Middle  of 
each  Light,  where  the  Plants  are  to 
be  planted,  you  fliould  put  a  good 
Basket  full  of  frcfh,  lighr,  rich  Earth, 
railing  it  into  a  little  Hillj  then 
cover  the  Beds  with  the  GlafTcs, 
letting  it  remain  two  or  three  Days, 
till  you  perceive  it  is  of  a  proper 
Temper  for  Heat  i  when  you  muft 
take  the  Phntt  catefuUy  oat  of  the 
fomer  Bed,  and  after  having  letdl'd 
the  Hills  in  the  Middle  of  each  Giafi 
on  the  Top,  and  made  it  a  little 
hoUow,  to  contain  a  fmaU  Qoantitj 
of  Water,  you  (bould  ict  two  (bong 
Plants  ;nto  each,  obferving  to  give 
them  a  little  Water  if  the  Earth  be 
dry,  as  alfo  to  fliade  them  trom  the 
Sun  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
after  which  you  muft  be  careful  to 
give  them  Air,  according  to  the 
Proportion  of  the  Heat  ot  the  Bed, 
as  alio  to  turn  the  Glaifes  to  dry 
them :  And  when  the  Plants  have 
put  oat  the  fborth  Leaf,  (which  is 
what  the  Gardeners  term  having 
two  Joints^  you  (hould  pinch  oft 
the  extreme  Part  of  the  Shoot,  in 
order  to  force  out  lateral  Branches 
or  Ronners  ;  which  when  they 
have  produc'd  about  fix  Inches  long, 
(hould  be  regularly  plac*d  in  the 
manner  they  are  delign'd  to  remain j 
for  rhefe  Shoots  ought  never  to  be 
diiplacM,  or  the  Leaves  bruis'd  with 
the  Hand,  which  is  very  injurious 
to  them  i  therefore  you  Ihould  con- 
fiantly  keep  them  clear  h  orn  Weeds, 
ad  as  the  Sbogts  are  produc'd^  lay 
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them  in  their  true  Order  Co  as  not 
to  crofs  or  entangle  with  each  other, 
but  by  no  means  (hould  you  flop 
them,  as  is  too  often  pra<!iis'd, 
which  occafions  their  putting  forth 
a  greater  Namber  of  Shoots,  but 
then  they  are  the  weaker,  and  ib 
there  is  a  Gonfuiioii  of  Tine,  bat 
thoft  not  ftroog  enough  to  produce 
any  conflderablc  Fruit,  nor  will  the 
fir  (I  Melmst  which  appear  upon 
fuch  Vines,  remain,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  M  away,  and  come  to 
nothing. 

Theic  Plants  fliould  be  often  re- 
frcfl^'d  with  Water,  but  you  muft 
be  careful  not  to  give  them  too 
much  i  and  when  the  Vines  have 
grown  off  l^rom  the  little  Hill  upon 
which  they  were  planted,  you 
fliould  water  them  gently  all  over 
their  Leaves,  which  will  greatly 
reftcHi  them,  but  you  ihouki  be 
careful  not  to  do  this  in  the  Heat 
of  the  Day,  left  the  Sun,  by  im- 
mediately cxhaufting  the  Moifture, 
fhould  Icorch  the  Leaves  of  the 
Plants  J  nor  ftiould  it  be  done  late 
in  the  Evening,  for  the  GlalTes 
being  then  put  down  dole,  and 
cover 'd  with  Mats  or  Straw,  the 
Moifture  which  always  ariles  after 
fuch  Waterings,  where  xhtYc  is  a 
Warmth  in  the  Beds,  being  pent  in, 
will  become  rancid,  and  mixing 
with  the  Air,  will  occafion  its  being 
hartfiil  to  the  Plants,  therefore  the 
beft  Time  is  about  fcven  or  eight  of 
the  Clock  in  the  Mo-ning,  accord- 
ing  to  the  Sealbn  of  the  Year ;  and 
when  you  find  the  Sun  fhines  hot 
upon  the  GLifles,  you  ftvould  laife 
them,  to  let  the  Steam  pals  off, 
and  m  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  in 
very  hot  Weather,  the  Gialfcs  ihould 
be  ftiided  with  Mats  or  Straw, 
which  wiil  prevent  their  fcorch- 
ing,  and  prcfcrvc  a  gentle  Moi- 
Ai^re  in  the  Bed,  wluch  is  abfo*' 
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~rccivc  a  great  Number  of  Male  moft  m^lSlTw^Sc^  i^! 
Powers  (which  the  Gardeners  caU  tafted  JfcJlL'^X 

felfc  Bioflbms,  and  sre  ealily  diftm-  duced. 

guilh'd  from  the  fruitful  ones,  by      When  tbe  Frah  bcsim  t»  nW 
^eir  bemg  produc'd  upon  a  Header  («rhich  you  may  br 
Pedicle,  whereas  the  truithil  ones   chan?in!r  its  Ca\Lv,^.^-  . 
n  -ways  feften-d  to  the  Top  of  an  O-doTr  whS  dofefy  1^^^^^^^ 
tbe  young  Fruit;  :   Thefe  are  by   you  (l,oui.i  turn  it  «.cry  th^ 
■«y  PBibo,  cartlUIy  pick-d  oft  ^vcry  Sid.  of  thel^L  ^' 
a&ppofiog-dut  they  w«ken  the   expo.'d  to  the  Sun.  that  it  may  S 
Ham*  mJ  uc  tuyumu  to  die  eoually  ripen'd  on  all  sides- 
|«iig  Fruit  i  but  this  u  a  very  i?y«I  imend  to  cat  it  ibon  att« 
Mdbke.  (as  Ihave««etl«,  -it  bgtthery.  you  Hmd  ttit^! 
once  experienc^J  foe  tbnr  are  ab-  mainupootheVlMsunrLv  V 
foiutely  neccrary  to  impregnate  tie  I»ctty  «d  thet  l  r^^' 

0.ary  of  the'  fruitful  Flower  :   »  ibWfrom  tkL  p 
Wh.ch  whea  done,  the  Fruit  wiU   y^uXu^cS  k  off  i.  Z  M 

th,s  be  obftru£i.d.  they  Ic.dom  come  fcr%i„g  to-  pref^-  tv^U^'t 

to  any  thing,  but  on  the  contrary,  tbe  Stalk  to  the  Fruit  ort^fJt 

clunge  yellow  and  fall  oft:  Theie-  w.ll  lofe  of  its  Richncfi:  £  wtS 

fere  I  would  caution  every  one  ,h=  Fruit  is  to  be  fent  to  sui7S? 

«8m«ft  the  mce  pruumg  of  Itance,  fo  that  it  will  be  two^ 

^  D^ys  before  it  is  e!rcn  th« 

mtMrfhke.,  Wteeasonthecon.  you  muft  obfcrve  not  o  «  it  te 

ttary,  when  thejr  nerer  do  aay  too  ripe  before  it  be  r„r  v 

^  more  but  ooly  ftop  the  fii  wUl  £^  l.ttle  worth  ate  £U 

fading  Shoots,  to  encounge  their  kept  two  or  three  Days  ^ 

^^^^l^'^Sf^'^  Xb^i*  ^  Iftheabove-mentiondDircflions 

Weeds,  andnottuJledor  bruiiiU.  th^t^^JTiSLlirtoTc 

^t  caretully  attended  with  Water,  Frnit.  as  is  often  praai.M.  , tough 

e(.  then  the  natural  Growth  ot  very  abfurdly.  for  the  Fmir3 

the  Plants  not  being  oblbuiaed, you  always  thrivi  much  better  whlr» 

need  not  fear  Succels  it  hi  a  gentle  Comtu^lS^ 

During  the  Growth  of  the  A/fW  than  where  it  is  too  much  nnl^ 

y«i  flwuM  conftantly  attend  them  to  the  Sun,  which  harden.  the  Sut* 

wuh  Water,  being  cautious  not  to  Skin,  and  prevents  its  kindly  Growth 

a«  them  too  much  i  but  when  whereby  k  .s  rendcr'd  Lgh^ 

tbe  Fruit  n  amv'd  toa  conliderable  ill-taftcd.  " 

%Befi,  yon  Ibould  ittlKiy  forbear  But  notwithftanding  I  have  ad- 

Wjfpariiigly,  for  the  Water  which  Plants  upon  the  Hills  in  the  Midd  e 
<•  tka  C>tta  then,  dm  but  oaor  of  each  biaii,  yet  it  aay  PerZ  i! 
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vrry  curious  to  have  early  Fruit, 
the  bell  Method  is  to  plant  them  ia 
Baskets,  (in  the  Manner  is  was  di- 
rc£Ud  for  CnemmUrs^  under  which 
Head  you  wiU  6nd  proper  Inftru- 
BMm  how  they  are  to  be  managed 
until  they  ire  ridg'd  out  into  the 
Frames  for  good,  which  fhould  noc 
be  done  till  the  Flowers  begin  to 
appear j  j  after  which  the  Manage- 
ment muft  be  the  lame  as  hath 
been  before  inferted,  both  as  to 
Pruning,  Watering,  cy^-.  therefore 
I  fhall  forbear  repeating  cither  of 
thofe  Articles  in  this  Place,  but 
(lull  now  proceed  to  the  Method 
pra^sVI  by  the  moft  skiUiil  Gir* 
deners,  fpr  the  iecond  or  genond 
Crop  of  MtUms  which  are  lals'd 
commonly  under  Bell  or  Hand* 
Glaifes. 

The  Seafbn  for  fowing  the  Seed 
for  this  Crop,  is  (as  I  before  men- 
*  tion*d)  about  the  Beg  inning  of  M/irr^, 
and  may  be  put  into  the  Upper- lide 
of  the  Hot- beds  where  your  early 
Melons  or  Cucumbers  arc  planted,  iti 
which  Piacc  they  will  loon  come 
up,  and  may  then  be  taken  up  and 
tranfplanted  into  a  new  Hot-bed, 
and  covered  ehher  with  Hand-glafles 
or  Frames,  (according  as  you  have 
Conveniency)  obierving  to  refreih 
'cm  with  Water,  as  aub  to  fhade 
them,  until  they  have  taken  Rootj 
after  which,  you  muft  let  'em  have 
a  great  Share  of  tre(h  Air  when  the 
"Weather  is  good,  that  the  Plants 
may  grow  lliort  and  ftrong  i  and 
obicrvc  to  earth  up  their  Stems, 
as  they  advance,  with  light  Earth, 
which  will  greatly  encourage  the 
Plants. 

About  the  Beginning  of  Afril 
the  Plants  will  put  out  their  rough 
Leaves,  at  which  Time  you  (tmmi 
be  provided  with  a  Quantity  of 
new  Dung,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Kumba  of  Holes  intended*  (always 
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allowing  a  good  Load  of  Dung  to 
five  H^es,  which  is  the  common 
^tumum)  which  Ihould  be  call 
into  a  Heap  for  fix  or  feven  Days^ 
mixing  therewith  a  few  Sea-coal 
Alhes  I  and  when  the  Dung  is  hi  a 
proper  Temper  for  uiing,  you  muft 
die  out  a  Trench,  ue  Length 
whereof  (bould  be  accordfog  to 
the  Number  of  Glafles  you  intend 
in  each  Row,  allowing  them  three 
Feet  Diftance,  and  in  Width  two 
Feet  and  an  Half  :    But  the  Depth 
muft  be  proportion'd  to  the  Moi- 
fture  or  Drynefs  of  the  Soil  i  in  a 
dry  one  it  (bould  be  ten  Inches 
deep,  but  In  a  moift  Soil  two  or 
three  Inches  will  be  enough}  then 
you  muft  whed  the  Dung  thercm» 
obfervtng  to  (hake  and  work  every 
Part  of  it  ecjualiy,  and  to  lay  it  of 
an  equal  Thickneis,  as  alio  to  make 
the  Sides  ftrait :   Then  having  laid 
the  Dung  even,  you  muft  mane  out 
the  Places  intended  tor  the  Holes, 
at  each  of  which  you  muft  lay  a 
Basket  fall  of  frcfti  light  rich  Earth, 
thruftin^  a  Sticic  about  two  Feet 
long  into  the  Middle,  which  muft 
remain  for  a  Mark  where  the  Hole 
is  to  be  made}  then  oover  the  Dung 
all  over,  both  Top  and  Sidca>  wiS 
the  Earth  that  came  out  of  the 
Trench,  laying  it  exadiy  finooth 
and  even,  about  three  Inches  thick* 
or  {bmewhat  more :   Then  put  the 
Glafll's  on  over  each  Stick,  letting 
*em  remain  clofe  down  two  Days, 
by  which  Time  the  Dung  will  have 
warm'd  the   Earth  fufHciently  to 
receive  the   Plants  :    You  ft.ould 
therefore  ui  tw  out  the  Sticks,  and 
with  your  Hand  •  level  the  Top  of 
the  Hill,  breaking  the  Clods,  and 
hying  it  hoUow  like  a  Diih,  to  te» 
tain  the  Water  given  to  them}  then 
take  the  Plants  up  carefully  from 
the  other  Bed,  and  put  two  ftrong 
ones  into  each  Hole,  obierviag  to 

water 
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wattr  and  (hade  'em  until  they 
ioLtc  taken  Root* 

Thus  BaWl^  made  one  Ridge, 
70Q  may  continue  to  make  9s  ma- 
ny more  as  you  liave  Glaflb  for, 
allowing  iix  Feet  between  each 
Riige  ibr  a  Path  to  go  be- 
tween themi  wliidiy  at  die  firft 
making  the  Ridges,  may  fecra  a 
great  deal,  yet  after  the  Vines  have 
ran,  and  the  Sides  ot  the  Ridges 
made  up  to  fapport  'em,  there 
will  not  be  above  two  Feet  left  for 
a  Path,  which  is  as  little  as  can 
well  be  allow'd. 

Your  Plants  having  made  new 
Roots,  and  put  out  a  fourth  Lea^ 
foa  flxmkl  nip  o^  the  Top  of 
each,  to  force  out  Runners  from- 
the  Bottom  (as  was  before  dw 
tefted  for  thole  in  Frames  i)  and 
as  the  Weather  increairs  warm,  fb 
you  fhould  always  rat&  up  the 
Glaflcs  on  the  South-lidc  with 
Stones,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day, 
te  give  *em  Air,  which  will  caufc 
*cm  to  be  very  ftrongi  and  alio 
give  them  a  little  Water  twice  a 
Week,  if  the  Weather  be  good  j 
but  don't  give  *em  too  much  at  each 
Time,  left  you  thereby  canker  and 
lot  their  Rdots. 

Ahout  the  Middle  of  Ma^,  or 
foooer  (according  as  yoor  Plants 
hate  thriven)  their  Runners  will 
have  grown  fo  as  to  crufh  againft 
the  Gm&s  on  every  Side;  there- 
ftre  you  (hould  place  three  Bricks 
nnder  each  Glafs  at  Right  Angles, 
1900  which  the  Glades  (hould  be 
let,  Co  that  there  may  be  a  Hol- 
low under  each  of  about  two  In- 
ches, or  Icfs,  which  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  admit  the  Runners  out; 
then  you  fliouid  gently  lead  them 
firom  under  the  Glallcs,  putting 
each  in  its  right  Pofition,  lb  that 
they  may  not  crols  or  intanglc 
with  each  other  j  to  prevent  which, 
Vou  U. 
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yoa  ihould  have  foroe  imall  forked 
Sticks  (fuch  as  are  commonly  ufed 
in  laying  Ounmtuns)  with  which 
you  (hould  gently  peg  down  each 
ftrong  Runner,  which  wiU  pre- 
^  cnt  their  being  difplac'd  by  the 
Wind,  or  any  other  Accident.  Bat 
you  muft  obierve,  if  the  Nights 
prove  cold  after  rh^  are  let  out 
from  under  the  Glalics,  to  cover 
'cm   with  Mats;    othcrwifc  the 
Ends  of  the  Shoots  will  luffcr  by 
the  Cold,  to  the  no  fmall  Injury 
of  the  Plants :  You  muft  alfo  ob- 
(crvc  to  refrelh  'em  with  Water 
(as  before  i)  but  forbear  all  other 
pruning  or  handling  them,  for  the 
Reaibns  before  hdd  down. 

When  the  Vines  have  extended 
themielves  to  the  Sides  of  the 
Ridges,  you  (hould  dig  up  the 
Ground  on  each  Side  about  two 
Feet  wide,  laying  therein  fome  old 
rotten    Horfc-dung,   covering  it 
with  the  Earth,  lb  as  to  raile  it 
even  with  the  Top  of  the  Ridges, 
whereby   they  will   be  widened 
near  tour  Feet;  and  fb  the  Vines 
will  have  Room  to  run  on  each 
Side,  without  hanging  down  from 
the  Ridges  i   and  the  old  Dung 
whkrh  was  laid  on  each  Side  wiS 
be  of  great  S^ice  to  die  Roots. 
After  having  made  up  the  Ridges 
in  this  manner,  you  muft  gently 
lay  out  the  Shoots  thereon,  being 
careful  to  train  'em  in  their  propee 
Order,  fb  as  not  to  crofi  each 
other;   Vou   muft  alfb  carefully 
clear  *em  from  Weeds  j  but  be  ve- 
ry carehil  that  you  do  not  bruife 
or  break  the  Leaves  with  your 
Hands  j  and  then  fct  the  GialTcs  on 
again  over  the  Roots,  where  they 
may  remain  unrcniov'd  during  the 
Continuance  of  the  Plan:s:  For  af» 
tcr  this,  all  the  Water  which  is 
givcu  to  cm  muft  be  gently  fprink* 
kd  ali  oyer  the  PhntSi  and  it's  no 
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faattcr  whether  any  of  it  falls  clofc 
to  the  Stems:  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  drier  they  are  prcfcrv'd, 
the  greater  Vigour  they  will  have ; 
Ibr  the  Roots,  which  are  the  chief 
Support  of -'em,  are  at  this  Time 
at  a  much  neater  Diftance  from 
the  Hole,  and  will  receive  the  Be- 
nefit  of  the  Water  much  better, 
when  given  all  over  the  Top  of 
the  Ridges. 

When  your  Melons  he^n  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  Vines,  if  the  Seafon 
ihould  be  very  hot  and  dry,  you 
ihould  pour  down  the  Water  in 
the  Paths  between  the  Ridges, 
which  will  foak  in  and  fupply  the 
Roots  with  Moifture;  and  at  that 
Stafbn,  the  Water  which  is  given 
over  the  Plants  (hould  be  but 
litdc;  and  eiven  to  them  very 
gently*  left  by  the  Violence  of  the 
Water  you  injure  the  tender  Fmit: 
But  after  they  are  grown  as  Iarg« 
as  your  Thumb,  they  will  be  3- 
moft  out  of  Drngsr,  tho*  then  it 
will  be  advifcable  to  give  them  but 
gentle  Refrelhings  over  the  Vines; 
but  this  may  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a  Week,  according  to 
the  Heat  of  the  Seafon,  obfcrving 
always  to  do  it  in  the  Evening, 
that  it  may  have  Time  to  foak  in 
before  the  Sun  comes  on  to  exhale 
the  Moiftufe.  As  to  tlie  pruning 
of  them,  I  would  (as  I  before  £ud) 
ftdviie  never  to  be  bu^  in  that,  fince 
the  more  exaft  you  are  b  that, 
the  more  lihdy  you  are  to  do  hurt, 
therefore  you  need  do  no  more 
than  only  keep  the  Vines  clear 
from  Weeds,  and  train  than  in  xc* 
gular  Order. 

When  the  Fruit  is  about  the 
Bignefsof  aTenni<;-Bal],  you  fhould 
place  a  thin  Piece  of  Tile  under 
each,  to  raifc  them  from  the 
(rround,  otiicrwilc  tliey  are  very 
apt  to  rot  (cipcciaily  it  the  Scafou 


fliould  prove  moift)  or  at  lead  to 
receive  Damage  on  the  Underlidc  i 
and  when  the  Mtlons  are  foil 
erown,  you  ibould  fbrbev  water* 
mgthem;  and  if  the  Weather  be 
COM,  you  flxwld  place  GkAs  over 
them,  which  will  greatly  accde^ 
rate  their  Ripening,  and  cauie  'em 
to  be  better  rafted:  You  fhoukl 
alfo  turn  the  Fruit  two  or  three 
times  as  it  is  ripening,  that  every 
Part  may  be  equally  ripened;  and 
in  cutting  them,  you  (hould  ob- 
fcrvc  the  Dire^ons  before  laid 
down. 

In  faving  the  Seeds,  you  fliould 
be  careful  to  take  them  from  fuch 
Fruit  as  arc  well  ripened,  of  a  firm 
Fleili,  and  well^tafted,  iuffi^ring  it 
to  lie  in  the  Pulp  fpread  upon  s 
F^tper  four  or  five  Days  before  it 
be  waih'd  outi  then  you  muft  dry 
it,  and  put  it  up  for  V&»  always 
obferving  to  title  each  SoKt»  add 
add  the  Year  it  was  (avcd. 

The  bcft  Sorts  for  Frames,  are 
the  Black  Gallovay,  and  the  /mmU 
Portugal  Melons,  which  ripen  ear- 
ly, and  do  not  produce  fo  ftrong 
Vines  as  the  larger  Sorts,  which 
require  more  Room  than  can  be 
allow'd  them  in  Frames. 

Of  late  Years,  there  has  been  a 
Method  of  raifmg  the  general  Crop 
of  Melons  under  oilecT  Paper,  in* 
ftead  of  Bdl  or  Hand-Glafiesi  willed 
lias  fooceeded  ib  well,  as  to  be 
now  very  commonly  pra6Us'd  in 
the  Gardens  near  Lnim  i  but  thit 
Method  being  at  preient  unknown 
to  Pcrfons  who  relide  in  the  Coun- 
try, I  ihaU  inlert  it  in  this  Place. 
The  Manner  of  railing  the  Phnts» 
as  alfo  of  making  the  Ridges,  be- 
ing the  lame  as  for  Hand-Glaflcs, 
I  (hall  not  repeat  either,  but  pro- 
ceed to  give  Dire^ions  for  prepa- 
ring the  Papers.  You  muft  pro- 
vide your  iclt  with  a  Quantity  of 
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Imog  Gip  Paper*  nine  Sheets  of 

which  muft  be  allowed  to  each 
Hole  of  Mtkns.  Thcfc  nine  Sheets 
of  Paper  muft  be  joinM  together 
With  Paftc  (which,  when  done, 
will  fpread  the  Width  of  a  com- 
mon Mat,  which  is  ufcd  tor  Co- 
vering.)   When  the  Pafte  is  dry, 
the  Paper  (hould  be  fpread  on  a 
Board,  or  hung  againft  a  Wall,  and 
with  a  Bru(h  (hould  be  rubb'd  OVer 
with  Oil,  which  need  be  done  but 
6fi  one  Side,  for  the  Oil  will  fink 
thro'  the  Paper,  if  it  be  only  light- 
hr  bni/bVI  ovdr$  then  the  Papers 
nould  liug  out  tiU  thejf  are  dry, 
after  whkn  thef  may  be  uied  for 
covering  your  3f#Zfis  Plants.  Thefe 
tapers  Oiould  be  prepared  before 
plant  out  yoor  f^lants  into  the 
Holes,  that  they  may  be  ready 
to  cover  them,  which  may  be  per- 
fbraied  in  the  following  Manner  } 
(viz..)  After  the  Ridges  are  made, 
you  muft  procure  fbme  fmall  Hoops, 
or  flender  Withys,  which  fhould 
be  thrufl  into  the  Ground  on  each 
Side  of  the  Ridge,   and  arched 
over  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pra- 
dis'd  for  covering  Flower  Beds, 
dien  the  I'apers  may  be  kid  over 
the  Hoops,  e*^.  and  Biften'd  down 
at  each  £nd  with  a  Cord,  or  a 
lew  large  Stones  or  Bricks  laid  up- 
on thdr  Ends,  to  prevent  the 
Winds  from  blowing  them  off. 
Thefe  Papers  ihould  be  kept  ck>ie 
over  tho  Plants  while  they  are 
young,  or  in  bad  Weather  j  but 
when   the  Plants   have  obtain'd 
Strength,  and  the  Weather  is  fa- 
vourable, they  fhould  be  rais'd  on 
one  Side  to  admit  Air  to  the 
Plants;  and  in  loft  Rains,  they 
(hould  be  taken  quite  off,  that  the 
Piams  may  enjoy  the  Benefits  there- 
of.   Thele  Papers  may  continue 
ov#  the  I^bmts,  throughout  the 
Seaibd,  dbfirring  only  to  take  *cai 
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o#  in  ioft  Rains,  and  .  admit  Air 
under  'em  in  warm  Weather^  to 
the  Plants,  as  was  dired^eli  the 
Plants  will  thrive  much  better  un- 
der thefe,  than  under  Glafles)  for 
the  Rays  of  Light  will  be  more 
equally  admitted  thro*  the  Paper 
when  oiled,  than  thro'  a  Glafs, 
which  colle(fVs  the  Rays,  and  there- 
by occalions  too  great  a  Heat  in 
Siftnmer  under  them,  than  mod 
Plints  can  endure.  So  that  Plants 
under  Glaflcs,  arc  fubjcd  to  Dan- 
ger, firom  the  great  Inequality  of 
Heat ;  Whereas  uioie  linder  Papers, 
enjov  a  more  equal  Degree, 
hereby  die  Plants  are  continiled 
much  longer  in  Vigour,  as  I  have 
alWa}rs  oUerved  thofe  under  Pa- 
pers in  ereat  Health,  when  thofe 
under  Ghlles  have  been  decayed, 
tho*  they  were  in  the  fame  Situa* 
tion«  and  under  the  iame  l/isua^j 
ment. 

Tho'  I  have  dire£^:ed  the  making 
of  the  Ridges  after  the  fume  man- 
ner for  Hand-Glaflcs  yet  there 
are  fome  Perfons,  Vvho  only  dig 
Holes  in  the  Ground  at  proper  Di- 
(bttcesy  iilto  each  of  which  they 
put  two  Barrows  full  of  Hot-dung, 
covered  over  With  die  Curth  ta- 
ken out  of  the  Holes,  Into  whkH 
thev  plant  their  Udw  Plants  $  thea 
arch  over  each  Hole  with  a  few 
(lender  Wands,  covering  'em  with 
the  Papers,  and  managing;  theni  as 
hath  been  diredled,  in  wnich  Me* 
thod  1  hive  oblerved  they  have 
had  a  prodigious  Crop  of  Melons, 
with  a  much  leis  £xpence  than 
ufual. 

N.  B.  thefe  oiled  Papers  will 
laft  one  whole  Scafon  very  well, 
fb  that  the  Expence  of  Paper  and 
Oil,  will  amount  to  threc-pcncc 
Half-penny  for  each  Hole. 

MeLOCACTUS}  Mdoa-ThtfUe; 
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Th§  wb§U  TUuu  kMh  M>  (m^tiUr  Paffagc,  yet  they  feldom  condnue  ^ 
AppearMm$t  U  vtry  fiteettUiHt  Mid  tongt^fme  they  pcrifli  :  Therefore- 
bsth  mmyi  AngUt^  winch  Mre  ktfit  the  heft  Method  to  hiuig  them^ 
vnh  jljArf  Thinii  the  Flower  con-  over,  is  to  take  them  up  inth-e 
0s  of  one  Leaf,  is  tubulofe  and  BeU^  from  their  Places  of  Growth,  and* 
JJjap%  divide  J  into  /everal  Parts  Mt  pack  them  up  in  a  Urge  Box, 
tht  Top,  and  hath  many  Stamina  or  with  dry  Hay  or  Straw,  Co  that 
Threads  i  the  Ovary  heromes^  a  [oft  they  may  not  wound  each  other 
ftpyy  Frmt,  cotttMtung  many  Jmail  in  their  Paffagc,  obferving  to  place 
Stedi*  thcni  where  neither  Moiflure  nor 

The  Species  arc;  Vermin  can  come  to  them,  in 

f.  MELocACTusi  Indid,  Occiden-  which  Way  they  will  arrive  in 
talis.  C,  B.  P.  The  common  or  perfcft  Health  j  but  the  Perfons 
large  Melon-ThiJUe,  commonly  call'd  who  get  thero,  ihoold  never  chufe 
Turk-Cap  cr  Pope*s-Hcad  in  the  the  <Mdeft  Plants,  bot^  rather  inch 
Hyf'Jndits.  as  are  young;  and  thriving  which*. 

2.  Meiocactvs  i  AmmemMt       are  the  nio»  likdjr  to  coDtimie  uij 
wr,  Soerk  Jnd,  The  leiler  Mtl§B»  time  with  us* 
JbiflU,  or  ifflaU  Turks-Hod..  Rut  if  they  are  brought  over 

There  are  fcvcral  other  Sorts  of  planted  in  Tubs,  then  the  bcfl  Me- 
this  Plant  in*  the  Wkfi'hadks,  but  thod  is  to  fill  the  Tubs  with  EUib* 
the  two  here  mentioned  are  all  ths  biih,  and  fet  the  Plants  therein, 
Sorts  which  I  have  yet  ieen  in  the  obferving  never  to  give  them  any 
£ur9pean  Gardens.  Water  during  their  Paflage,  nor 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  fuffer  them  to  receive  Wet,  which 
Rocks  in  the  Weji-Indics,  where  will  certainly  damage  them  :  And 
they  are  thruft  out  from  the  Apcr-  when  they  arrive  in  England,  they 
turcs  thereof,  and  can  receive  but  fliould  immediately  be  taken  our 
little  Kourifliment  from  the  Soil  j  of  the  Tubs,  and  planted  into  Pots 
nor  will  they  thrive  when  tranf-  filiU  with  Lime-Rubbifh  and  Sea- 
planted  into  another  Situation^  Sand  imermix2d»  and.  the  Pott 
tho'  it  be  in  the  iame  D^;ive  of  ^ungVi  into,  a  Hot-bed  of  TannefS 
Heat,  uolefs  the  Place  be  laisVi  a*  Bark*  to  facilitate  their  taking 
bove  the  Level  of  the  Ground  Root :  In  which  Bed  they  Umld 
with  Stones  and  Rubbifh.  remain  until  the  Banning  of 

The  great  Sort  (which  is  very  her,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
plenty  in  Jam  a  tea  and  the  other  into  the  6tove»  obiierving  to  place 
liLmiii%\nxht  Weft-Indies)  is  brought  them  in  the  warmed  Situation, 
into  England  very  often,  but  it  and  be  very  careful  not  to  let 
rarely  happens  that  they  arrive  them  have  the  leaft  Moifture  du- 
herc  in  pcrfc£V  Health;  for  the  ring  the  Wintcr-lcafon,  which 
People  who  bring  them  over,  fup-  will  infiillibly  rot  them.  In  the 
pofe  they  can't  live  without  Moi-  Spring  of  the  Year,  they  may  be 
fture,  which  they  feldom  fail  to  remov'd  out  of  the  Stove  into  the 
fupply  all  the  Plants  they  bring  o-  Bark- bed  again,  at  the  fame  Sca- 
vcr  vvjtli,  whereby  they  are  rotted   fon  when  the  Anana*$  arc  taken 


Plants  do  not  preicntly  mew  the  a  Frame  where  they  will  only  re- 
quite 
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qahc  a  little  Air  in  very  hot  Wea-  planted  without  Danger:  But  JOa 

thcr,  but  Ihould  be  ^atcr'd  very   muft  obforve  to  keep  them  very 
•Iparingly,  for  the  Moifturc  which   dry,  otherwiie  they  will  rO(  in  a 
arifes  from  the  Tanners  Bark  will   Ihort  time. 

be  almoft  fufficient  tor  them.  '  The  fmaller  Sort  is  not  Co  com- 
This  Plant  is  not  very  ca{y  to  raon  in  JEn^land,  which  is  occaii« 
increafe  in  this  Country,  though  I  on*d  by  its  being  very  rare  in  our 
have  fecn  fomc  young  ones  that  American  Settlements,  this  being 
were  ppoduc'd  from  Seeds  which  originally  brought  from  the  Spu- 
Tipea'd  la  ISnfiM':  The(e  Seeds  fufi  JVefi-InJiis,  where  is  a  great 
were  Iowa  lipoo  a  For  of  Lime-  Numb^  ot  other  very  ilrange 
rubbilhy  and  bat  gently  com*d  Sorts. 

with  the  §kmt  Mixture  of  Lime-      This  is  only  propagated  by  Sced» 
xubbrih  and  Sand  (as  was  before  which  is  produt'd  in  mat  Plenty  « 

order'd  for  theft  Plants)  and  the   every  Year  from  old  fiants.  The 
Pots  plung'd  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Fruit  of  this  Kind  is  not  thrud  out 
Tanners  Bark,  where  the  young  from  the  Top  of  the  Plant,  as  in 
•ones  began  to  appear  in  about  ten   the  larger  Sort,  but  is  produc'd 
Weeks  after  fowing,  and  by  care-   from   the  Hollows  between  the 
ful  Management  were  preferv'd :    Protuberances  of  the  Plant,  and  is 
But  thefe  Plants  being  of  very  flow  preceded  by  a  white  cottony  Su]> 
Growth,   do  not  arrive  to  any    ftancc,  which  furrounds  the  Flow- 
.A'lagnitudc  in  lefs  than  four  or  five   ers.    Thcfc  Fruit  are  nearly  as  large. 
Years,  which  renders  this  Method   and  of  the  lame  Shape  and  Colour 
'jrery  tedious,  and  as  it  is  not  a  ve-   with  thofc  of  the  large  Sort,  and 
Tj  ibre  one,  fo  tis  ieldom  fwa^lis'd  are  as  hdl  of  ^eeds, 
in  I.ngUnd,  I  have  alfo  made  Ufi     Thefe  .Seeda  muft  be  ibwa  ia 
of  aaoeher  Method,  which  has  iiic-  the  lame  nunner  as  the  fbrmer* 
eceded  very  well}  i.  e.  when  the  and  the  Phuts  preferv'd  both  Wm^ 
O^  av  Crown,  which  is  produc'd  -ter  and  Summer  in  the  lame  Situa- 
on  the  Top  of  the  Plant,  has  bcea  tion,  and  Ihould  have  but  little 
injur'd,  it  occalions  the  Plant  to   Moifoire  in  trery  hot  Weathers  in 
fend  out  many  Side-beads,  feveral  IVinter  they  mnft  have  Water  gi- 
of  which  I  have  taken  off,  and   ven  them  very  Iparingly  j  for  at 
planted  in  Pots  fill'd  with  Lime-    that  Seafbn  they  arc  very  apt  to 
rubbifh  and  Sea-land,  plunging  the   rot,  if  they  receive  much  Moi- 
Pots  into  a  Hotbed,  and  they  have   fture.  ' 
taken  Root  very  well,  and  in  one       The fc  Plants  are  prelcrv'd  with 
Year's  time  have  made  very  hand-   great  Cire  by  fuch  as  arc  curious 
Ibme  Plants,  but  thcfc  Heads  Ihould   m  Exoticks,  they  being  of  the 
cot  be  planted  immediately  after  moft  uncommon  and  wonderful 
fhey  are  cakea  from  the  old  ones,  Stm&ure,  ^eatly  differing  from 
ibr  th«  woonded  Part  wiU  be  apt  any  thing  m  the  vegetable  Kinj;- 
to  rot,  therefore  yon  (hoald  lay  dom,  or  Burapum  Growth,  info- 
tfaem  by  in  a  warm  Fart  of  the  much  that  nunv  Pcrfons,  at  th6 
'Stove  for  about  a  Fortnight;  in  firil  Sight  of  thefo  Plants,  have 
which  time  the  woimded  Part  will   fuppos'd  them  not  natural  Prodii-> 
Val  o?er»  and  they  may  then  be  ^ons,  but  rather  fome  artfol  Coa- 

K  I  trivaoce 
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Irivance  to  amufc  People,  until 
they  have  more  maturely  conii- 
(dcr'd  their  Parts. 

The  Fruit  of  both  Sorts  are 
eaten  in  the  Pfifl-InJies :  They  have 
a  very  grateful  Acidity  in  their 
Taft^  wBch  Is  extremely  agreea- 
ble to  the  InhalMtaiits  of  thofe 
.  mnn Countries:  ButIdon*ckttow 
any  farther  Ufe  of  the  Phnts. 

MELOCARDUUSs  Meto- 
*ca£Vus. 

MELON }  vide  Melo. 
WELONGENAj  Mad-Appk. 

The  CharaHers  are ; 
Ihe  Ilower  confifts  of  one  Leaf 
piafd  like  a,  Vi^eeiy  and  cut  into 
tnftny  Segments:  from  the  Flower- 
Cup  arifes  the  Ovary y  which  be- 
comes a  fr/Jjy  Iruit,  full  of  JSidney 
^tkfd  Seeds, 

The  Spcies  arc; 
I.  MsLONGENA}  fruHu  dHoftfC, 
tfloisc9O0  Twrth   Mad-Apple>  ymxh, 
•an  oUof^  Vk)let-coloiir*d  Fxuit; 

a.  Melongena;  frttSlu  ohkngB^ 
aUo.  Toum.  Mad -Apple*  with  an 
obioQg  white  Fruit. 

J.  Melokgena;  fpinofa  fruBu  ro- 
tttndo,  creceo.  Tourn.  Prickly  Mad- 
Apple,  with  a  round  Sai&oo-co* 
lour*d  Fruit. 

4.  Melongena  ;  fruciu  rot  undo, 
€um  [finis  violaceis.  Tourn,  Mad- 
Apple,  with  a  round  Fruit  and  Vi- 
olct-colour  d  Prickles. 

There  are  feveral  other  Varieties 
of  thi«  Plant,  which  di£fer  in  the 
Sizfif  Form  or  Colour  of  the  Fruity 
or  in  the  Shape  of  their  Leaves  1 
but  thole  here  (nendon'd,  are  all 
that  I  have  ohfervM  in  the  JSnjgMfi 

Gardens. 

Thefe  Plants  are  greatly  cultiva- 
ted in  the  Gardens  of  Italy,  Spain 
and  Barbary,  in  which  Places  the 
Inhabitants  eat  the  Fruit  of  them 

boii'd  With  tac  FiCih>  pucciog  there- 


to  (bme  fcrap'd  Cheefc,  which 
they  prefcrvc  in  Vinegar,  Honey 
or  Salt-Picklc  all  Winter,  to  pro- 
voke a  Venereal  Appetite;  But  in 
Sunimcr,  when  the  Fruit  is  juft 
ripe,  they  ufually  gather  thenj, 
and  make  them  ttp  into  Puddiog^ 
with  feveral  Sorts  <|f  Sptces»  and 
other  Ingredients:  Which  Difli  die 
Italians  are  very  fond  of. 

They  are  propagated  by  SeetUb 
which  mud  be  K»wn  upon  a  mo- 
derate Hot-bed  'in  hUviki  nd 
when  the  Plants  conje  up,  thcjf 
muft  be  tranfplanted  into  another 
Hot-bed  about  four  Inches  afundcr, 
obfcrving  to  water  and  (hade  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root :  after 
which  you  muft  give  them  a  great 
Share  of  Air  when  the  Weather  is 
warm,  otherwife  they  will  draw 
up  very  weak :  They  muft  alfo  be 
frequently  water'd,  without  which 
they  wiii  make  but  a  very  indilfe- 
rent  Progreis:  But  whm  they  aie 
grown  £0  ftrong  as  to  fill  the  Frame 
(which,  will  be  bjr  the  middle  of 
M0y)  you  muft  tranfplant  them 
out  into  a  rich  Spot  of  Ground  a( 
two  Feet  Diftancc,  obierving  to 
prefcrvc  as  much  Earth  to  the 
Roots  as  pofTiblc  when  you  take 
them  up,  otlicrwirc  they  are  fub- 
je(St  to  mifcarry.    You  muft  ob* 
fcrve  to  water  thcra  plentifully  un- 
til they  have  taken  Root,  after 
which  they  will  require  bur  very 
little  Care  more  than  to  keep  them 
dear  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry 
Weather  to  give  them  ibme  Wa- 
ter. 

About  the  Middle  ,  of  ^Mit,  the 

Fruit  will  appear ;  at  which  time^ 
if  the  Weattwr  be  very  dry,  you 
muft  often  water  them,  which 
will  caule  the  Fruit  to  grow  very 
large,  ami  iocrealc  their  Number: 
Toward  the  latter  £nd  ^i  fuly 

their 
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dietr  iPrmt  wi&  npc^,  vAm  jmi 
maft  preferve  the  Seeds  of  each 
UmI  icparate* 

'  Theie  Plants  are  only  preferv'd 
as  Curiofities  in  the  J^Ufi  Gar- 
dens, the  Fruit  being  never  us'd  in 
this  Country,  except  by  fome  Ita- 
lians or  Spaniards,  who  have  been 
accuftomVi  to  eat  of  them  in  their 
own  Countries. 

M£LOP£PO;  The  Squafli. 
The  Chara0m  are; 

7/  haih  the  whole  Appearance  rf 
a  Pumpkin  or  Gourd}  from  which 
tias  Snkfs  in  its  Vmitt  vhkh  is 
rwaJiph  PP^y  flreakeJ,  angdar^ 
and  pr  tin  mtfi  Tart  SvOid  into 
fivB  fartitims,  inel^g  Jht  Sttds 
aSunag  to  a  ^tm^  flaunta. 
TheSfe^if/arer 

1.  Meu>pepO;  eomfrejfus.  C. 
P.   The  common  w  flat  Squalh. 

2,  Melopepo;  fruStti  max'imo, 
albo»  Tourn.  The  large  white  Squafh, 
commonly  call'd  The  white  flat 
Pumpkin. 

5.  Melopepo  i /r«<??«  CitriformU 
Tourn,    The  Citron- ihap'd  Squafh. 

4.  Melopepo  verruco/ns,  Tourn, 
The  warted  Squafli. 

5*.  Melopepo  J  verrttcofusy  fruSu 
fenam  altis,  Toum.  Warted 
Souafh»  with  white  Fruit  and 
Seed. 

6,  Melopepo;  ilavefcens,  folio 
aJPero.  Tourn.  YeUowUh  Squalh» 
with  a  rough  Leaf. 

There  are  ieveral  other  Varieties 
of  this  Plant  in  the  fVeJl-InMes, 
where  they  greatly  abound,  moft 
of  which  are  Icminal  Varkitions, 
and  feldom  continue  long  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  Kinds  from  Seeds, 
at  leaft  with  us  they  never  do  con- 
tinue three  Years  together  the 
iame,  but  do  vary  moft  extraordl* 
nariiyi  for  the  Seeds  £iv*d  from 
Sach  Phuitt  which  grew  upright. 
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and  did  not  produce  Runners  (as 
the  more  ordinary  Sorts)  the  lhc« 
ceeding  Tear,  were  as  huniriant 
as  any  of  other  Kinds,  and  thSe 
Fruit  was  of  a  diHerent  Shape 
from  thoie  which  the  Seeds  were 
taken  from. 

Thefe  arc  all  propagated  by  low- 
ing their  Seeds  in  March  upon  a 
moderate  Hot-bed ;  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  have 
a  great  Share  of  Air,  other  wife 
they  will  draw  up  fo  weak,  as  to 
be  good  for  little :  You  muft  alfo 
gently  rcfrclh  them  with  Water, 
*as  you  ihall  find  they  require  it. 
In  AfrU  thev  mud  be  traniplantcd 
out  where  tney  are  de&oed  to  re* 
main  (which  in  England  is  moft 
commonly  upon  old  Dung-hiUs» 
over  which  the  Vuies  wiiluirea4» 
and  produce  a  great  Quantity  of 
Fruit :)  If  you  plant  them  in  an 
open  Spot  of  Ground,  you  Ihould 
dig  Holes  at  aboat  fourteen  Feet 
Iquare,  into  each  of  which  you 
Hiould  lay  a  Barrow  full  of  hot 
Dung,  making  a  Hollow  in  the 
Middle  to  receive  the  Plants,  which 
muft  be  fill'd  with  good  rich 
Earth;  then  cover  the  Dung  all 
over,  Top  and  Sides,  with  the 
<Earth  that  came  out  of  the  Hole^ 
phcin^  a  Glafi  over  the  Middles 
m  which  manner  it  ^ihould  remain 
until  the  Earth  in  tlie  Holes  begins 
to  warm  (which  is  commonly  io 
twenty-four  Hours  after  making) 
when  you  muft  take  them  up  out 
of  the  Seed-bed,  and  plant  two  of 
*cm  into  each  Hole,  oblcrving  to 
water  and  lliadc  them  until  they 
have   taken  Root :  after  which 
you  muft  let  them  have  much  free 
Air  i  and  when  they  begin  to  fend 
forth  their  Shoots,  you  muft  take 
off  the  Glal&s^and  permit  them 
to  run,  obienring  only  to  clear 
them  *from  Weeds,  and  m  very  drr 
4  Wcathef 
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Wcitkcr  to  refre(h  them  warn  and 

with  a  litrle  Water. 

In  Julj  thcfe  Plants  will  prp- 
3ucc  a  great  Quantity  of  Fruit, 
whtch  Tome  People  are  very  fond 
of:  Thcfe  they  gather  while  young, 
and  boil  them  with  Meat  inftead 
of  Turnips:  But  aotwithlbnding 
what  ibtnc  Perfons  have  adyanc'd 
concerning  the  Goodnefi  of  this 
Fruit,  yet,  firom  ieveral  Trials  which 
I  hare  made^  I  could  not  bring 
mj  Pala^  to  fdifli  them,  for  they 
have  a  very  great  Fiatukncv  in 
their  Taftc,  which  is  agreeable  to 
very  few  Perfons ;  But  in  the  IVeft- 
Indies,  v/hcre  there  is  a  Scarcity 
of"  Garden  Roots  and  Plants,  thcle 
and  many  other  Sorts  are  cllcemed 
Delicacies. 

MELONRY,  or  MELON- 
GROUND,  is  an  Apartment  in 
the  Kitchen-Garden  for  the  propa- 
gation of  MiUns» 

This  9pot  of  Ground  fliould  he 
open  to  the  Stikth-EMji  Sun.  but 
ihdter'd  from  the  ffi^^  ^hirth-WtJi 
and  Nmb-E0fi  Winds,  by  Walls, 
Pales'. or  Hedges;  it  (hould  alfo  be 
upon  a  dry  Soil,  for  nothing  is 
more  in)urious  to  theic  Plants  than 
much  Wet :  and  as  in  the  Spring  it 
often  proves  very  rainy  Weather i 
if  the  Soil  (liould  happen  to  be  too 
moin:,  there  will  be  no  making  the 
Ridgt  s  until  it  is  very  late.  You 
ihouid  aifb  contrive  ro  place  it  as  near 
to  the  Dung  as  polTible,  which  will 
lave  a  great  deal  of  Labour  in 
wheding  the  Dung  and,  if  pofll- 
ble,  vou  ihonld  contrive  to  have  a 
Pood  'of  Water  near  it,  which  iq 
wety  dry  Weather*  wilT  be  very 
oiefbl  to  water  the  Melons. 

As  to'  the  Size  of  the  Ground, 
that  muft  I  c  proportton'd  to  the 
Quantity  of  Ridges  intended,  which 
you  may  cafily  calculate  by  allow- 
ing eight  feet  and  a  haU  for  eve- 
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ry  Ridge,  and  the  Holes  plac*d  at 
about  three  Feet  afiindcr  j  but  it  is 
the  heft  Way  to  allow  Room  c- 
nou^h  where  you  are  not  (^ten*d 
for  It. 

This  Ground  (hould  be  mclos'd 
with  a  Rccd-Fcncc,  and  kept  con- 
Aantly  lock'd  up  during  the  Time 
that  the  MtUns  are  growing,  for 
if  they  are  expbs'd  to  every  Peribn 
that  walks  in  the  Garden  (moft  of 
whom  liave  a  Curiofity  to  Jkaadle 
the  Vines,  and  look  after  the  Fruit} 
it  will  be  of  ill  Confcjquencc,  no- 
thing being  nAore  injurious  to  the^ 
Plants  than  frequent  tumbling  or 
difturbing  their  Leaves. 

The  common  Practice  in  mofl 
Gcntlcmens  Gardens,  is,  to  inclofc 
a  Spot  ot  Ground  either  with 
Walls  or  Pales,  which  they  con- 
llaucly  appropriate  to  this  Purpoft; 
But  this  is  by  no  means  a  good 
Method  ,*  for  it  rarely  happens  that 
thele  iticceed  well  longer  than  twej 
Years  in  the  ianae  Place,  unlefi 
the  Soil  be  removed,  and  firdb 
brought  in,  which  is  very  cxpco^ 
five  i  therefore  the  beft  Way  is,  to 
have  *  fufficient  Parcel  ot  Rccdi| 
made  into  Pannels,  which  maj  be 
annually  moved  from  Place  to 
Place,  fb  that  you  need  not  conti- 
nue your  Ridges  longer  than  one 
Year  in  the  lame  Place.  And  if 
you  have  a  Piece  of  Ground  which 
is  large  enough  to  divide  into 
four  iuch  Places,  the  Fence  may 
be  every  Year  remov*d  forward, 
till  the  Whole  has  been  occupy'd  i 
after  which  jou  may  return  to 
the  Spot  Wherd  yoa  b^^an,  which, 
by  that  Time,  will  be  as  good  as 
firefli  Earth :  And  hereby,  without 
much  Trouble,  you  may  remove 
them  every  Yearj  for  as  one  of 
the  Sides  will  remain  unremov'd 
cv«ry  Time  the  Fence  is  carried 
forward,  ib  the  Labour  will  not 
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he  (b  great  as  If  it  were  wholly 
removed  to  Come  Diftancc ;  and 
thcfc  Recd-Fcnccs  arc  much  pre- 
ferable to  cither  \yaii«  or  Pales  for 
ih:s  Purpofc. 

l^IENTHA ;  Miqi.  . 
Tha  Cbsra^Urs  are; 

h  is  a  verikilUse  FUnt,  mth  4 
lnhiated  slower  cmpfiing  of  we  Leaff 
whcfe  Upper-lip  is  arched^  and  the 
Under-lip  is  divided  into  three  Farts  i 
but  both  of  them  are  Jo  cut,  that 
tire  Flower  feems  to  be  divided  into 
four  Farts,,  the  two  Lips  fcarcely  ap- 
peariagi  thefi  Flowers  are  colleffed 
m$0  imsk  WfttfUt  m  fim§  Species, 
ha  m  mbiTi  they  grem  h  m  Spike } 
WUmtr  b»ving  fim  Snds  fuc" 
ceeding      wkkb  sre 
Flower-cup  :  Tk  wbkb  mmjf  it 
)kd^  It  hath  a  creepmg  aM#»  md 
the  whole  Plant  has  s  ftm^  Mrmtf» 

tick  ^  Mfm^k  Sim. 
The  Sjpf^  are  \ 

1.  Mentha ;  anguftifolia, /pictHM* 
C.  B.  F,    Common  Spik'd-Jdim,  th 
ptally  call'd  ^pear-Mint. 

2.  Mentha;  fpicis  brevioribm  ^ 
habitioribus,  foliis  Mentha  fufcd^  fr- 
pore  fervido  piperis.  Rail,  Syn.  Pep- 
per-Mint. 

3.  Mentha  ;  fylveflris^  folio  Ion- 
port,  C.  B,  F,  Long-lcav'd  horfe- 
Minty  or  Mmtsfintm. 

4.  MsMTBAi  itrvenfi,  vtrMlhh' 
tm,  inr/utm.f.  B.  mttr-N^wish 
whorfcd  Coronets,  cmnmly  enXti 
Water-Cailamifit. 

S"  Mentha  i  aquatica,  fim  S^m^ 
Srium,  y.  B»  Water-Mint. 

6,  Mentha  j  Sifymbrium  Mm 
hirfuta,  glomerulis  ac  foliis  minori- 
bus  ac  rottmdiorikttt.  iUii.  £)fs.  O- 
rsnge-Mint, 

7.  Mentha  J  fpicata,  folio  varie- 
gato,  C.  B.  P.  Spear-Mint,  With  a 
variegated  Leaf. 
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8.  MiMTSAi  fHMB^lU,  fslm' 

firis  feu  aquatiat  major,  folio  varU 
egato.  Town.  The  Great  Round- 
leaf  d  IVattr^'MiHt  with  a  variega- 
ted Uaf. 

9.  Mentha  i  anruflifolia,  fpirata, 
gUbr^t  folio  rugofiore,  odore  gravio- 
r#,  BMit.  Syn,  Sfear-Mint,  with  a 
rugged  Leat,  and  ftrong  Scent. 

to.  MtMTBAi  (UMUepenfe,  angt^ 
JUfMtHth  tmro  flormt.  Smb.  Jad. 
NarrowTfeivVl  Aleppo  Miir,  whidi 
rarely  flowers. 

There  are  6varal  other  Sorts  of 
Mint,  which  are  preierv'4  to  fimie 
curious  Botanick  Gardens,  many 
of  which  trc  Natives  of  EngUnJi 
but  as  they  arc  not  cultivated  for 
VCc,  fo  I  (hall  omit  them  in  this 
Place,  thofc  abovc-mention*d  being 
the  Sorts  which  are  commonly 
pro^gted  for  Kitchen  or  Medio 

Tbe  firH  Sort  is  the  mod  com- 
mofllytiildyaced  in  the  Mngli/h  Gar- 
dens, both  for  the  V&  of  the  Kit- 
chen and  Medicine i  but  the  ieoMUl 
Sort  is  by  ibme  greatly  cfteettV 
for  its  Heat,  to  make  a  Untffe 
Water  -.  This,  at  prefcnt,  is  not 
very  common  in  the  Gardens,  but 
has  been  found  growing  wild  ia 
fcvcral  Parts  of  England.  The 
third  Sort  is  alfo  us'd  in  Medicine, 
but  is  rarclv  cultivated  in  Girdens, 
•being  found  in  great  Plenty  in  fc- 
veral  Places  near  Lmdon.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  are  very 
common  hf  the  Sides  of  ponds, 
and  on  molft  Soils^  In  dirers  Parto 
of  England,  and  are  rarely  dlltivj^ 
ted  in  Gardens:  Thefc  arc  both 
us'd  in  Medicine,  but  the  Markets 
arc  fupply'd  with  them  from  the  • 
Fields.  The  (cventh  and  eighth 
Sorts  are  prefcrv'd  in  Gardens,  for 
the  Beauty  of  their  variegated 
Leaves :  As  ore  the  ninth  and  tenth 
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'  Som,  for  tlieir  Odd ncfs*;  tiie  ooe 
Ibaving  curi'd  Ltsnres,  and  the  other 
'  being  very  white,  but  feldom  pro- 
*  ^ces  Flowers  in  EngUnd. 

Att  the  Sorts  id  Mint  are  eafUy 
propagated  by  partfug  the  Roots  in 
the  Spring,  or  by  planting  Cuttings 
during  any  of  the  Summer  Months  \ 
but  Ihould  have  a  rnoifl  Soil :  And 
after  planting,  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  they  muft  be  often  wa- 
tered, until  they  have  taken  Root; 
after  which,  they  will  require  no 
further  Care  but  only  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds:  They  ihould  be 
planted  in  Beds  about  'four  Feet 
wide,  allowing  a  Pith  tWo  Feet 
wid^  to  go  between  the  Beds  to 
Vrater,  weed*  and  cut  the  Plants. 
The  Diftance  they  n  .ould  be  let  is 
about  four  or  five  Inches,  or  ixiore» 
l)ecaufe  they  fpread  very  much  at 
their  Roots  i  tor  which  Reafon  the 
Beds  rtiould  not  ftand  longer  than 
three  Years  before  you  plant  frcfh  j 
for  by  that  Time  the  Roots  will 
be  matted  fo  clofcly,  as  to  rot  and 
d.'cay  each  oiher,  if  permitted  to 
^nd  longer,    "there  are  ibme 
people  who  are  very  fond  of  Mint- 
Sallf'f  \n  Winter  and  Spring;  In 
onier  to  obtain  which,  they  take 
up  the  Roots  before  Chrrfimstj,  and 
bfant  them  upon  a  moderate  Hot- 
bed pretty  clofe,  covering  them 
with  fine  Earth  about  an  Inch  thick, 
anJ cover  the  Bed  cither  with  Mats, 
or  Frames  ot  Glafs  j  m  theie  Beds 
the  Mint  will  come  up  in  a  Month's 
Time,  and  be  iooa  Jit  to  cut  for 
chat  Purpolc. 

When  the  Herb  is  cut  for  Medi- 
cinal life,  it  Ihodd  be  done  in  a 
very  dry  Seaibn,  jull  when  it  is  in 
Flower  9  for  if  it  Hand  longer,  it 
wUi  not  be  near  £>  handfbme,  nor 
id  weU-tafted  i  and  if  it  be  cut 
when  it  is  wet,  it  will  change 
biack»  and  be  httla  worth  :  This . 
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fiioiild  be  hungup  to  dry  a  Ih^ck 
Place,  where  it  may  remain  uodlit 
be  u&d* 

If  the  Soil  be  eood  in  which 
thefe  Plants  are  to  oe  iet,  they  will 
aflbrd  three  Crops  every  Spring: 
But  after  July  they  fcldom  prove 
good  y  therefore  what  Shoots  arc 
produc'd  after  that  Time,  fhouid 
be  permitted  to  remain  till  Mi^/^iwi- 
mast  when  you  muft  cut  them 
down  dole  i  and  after  having  clear'd 
the  Beds  from  Weeds,  you  fl^iouid 
fpread  a  little  &ne  rich  Earth  ai 
over  them,  which  will  .greatly  en- 
courage the  Roots  9ffiim  the  Ac- 
cceding  Spring. 
MENTHA  CATARIA  1  vU$ 

M£NYANTH£S»  is  Tn£o^ 
Paluflre,  or  Bog-beas. 

This  Plant  is   common  upon 
boggy  Places  in  divers  Parts  of 
England  j  but  is  never  cultivated 
in  Gardens,  for  which  Reafon  I 
ftiall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with 
any  farther  Account  of  it. 
MERCURIALIS.  Mercury. 
The  QWtf^eri  are  i 
, ' .  The  Leaves  are  crenated^  and  gnm 
hy  fairs  oppojue:   The  Cup  rfth^ 
rlewfr  eenjifis  ef  em  Leaf,  mintk 
expandsy  and  is  cut  int&  thret  Seg" 
ments  ;  thefe  are  Male  and  Female 
in  different  Hants  :  The  Flemers  if 
the  Male  grow  in  long  Spikes,  and 
conjijl  of  many  Stamina  and  Apices, 
rvhich  are  lo^iJed  with  Fariiu :  The 
Ovary  of  the  Female  Ham  becomes, 
a  tejiicuLued  Yruit^  h,xvin^  a  Jmgle 
roumi  Seed  in  each  Cell, 
The  Species  arc  i 
I.  MERCURULiSj  teflictiUtay  five 
mas  Dicfcffridif      Fliaii.  C,  B.  P. 
The  TefUculat^  Mercttey,  vulgarly 
caWd,  The  Male  French  ikffroMj.  . 

a.  Mercurialis  ;  f^ats,  five 
fcemina  Diofceridis     P&i?.  CILP. 

The  Spiked  French  Mermy. 

S«  Mil: 
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j.  MERCUBULiSi  ffmtMM,  ttJH"  finfiWn  thofe  of  the  Laurel,  as  in 
OM^.  C.  B.  P.  Teftkulaced  Moim-  H&t  mMtutr'd  Svrts.  or  Uci/tiateJ,  as 
tik  Mirciffji, ' iMmfillj^'t»Wd,Dog^  |s  tki  mU  Sms  :  Jii  rlower  cm^ 
JftWf-  '*  '  fifis^tffiot  Lvwi^  t^h  expand  m 

4.  MtKCVBiAUS  \  montana,  Form  of  a  Role:  Tbi  irmt  is  mt- 
ma.  Cm  B.  P.  $jpikedMouiiitais,«r  hilicateAy  and  aro  not  oatsAU  tUl 
Dogs  Mtremy*  they  decay,  and  have,  for  the  mofi 

f .  MercuAiaL|S  I  fruticofa,  in-  f  art,  five  hard  Seeds  m  ettdt, 
tana,  mas,    totrh,  Ind,    Hoaiy         Tht  Spemt  m $ 
Shrubby  Male  Mercury.  i.  Mespilus  ;  Germamca,  foUg 

6.  Mercurialis  i  frutlcofa,  in-  laurino,  non  ferratOy  five  Mtffi/tiT 
candy  tefliculata.  Toum,  Shrubby  Sylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  The  common 
Hoary  Tefticulated  Mercury.  Medlar,  commonly  called.  The  Not- 

The  two  firft  Sorts  arc  annual   tingham  Medlar. 
Plants,  which  grow  wild  in  divers      1.  Mespilus;  folio  laurino,  ma^ 
Parts  of  England,  and  are  rarely  jor.  C.  B.  P.   The  La^^e  Dutch 
propagated  in  Gardens  :  The  Seeds  Medlar, 

thereof  being  fown,  produce  the  3.  Mesph^us;  folio,  fylvi" 
two  Sorts  promifioottiiy*  and  are  firts,  fpinofa,  five  Oxyacamha.  C.  JJ. 
both  gathered  bdiflmidy  .  for  P.  The  common  mwthom. 
MedicinsA  tlie.  Theie  Seeds  fixmld  '  MupiLm  i  fpinofa,  five  Oxyih^ 
be  fi>wa  as  ibon  as  they  are  ripe  eamhs,  Jbre  flm§.  ZSmm.  The 
by  thofi  who  would  culthrate  it:  DoaUe-oowering  Hawthorn. 
They  will  grow  upon  any  Soil  or  Mbspilus  j  A^folk  UMttt: 
Sitn^jon.  ^         C  B.  P.  The  Azarola,  or  Neapo* 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  grow  litan  Medlar, 
wild  in  fhady  Lanes  in  divers  Parts      6.  Mespilus    fpinofa,  Fyri  foliom 
of  JEngland,   where  they  fprcad   if.  L.    The  Pyracaotha  or  EveiV 
greatly  at  the  Roots :    Thcfc  are  green  Thorn, 
never  us*d  in  Medicine.  7.  Mespilus  ;  feu  fpina  acuta. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  are  not    biflora,  Britannica.  Fark^Theat*  The 
Natives  of  this  Country,  but  are   Glaftenbury  Thorn, 
prcferv'd  in  curious  Botanick  Gar-       8.  Mespilus;  fpinofa,  five  Oxya- 
dens  for  Variety:    Thcfe  may  be    eantha,   Virgin'mna,    H.  L.  The 
propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds   Cockfpur,  or  Virginian  Hawthorn, 
iboo  after  they  are  rip^  in  a  Bed      9.  Mespilus  j  Mcuteata,  fyrifolus, 
of  firefb  Earth,  where,  if  the  Seeds  denticuUta  /^lendens,  fruBu  tafigti 
ate  good,  the  Plants  will  come  up  fitfi/!9»  VSrpnien&^  FMt,  phyt.  The 
the  SicceiBding  Spring,  and  endure  Virginian  Med]ar»  with  ihuming 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  Leaves,  and  very  red  Fruit,  oomr 
very  well :    But  if  the  Plants  from,  monh  call'd.  The  Virginian  Azarol 
which  the  Seeds  arc  taken,  have  with  red  Fruit, 
aot  iad  ibme  of  the  Male  Plants      lo*  Mespilus  ,*  l^rginiana,  jlfS^ 
growing  amongft  them,  the  Seeds  folio,  vulgari  fimilis  majors  gran^ 
will  net  grow,  as  I  have  icvqral   dioribus  [pi  its.    Vluk,  ?hyt.  Vir- 
Tinic:  cx'pcrienc'd.        *  ginian  Hawthorn  with  long  ilrofl|g 

MESPILUS.    The  Medlar.  Thorns. 

The  C/?<»r*«^7rr/ arc  i  11.  Mespilus;  Truntfolia,  Vtr" 

The  Leaves  are  either  whole,  and  ^iniana,  non  f{inofa,  frh&H  mgri^ 
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cAnte,  Tlnk.  Vhyt,  Virgioian  Haw- 
thorn, Willi  a  Piuxnb-lcat  and  black 
Fruit. 

ta.  MespiLus  >  folio  futr^tundp, 
fruS»  rutro,  Tutm,  Tht  Owarf 
Medlar  with  red  Pmit. 

13.  Mespilus  ;  foBo  nUttuBm, 
fr^Hu  nigroy  pibdnlci.  Tomm.  Dwarf 
l^edlar  with  black  Fruit. 

14.  Mespilusj  Afti  folio,  Jvlve- 
firis,  /j>)/wfi,Jtve  Oxyacanthn/fruciu 
alio.  Cat.  Plant.  Hdrt.  The  conv 
jnon  Hawthorn,  with  white  Fruit. 

I  J*.  Mespilus  5  Amerlcanay  non 
ffinofa,  fruilu  luteo.  The  American 
>Iaw,  with  yellow  Fruit. 
•  The  firft  of  thcfc  Medlars  was 
formerly  more  common  in  the  Gar- 
iteas  ana  Nurieries  than  at  preient, 
for  fince  the  Dutch  MtdUr  has 
been  introduc*d»  tt  hath  obtatn*d  .the 
Phrfcrence,  the  Fruit  pf  this  beiiur 
xnuch  larger  aad  better  flavour*q 
than  the  o^d  one,  which  hath  oc- 
cafion'd  their  being  cultivated  in 
greater  Plenty. 

Both  thefc  Sorts  may  be  propa- 
gated by  budding  or  grafting  *em 
upon  the  Hurothorny  or  the  Fear- 
fiocky  upon  either  of  which  they 
will  take  very  well  i  and  may  be 
afterwards  tranfpiantcd  into  the 
Fruit-Garde^  cither  in  Standards  or 
traioVl  againft  an  Efpalier,  in  both 
which  Methods  tlicy  v^ill  iucceed 
very  well  %  but  if  the  larger  Sort 
be  trainM  on  an  Efpalier,  the  Fruit 
ivill  be  much  larger ;  *  But  you 
muft  be  careful  in  pruning,  not  to 
ihorrcn  their  bearing  Branches,  for 
the  i'ruit  being,  for  the  moft  part, 
produc'd  at  the  Extremity  thereof  j 
if  they  arc  fliorten'd,  it  will  be  cut 
away. 

Thefc  Plants  will  grow  upon 
alpAioil  any  Soil,  but  the  Fruit  will 
be  much  larger  upon  a  firong  Soil, 
xather  moift  thaa  (li^y  >  ^though  upon 
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a  middling  Soil  they  ire  generallj 
bcft  flavour 'd. 

Theie  Fruits  are  permitted  to  re- 
main upon  the  Trees  until  Ocio6er, 
when  they  will  b^^  to  fall  $  at 
which  Time  they  maft  bcgath^'d, 
when  dry,  and  laid  hf  »k  z  dry 
Place,  until  they  become  iofr,  tad 
begin  to  decay,  which  is  COmmOQ^ 
about  a  Month  after  they  are  ga- 
thered, when  they  will  be  fit  to  oe 
eaten  i  before  which  they  are  k> 
very  harlh,  that  it  isaUnoft  an* 
polliblc  to  cat  them. 

The  third  Sort  is  fo  very  com- 
mon in  England,  that  it  would 
be  to  little  Purpofe  to  fpcnd  muck 
Time  in  treating  of  it,  fince  the 
great  yfe  fe»  which  it  is  apply'd  ia 
Mn^Umin  is  tf  inake  Feaces»  the 
manner  of  doiiig  which  is  already 
deicribed  unddr  w  Article  of  Fam 
and  Hidgts  ;  but  I  would  only  men- 
tion in  this  Flace»  that  there  are 
two  or  fhrec  Varieties  of  this  Piaai; 
commonly  obfcrved  in  the  Hedges 
near  London,  which  differ  in  the 
Siz.e  of  their  Leaves  and  Fruity  but 
that  Sort  which  produces  the 
fmallefl:  Leaves  is  the  bcft  worth 
cultivating  for  Hedges,  bccaufc 
their  Branches  alvvays  grow  dole 
together*  ib  that  the  Hedge  will 
clip  much  do&r,  and  appear  miofe 
beautiful:  for  it  is  a  common  Ob- 
iervation,  that  the  Brandies  of  att 
Sorts  of  Trees  grow  in  a  propor- 
tionable Diilance  to  the  Size  ei 
their  Leaves. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Variety  of 
the  third,  from  which  it  differs  in 
hiving  fair  doable  Flowers.  This 
is  propagated  by  being  budded  or 
grafted  upon  the  common  Sort, 
and  may  be  train'd  up  with  regular 
Stems  to  the  Height  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  Feet,  and  when  planted  in 
Wilderneiles  or  odber  Fhatatioos  of 
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Xttes,  being  intemiix'd  widk  otiifer 
flowering  T^rM  of  the  fime 
Growth*  makes  a  very  fine  Apoear- 
incef  doriog  the  Sealba  of  its  Flow- 
ering which  is  commonly  moft 
part  of  the  Flowers  being 

prodtftced  in  iarge  Clufters^  as  in 
the  common  Sort,  but  are  very 
double :  This  Tree  is  pretty  com- 
mon in  the  Narfcries  near  London* 

The  Azarola  or  Neapolitan  Med- 
lar, has  been  introduce  from  Italy, 
where  the  Fruit  is  greatly  cftccm'd. 
This  Ls  alio  propagated  by  budding 
or  gra^cing  it  upon  Stocks  of  the 
common  Hawtnom,  and  (hould  be 
tiauiplanted  ioto  a  moift  Soil  and 
a  warm  Situation^  vfhete  k  will 
psodnce  ^az  <tantities  of  Fruit 
aunuaUy  in  England,  which  are 
Ihap^d  like  tfaoic  of  the  common 
Hawthorttf  but  much  larger,  and 
waa&  he  preierv'd  till  they  bsgin  to 
decay  before  they  are  eaten,  as  the 
common  Medlar. 

I  have  obfcrv'd  thcfc  Trees  in 
many  Places  planted  againft  warm 
Wails,  as  fuppoling  them  too  ten- 
der to  produce  Fruit  in  this  Cli- 
mate, without  fuch  AflTiftance  ; 
which  is  a  very  great  Miftake,  for 
I  have  ieen  much  more  Fruit  upon 
Standard  Trees  than  were  upop 
tfaoie  againft  Walls*  and  theyripen'd 
wen  aivl  were  better  taded. 

The  ^^^^  or  Etar^nB 
Tbcmt  was  formerly  m  greater 
Efteem  than  at  preient;  it  \&  com* 
monly  planisd  againft  Walls  or 
Biiiidiogs,  where  it  a£brds  an 
agreeable  Profpc£l  in  Winter,  (efpe- 
cially  if  it  has  Plenty  of  Fruit)  the 
Fruit  being  at  that  Scafon  of  a 
beautiful  red  Colour,  and  are  com- 
monly produced  in  very  large  Clu- 
ftcrs,  which  together  with  its 
ever-grccn  Leaves,  renders  it  wor- 
thy ot  a  P/ace  in  every  good  Gar- 
den.  But  in  o^er  to  iuvc  Fruit 
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upon  every  Part  of  the  iVee,  ior 
whith  its  greateft  Beauty  confilb, 
there  ihould  always  be  a  SucceifionK 
of  young  Branches  trainM  in,  fof 
the  Fruit  is  always  produc'd  up- 
on the  fecund  and  third  Years 
Wood  }  and  all  thoie  Branchen 
which  are  older  never  produce  any  % 
for  want  of  rightly  obfcrving  this 
Method,  moft  of  the  Trees  of  this- 
Kind  ieldom  have  any  Frait  but 
toward  their  extreme  Parts,  which 
is  one  Reafon  thefe  Trees  have  been 
fb  much  ncglcfted  of  late  Years. 

The  Branches  of  this  Tree  are 
very  flexible,  ib  that  it  cannot  be 
train'd  up  to  a  Standard,  but  muft 
always-  nave  the  Affiftance  of  a  Wa'U 
or  lome  other  Building  to  fupport 
it.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  wfll  grow 
in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  but 
it  agrees  bell  with  a  dry  Soil  in 
which  it  will  always  produco  n. 
greater  Number  of  Fruit. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  lay- 
ing down  the  tender  Shoots,  which  * 
arc  commonly  two  Years  before 
they  will  be  rooted  enough  to  tranl- 
plant  j  (but  notwithftanding  this,, 
it  is  a  more  expeditious  Method 
than  to  raife  them  from  Seeds, 
which  rarely  come  up  until  the 
fecond  Year,  and  are  but  of  (low 
Growth  the  twoiitcceeding  Year&|  . 
then  they  may  be  either  planted 
where  they  are  to^  remain,  or  into 
a  Nuriery  tor  two  or  three  Tears, 
where  you  may  train  ttem  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  Places  where  they  are 
delign'd  to  be  planted.   It  is  com- 
monly three  Years  after  they  are 
planted  out  before  they  begin  ta 
produce  Fruit. 

The  Glajlenbury  Thcrn  is  pre- 
fer v'd  in  many  Gardens  as  a  Curio- 
lity  j  this  often  produces  ibme 
Bunches  of  Flowers  in  Winter,  and 
afterwards  flowers  again  at  the  Sea* 
ion  with  the  coxamon  Sort,  but 
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doth  in  no  other  refpeft  differ  from 
the  common  Hxwthorn  i  the  fabulous 
Story  of  its  budding  on  Chrifima$' 
dy  in  the  Morning,  flowering  at 
MooOf  and  decaying  at  Night,  is 
now  with  eopd  Reafim  disbSlev'di 
for  althoagn  it  may  ibmetimes  hap- 
pen that  tMre  may  be  ibme  Bunches 
of  Flowers  open  on  that  Day,  yet, 
for  the  moft  part,  it  is  later  in  the 
Year  before  they  appears  but  this 
in  a  great  meafiire  depends  on  the 
Mildnefs  ot  the  Seaibn.  This  Sort 
may  be  propagated  by  budding  or 
grafting  it  upon  the  common  Har»' 
thorny  and  (fiould  be  planted  in  a 
warm  Situation,  which  will  greatly 
promote  the  Flowering  in  the  Win- 
ter i  for  if  they  are  too  much  ex- 
posed to  cold  Winds,  the  Flower- 
buds  will  decay  without  opening, 
tho*  in  other  relpedb  the  Plant  is 
equally  as  hardy  as  the  common 
Sort*  and  may  be  treated  in  the 
iame  mafloer. 

The  CvrMwr  Wmthtm  is  of 
larger  Growth  than  any  of  the 
former*  and  is  very  hardy  :  This 
may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the 
Seeds  in  the  Bme  manner  as  the 
common  Hawthorn,  and  they  com- 
monly abide  in  the  Ground  till  the 
iecond  Year,  as  they  do ;  therefore 
the  mod  expeditious  Way  to  in- 
creafe  this  Plant  is  to  bud  or  graft 
it  upon  the  common  Hawthorn,  tho' 
I  muft  confefs,  that  the  Trees  thus 
propa^ted  wUi  not  arrive  to  the 
Msj^itude  as  thoie  generally  do 
wmch  are  propagated  £rom  Seeds; 
Imt  will  produce  Fruit  much  Iboner  i 
but  where  a  Perfon  intends  to  have 
them  in  Pcrfiedion,  they  ihould 
always  be  propagated  from  Seeds. 
This  Sort  will  grow  to  the  Height 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet,  and 
may  dc  train'd  up  with  regular 
Stems  and  Heads,  and  wlicn  planted 
amongft  othec  T^ccs  of  the  iaxoe 
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Grol^th,  they  make  an  agfeeaHti 
Variety  i  for  in  the  Spring,  when 
they  arc  in  Bloflbm,  they  arc  very 
pleaiing,  the  Flowers  being  very 
large,  and  aio  produc'd  in  great 
Bunches  at  the  fittremity  of  thdr 
Branches  i  and  in  Antumit,  when 
the  Fndt  is  rip^  which  is  very 
large,  and  grows  in  ereat  ChiAers^ 
they  have  a  beautiful  Appearance, 
and  are  efteem'd  very  good  Feed 
for  Deer. 

The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
Sorts  were  brought  firom  Vir^inU 
feveral  Years  lince,  and  arc  pre- 
ferved  as  Curiofitics  by  fuch  Pcrlbns 
as  arc  Lovers  of  Trees.  Thdcmay 
be  propagated  from  Seeds,  as  the 
other  Sorts,  or  by  budding  or  graft- 
ing 'em  upon  the  common  Haw^ 
t£ifm%  and  may  afterwards  be 
tranljdanted  into  ^ilderneis  ^ar* 
ters  amongd  other  Trees  of  the 
fame  Giowth»  where  they  will  af*i 
ford  an  agreeaUe  Variety* 

The  nbth  Sorth  wiU  gvo^  larger 
than  the  other  two,  and  if  rais'd 
firom  Seeds^  will  equal  the  Ctd^frnt 
Hawthorn  ;  and  the  Flowers  and 
Fruit  arc  full  as  large  as  thoie,  fo 
that  it  is  very  proper  to  be  inter** 
raix'd  therewith. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  Sorts  com- 
monly grow  to  the  Size  ot  our  com- 
mon H^irr^orw,  with  which  they  may 
be  intermix'd,  for  Variety,  in  Wil- 
derncfs  Plantations.  The  Fruit  of 
thefe  two  kinds  are  hardly  ib  large 
as  thole  of  the  common  BnnhtrUf 
hot  whether  any  of  theft  Fruits  aie 
eatable,  I  don't  at  preient  know> 
tho'  I  believe  they  are  much  the 
fime  as  the  common  Soet. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  Is  a  Tarf ety 
of  the  common  lUmdmrn,  which 
was  obferv'd  fome  Years  fmce  iri 
Hertfordjlnre :  but  whether  the 
Seals  of  this  Kind  will  produce  die 
iame  againw  i$  vibai  I  cant  at  frc^ 
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fatt  determme  j  however  ft  may 
be  propagated  by  budding  or  gr.ft- 
ihg  it  upon  the  common  Hawthorn, 
which  is  the  only  furc  Method  to 
prcfcrvc  the  Variety ;  tho'  there  is 
nothing  more  ia  it,  tiua  chat  it  is 
uncommon. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  has  been  lately 
introduced  among  us  from  AmeruA: 
This  is  different  from  the  other 
Sorts  in  the  Shtpe  of  the  Lerns* 
tad  iiadi  no  Thorns  upon  the 
Stanches:  hot  whether  the  Fniit 
will  costhiiie  of  the  lime  Colour 
tt  the  Ortginaii  canY  «s  yet  be  de> 
termm'd  $  &aict  there  are  no  Plants 
in  EKgUmd  large  enough  to  produce 
Fruit*  that  I  know  oK  This  may 
be  propagated  by  budding  or  graft- 
ing it  upon  the  common  Hawthorn^ 
and  is  worthy  of  a  Place  in  all  Ctt* 
rious  Colledions  of  Trees. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Sorts 
are  of  humbler  Growth,  fcldom 
riling  above  five  or  fix  Feet  high, 
and  are  proper  to  intermix  with 
Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth,  where, 
br  the  Variety  of  their  wooUy 
Ixares,  together  with  then  Flow* 
ers  and  Frmt»  in  their  Sea£Mis»  they 
add  srady  to  the  Variety  of  fuch 
nancations  :  They  may  be  eafily 
propagated  by  laying  down  their 
tender  Branches,  which,  in  one 
Year,  will  be  rooted  fufliciently  to 
tranfplant,  when  they  may  bepiac'd 
where  they  are  to  remain,  or  planted 
into  a  Nurfcry,  and  frain'd  up  to 
regular  Heads  ;  by  which  Method 
they  will  be  lels  liable  to  mifcarry, 
than  if  they  were  plac'd  to  remain 
in  the  Wildcrnefs  immediately. 

The  twelfth  Sort  produces  great 
Quantities  of  Suckers  firom  the 
Roots,  which  may  be  taken  off  in 
the  Spring,  and  traaiplanted  mto 
a  Norieiy  two  or  three  Years,  un- 
til they  hare  acquired  Strength 
enough  to  tianipianc  for  good 
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where  they  are  to  remami  ly 

which  Method  they  may  be  greatly 
increas'd  :  but  the  Plants  thus  rais'4 
v/ill  be  more  fubjcdt  to  produce  a 
great  Number  of  Suckers  from 
their  Roots,  which,  if  not  yearly 
taken  off,  will  grow  up  into  4 
Confufion,  and  ftarve  the  old  ones. 

They  produce  thcii-  Flowers  in 
^fril  and  May^  and  their  Fruits 
are  commonly  ripe  in  Augidfi :  but 
theie  are  of  no  v&,  except  to  pro- 
pagate the  Plants }  which  being  a 
tedious  Method,  and  the  Layen 
takmg  Root  £0  freely,  renders  ic 
not  worth  pradli/Ing ;  tho'  it  may 
happen  that  fomc  Varieties  may  be 
obtaind  this  Way,  as  is  ohen  found 
in  many  other  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

METHONICA  :  The  Superh 
Ulyi  'vulg9. 

The  CharaHrrj  arc; 

It  hath  a  fiefljy  Root  in  Form  cf 
A  fir  ait  Ruler,  which  is  'venomous  c 
The  Stalk  is  climbing  :  The  Leaver 
grow  alternately,  and  flta^'d  like  tho^t 
of  the  Lfly,  hut  have  a  Claf^er  at 
$h§  End:  F/mmt  i$  mlted,  €4n- 
fifting  of  fix  iMVtSt  which  «r#  c/r* 
gantly  ftmtMtfd^  fettther^d,  mnd 
flex'd  iMck,  with  fix  Stamina  (^t 
Thn0ds)i  in  the  Centre  rf  wlneh  u 
the  Ovary,  which  hec$m§t  em  mud 
Fruit,  divided  int»  three  Cellt,  ce^ 
taining  fever al  round  Seeds, 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this 
Plant  at  prefent  known,  which  is, 

Mlthomoa;  Malabarorum.  H.L, 
Malabar  Met  honk  a,  or  The  Superh 
Lily  of  Ceylon.  / 

This  beautiful  flant  is  propagated 
by  parting  the  Roots  in  Ajigufl 
(when  the  green  Leaves  arc  decay 'd)i 
which  fliould  be  planted  into  Pots 
fiU'd  with  ligi'it  fandy  Earth,  and 
may  be  expos'd  to  the  open  Air 
ior  about  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks  after,  placing  the  Pots  where 
they  nisy  have  the  Morning  Sun 

till 
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iaH  deveat  Oockj  tad  if  the  SeiP 
ion  Ihonld  prove  very  drf,  vou 
muft  now  and  then  geotly  fefrefli 
them  with  Watery  but  you  muft 
avoid  giving  them  too  much  (efpe- 
dally  whiG  the  Roots  are  un- 
a£livc)  which  will  rot  them  in  a 
Ibort  Time. 

Toward  the  End  of  Auguft  or 
the  Beginning  of  September^  you 
mud  remove  the  Pots  into  the 
Stove,  placing  them  where  they 
snay  have  free  Air*  hut  lb  as  to 
liave  a  warm  Stuatioily.oblerving* 
ts  was  before  dircded,  td  leran 
them  gently  wkh  Water,  but  not 
to  give  them  much  until  they  ap- 
pear abovei^;poiiiid»  which  is  com- 
monly in  Jiiovimkr^  provided  they 
have  Warmth  enough,  other  wile 
they  will  not  come  up  till  after 
Chrijlmas  :  When  the  Leaves  be- 
gin to  appear  alx)ve- ground,  you 
muft  incrcafe  the  Quantity  ot"  Wa- 
ter before  given  them,  and  place  a 
Stick  down  by  the  Root,  to  which 
the  Stem  (hoold  be  fatei'd  to  fup- 

Sff t  it»  otherwiie  it  will  trail  upon 
e  Gi>Mmd :  You  (hould  alio  ob- 
ierve  to  place  the  Pots  ib  that  they 
may  not  (bind  too  near  any  larg^ 
growing  Plants  which  may  hang 
over  them,  whereby  thcfc  Plants 
will  be  drawn  up,  which  will  pre- 
vent their  Flowering ;  but  they 
muft,  at  this  Seafon,  be  kept  pretty 
warm,  in  order  to  encourage  them 
to  flower.  The  Heat  with  which 
they  thrive  beft  is  about  ten  De- 
grees above  temperate,  (as  mark'd 
on  Mr.  F<wler'$  SotMmil  Thtrm^ 
mtterj)  but  you  muft  never  let 
them  htve  a  left  than  temperate 
Heat,  left  the  Roots  (hould  penfli. 

The  Off-iets  taken  ftom  the  old 
Roots  are  commonly  two  or  three 
Years  before  they  flower  j  during 
which  time  they  ftiould  not  be 
traoTplantcd ;  but  the  Earth  in  the 


upper  Part  of  the  Pott  IhoaUt  U 
taken  «at,  and  fiedi  pot  in  every 
Ycir  to  encourage  the  Roots» 
vary  careful  in  doiiie  this  not  to 
injure  or  difturb  the  ume.  In 
and  AUgufl  the  Pots  may  be  expos'd 
to  the  open  Air,  if  the  Scafbn  be 
v^arm,  bi  t  all  the  other  Part  of  the 
Year  they  muft  be  continu'd  in  the 
Stove. 
M£UM.  Spignei. 
The  Cbmtt&m  are ; 

Uriit  Mng  Mid  fimted:  T^wiM 
HMf  it  MdM,  k  im$h  M  fmrmmmi 

Hoot. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  in  the 
Phyfick'Gardens,  tor  Medicinal  V&i 
but  is  very  feldom  found  in  other 
Gardens.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  lovVn  in 
Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripej 
and  in  the  Spring  the  Plants  will 
appear,  when  they  (hould  be  care- 
fully clear 'd  from  Weeds,  and  in 
very  dry  Weather  muft  be  refreib'd 
with  Water.  In  this  Place  the  Pkats 
may  remain  umil  the  Aotomn  fol* 
lowine,  when  they  may  be  traoA 
phnted  into  a  ihady  Border  aboot 
a  Foot  afunder,  where  they  may 
remain  for  V&,  They  may  alfb  be 
propagated  by  parting  their  Roots 
in  Autumn,  which  is  the  moft  ex« 
peditious  Method. 

MEZEREON  i  inde  Thyraelca. 

MILDEW  is  a  Difcafc  that  hap- 
pens to  Plants,  and  is  caus'd  by  a 
dewy  Moifture  which  fails  on  them, 
and  continuing  for  want  of  the 
Sun's  Heat  to  draw  it  up,  by  its 
Acrimony  oorrodes,  gnaws  and 
fpoils  the  inmoft  SnbftSice  of  tho 
Plant,  and  hinders  ihe  Gircuktioii 
of  the  nutritive  Sap»  upon  which 
the  Leaves  begin  to  and  the 

Bloflbms  and  Fruit  are  much  pee- 
judic'd.  Ofi 

Mikkm 
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MildeT»  is  rather  a  concrete  Sab- 
ftancc,  which  exiudes  thro'  the 
Pores  of  the  Leaves. 

What  the  Gardeners  commonly 
call  MiUew,  is  an  Inlcdt  which  is 
frequently  found  in  great  Plenty 
preying  upon  this  Exiudation. 

Others  iay,  That  Mildew  U  a 
diick  dammy  Vapour  cxhal'd  m  the 
^iwing  and  Suitimer  from  Plants, 
Bloflbms,  and  even  the  Earth  it- 
fclf,  in  clofc  flill  Weathar,  where 
there  is  neither  Sun  eilough  to 
drai^  it  upwards  to  any  conlidcra- 
ble  Height,  nor  Wind  of  Force 
Itrong  enough  to  dirpcrfc  it,  and 
that  it  hanging  in  the  lower  Regi- 
ons, when  the  Cold  of  the  Even- 
ing comes  on,  condenfcs  and 
talis  on  Plants,  and  with  its  thick 
clammy  Subftance  ftops  the  Pores, 
and  by  that  means  prevents  Peripi- 
ration,  and  hinders  the  Sap  from 
albendfaig  to  flourifli  their  Flowers* 
Shoots,  crt. 

Others  fiy,  that  hSiUim  is  a 
torroiive  or  nipping  Dew,  proceed- 
ing from  the  Vapours  that  are  ex- 
hai'd  by  the  Earth,  which  being 
drawn  up,  and  facing  down  a- 
giin  on  the  tender  opening  Buds, 
infe^ls  them  by  its  Acrimony,  and 
hinders  the  Circulation  of  the  nu- 
tritious Sip  in  the  proper  VefTcis  j 
upon  which  the  Leaves  begin  to 
fade,  and  the  BloHbms  and  Fruit 
receive  a  very  great  Prejudice. 

Some  make  this  Obiervation, 
That  the  Places  moft  liable  to  MtU 
are  inclosVi  Grounds  and  Val<> 
leys,  and  thofe  that  lie  tending  to 
tbeEafti  and  the  Reafons  that  they 
give  why  thofe  Grounds  which  Xnt 
noni  the  Horizon  to  the  Eall  are 
Thofl  iubjedt  to  Mildew  and  Blafi'" 
ings^  may  he  by  the  Sun's  attra£t^ 
ing  thoic  Vapours  towards  it  after 
the  manner  that  a  great  Fire  in  a 
Room  draws  the  Air  to  it '.  k>o  thg 
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Sun  having  fet  thcfc  in  Motioi}< 
and  not  having  Strength  enough 
to  draw  them  into  the  middle  Re** 
gton,  to  form  them  into  a  Cloiid, 
he  does  yet  draw  thcnl  till  he  is 
below  our  Horizon,  and  then  thcfc 
Dm  tend  to  the  Earth  from 
whence  they  Were  exhal'd,  and  ia 
'  Motion  to  tne  Weft,  do,  as  it  Were» 
fall  upon  that  Ground  which 
Eaftward  at  right  Angles,  and  thoe*' 
fore  is  moft  offeniive  to  them. 

But  I  take  the  true  Cauie  of  th^ 
Mildew  appearing  moft:  upon  Plants 
whioh  are  expo<;'d  to  the  Eaft,  tO 
proceed  from     dry  Temperature 
in  the  Air  when  the  Wind  blows 
from  that  Point,  which  Hops  the 
Pores  of  Plants  and  prevents  their 
Pcrfpiration,  whereby  the  Juiced 
of  the  Plants  arc  concreted  upon 
the  Surface  of  their  Leaves,  which 
being  of  a  iweeti(h  Nature,  Infers 
ate  inticed  thereto,  where  finding 
proper  Nutriment,  they  depofito 
their  ^gs,  and  multiply  fb  (aft 
to  cover  the  whole  SurfaceH  of 
Plants,  and  by  their  corrod'ng  the 
Vcflcls,  prevent  the  Motions  of 
their  Sap  ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  Excrements  of  thcfe  In-* 
ledts   may  enter   the  VelTela  of 
Plants,  and  by  mixing  with  thtii' 
Juicc-s  may  fprcid  the  Infe£tion  ali 
over  them ;  For  it  is  obfervable, 
that  whenever  a  Tree  has  been 
greatly  afieaed  by  this  WUn^^  it 
Kldom  recovers  it  in  two  or  thre# 
Years,  and  many  times  never  is  w 
tircly  clear  from  it  after* 
MILIUM;  Millet. 

The  Chambers  nre  j 
It  hath  a  loofe  aivideJ  PArinkUl 
and  e/ich  pngle  Flower  hath  a  CiUy^i 
corijijiing  of  tvcd  Le/iVes,  which  ari 
injiead  of  VetMs,  to  protect  the  St:i* 
mina  and  tiftillum  cf^  the  Fiower, 
which  afterwards  bgC9mts  4n  ^vmI 
Jhining  Sad* 

U  Tbi 
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The  Spedes  arei 

I.  Milium;  feimm  luiio,  C.  B, 
T,  Ydloiv  or  dommon  Millet. 

1.  Milium  ;  femine  alho.  C«  B» 
P.  Millet y  with  a  white  Seed. 

3.  Milium  i  femine  nlgro.  C.  JB. 
P.  with  a  black  Seed. 

4.  Milium  ;  Arundinaceumy  fub- 
rotundo  feminCy  Sorgo  nominatum, 
C.  B.  P.  Recd-like  M///rf,  with 
roundiOi  Seeds,  commonly  caLi'd  Sor- 
go or  Guiney  Corn. 

There  are  fome  other  Varieties 
of  thcfc  Plants  which  chiefly  differ 
in  theColcHir  of  thdr  Seeds,  which 
will  be  to  little  Purpofe  to  enume- 
rate m  this  Phce,  thole  here  men- 
tion'd  being  the  principal  Sorts 
which  I  hare  ob(erv*d  growing  in 
Snglftnd. 

The  three  firft  Sorts  arc  Varie- 
ties of  each  other,  and  only  dificr 
in  the  Colour  of  their  Seeds,  which 
Difference  will  arifc  from  the  f;imc 
Seeds  very  often ;  but  the  Yellow 
is  always  prcferr'd,  thougli  the 
"White  is  no  way  inferior  to  it, 
but  the  Black  Sort  is  ellecm'd  lit- 
tle worth. 

Theft  Plants  were  originally 
Iffought  from  the  MMfitm  Coun- 
tries, where  they  are  ftill  greatly 
cultivated,  from  whence  we  arc 
furniflied  annually  with  this  Grain, 
which  is  by  many  Peribns  gr  r]y 
cftceai'd  for  Puddings,  c^r.  "Thel'e 
arc  never  cultivated  in  England^  but 
by  way  of  Curiofiry  in  fmall  Gar- 
dens, where  the  Seeds  do  generally 
r:pcn  very  weil. 

They  muft  be  fown  the  Begin- 
ning of  April  upon  a  warm  dry 
Soii,  but  not  too  thick,  bccauic 
thcfe  Plants  divide  into  fcvcral 
Branches^  and  ihould  have  much 
Kooini  and  when -they  come  up, 
they  (hould  be  dear'd  mm  Weeds, 
after  which  they  will,  in  a  ihort 
time,  get  the  b^ter  of  them»  and 
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pre7eat  their  future  Growth,  fa 
jliii^jlthefe  Seeds  will  ripen,  when 
it  muft  be  cut  down  and  beaten 
out,  as  ispradlis'd  for  Other  Grain. 

The  Guimy  Corn  arifcs  common- 
ly to  be  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high, 
and  has  jointed  Stalks  like  the 
Reed  i  upon  the  Tops  of  which 
the  Panicles  are  produc'd,  which 
are  very  large,  as  are  alfb  the 
Grains.  This  Sort  will  come  up 
very  well,  if  Town  as  the  former, 
but  fcldom  pcrfcdls  its  Seeds  with 
us,  except  the  Seafbn  be  very 
wrarm. 

MILLEFOLIUM^  Yarrow,  Mil- 
foil, Of  Ndfe-bleed*  , 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  this 

Plant,  which  arc  cultivated  in  Bota- 
nick  Gardens  for  Variety;  but  as 
they  are  rarely  propagated  for  Ufc, 

I  fliall  pafs  them  over  without  na- 
ming them,  and  only  obfervc,  that 
the  common  Sort,  which  grows 
in  great  Plenty  upon  dry  Banks  in 
moll  Parts  of  England^  is  that 
which  is  order'd  for  Mcdicinil 
Ulc.  . 

MIMOSA:  The  Scnfitive  Plant. 
The  Chura&m  are ; 

Tho  Flower  conftfts  of  one  Leafp 
which  is  fiap*d  like  s  Ftmnelt  bava^ 
many  Stamina  m  the  Center :  Jhefe 
Flowers  Mre  eolUSed  into  m  round 
Head:  From  the  Bottom  of  the 
Flower  rifes  the  Pillillum,  which 
terwards  becomes  an  oblongs  fiOt 
jointed  Pod,  xchich  opens  both  vaysy 
and  contains  in  each  Fart'uio»  oM 
roHndij%  Seed. 

The  Species  are ; 

I.  Mimosa  }  feu  f rut  ex  fenfb'ilis, 
Tourn.    The  common    Scuiiiivc . 
Plant. 

a.  Mimosa  }  humills,  frute/censt 
fpinofa,  Jiliqtas  congloiath,  Fiunh 
Dwarf  Shrubby  Humble  Plan^  ha- 
ving Thorns,  and  the  Pods^grovr- 
ing  together  in  Bunches. 
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fenftivMUMgu,  H.lUPsr,  Grea- 
ter SeofitiFc  (mt  Humhle  Plant) 
with  very  (harp  Thorns. 

4..  Mimosa  Ut^oiU,  SUttlis  h 
wriem  glomerath.  Tourn.  Broad* 
kav*!!  or  Common  Humble  Plant 

Mimosa  j  f^mw  de  Pemam* 
Sftcq,  dicid  Mimofa  Italica.  Zan, 
The  Slothful  Scnlitivc  ?hnti  Tjulgo. 

6.  Mimosa;  frutefcens  f pi  no  fa, 
tenui  Acacid  folio,  jliicuUs  plurimis 
*villo/is,  in  capitulum  congejiis,  Houft. 
Vnckly  Shrubby  Scnlitivc  Plant, 
with  narrow  Acacia  Leaves,  ha- 
ving many  hairy  Pods,  coiled^ed 
into  a  Head. 

7.  Mimosa;  htriaeeM  proeum^s 
^  fpinofrt  tMuU  angulofoy  Jlliquis 

fuadrivalvtkut,  Houft,  Trailing 
Vickly  Scnfitive  Plant,  with  an- 
gular Sio\k$  and  Pod9»  opening  in 
four  CcUs. 

8.  Mimosa;  aquatica  herbxceti 
frocumbens,  non  fpinofay  fiore  luteo 
plena.  Houft,  Water  Trailing  vScnfi- 
tive  Piant,  without  Spines^  having 
a  full  yellow  Fiowcr. 

There  are  ibmc  other  Species  of^ 
this   Plant  v/hich   grov/  in  the 
warm  Parts  of  America^  but  thofc 
here  mention'd,  are  what  I  have 
obferv'd  in  the  Engl'ijh  Gardens. 

The  firft  Sort  is  commonly 
known  by  the  Name  of  Smjak/f 
Fimtt^  to  di(lingui(h  it  iirom  the 
others,  which  are  generally  call'd 
Bumble  Plants,  becaule  upon  being 
toach'd,  the  Pedicle  of  their  Leaves 
falls  downward,  whereas  the  Leaves 
of  the  other  Sort  arc  only  con- 
trailed  upon  the  Touch. 

Thelc  Plants  are  all  propagated 
frorn  Seeds,  which  muft  be  Ibwn 
upon  a  Hor-bed  early  in  the  Spring ; 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  mull  be  traniplantcd  into 
fmall  Pots  fill'd  with  light  rich 
Earth*  and  plung*d  kto  a  frcfh 
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Hot-bcd,  obferving  to  water  and 
lhadc  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root:  After  which  you  muft  of* 
ten  refreih  'em  with  Water,  and 
let  'em  have  Air  in  Proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seaion,  alwayi 
obferving  to  keep  the  Bed  In  • 
good  Temper  for  Heat,  as  alib  to 
cover  the  Glaflcs  every  Night  with 
Mats,  which  will  greatly  £iciiitate 

their  Growth. 

With  this  Management,  in  about 
a  Month's  time,  the  Plants  will 
have  greatly  advanc'd,  and  their 
Roots  will  fill  the  Pots ;  therefore 
you  muft  remove  them  into  larger 
Pots,  by  fliakin^  them  out  of  thofe 
they  are  in,  together  with  the 
Earth,  which  flwuld  be  prefcrv'd 
to  their  Roots;  and  (after  biving 
pared  off  the  Roots  which  were 
matted  round  the  Ontiide  of  the 
Ball  of  Earth)  you  muft  place  the 
Plants  into  the  larger  Pots,  filling 
them  up  with  the  like  rich  Earth; 
then  plunge  them  into  the  Hot- 
bed, obferving  to  water  them  well 
until  they  have  taken  Root  i  and 
if  you  fee  the  Plants  inclinable  to 
droop,  when  the  Sun  Ihines  warm 
upon  the  Glaflcs,  you  muft  ftiadc 
them  until  they  have  rccover'd 
and  are  able  to  endure  the  Heat. 

You  muft  alib  obferve  to  give 
them  a  greater  Share  of  Air,  as  the 
Seaibn  advances  in  Warmth,  bat 
you  muft  never  expoie  them  to 
the  open  Air,  which  will  not  on- 
ly retard  their  Growth,  but  alio 
deftroy  the  fenlitive  Quality;  fo 
that  I  have  feen  fome  P^nts  of 
thefc  Kinds,  Ivhich  afte^t^having 
been  expos'd  to  the  open  Air  a 
few  Days,  have  intircly  ioft  ihcir 
Motion. 

The  firft  of  thcfe  Sorts,  if  duly 
Watcr'd  and  prefer v'd  in  a  kindly 
Warmth,  will  grow,  in  the  Com- 
pals  of  one  Se&n»  to  tho  Height 
X*  1  of 
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of  eight  or  nine  Feet,  and  produce 
great  Quantities  of  Flowers,  but 
tiiifeis  the  jtMtitmn  proves  very  fa- 
vourable, the  Seeds  do  feldom  ri- 
pen, and  the  Plant  being  much 
tenderer  than  the  other  Sorts,  is 
laiirely  preferv'd  through  the  Vf^n- 
ttTf  tho*  plac'd  in  the  warmeft 
Stoves,  Co  that  we  are  oblig'd  to 
procure  the  Seeds  from  Abroad. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  of  much 
humbler  Growth,  fcldom  riling  a- 
bove  two  Feet  high,  but  branches 
out  very  much,  and  is  befet  with 
Thorns:  This  will  abide  two  or 
three  Years,  if  prcfcrv  d  in  a  good 
Stove,  and  genmUy  produces  Seeds 
every  Year,  Co  that  it  is  now  be- 
come very  common  in  the  EngUJh 
Gardens,  being  the  eaiieft  to  jpre- 
ferve,  and  the  moft  plentiful  in 
ieeding  of  all  the  Sorts. 

The  third  Sort  hath  very  broad 
Leaves,  and  is  greatly  bcftt  with 
lharp  Thorns  -.  This  will  rife  to  the 
Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet,  but  has 
generally  very  flcndcr  Branchc:^, 
and  is  tenderer  than  the  lift-mcn- 
tion*d :  It  rarely  produces  Seeds  in 
this  Country,  but  may  be  preferv'd 
through  the  Winter  in  a  very  good 
Stove, 

The  fourth  Sort  has  the  quickeft 
Motion  of  all  the  Kinds  at  prefent 
in  Bn^ttmd^  This  is  £>mewhat  like 
tJbe  third  in  Appearance,  but  grows 
more  ere£t,  and  hath  fewer  Spines, 
and  the  Flowers  are  of  a  different 
Colour.  The  Seeds  of  this  icind 
are  frequently  brought  over  from 
Barhndos^  where,  by  the  Plenty 
of  Seeds  brought  over,  it  leenis  to 
be  the  mod  common  in  that 
Country. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  preferv'd  in 
Botanic k  Gardens  for  Variety,  but 
is  a  Plant  of  no  great  Curiofity: 
It  hath  finnewhat  the  Apnearance 
of  the  ^  Sort*  aad  wiJl  grow 
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tTt€c  to  the  Height  of  five  of  C\t 
Feet,  and  produce  great  Quantities 
of  Seeds;  but  it  having  no  Motion 
upon  being  touch'd,  renders  it  left 
valuable  tlnn  the  others. 

Theie  Plants  were  moft  of  them 
thought  to  be  Annuals  formerly, 
bccaufc  upon  the  firft  Approach  of 
cold  Weather  they  were  deftroy*dj 
but  fincc  the  modern  Invention  of 
Bark-ftoves,  mod  of  thele  Sorts 
have  been  preferv'd  two  or  three 
Years,  and  do  produce  Seeds  very 
well. 

The  Stove  in  which  thefc  Plants 
are  placed  in  H'inter,  Ihould  be 
kept  to  JSmm*i  Heat  (as  mark'd 
on  Mr.  Fmp/sr's  Jbirmmiiers  \) 
and  during  that  Scafon  they  flionld 
be  firequentbr  rdicih'd  with  Water, 
which  muft  be  pke'd  in  the  Stove 
at  lead  twenty-tour  Hours  before 
it  be  u(ed,  that  it  may  have  nearly 
an  equal  Warmth  to  the  Air  w 
the  Stove  J  but  you  muft  not  give 
it  to  them  in  large  Quantities, 
which  will  rot  their  Roots,  and 
caule  them  to  decay:  You  muft 
alio  obferve  to  pick  off  all  decay'd 
Leaves  which  may  appear  at  that 
Scalbnj  which,  if  not  taken  off, 
will  harbour  Infedls,  to  the  great 
Prejudice  of  the  Plants. 

But  where  there  is  not  the  Coa- 
veniency  of  a  eood  Stove  to  pie* 
ierve  thcfe  Pknts  through  the 
Winter^  thehr  Seeds  may  be  anntt* 
ally  procured,  and  a  fow  Plants 
rais'd,  which  may  be  kept  in  a 
Hot-bed  under  GlafiCrs,  where  they 
will  continue  until  the  Cold  ap- 
proaches in  Autumny  and,  being  a 
great  Curioiity,  arc  worthy  of 
Care  in  every  good  Garden. 

MINTi  -vUe  Mentha. 

MIRABILIS  PERUVIANA}  x#- 
A  Jalapa* 

MISLETOE I  vUm  Vlicum. 

MITELLA  j  Anericao  Saoicle. 

  - 
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The  Chambers  are; 
Jt  hath  a  perennial  Root :  ihe 
Cup  of  the  Flower  conjifls  of  one 
Leaf  and  is  Jh/UeJ  into  Jivt  Parts : 
jUg  Fkvfer  confifis  of  five  Leaves^ 
wHeh  e;epsnd  6$  Ftrm  tf  0  Rofi; 
The  Ovmry  hte9mis  0  rmnSfh  That, 
whkb  ttnnhmtes  m  m  Pcmt,  gating 
Mt  the  Tbf ,  in  Form  of  i»  Bijtfof's 
Mitrtt  of  roMii/h  Sttds, 

The  Sfedis  arei 

1.  MiTELLA}  AmerieMWifimm 
fetalis  integris.  Tottm,  American 
Mitella,  whoie  Flower-leaves  are 
iotirc. 

2.  Mitei.la  i  Americanay  florum 
fetalis fimbriatis.  Tourn,  American 
Mitella,  with  fringed  Flower  Leaves. 

5.  MiTELLA  i  Americana,  fhre 
ftjualliJe  furpureOf  villofo,  Boerh. 
Ind,  Atamc9n  Mhella,  with  hairy 
Flowers,  of  a  dirty  purple  Cdour. 

4.  Mitella;  AmerUmm,  m^xi' 
ms,  ThiBofU  Infi,  R.  H,  Ameri- 
can Mttellst  whofe  Seed  is  uied  In 
Djing,  commonly  call'd  Anotto  or 
Arnocta  in  America. 

The  three  firft  Sorts  arc  pre- 
itivM  in  curious  Botanick  Garden? 
tor  Variety ;  but  there  being  very 
little  Beauty  in  their  Mowers,  they 
are  iMdom  propagated  in  Gardens 
for  Pleafure.  They  arc  very  hardy, 
and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil 
or  Situation,  and  may  be  propaga- 
ted cit*-er  from  Seeds,  or  by  part- 
ing their  Roots,  which  may  be 
done  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn* 
in  the  manner  as  is  pra^s'd  for 
PolyMttthus^Sy  Sec.  and  being  plant- 
ed in  a  (hady  Situation,  wUl  grow 
very  vigorouflyi  lb  that,  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety,  a  few  Roots  may 
be  admitted  in  Hiady  Borders  where 
few  better  Plants  will  thrive. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  in  the 
warm  eft  Parts  of  Amtrica,  where 
it  riics  to  the  Height  of  lixtcn 
Fccc,  and  produces  large  Bunches 
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of  Flowers,  which  arc  fucceeded 
by  rough  Pods,  in  which  arc  con- 
tain'd  many  red  Seeds.  The  Seeds 
of  thi.  Plant  are  ulcd  for  dying  a 
Chocolate  Colour,  and  by  fome  ar^ 
uied  in  Medicine. 

This  Plant  may  be  rais'd  from 
the  Seeds  which  are  brought  firo> 
quently  to  SngUnd,  They  mdt 
be  Town  on  a  Hot*bed,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft 
be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  Karth,  and 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tan- 
ners-Bar  k,  obfcrving  to  water  and 
(hade  'em  until  they  have  taken 
root,  after  which  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  (amc  manner  as  hath 
been  directed  fur  the  Anona^  to 
which  the  Reader  is  rcfcrr'd,  to  a- 
void  Repetition. 

MOLDAVICA  i  Turkey  Bahn. 
The  ChMTMSors  are; 

It  is  M  Pisnt  mtk  M  MUtti 
Homtr,  tmfffltng  of  one  lisf,  lok^ 
Upper-lip  is  arch'J,  cut  into  two 
Parts,  and  reflex'd  :  The  Under-lip  is 
aljo  divided  into  two  Varts,  hoth  tnd» 
ing  in  bordered  Jaws:  The  Flower- 
cup  is  hoUoWy  and  generally  cut  in- 
to two  unequal  LipSy  out  of  which 
arifes  the  FonitaU  attended  with  four 
"Embryo' Sy  rvh'ich  afterwards  beoomo 
fo  many  oblong  Seeds. 
The  Spoeiis  are ; 

1.  MoLDAViCA  i  hetov^ea  folio, 
fkr%  teamho.  To9tm.  Turkey  Balm, 
with  a  Betouy  Leaf,  and  a  blue 
Flower. 

'2.  Molda:vica  i  betonica  folio^ 
fitfo  Mo,  Tottm.    Turkey  Balm, 
with  a  Betony  Leaf,  and  a  wliite 

Flower. 

3.  MoLDAViCA  ;   betonicA  folio, 
fiore  purpuro-raruleo.  Tourn.  Tur- 
key Bilm,  with  a  Betony  Lcali 
ai)d  a  purpHlh  blue  Flower. 

4.  MoLDAViCAj  Orimtalis,  Seto- 
nic^  folio,  fiore  magna,  violaceo.  T. 

L  X  Cor. 
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€Str*  Eiftern  Moldavhay  with  a 
Betony  Leafj  and  a  kurge  Violet* 
coloor'd  Flower* 

5*.  MoLDAViCA  j  Oritatdlis,  falicU 
filh,  flore  parvo  c£ru  'eo,  T.  Cor. 
Eaftcrn  MoldavicHy  with  a  Betony 
Leaf,  and  a  large  whitifh  Flower. 

6.  MoLDAViCA  i  Orientalis,  falicis 
folioy  flore  parxo  coeruieo.  T.  Cor. 
Eaftern  MoUavua,  with  a  willow 
Leaf,  and  a  fmall  blue  Flower. 

7.  MoLDAVicA  j  OrkntMlu,  frl'tds 
folio,  pre  parvo  0U§,  T.  Cer.  Eaft- 
ttnUoUkvuM,  with  a  willow  Leaf^ 
and  a  fmall  white  Flower. 

8.  MoLDAViCAi  jtmtrieaM,  tn- 
fl&Ay  oJore'  grazi,  Toum.  Three- 
leav'd  American  MoUavica,  with  a 
flrong  Sc^r,  cmmtnly  eall'd  The 
Balm  of  Gilead. 

The  fevcn  firfl  Spccia  arc  annu- 
al Plants,  which  pcnlli  Toon  after 
they  have  perfedtcd  Seeds:  Thcfc 
may  be  propagated  by  fbwing  their 
Seeds  in  March,  upon  a  Bed  of 
frcfli  light  Earth,  in  a  warm  Situa- 
tioa  i  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up  about  two  Inches  high,  they 
Ihbuld  "be  tranlplaoted  into  (he  Bor- 
ders of  the  Pleafure-Garden,  obier- 
Ting  to  water  'em  until  they  have 
taken  Root:   After  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care  but 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  i 
and  if  they  grow  pretry  tali,  to 
lupport  them  with  ScIcns,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  broken  by  Winds. 

In  yw:e  and  July  they  will  pro- 
duce their  Flowers  j  and  in  Auguft 
their  Seeds  will  be  jperfe^cd>  when 
they  muft  be  gathered,  and  pre* 
^v'd  dry  for  'the  fucceedtng 
Spring.  •  ' 

'  The  Seeds  may  aKb  be  Town 
upon  a  warm  Border  in  Augtift, 
where  the  Plants  will  come  up 
fbon  after,  2nd  will  endure  the 
Cold  of  OUT  osdixm^  Wiiicers  very 
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well,  provided  th^  have  a  drf 
Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation.  ^ 

In  the  Spring  they  may  bctran(^ 
planted  out  into  the  Borders  where 
they  arc  delign'd  to  be  continu'd, 
where  they  will  flower  c::rly,  and 
produce  good  Seeds  j  whereas  it 
fometimcs  happens,  that  if  the 
Sc.lbn  proves  cold  and  wet,  thofc 
Plants  which  arc  Town  in  the  Spring 
do  not  perfe£l  their  Seeds. 

There  is  no  very  great  Beauty  in 
theie  Plants  i  but  as  they  require 
little  Culture,  fo  they  may  be  ad* 
mitted  into  large  Borders  of  the 
Flower-Garden,  where  being  in« 
termix'd  with  other  Plants,  they 
afford  an  agreeable  Variety.  The 
raoft  valuable  Sorts  arc  the  two 
Oriental  Kinds  with  large  Flow- 
ers i  thcfc  commonly  grow  about 
eighteen  Inches  high,  and  divide 
into  feveral  Branches,  but  do  not 
take  up  much  Room  i  and  being 
annual  Plants,  there  will  be  no 
Danger  of  their  injuring  others 
that  may  grow  near  them. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  an  abidii^ 
Plant,  which  may  be  eafily  prop-* 
g^ted  by  planting  Cuttings,  during 
any  of  the  Summer  Months,  in  a 
Border  of  rich  Earth,  obferving  to 
water  and   fliade  'em  until  they 
have  taken  Rooc,  which  they  do 
commonly  in  about  three  Weeks 
time  i  after  which  they  will  re- 
quire no  farther  Care  than  only  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  'till 
they  have  made  conliderablc  Pro- 
grcls,  when  they  fliould  be  taken 
up,  prefcrving  a  Ball  of  Earth  to 
each  Plant,  and  let  into  Pots  M'd' 
with  frelh  light  E^h,  placing 
them  in  a  fliady  Situation  until  they 
have  taken  fre(h  Root }  after  which, 
they  miy  be  expos'd  to  the  open 
Air  until  the  Middle  or  Latter-end 
of  OiioUr,  when  they  mufl  be 

»•      .  lemov'd 
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rfmov'J  into  Shelter,  otherwlfc  fcrving  to  water  and  lhadc  'cm 
they  will  be  liable  to  fuffer  by  hird  until  they  hare  taken  RjlJ- 
Froas-  Tho'  they  lliould  be  plac'd  But  as  it,  is  wy  ^fficillt  to 
where  th  y  m.y  enjoy  as  much  make  this  Tree  grow  from  I^- 
free  Air  as  poflible  in  mild  Wca-  crs,  fo  it  wiU  be  ncceflSry  tojlit 
ther,  and  only  require  to  be  pro-  the  Branches  when  lay'd,  which 
tctfted  from  fevcrc  Coldi  for  in  wiU  feciUtatc  their  Rwtingi  and 
moderate  Winters  I  have  had  them  when  you  cut  theni  oft  trom  the 
endure  abroad  very  well,  when  old  Plants  (which  (hould  be  done 
planted  under  a  warm  Wall.  in  Afril)  if  you  place  the  Pots  up- 

They  will  require  frequently  to  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed,  it  will 
be  watcr'd  when  planted  in  Pots  j  caufc  them  to  take  Root  much 
but  in  the  Winter  you  ftiou'd  nor  fooncr,  provided  you  water  and 
let  'em  have  it  in  great  Quantities,  lhade  'cm  caretully ;  but  you  mult 
which  will  be  apt  to  rot  their  obfcrve  to  let  them  have  Air  m 
Roots,  and  dcflroy  'em.  This  laft  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  ot  the 
Species  h  pre{?  rv'd  in  levcral  Gar-  Seafj-ni  and  when  they  have  ta- 
dcns,  for  its  Oddnefs,  and  the  ken  frelh  Rootj  you  muft  inure 
ftrong  balfamick  Scent  which  the  them  to  the  Open  Air  by  Degrees, 
Leavts  emit,  upon  being  bruis'd  i  into  which  thev  ftwuld  be  lemo- 
v/hich  gave  occaiion  to  many  Per-  ved  toward  the  latter  End  ot 
fons  formerly  to  luppofe  the  Af/iy,  placing  'em  m  a  Situation 

i^f  Giiead  was  taken  from  this  where  they  may  be  defended  from 
^l^jjj.  violent  Winds,  in  which  they  may 

MOLLE:  The  Indian  Molle,  or  remain  until  the  oaoiir  following^ 
Mallick  Tree.  when  they  muft  be  removed  mto 

The  ChMTMHrn  arcj  the   Green-houfc,  -placing  them 

If  htltb  phmated  Leaves,   Uht    where  they    majj  have  a  great 
tMt  of  ih$  Lcntifcus,  6ut  are  ter-    Share  ot  tree  Air  in  mild  Wea- 
n^ted  h  an  odd  Lobe  ;  the  Flower    ther,  for  they  only  require  to  be 
expands  m  the  Form  of  a  Rofe  ;    protc-aed  trom  levere  Cold. 
0jd  the  FTMif  rtfembUs  ^  Qram  of      This  Tree  will  grow   to  the 

Height  ot  feven  or  eight  Feet. 
We  have  but  one  Species  of  this    but  commonly  produces  its  Shoott 
Tree  in  England,  which  is,  very  irregular,  fo  that  it  is  very 

Molle  i  C/;./:  in  Monard.  The  difficult  to  form  It  to  a  regular 
A^bor  Moile,  or  Indian  Maftick  Head,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  not 
2:       ^     '  fo  much  cfteem'd  (except  by  the 

This  Tree  is  preferved  in  many  Curious  in  Botany)  as  the  Lentifcusi 
curious  Gardens  in  England,  but  but  tW  Variety  it  may  have  a  Place 
rarelv  produccs  any  Flowers  in   in  all  curious  Grecn-houfes. 

MOLUCCA ;  Molucca  Balm. 
It  mav  Sb  propagated  by  laying  The  Chara^ers  arc- 
down  the  tender  Branches,  which  -verticiUate  VUm  with  n 
intwoYcarswiU  take  Root,  when  labiatod  Flower,  conf,ftmg  of  one 
thev  may  be  taken  oft  from  the  Leaj,  wUfe  upper  Lip  is  hollow,  like 
old  Plants  and  planted  into  Pors  a  Spoon,  but  the  under  Lip  is  cut  in- 
M'd  with  trcfh,  bght  Earth,  ob-   to  three  Segments  i  out  of  the  Flow- 

L  4>  tr-cHf 
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iPriUf  artfes  tb§  Vwimlt  attindeJ, 
0S  k  wre,  iyfour  "EmhryoX  winch 
f^irwdrds  turn  to  fo  many  angular 
Seeds,  which  MTi  imloi^d  m  the  BiU- 
fimfd  Calyx, 

The  Species  are  j 

1 .  Molucca }  Usuts*  D$d,  Smooth 
Molucca  Balm. 

1.  Molucca  j  fpkufr*  Dod.  Prick- 
ly Molucca  Balm. 

Thcfe  Plants  arc  annual,  Tcldom 
abiding  after  they  have  pcrtedcd 
their  Seeds.  They  are  preienred 
only  in  fiich  Gardens  where  a  g^reat 
Variety  of  Plants  are  maintain^, 
being  Plants  of  no  great  Beauty  or 
Ufc.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  by 
ibwing  their  Seeds  in  March,  up- 
on ft  Bed  of  freih,  light  Earth,  in 
an  open  Situation,  where  the  Plants 
will  come  up  fbon  after  ;  and  when 
they  are  about  two  Inches  high, 
they  mufl-  be  rranfplantcd  out,  ci- 
ther into  frefh  Beds  of  light  Earth, 
or  in  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafu re- 
Garden,  placing  'em  at  two  Feet 
Diftancc,  fur  their  Branches  will 
extend  pretty  far,  if  the  Soil  be 
nch>  and  when  they  have  taken 
Root  they  wiU  require  no  £irther 
Gurc^  but  only  to  keep  'em  clear 
firom  Weeds,  and  faften  them  to 
Sticks  to  prevent  their  being  broke 
by  Winds  when  they  advance. 

In  ^uly  thefe  Plants  will  flower, 
and  if  the  Seafon  proves  warm, 
their  Seeds  will  be  pcrtccftcd  in 
Septtmhr^  but  if  the  Seaibn  be 
cold  and  moift,  they  commoniy 
perifli  without  producing  good 
Seeds  in  this  Country ;  For  which 
Kealpo  the(^  Plants  Ihould  be  rais'd 
itt^Htitpm,  prelerved  through 
the  Winter  under  a  common  Frame, 
and  in  the  Spring  tranfplanted  out, 
U  before,  when  they  will  flower 
^ly,  and  produce  good  Seeds* 
^  mUX$  WiWQwlick. 
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The  ChMTsSers  ate ; 

It  agrees  in  every  refpeB  rc'ith  the 
Garlick,  but  hMtb,  for  the  n^fi  psrt, 
«  fweet  Scent  j  anJ  the  flemrj  4re 
friduced  in  an  UmbeL 
The  Species  are; 

1.  Mqly  \  latifolium,  Lilijlorumm 
C.  B.  P.  Broad-icav'd  Mely  ot  Thco- 
phrailus. 

1.  MoLY  J  latifoliumy  Indicum, 
C.  B.  P.    Broad-lca^'d  Indian  Moly. 

3.  Moly  5  latifoUum  Hijpanicum, 
a  F,  Broad-ieav'd  Spanifh  Ma- 
fy  with  purple  Flowers. 

4.  MoLYi  Uu^itm,  fiive  Jbre* 

H.Eyfi.  Broad-leav*d  ydW  Afff/K- 
f,  Mqly}  ^t0^um,  umM" 
latum.  C.  9*  P.  Narrow-leaT*d 
Moly,  commonly  cuU'd  HomerV«  0f 

Diofcorides  J  Moly. 

6.  MoLYj  anguftifolium,  foliis  re- 
flexis,  C.B.  P.    Na'rrow-leav'd  Mo- 
ly, with  reflex'd  Leaves,  eemmonlj/ 
call'd  The  Serpent  Moly. 

7.  Moly  5  mofchatum,  captllaeeo 
folio.  C.  B.  P.  the  fweet  Moly  of 
Montpelier,  vulgo. 

There  are  £bme  other  Varieties 
of  this  Plant,  which  are  preierv'd 
ip  curious  Betuniek  Gardens  abroad, 
txit  thofe  here  mentiou'd  are  what 
I  have  obierved  in  the  Ei^U/b  Gar* 
dens* 

They  arc  all  very  hardy  Plants, 
and  may  be  eafily  multiplied  by 
their  Off-fets,  which  they  fend 
forth  in  great  PIcni  y :  The  bed 
Seafon  to  tranfp'ant  them  is  in  Au* 
guft  or  September ,  julF  after  their 
Leaves  decay  j  tor  if  tlicy  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  long  after,  and 
the  Seafon  fliould  prove  moiit, 
they  will  icnd  forth  fircfh  Fibres, 
when  it  will  be  too  late  to  rcr 
move  *pn,  unlefi  they  are  taken 
up  with  Balls  of  Earth. 

They  will  grow  in  almofl  any 
Soil  9r  Si^vatio)),  but  will  thrive 
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le(l  m  a  ligbt,  iandy  Soil,  and  an 
Mtjcn  Expofure. 

They  commonly  produce  that 
Flowers  in  Maj^  and  June,  except 
the  Swfit'fifntU  Mmftlkr  kind, 
wl|icli  iddom  flowers  till  Jingn^ 
lod  are  pretty  Varieties  in  the  large 
Borders  of  the  Pleafurc-Gardcn, 
where,  being  intermix'd  with  other 
bulboms-TOoted  Flowers,  they  afford 
an  agreeable  Varxty  i  but  they 
(hould  not  be  permitted  to  remain 
longer  than  two  Years  before  they 
are  tranlplanted,  bccaufe  they  pro- 
duce 3  great  Number  of  Otf-fcts, 
(elpccialiy  Homer's  Moly)  which,  if 
not  taken  from  the  oiu  Roots,  will 
ftarve  'eci  and  caufe  their  Flowers 
to  be  yftxj  weak. 

MOMORDICA :  Male  Bal£un- 
Apple. 

The  CfuirsBfrs  arc; 

The  garner  confifts  of  one  Leaf,  is 
tf  the  expMtuki,  heli-Jhufd  kM  ^tit 
fo  deeply  cut,  as  te  Mppear  composed 
tffive  diftinil  Leaves :  Thefe  blowers 
tare  fome  Male,  (or  barren),  others 
Female,  growmg  upon  the  Top  of  the 
Ijnbryo,  which  is  afterwarJs  changed 
mo  a  Frnitj  which  is  fiejhy,  and  fome- 
times  more  or  lefs  tapering,  and 
hollow,  and  when  ripe,  ufually  btirjls, 
and  cafis  forth  the  Heeds  with  tin 
tUfiicity  i  vhieh  Seeds  Pre  wrapped 
up  in  a  mem^Mtotis  Ceverhtg,  and 
4we,  fer  the  meft  part,  indented  m 
tbdr  Edges, 

The  species  9xc\ 

U  MoMORDiCA  i  vulgjtris.  To/irn* 
The  common  Male  B  iliam-Apple* 

Momordtca;  Zeylanica,  pam^ 
fwea  fronde,  fruciu  breviori.  Tourn. 
Male  Bali^im- Apple  of  Ceylon,  with 
Vjnc-k-avcs  anda  fliortFruit. 

3.  MoMORDiCAi  Zeylmica,  pam- 
pinea  fronde,  fruciu  longiori,  Tonr?i. 
Male  Ballam-Applc  of  Ceylon,  v/ith 
y  W-lcavcs  and  a  lunger  Fruit. 


4.  MoMORDicA  j  Americana,  fruiisi 
reticulato,  ficcg.  Com.  Rar.  Male 
Baliam-Apple,  of  America,  vvich  ^ 
dry  netted  Fruit. 

'Tlieie  Plants  aie  all  annual,  their 
Seeds  muft  be  {own  on  a  Hot-bed 
the  Beginning  of  March,  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  fliould  be 
tranfplanted  out  into  a  frefh  Hot- 
bed, after  the  Manner  of  Cucumbers 
or  Melons,  putting  two  Plants  of 
the  lame  kind,  under  each  Light, 
and  the  Plants  water 'd  and  fhadcd 
until  they  have  taken  Root  j  after 
which  they  muft  be  treated  as  Cu- 
cumbers, permitting  their  Branches 
to  extend  upon  the  Ground  in  the 
iame  Manner,  and  obferve  to  keep 
them  clear  firom  Weeds. 

With  this  Management  (provided 
you  do  not  let  them  have  too  much 
Wet,  Of  expofe  'em  too  piuch  to 
the  open  Air)  they  will  produce 
their  Fruit  in  j^uly,  and  their  Seeds 
will  ripen  in  Auguft,  when  you 
muft  obferve  to  gather  it  as  foon 
as  you  lee  the  Fruit  open,  othcr- 
wifc  it  will  be  cift  abroad,  and 
with  Difficulty  gather'd  up  again. 

Thefe  Plants  are  prelcrv'd  in  cu- 
rious Gardens  for  the  OJdnels  of 
their  Fruit ;  but  as  tlicy  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  Room  in  the  Hoc- beds, 
require  frequent  Attendance,  and 
are  of  little  Beauty  or  Uie,  they 
are  not  much  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land,  except  In  Betamck  Gardens 
for  Variety. 

MORUS:  The  Mulberry-Tree. 
The  CharaBers  arcj 

It  hath  large,  rough,  reundifh 
Leaves  ;  the  Male  Flowers  (or  Kat- 
kms,  frhich  haie  a  Calyx  conji/iing 
of  four  Leaves)  are  fometimes  pro- 
duced upon  feparate  Trees,  at  other 
times  at  remote  Diflances  from  the 
Fruit  on  the  fame  Tree :  The  Fruit 
ii  (om^cj'd  of  feyeral  Protuberances, 
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t0  ilub  tf  which  /Uhere  four  fmull 
Leaves  ;  the  Seeds  are  roimdiflj^grcm' 

tag  jMgiy    ^^^h  ?rotubirMC4, 
The  Species  are  ; 
I .  MoRUS  >  fruHu  nigro.  C,  B.  F. 
The  common  Black  Mulberry. 

1.  MoRUSi  fi$uifi  Mo.  C,B,F. 
The  White  Idulberrj. 

Bdoftvs  ,*  fruSm  wiffrot  moMrt 
folustUgmnrUdmiUh.  Itani.  The 
Jefler  Buck  Bifulbtrrj,  with  Leavei 
acttlj  jagged* 

4.  MoftUii  frmSu  albo,  mhori, 
9X  Mo  purpura/cente.  Toum.  The 

iinall  Purplifli-v.'hite  Mulberry. 

f.  MoRUSi  Virginiana^  foliis  la- 
ti^mis  fcdbrtSt  fruciu  ruoro  longiori. 
Cat.  Tlant.  Hort,  The  broad-lcav'd 
Virginian  Mulberry,  with  long 
red  Fruit. 

6.  MoRUs  i  Virginienfis  Mrbory  Loti 
srhris  m/Ur  rmmofa,  foliis  Mmplijp- 
mis.  Tlik.  Phvt.  The  large-leav'd 
Virginian  Mufberrr,  with  Uackiih 
ShiMts,  Ibmewhat  like  thoieof  the 
Lotc  or  Ncttlc-Trec. 

Tlic  firft  of  thefc  Sorts  is  very 
common  in  mod  Gardens,  being 
planted  for  the  Delicacy  of  its  Fruit: 
It  mriy  be  propagated  by  ibwing 
the  Seeds,  or  by  laying  down  the 
tender  Branches,  which  in  two 
Years  will  take  Root,  and  may  then 
be  tranfplantcd  into  the  Places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  Thole  Plants 
which  arc  propagated  from  Seeds 
are  commonly  w  rooft  vigorous, 
and  generally  make  the  niaitcft 
Stems,  bat  then  there  is  a  very 
great  Hazard  of  their  being  fruitfiilj 
tor  it  often  happens,  that  fuch  Plants 
are,  tor  the  moft  part,  of  the  Male 
kind,  which  produce  Katk'ms,  but 
feldom  have  much  Fruit  for  which 
Reafon,  thofe  who  arc  dciirous  to 
have  fruitful  Trees,  lliould  always 
propagate  thtm  by  Layers  from  fuch 
Trees  as  du  produce  Plenty  of 


good  Fruir.  But  as  the  Trees  thos 
rais'd  are  lubjedi  to  have  crooked,  I 
unfightly  Stems,  fo  there  (hould  be 
Care  taken  in  the  Choice  of  flrait 
Shoots  to  make  Layers ;  and  when 
they  arc  tranfphnted  our,  they 
(hould  have  ftrait  Stakes  fix'd  down 
by  each,  to  which  they  (bouki  be 
&flen'd  as  the  Shoot  is  extended, 
until  It  comes  to  the  Height  you 
de%n  the  Seem  $  then  you  may 
fiifier  the  Branches  to  extend  as  they 
are  inclinable,  for  this  Tree  (hould 
not  be  often  prun'd,  but  only  fuch 
Branches  (hould  be  cut  oflF  which 
(boor  crofs,  and  bruile  themfelvcs 
by  rubbing  againft  each  other,  and 
fuch  as  decay  ihouid  alio  be  cut 
otf. 

This  Tree  delights  in  a  light  SoO,  1 
not  too  wet  nor  over  dry,  and 
(hould  have  an  open  Expofure;  for 
if  it  be  planted  too  near  to  other 
Trees  or  Buikiings,  ib  as  to  be 
(haded  thereby,  the  Fruit  ^dom 
ripens  well;  though  if  they  tie 
planted  in  a  Situation  where  tbey 
may  be  defended  from  the  violent  ! 
M^eft  and  South-Wefl  \VmJ>,  which 
very  often  blow  down  and  deflroy  ' 
great  Quantities  of  the  Fruit,  it  | 
will  be  of  great  Advantage  y  but 
they  {hould  always  be  open  to  the 
Baft  and  6outh-EaJl  Sun,  which  is 
of  great  Service  m  drying  up  the 
Moifture  which  lodges  upon  the 
Sur(ace  of  their  Leaves  in  the  Night, 
and  not  only  retards  the  Fruit,  but  ; 
renders  it  ill-tafted  and  watry.  i 

T he  Soil  under  rhefe  Trees  (hould  \ 
alio  be  every  Year  well  dug  and  i 
manured,  tho*  there  will  icarceanj  ! 
Softs  of  Plants  grow  under  them  1 
but  it  is  of  great  Advantage  to  the 
Fruit,  notwithlfanding  what  majf  ' 
have  been  faid  to  the  conirarv. 

The  li4Ate  MulLerry  is  com  tnonl y 
cukivatcd  tor  lu  Leaves,  to  feed 
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SSBk^mms.  In  Wrtmeij  Itafy,  Sec. 
though  the  Fitfimu  always  make 
ui'e  ot*  the  common  Black  Mulherry 
for  that  Purpoie }  and  I  have  been 
allured  by  a  Gentleman  of  Honour, 
who  hath  midc  Trial  of  both  Sorts 
of  Leaves,  that  the  Worms  fed  with 
thofc  of  the  Black  Sort,  produce 
much  better  Silk  than  thofe  ted 
with  the  White i  but  he  obferves, 
that  the  Leaves  of  the  Black  Sort 
Ihould  never  be  given  to  the  Worms, 
after  they  have  eaten  for  Ibmc  time 
of  the  White,  left  the  Worms  (hould 
burft,  which  is  often  the  Caie  when 
they  arethas  treated. 

The  Trees  which  are  defign'd  to 
feed  Silk-worms,  Ihould  never  be 
fuflfcr'd  to  grow  tall,  but  rather  kept 
io  a  Sort  of  Hedge,  and  inftcad  of 
puUine  off  the  Leaves  fingly,  they 
{hould  be  (hear'd  ofiF  together  with 
their  }oung  Branches,  which  is 
much  iboncr  done^  and  not  ib  in- 
jurious to  the  Tree. 

This  White  Sort  may  be  propa- 
g;atcd  either  from  Seeds  or  Layers, 
the  Black  Mulberry fiwA  is  equally 
as  hardy  :  There  arc  two  or  three 
Varieties  of  this  Tree,  which  differ 
in  the  Shape  of  their  Leaves,  Size, 
sod  Colour  of  their  Fruit  j  but  as 
th^  are  of  no  other  Uie  th^  % 
tfaev  Leaves*  fotheftroogeft  (hoot- 
ing and  the  largeft-leav'd  Som  ihould 
be  prefei'i'd* 

The  Large-leaved  Virgtniiin  Sort, 
with  long  red  Fruit,  is  at  prcfent 
very  (carcc  in  England,  though  i: 
fccms  to  be  the  common  Sort, 
which  grows  fpontancouily  in  the 
Woods  ot  AmLrica:  This  may  be 
propagated  from  Seeds,  or  by  lay- 
ing down  the  Branches,  as  the  com- 
mon Sort  ;  it  is  very  hardy,  and 
w;,i  endure  the  Cold  of  our  Winters 
ll  the  ooen  Air  very  well.  The 
Uavcs  ot  this  kind  are  very  large. 
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and  fccm  to  be  as  proper  for  feed- 
ing of  Silk-Worms  as  thole  of  the 
common  Sort}  ib  that  if  ever  the 
Projeft  of  eftabliihing  a  Silk  Mmm^ 
faSiory  in  the  Wifl-In£is  ihould  be 
fet  on  foot,  there  would  be  no  Oc- 
cafion  of  their  fending  over  for 
Mulberry-Trees,^  hath  been  by  fome 
propos'd,  fince  they  will  find  a  fuf- 
ficient  Quantity  in  all  the  Woodsof 
that  Country. 

The  Large- leav*d  Virginian  MuU 
berry  wirh  black  Shoots,    is  ftiil 
more  uncommon  than  any  of  the 
iormcr:    There  is  a  large  Plant  of 
this  kind  growing  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Biihop  of  London  at  Fulham, 
which  has  been  icveral  Years  an 
Inhabitant  of  that  Garden,  but  has 
never  produced  any  Fruit,  that  I 
could  learn,  but  hath  ibme  Years 
a  great  Number  o(  K4tkms,  much 
like  thofe  of  the  if^x«/.N«r,  which 
occafion'd  Mr.  Ray  to  give  it  tho 
Name  of  Corylus  ,  but  it  may  be 
one  or  the  Male  Trees,  which  never 
produces  Fruit,    as  it  fometimcs 
happens  in  the  common  Sorts  of 
Mulberriesy  the  Leaves  being  very 
like  thofe  of  the  Black  Mulberry^ 
but  ibmewhat  larger  and  rougher. 

This  Tree  has  not  been  propa- 
gated yet  in  this  Country,  for 
though  it  has  been  budded  and 
grafted  upon  both  the  ^Uek  and 
White  Mutbenies,  yet  I  can't  hear 
that  it  hath  fucceedcd  upon  either; 
and  the  Tree  being  pretty  tall,  can't 
be  laid  down,  which  is  the  mod 
likely  Method  to  propagate  it:  This 
is  very  hardy,  and  will  endure  tbt 
Cold  of  our  Climate  in  the  open 
Air  very  well,  and  is  coveted  as  a 
Curioliry  by  fuch  who  delight  in 
the  Variety  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
MOSS;  vide  Mufcus. 

MOTHERWORTi  vij^  Car- 
diaca. 

MOULD* 
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MOULD,  the  Goodneft  of  which 
may  be  known  by  the  Sight*  Smelt, 
and  Touch. 

Fir/?,  by  the  Sight.  Thofc  Moulds 
that  are  of  a  bright  Chefnut  or  Ha- 
x^Uy  Colour  arc  accounted  the  bcftj 
of  this  Colour  arc  the  bcft  Loams, 
and  alio  the  beA  natural  Earth  i  and 
Ais  will  be  the  better  yet,  if  it 
cut  like  Batter,  and  4oes  not  ftick 
obftinately,  but  is  fliort,  tolerably 
light,  breaking  into  fmall  Gods,  is 
Iweet,  will  tempered  without 
crafting  or  cha  pping  in  dry  Weather, 
or  turning  to  Mortar  in  wet. 

The  next  to  thrl^  the  dark-grey 
and  ruflet  Moulds  arc  accounted  the 
bcft :  The  light  and  dark  A(h  Colour 
.*  are  reckon'd  the  vvorll;,  fuch  as  arc 
ufually  found  on  common  or  heathy 
Ground  j  the  clear  tawncy  is  by  no 
Means  to  be  approved  j  but  that  ot 
a  yellowifh  red  Colour  is  accounted 
the  worft  of  all  ^  this  is  commonly 
found  ui  wild  and  wafte  Parts  of 
the  Country,  and,  for  the  moft  part, 
produces  nothing  but  G$fst  Fwx, 
and  lerut  according  as  its  Bot- 
tom is  more  or  leis  of  a  light  and 
iandy,  or  of  a  ipewy  Gravel  or 
ciayey  Nature. 

Secondly f  by  the  Smell.  All  Lmds 
that  are  good  and  wholibmL',  will, 
after  Rain  or  breaking  up  by  the 
Spade,  emit  a  good  Smell. 

Ttilrdly,  by  the  Touch,  By  this 
Means  we  may  dilcovcr  whether 
it  confiib  of  Subftances  intirely 
arenaceous  or  clammy,  or,  accord- 
ing as  it  expref5*d  by  Mr.  Evelyn, 
whether  it  be  tender,  fatty,  deter- 
five,  or  ftippery,  or  more  barfli, 
gritty,  porous,  or  friable. 

That  beii^g  always  the  beft  that 
is  between  the  two  Extreams,  and 
does  not  contain  the  two  different 
Qualitie?  of  loft  and  hud  mix'd, 
ot  mout  and  dry,  of  churiiili  aud 
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mild,  that  is,  neither  too  unduous 
or  too  lean,  but  fuch  as  will  eafily 
diflblve  i  of  a  juft  ConTiftence,  be- 
tween Sand  and  Clay,  and  fuch  as 
will  not  (lick  to  the  Spade  or  Fingers 
upon  every  Flafh  of  Rain. 

A  Loam  or  Brick  Mould  is  not  to 
be  difapprov'd,  as  requiring  little 
Help  or  Improvement  but  the  Spade, 
and  is  efteemed  both  by  the  Gar- 
dener and  Florift* 

MULBERRY  $  Moras. 

MULLEIN;  vide  Verbafcum* 

MUSA :  The  PlanUin-Ttec 
The  Characters  are  j 

Mufa  is  a  kind  of  Plant  with  m 
polypetaloiis,  ayiomaloHs  Florcer  j  the 
upper  Petal  is  excavated  or  hollowed 
like  a  little  Boat,  and  divided  int9 
three  at  the  Summit  j  the  hither  one 
is  concave,  but  the  ini»ard  one  fel- 
lated,  or  in  the  Form  of  a  Crefcens 
or  Half-moon  Shield,  and  accompamcd 
with  two  little  narrow-'pmted  Leaves : 
The  Calyx  pajfcs  into  a  Cucumher^ 
f}}ap'd  fruit,  that  is  foft,  flefhy^  ce-  I 
vered  with  a  Skin^  sSvtded,  as  it  were, 
into  three  Loeulaments,  in  whkh 
there  appear,  as  it  were,  fome  Kit-  : 
diments  of  Seeds, 

The  Species  are ; 

1 .  MusA  j  fru^u  cucumtrinot  lom^ 
giori.  rlum.  Nov,  Gen,  The  Plan- 
tain-Tree,  vul^o. 

1.  MusAi  candice  marulato,  fru- 
^u  reHot  rotundo,  breviorey  odoratt* 
Sloan,  Cat,  The  Banana -Tree, 
vulgo. 

Theft  Plants  are  very  common 
In  the  Eafi  and  Weft-Indies,  as  alio 
in  moft  hot  Countries  of  the  World. 
They  are  carefully  culti\rated  by  the 
Planters  in  the  Wefl-Indies,  who 
plant  'cm  in  low,  rich  Ground,  by 
the  Sides  of  Gullies,  where  they 
produce  Fruit  moO  Parts  of  the 
Year.  In  'England  they  arc  on'.y 
prcicrved  as  Cuiioiities,  whcrr  t!\.-v 

muli 
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ttuH  be  conftantly  kept  in  a  Bark- 
Stove  i  for  though  they  may  be 
kqjt  aliire  in  another  warm  Stove, 
yet  they  will  make  very  litdc  Prd- 
greis  therein,  and  do  not  appear 
Elf  £6  beautiful,  their  chief  Orna- 
ment being  the  Largeneis  of  their 
Leaves,  which  are  lometimes  four 
Feet  lon<»,  and  near  two  Feet  broad ; 
but  as  thefe  Plants  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  Room  in  the  Stove,  elpc- 
cially  when  they  arrive  to  a  confi- 
derable  Siz.e,  fo  it  is  not  convenient 
to  keep  more  than  one  Plant  of  eack 
kind. 

During  the  Summer  Sealba  tfaeie 
Plants  muft  be  plentifully  waterVl, 
for  the  Smhct  of  their  Leaves 
being  large,  occafions  a  great  Gon- 
iiunptioa  of  Moifture,  by  Perfpira* 
tion,  in  hot  Weather;  but  in  the 
Winter  they  muft  be  water'd  more 
fpariiigJy>  though  at  that  Scaibn 
they  muft  be  of^cn  retrefh'd,  but  it 
muft  not  be  given  'em  in  iuch 
Quantitic<;. 

The  Pots  in  which  theft  Plants 
arc  placed  (hould  be  large,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Size  of  the  Plants, 
for  their  Roots  generally  extend 
pretty  far^  and  the  Earth  flKniU  be 
ridi  and  light.  The  Degree  oi 
Heat  with  which  thele  Phmts  thrive 
hAt  is  much  the  fame  with  the 
^^ums,  or  Vini'AffU,  in  which  I 
have  icen  this  Plant  twelve  or  four- 
teen  Feet  high,  but  never  could 
obfcrvc  any  Tendency  to  produce 
Fruit,  the*  I  believe  they  may  be 
brought  to  Fruit  in  fomc  of  the 
lofty  Stoves  which  have  been  lately 
ercdlcd  near  London, 

Thefe  Plants  arc  eafily  propa- 
gated, by  cutting  oif  an  old  Plane 
near  the  Ground,  which  will  occa- 
iion  their  (hooting  out  (everal  young 
dnes  from  the  Root  j  which  is  the 
Manner  they  are  propagated  in  the 
hot  Cou&triesi     that  after  a  Spot 
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of  Gnmnd  is  once  planted  with 
*em,  they  will  condnue  fcveral 
Years  $  fw  die  okl  Pknt  producing 
one  brge  Bunch  of  Fruit  from  the 
Center,  when  that  is  ripe  and  cut 
off,  the  Whole  Plant  decays,  arid 
feveral  yoimg  ones  fpring  up  from 
the  Roots,  which  being  produced 
one  after  another,  fiiccemvely, 
ford  the  Inhabitants  Plants  of  var 
rious  Size  and  Ag„*,  which  produce 
their  Fruit  fucceflivdy,  in  like 
manner. 

It  is  the  firft  of  thefe  Species 
which  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the 
Hyi-JbuBes,  that  producing  a  much 
larger  Bunch  of  Fruit,  is  by  the  In- 
habiunts  greatly  preferrVl  to  the 
other,  which  is  accounted  a  very 
plea&nt  Fruit,  when  ripe,  and  is  by 
many  Peribns  greatly  coveted  by 
way  of  Dcfcrt,  being  fofrer  and 
more  lufcious  to  the  Tafte,  but  is 
not  fo  much  cfteem'd  for  Food. 

Thcfc  Plants  rile  to  be  fifteen 
or  twenty  Feet  high  in  the  l^'ejl- 
Indies,  to  which  Height  they  gene- 
rally arrive  in  about  ten  Months 
from  their  firft  planting,  fbon  after 
which  they  produce  their  Fruit, 
and  then  decay :  They  are  of  the 
quickeft  Growth  of  any  Vegetable 
yet  known.  Sir  Hms  Slosne  fays, 
one  may  almoft  fee  them  grow }  he 
cut  a  young  Tree  even  at  the  Top 
with  a  Knii^,  which  immediately 
grew  tip  difcernably,  and  in  an 
Hour's  Time  the  middle  Leaves, 
which  were  wrapped  up  within 
the  others,  were  advanced  above 
them  half  an  Inch. 

MUSCARI:  Musk,  or  Grape 
Hyacinth  j  vulgo. 

The  Characiers  are; 

It  hath  a  bulbous  L\.oot,  the  Leaves 
mt  Img  tend  narrowy  the  Flower  is 
hermMflfr§^tical,  conJ:jUng  of  on§ 
lAof^  md  Jhafd  like  a  Piicber,  mnd 
€Ht  St  J^f  into  Jix  Segmmts  which 
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Mre  reflex'J  j  the  Ovary  Becomes  M 
tr'iAngnlar  Fruit,  divide  J.  into  three 
Celii,  which  are  full  of  round  Seeds, 
The  Species  are  j 
I.  MuscARi  j  arvenfe,junci folium, 
mhmst  coeruleum.  Tourn.  Common 
Icflcr  blue  Grapc-flowcr,  or  Muf- 

X.  MviCAU  iMrven/etjuncifolmm, 
•xMdam^  nmms.  T<mm,  Lefler 
wJiitifliGiapfr-flower,  wMufcury, 

MuscARii  cbfoletmt  fiifr$t  ix 
feirfHrs  vtreme.  Cluf  Musk  Hya- 
cinth or  Grape-flower,  of  a  worn- 
out  purplc-grccnifli  Colour.  . 

4.  MuscARi  J  coeruleum,  ma  jus. 
Tourn,  Greater  blue  Mufctny  or 
Grapc-flowcr. 

j*.  MuscARi  j  arven/i,  latifolium, 
furpurafcens.  Tourn.  Broid  -  leav'd 
Mufcary  or  Grapc-tiovvcr,  with  a 
purpliib  Flower. 

6.  MuscARi  >  ptmuetUA  emo/a, 
purpitrc'vielaced.  Boerh.  M.  The 
ieather'd  Hjracimhs  vulgo. 

There  arc  fome  other  Varieties  of 
this  Pknt  which  are  preferv'd  in 
the  curiou!^  FIower-Gardens  in  H*/- 
larul  and  Flanders,  but  thofc  here 
mention'd  are  what  I  haveobfov'd 
in  tlic  Englijlj  Gardens. 

The  fti  ft  Sort  is  very  common 
in  moft  o!d  Gardens,  where,  by  its 
plcntitul  Incrcafe,  it  is  become  Co 
troubleibme  as  to  render  it  little 
efteem*d  5  tor  when  once  thcfc  Roots 
have  taken  PoflelIt<m  of  a  Garden, 
they  are  fcarcely  ever  eradicated 
afterward ;  the  fmalleft  OCT-iets 
growing,  although  they  are  buried 
a  Foot  under  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground.  This  produces  its  Flow- 
ers in  April  and  M«y,  and  if  per- 
mitted to  remain,  will  produce  ripe 
Seeds  in  ytine. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  lefs  common 
than  the  firtl,  and  is  preicrved  by 
fucii  who  arc  curious  in  Flowers, 
though  it  is  a  Fiaac  of  uo  great 
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Beauty,'  this  is  propagated  hj  Off. 
ftts,  as  the  common  HyMcintU^  and 
will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or 
Situation,  but  bed  in  that  wixichis 
warm  and  dry. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  very  defpicaWc 
Flower,  to  Appearance,  but  is  chiefly 
prefervM  for  its  uncommon  Sweet- 
neis}  this  is  al£>  increas'd  as  the 
former,  and  produces  its  Flowers 
much  aboat  the  iame  Sedim. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  iixth  Sorts 
are  al(b  prefervcd  in  curious  Gar^ 
dens  for  Vaiiety,  but  neither  of 
theie  have  much  Sweetneis  in  their 
Flowers  i  thefe  arc  alfb  propagated 
by  Off-fcts  as  the  former,  but  pro- 
duce their  Flowers  later  in  the 
Scaibn. 

The  proper  Seafbn  for  taking  up 
the  Roots  ot'  thelc  Flowers  is  ia 
Junei  when  their  Leaves  are  dc- 
cay'di  at  which  Time  they  ftiould 
be  fpread  upon  Mats,  in  a  dry  Place, 
for  a  Foftnight,  until  their  Bulfat 
be  dry'd,  when  they  may  be  kkl 
up,  each  Sort  by  itfelf,  until  the 
Beginning  of  OSiober^  which  is  the 
Sealbn  for  Planting  moft  of  thefe 
bulbous-rooted  Flowers  ;  and  the 
various  Sorts  ot  thclc  may  then  be 
intermix'd  amongfl  other  Flowers 
ot  the  fame  Growth,  where,  in  the 
Seafbn  of  their  Flowering,  they 
adord  an  agreeable  Variety.  Thelc 
Roots  fliouid  never  be  permitted  to 
remain  longer  than  two  Years  un- 
removed,  for  they  multiply  £0  tafl, 
that  the  Number  of  their  Otf>(ets 
would  greatly  weaken  the  blowing 
Roots*  and  caulc  their  Flowers  to 
be  very  fmall  i  and  the  firft  Sort, 
which  increafcs  fo  plentifully,  would 
fill  the  Borders  with  OS^Qsts^  ib  as 
not  TO  be  clear 'd  out  again* 

MUSCUS;  Mofs. 

Thefe,  though  Formerly  fuppos*d 
to  be  only  Excrciccncc<;  produced 
from  the  Earth,  Trees,  (^c,  yet  are 

AO 
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00  k&  perfe^  Plants  than  thofe  of 
greater  Magnitude,  having  Roots, 
Branches,  Flowers,  and  Seeds,  but 
yet  cannot  be  propagated  from  the 
latter  by  any  Art. 

The  Botanifts  diflinguifli  thelc 
into  fevcral  Genera,  under  each  of 
which  are  fcveral  Species ,  but  as 
they  are  Plants  of  no  Ufc  or  Beauty, 
fo  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  enu- 
merate them  in  this  Place. 

TheCe  Plants  chiefly  floarilh  in 
cold  Countries,  and  in  the  Winter 
Sealbn,  and  are  many  times  verv 
injurious  to  Fruit-Ttees,  which 
grow  upon  cold,  barren  Soils,  or 
where  they  are  Co  dole  planted  as 
to  exclude  the  free  Acccis  of  Air: 
The  only  Remedy  in  fuch  Cafes  is 
to  cat  down  Part  of  the  Trees,  and 
plough  up  the  Ground  between 
thofe  left  remaining,  and  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year,  in  moift  Wea- 
ther, you  fliou'id,  With  an  Iron  In- 
ftrument  made  a  little  hollow,  the 
better  to  furround  the  Branches  of 
the  Trees,  icrape  off  the  Mois,  car* 
rying  it  off  the  Places  and  by  two 
or  three  times  thus  deaniing  them, 
together  with  carctully  ft ir ring  the 
Ground,  it  may  be  entirely  dcftroy'd 
firom  the  Trees:  But  if  you  do  not 
cut  down  part  of  the  Trees,  and 
ftir  the  Ground  well,  rhc  rubbing 
off  the  Mofs  will  lignify  little,  for 
the  Ciufe  not  being  remov'd,  the 
EtFe<a  will  not  ccafc,  but  the  Mofs 
will,  in  a  fliort  Time,  be  as  trqu- 
hlcfome  as  ever. 

MUSHROOMS  i  are,  by  many 
Pcrfons,  fuppos*d  to  be  p'oduc'd 
firom  the  Putrtia^on  or  the  Dung, 
Earth,  &c,  in  which  they  are  found  i 
but  notwithftanding  this  Notion  is 
pretty  generally  received  amongft 
the  unthinking  Part  of  Mankind, 
yety  by  the  curious  NaturaliUs,  they 
are  efteem'd  pcrfe£b  Plants,  though 
their  Flowers  and  Seeds  have  not. 


as  yet,  been  difcorer'd.  But  finc^ 

they  may,  and  are  anmully  propa* 

gated  by  the  Gardeners  near  LonJon* 
and  are  (the  efculent  Sort  of  them) 
greatly  efteem'd,  by  moft  curious 
Palates,  fo  I  fhall  briefly  fet  down 
the  Method  praflis'd  by  the  Gar- 
deners who  cultivate  them  for 
Sale. 

But,  firff.  It  will  not  be  impro- 
per to  give  a  (hort  Ddcription  of 
the  true  eatable  Kindj  fiace  there 
are  ieyeral  unwhoUbme  Sorts  which 
have  been,  by  unskilfiil  PeribnSf  ^ 
ther'd  for  the  Table. 

The  true  Chamtignhn,  or  Mu- 
Jhroom,  appears  at  hrftofa  roundifli 
Form,  h'ke  a  Button,  the  upper  Part 
of  which,  as  alio  the  Stalk,  isvcrjr 
white,  but  being  open'd,  the  under 
Part  is  of  a  livid  Fieflvcolour,  but 
the  fleftiy  Part,  when  broken,  is 
very  white:  when  thefcare  fuffer'd 
to  remain  undifturb'd,  they  will 
grow  to  a  large  Size,  and  explicate 
them&lves  almoft  to  a  Flatncfs,  and 
the  red  Part  underneath  will  change 
to  a  dark  G>lour. 

In  order  to  cultivate  them,  ifyoa 
have  no  Beds  in  your  own*  or  in 
neighbouring  Gardens,  which  pro- 
duce them,  you  fliould  look  abroad 
in  rich  Failures,  during  the  Months 
of  Auguft  and  September,  until  you 
find  'em  (that  being  the  Seafbn  when 
they  arc  produced)  then  you  (hould 
open  the  Ground  about  the  Roots  of 
thcMufJjroomsj  where  you  will  find 
the  Earth,  very  often,  full  of  fmalL 
white  Knobs,  which  are  the  OfF-fets 
or  young  Mujhrooms  j  thefe  fhould 
be  carefully  gather\l,  preferving 
them  in  Lumps  with  the  EartS 
about  them  $  then  being  provided 
with  a  Parcel  of  new  Horie-dun^ 
you  (hould  (hake  out  the  Litter,  if 
there  be  any  amon^ft  it,  and  cad  it 
up  into  a  Heap,  for  icven  or  eight 
Days*  to  heati  then  you  ihouiddig 
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a  Trench  about  three  Feet  wid^  mk£k  all  the  Toimg  Spawn,  or  0£ 

and  in  Length,  aceordbg  to  the  iets,  ib  that  all  that  Part  of  the  Bed 

Quantity  of  Mufimms  required,  or  where  thej  rot,  will  be  entlrdj 

the  Plenty  of  Earth  you  can  procure  ^oil'd.   After  they  once  bqgin  to 

fi>r  that  Purpofe,  into  which  you  produce,  the  Bed  muft  be  diligently 

(hould  lay  the  Dung  about  a  Foot  learch'd  every  Day,  during  their 

thick,  covering  it  over  with  light  chief  Scafon  of  Growth,  which  is 

rich  Earth,  about  fix  or  eight  Inches,  commonly  in  Augufl  and  September, 

into  which,  on  each  Side,  you  fliould  but  at  other  Times,  every  other 

put  in  feme  of  the  Knobs  of  Mn-  Day,  in  order  to  gather  all  fuch  as 

fiTToom  Earth,    about  fix  Inches  are  fit  for  Ufe  i  in  doing  of  which 

afunder.  you  fhould  pull  them  gently  out 

Then  make  another  Layer  of  of  the  Ground,  ib  that  no  Part  of 

Dung  upon  this  Earth,  as  before,  their  Stems  be  left  behind,  which 

about  eight  or  ten  Inches  thick,  will  engender  Worms,  whereby  the 

obfidrving  to  draw  in  the  Sides,  £b  young  Spavt^n  will  be  deftroy'd ; 

asnottoDurytheKnobsofiliSN/9Sv'00ff9  but  if  in  pulling  them  up,  tliere 

Earth  above  half  an  Inch;  then  put  fhould  any  of  the  Spawn  adhere  to 

another  Laying  of  Earth,  placing  their  Roots,  that  (hould  be  gently 

Ibme  Knobs  on  the  Sides,  as  before,  taken  off,  being  careful  not  to 

and  put  a  third  Laying  of  Dung  bruiie  it,  and  thruft  into  the  Bod 

thereon,  ftill  drawing  it  in  nar-  again,  where  it  will  foon  fijf. 
rower,  and  cover  this  with  Earth,       As  the  Cold  increafes  in  Autumn, 

fb  as  to  bring  it  to  a  Ridge,  flill  fb  you  fliould  incrcaic  the  Quantity 

placing  fbme  Knobs  of  t he  M«y7;r(70W  of  your  Litter  over  the  Beds,  to  . 

Earth  into  the  Sides,  all  the  Way  up  i  prefcrve  'em  from  that  and  Wet, 

then  cover  the  Bed  all  over  with  dry  which  if  not  guarded  againft,  will 

Litter,  about  half  a  Foot  thick,  to  fbon  retard  the  Growth    of  the 

prevent  the  Earth  from  drying  too  Mu/Jjroomst  and  Ijpoil  the  Beds  for 

faft,  as  alio  to  keep  out  the  Wet,  if  a  future  Crop, 

there  ihould  happen  to  be  Rain ;  and  .  -  A  Bed  thus  managed,  if  the  Spawn 

this  Litter  will  retain  the  moift  Va-'  takes  kindly,  will  continue  good  for  | 

pour  which  arifes  from  the  Fer-  (everll  Months,  and  produce  greit 

mentation  of  the  Dung,  and  is  of  Quantities  of  Iduflnrdoms  ;  Bom 

great  Service  in  promoting  the  thcle  Beds  you  take  the  Spawii 

Growth  of  the  Mujhroms'i  for  it  is  for  a  frefh  Supply,  which  may  be 

oblerved,  that  too  much  Drowth  laid  up  in  a  dry  Place  until  the 

or  over  iMoifture  is  dcfl:U(£Vive  to  proper  Seafbn  of  ufmg  it,  which  is 

them,  but  a  Medium  between  both  towards  the  latter  End  of  July  or 

is  abfolutely  neccilary  tor  their  Fro-  the  Beginning  of  Auguft,  and  it  will 

jdu£lion.  be  the  better  for  the  Purpole,  it 

When  your  Bed  has  been  made  a  kept  dry  three  or  four  Months,  as  | 

Week,   you   mull  carctully  look  I  have  experienced  j  nay,  I  hare  ! 

over  it,  (by  drawing  off  the  Litter  had   it   lucceed   extremely  well, 

with  your  Hands)  to  fee  if  the  after  havine  been  kept  in  a  warm 

Hufhroms  begin  to  appear  ^  for  if  dry  Place  above  fix  ninths, 
they  are  permitted  to  remain  long  MUSTARD ;  ^Ut  SinapL 
in  the  Bed  after  they  are  large     MYOSOTIS:  Moaft-ear  Chick* 

enough  for  Uie,  they  will  rot,  and  weed. 

I 
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,  The  CharaBers  m%  -  • 
//  hath  the  whole  Appearanii  §f 
Chickweedi  but  the  Ficwer  is  larger, 
Mnd  the  Fruit  is  Jhap*d  like  an  Ox's 
hem,  gaping  at  the  Tff,  Mut  fidl  «f 
finall  round  Seeds, 

The  Sp^ies  arc  j 

I.  Myoiotis y  Hifpanica,  fegetum. 
lourn.  Spaniih  Corn  Mou&-carVl 
Ciiickweed. 

1.  Myosotis  ;  Alpina,  latifolia, 
Teum.  Broad  -  leav'd  Mouie  -  ear 
Chickwecd  ot  the  Alps. 

3.  Myosotis  j  Orient alis,  perfo- 
Ukta,  folU  lychiMf,  Flor,  Eaftcrn 
Thorough-wax,  Moufi-ear  Chick- 
^veed,  with  a.  Campion  Leaf* 

There  are  ftveral  odber  Varieties 
af  this  Plant,  Which  are  prelerved 
in  curkms  Botanic k  Gardens  1  but 
as  they  are  oi  little  Beauty  or  Ufe, 
ib  I  lhall  omit  mentioning  them  in 
this  Place.  Thefe  may  be  propa- 
gated by  fowing  their  Seeds  in 
March,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  trcfh 
Earth,  iu  an  open  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  to  flower  and  feed, 
being  careful  to  clear  them  from 
Weeds,  as  alio  to  pull  up  the  Plants 
where  they  come  up  too  thick; 
hot  they  do  not  iiiccced  well  if 
trtaiplaiited,  ib  that  they  ihooU 
always  lemaiii  where  they  are 
iowa. 

MYRRHIS;  Sweet  Cicely. 
The  Characters  are ; 

It  ts  mn  nmbeliferous  Flant,  with 
M  Rafe-JJjAp*d  IPhmer,  cmjifiing  of 
fivnk  unequal  Fitals,  w  "BUmer 
Lemiet^  tlmt  fl»et4  firctdttrfyt 
refi  mfm  the  EmfMiemm$whub 
turns  to  a  Fndt,  composed  of  tW9 
Seeds,  refemhling  M  Bird^s^illy  chan- 
nellU  and  gibbom  tn  mn  Sidtp  bkt 
fUun  on  the  other. 

The  Spuiis  mi 
I.  MYRRHisi  magno  femtne,  long9 
filcato.   J.  s.  Sweet  Cicely,  er 

Vol.,  a. 
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Great  Sweet  GhervH*  and  hy  ioQi^ 
Sweet  Fern. 

a.  Myrrhisi  mtmiM,  fifnine,ftria' 
to,  ntiUcfo,  incano.  M.  Umb,  Annual 
Sweet  Cicelyt  with  liairy  ftriated 
Seeds,  by  fbme  call'd  Candy  Carrot. 

5.  MYRRinss  Orientalis,  folio  an-" 
gufiiori  peuceJani,  femine  villojbm 
Bocrh.  Ind.  Eaftern  Sweet  Cicely, 
with  a  narrow  Sulphur-wort  Leaf 
and  hairy  Seeds,  or  the  True  Candy 
Carrot. 

There  are  many  more  Sorts  of 
thb  Pknt  preferved  in  the  Gardens 
of  iuch  as  are  curtous  in  Botany, 
but  as  they  are  Plants  of  little  Uie 
or  Bauty,  ib  I  thought  it  not  ne- 
ceilary  to  enumerate  them  tn  this 
Place. 

The  fir(t  mention'd  is  an  abiding 
Plant,  which  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
Medicine  :  This  may  be  propa- 
gated by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  Fr- 
bruary,  upon  a  Bed  of  light,  rich 
Earth,  in  a  fhady  Situation  \  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
fliould  be  tranfplantcd  out  into  the 
like  rich  Earth,  in  a  moiil  iliady 
Situatkm,  at  aboat  two  Feet  afun- 
der,  iixr  they  i^read  very  wide^  and 
take  up  much  Room,  (eipeckdly  if 
they  are  permitted  to  remain  two 
or  three  Years  unremo/ed^;  afivr 
the  Plants  have  taken  Root  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
keep  'em  clear  from  Weeds,  and 
they  will  endure  (everal  Years,  and 
produce  ereat  Quantities  of  Seeds. 
By  which,  as  allb  by  parting  the 
old  Roou,  they  may  bo  greatly  in- 
creas'd. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fccond  Sort 
are  mod  commonly  fold  in  the 
Shops  for  thdle  of  the  Hateeus  Crt^ 
thmi  but  It  is  the  third  Sort  which 
is  generally  accounted  the  true 
Vaucut  Oeticm:  The  Seeds  oC 
which  arc  us'd  in  fome  of  the  ca* 
pital  Medicines  of  the  Shops. 
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Thcfc  may  be  popagatcd  l>jr 
fowing  their  Seeds  in*  the  Spring 
upon  a  Border  of  light  Earth,  ex- 
posed to  the  Moming-Soii,  in  which 
the  Plants  will  riie  in  about  fix 
Weeks  after  j  when  they  may  be 
tranfplantcd  out  into  Beds  of  light 
Earth}  obfcrving  to  water  anJ  (hade 
•them  until  they  have  taken  Root; 
after  which  they  will  require  no 
farther  Care  but  only  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds  :  The  Summer 
following  thefe  Plants  will  produce 
r  iOwcrs  an  d  Seeds  i  foon  after  which, 
the  lecond  Sort  will  decay;  but 
the  third  will  ibmetimes  abide  two 
or  three  Years,  and  produce  Seeds 
'annually. 

MYRTUSi  The  Myrtle; 

The  Characiers  are ; 
rhi  Flower  conjijls  of  feveral 
Leaves  difpos'J  in  a  circular  Order, 
which  expand  in  Form  rf  a  Rofe  j 
npon  the  Top  of  $b$  Ewr-jW*  is  the 
Ovary,  which  has  a  fim  Smr-Uke 
Cup,  Mvidtd  M  the  Tcp  imo  fiuw 
Tm$,  and  expmMi  the  Ovary  be- 
tmut  mt  phkag  umbilicated  Fruh, 
divided  into  three  Cells,  which  mrt 
fuU  cfKidnrfM'd  ^««^- 
The  Sfedcs  are  i 

1.  Myrtus  i  communis.  Italics, 
d.  Bt  jP«  Common  MyrtU,  with 
"pretty  large  Leaves. 

2.  Myrtus  J  latlfolra,  Romana, 
C.  B.  P.  Common  broad -icav'd 
Myrtle. 

3.  Myrtus  ;  minor,  vulgaris. 
C.  B.  P.  Thyme -leav'd  Myrtle  ; 
vuig6. 

4.  Myrtus  j  folio  BHxi.  SehmL 
Boerh.   Jnd,    Box-l^v'd  ISyrtlo  i 

vu!g6. 

J.  Myrtus  i  foUii  minlrms  & 
mturmmtit.  C  B.  P.  Rolemary- 
leavM  J^fe*,  Tulg6. 

6.  Myrtus  9  jlore  pfeno.  Corn, 
Doublc-^owaingAgT^f)  vulfi^ 
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7«  Mtrtus  )  film  odort  NttA 
Mofchtttd,  cadicidis  rubentibus,  vttl^i 
odore  Citri,  Scht^L  Boerh.  buL  The 
Nutmeg  Myrtle \  vulg6. 

8.  MYRTUSi  Bttica,  angujlifolia 
Cluf.  Narrow-leav'd  Spanifti  Myrtle, 
commonly  call'd.  The  Upright 
Myrtle, 

9.  Myrtus  ;  balfamka,  foltts 
Mali  GranatA.  H.  L.  The  Pome- 
granate-lea  v'd  Myrtle. 

10.  Myrtus  \ 

fectmda,  vel  foliis  LMmmis  confMm 
mrfeontibm.  C.  B.  P.  The  Onu^ 
leav'd  Myrtle  $  volgA. 

11.  Myrtus  j  minor,  foliis  ox 
MUo,VMrioiMtis.  The  Strip'd  Thyme- 
kav'd  MyrOi. 

12.  Myrtus  j  foliis  odore  Nucii 
Mofchjtdy  cauliculis  rubentibus,  fo- 
liis ex  luteo  variegatis.  The  Strip'd 
Nutmeg  Myrtle  j  vulgA. 

i;.  Myrtus  i  foliis  mucronatis, 
ex  a  loo  (y  viridi  variegatis,  fiofculis 
rubra  candidis,  Boerh.  InJ.  The 
Strip'd  Thy  me-lcav"dA^//*j  vulgd. 
•  14.  Myrtus  I  iMOifolis,  BiomSnSt 
foliis  ox  iMoo  variegatis.  Tho 
Broad-fisav'd  h^nkf  with  ftrip'd 
Leaves.* 

There  are  fome  other  Varietiss 

of  thefe  Plants  which  are  prclervVI 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  but 
thole  here  mcntion'd  are  what  I 
have  obicrv'd  in  the  Gardens  near 

London. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  all  propa- 
gated from  Cuttings  i  the  bed  Sea- 
fon  for  which  is  mjuly,  when  you 
fliould  make  Choice  of  fome  of 
the  ftraiteft  and  tnoft  vigorous  young 
Shoots,  which,  fhoold  be  about  ixx 
or  eight  Inches  long,  and  the  Leaves 
on  tl^  Lower  Part  mufl  be  ftripp'd 
ofiF  about  two  Inches  long,  smd 
the  Part  twifted  which  is  to  be 
plac'd  in  the  Ground  :    Then  ha- 
ving fiU'd  a  Parcel  of  Pots  (in  Pro- 
portion to  the  Quantity  of  Cuttings 

'  ddignd; 
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dcHgnd)  wixh  lii^ht  rich  Earth, 
you  (hould  plant  the  Cuttings 
therein  at  about  two  Inches  Di  (lance 
from  each  othofi  obierving  to  clofe 
the  Earth  faft  about  them,  apd  give 
tlieiii  ibme  Water  to  fettle  it  to 
the  Cuttings  i  then  f  lace  the  Pots 
under  a  common  Hot-bed  Frame, 
plunging  them  cither  into  fbmeold 
Uung  or  Tanners-Bark,  which  will 
prevent  the  £arth  from  drying  too 
iaft  i  but  you  muft  carefully  (hade 
thcra  with  Mats  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Day,  and  give  them  Air  in  Propor- 
tion to  the  Warmth  of  the  Scaioii, 
not  forgetting  to  water  them  every 
two  or  three  Days,  as  you  0  all 
find  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  require 
It :  '  Wtt&  this  Management,  in 
^honf,  • .  Jllwrf  Time,  the  Oittings 
will,  be'rootcd,  junj'b^in  to  Ibootj 
When  you  muit'  inure  'em  to  the 
open  Air  by  degrees,  into  which 
roey  fbould  be  remov'd  towards 
the  latter  End  of  Jingt^fi*  placing 
them  in  a  Situation  where  they  may 
be  fhelter'd  from  cold  Winds,  m 
which  place  they  may  remain  till 
OHober  i  when  the  Pots  fliould  be 
removed  into  theGreen-houfc,  but 
fhould  be  plac'd  in  the  coo.eft  Part 
thereof,  that  they  may  have  Air 
jnTCQ  to  them  wheneirer  the  Wcai- 
uier  is  mild,  for  they  require  only 
to  be  prote^ed  from  ievere  Cold, 
except  the  and  the 

Stn^A  Smtme^  Myrtltsy  which  arc 
£>mewhat  tcniderer  than  the  reft, 
and  flmuld  iiavc  a  warmer  Situa- 
tion. 

During  the  Wintcr-feafon  they 
mull  be  frequently  water *d,  and  if 
any  dccay'd  Leaves  appear,  they 
fhould  be  conftantly  pick'd  off,  as 
alio  the  Pots  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
which,  if  permitted  to  grow,  will 
£bon  oyer4»read  the  fMiof  Plants 
and  defiroy  thcm« 


The  March  following  thcfe  Plants 
fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  Pots 
very  carefully,  prcfcrving  a  Ball  of 
Earth  to  the  Roots  of  each  ofthem^ 
and  everyone  fliould  be  placed  into 
a  ieparate  fmall  Pot  fill'd  with  rich 
light  Earthj,  obfevine  to  water 
them  well  to  fettle  the  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  and  place  them  in  the 
fliadjr  Part  of  the  Grecn-hou(e  until 
they  have  taken  Root,  after  which 
they  fhould  be  inur'd  to  t!'c  Sun  and 
Air  i  and  in  A/wy  they  mud  be  ex- 
posed to  the  open  Air,  obfcivingto 
place  them  near  Hedges,  where 
I  hey  may  be  defended  trom  llrong 
Winds. 

During  the  Summer-(ca{bn  ther 
will  rcouire  to  be  plentifully  water^(4 
eipcciaUy  being  in  fuch  fmall  Poci^ 
which  in  that  Sealbn  fboo  drie^ 
therefore  you  (bould  obierve  ^ 
place  them  where  they  may  havf 
only  the  Momiog-Sun,  for  when 
they  are  too  much  cxpos'd  to  the 
Sun  in  the  Hear  of  the  Day,  the 
Moifture  couMind  m  liie  Ejrth  of 
thofe  fmnll  Pots  wiil  loon  be  cx- 
hard,and  the  Plants  greatly  retarded 
in  their  Gfov/th  thereby. 

In  Auguft  following  you  fhould 
examine  your  Pots,  to  iiec  if  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants  have'not  made 
Way  out  through  the  Hole  in  the 
Bottom  ot  the  Pots}  which  if  you 
obierve,  you  mufl  then  fhift  them 
into  Pots  a  Size  bigger,  filling  them 
up  with  the  like  rich  Earth,  and 
obierve  to  trim  the  Roots  which 
were  matted  to  the  Side  of  the 
Pors,  3s  alio  to  loo  fen  the  Earth 
from  the  Outfide  of  the  Ball  with 
your  Hands,  Tome  of  which  fliouId 
be  taken  off,  that  the  Roots  may 
the  calier  find  PalTage  into  the  frcfh 
Eirthi  then  you  muft  water  them 
well,  and  place  the  Pots  in  a  Situa- 
tion wliere  they  may  be  defended 
M  a  from 
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from  ftrong  Winds  :  And  at  this 
time  you  may  trim  the  Plant.^,  in 
order  to  reduce  them  to  a  regular 
t^igure>  aod  if  they  arc  indioabieto 
make  crooked  Stems,  voa  (hould 
thriift  down  a  (lender  itnit  Stick 
ck>i€  by  them,  to  which  their 
Stems  (hould  be  faden'd*  (b  as  to 
bring  'em  upright. 

It  Care  be  taken  to  train  tbem 
thus  whili?  they  are  young,  the 
Stems  afterwards,  when  they  have 
acquired  Strength,  will  continue 
ftrait  without  any  Support,  and 
their  Branches  may  be  prun'd.  To 
as  to  form  cither  Balls  or  Pyramids  j 
which  for  fiich  Plants  as  are  pre- 
fav*d  in  the  Green-houie,  and  re- 
quire to  be  kept  itf  ibiall  Compafsi 
IS  the  beft  Method  to  have  them 
liand(bme:  But  then  theCt  flieer'd 
Plants  will  not  produce  any  Flow- 
ers i  for  which  Reafbn  that  Sort 
with  double  Flowers  fliould  not  be 
clipp'd,  becaufc  the  chief  Beauty 
of  that  conliAs  in  its  Flowers : 
But  it  will  be  neccflary  to  fuft'er  a 
Plant  or  two  oF  each  Kind  to  grow 
rude,  for  the  Ulc  of  their  Branches 
in  Nofegays,  c^c,  for  it  will  greatly 
deface  tho(e  which  have  been 
conHantly  (heer^d  to  cut  off  their 
Branches*  ' 

As  thefe  Plants  advance  in  Sta* 
ture,  fo  they  (hould  annually  be 
lemov'd  into  larger  Pots,  according 
to  the  Size  of  their  Roots,  but  you 
ir»uft  be  careful  not  to  put  them 
in  Pots  too  large,  which  will  caule 
them  to  (hoot  weak  and  flraggling, 
•  and  many  times  proves  the  Dc- 
ftru£lion  ot  them  ,  therefore  when 
they  arc  taken  out  of  the  former 
Pots,  the  Earth  about  their  Roots 
ihould  be  ^red  off,  and  that  with- 
inlide  the  Ball  muft  be  gently 
loo(en'd,  that  the  Roots  may  not 
be  too  clo(ely  confin'd  j  and  then 
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place  them  into  the  fame  Pots 
again,  provided  they  arc  not  too 
fmall,  falling  up  the  Sides  and  Bot- 
tom of  them  with  fit(h  rich  Earth, 
and  giving  them  plenty  of  Water 
to  ienle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
which  (hould  be  frequently  repeatd|» 
for  they  require  to  be  often  wsater'd 
both  in  Winter  and  Summer  j  but 
in  hot  Weather  they  mult  have  it 
in  Plenty. 

The  bcfl  Scafon  for  fhifting  thefe 
Plants,  is  cither  in  ^pril  or  AHguJi^ 
for  it  it  be  done  much  fooner  io 
the  Spring,  the  Plan's  are  then  in  a 
flow  growing  State,  and  fb  not 
capable  to  ftrike  out  h-efh  Roots 
again  very  Iboni^'And  if  it  be  done 
later  in  Autumn,  the  cold  Weather 
coming  on  will  prevent  their 
taking  Root;  nor  is  it  advifiaUe 
to  do  it  in  the  great  Heat  of  Sum- 
mer, becauie  they  will  require  to 
be  very  often  water "d,  and  alfo  to 
be  plac'd  in  the  Shade,  otherwifc 
they  will  be  liable  to  milcarry: 
And  that  being  the  Seafbn  when 
thefe  Plants  (hotild  be  plac'd  amongft 
other  Exotic ks  to  adorn  the  fcversd 
Parts  ot  the  Garden,  the(c  Plants 
being  then  rcmov'd,  could  not  be 
cxpos'd  until  they  have  taken  Root 
ag^in,  which  at  tbslt  finie  (\{  the 
Seaibn  be  hot  and  dry)  Will  be 
three  Weeks  or  a  Month. 

In  OHober^  when  the  Nights 
begin  to^have  Frofts,  yott  (bould 
remove  tne  Plan^-s  into  the  Greca- 
houlc}  hut  if  the  Weather  proves 
favourabie  in  Autumn,  (as  it  often 
happens)  they  may  remain  abroad 
until  the  Beginning  oi  November  \ 
for  \t  they  are  carry 'd  mto  the 
Green-houie  too  (bon,  aiidthe  Au- 
tumn (hould  prove  warm,  the/ 
will  make  fireih  Shoots  at  that  Scar 
ion,  which  will  be  weak,  and  oftea 
decay  in  Winter,  it  the  Weather 

ihouU 
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(bould  be  fcvCTC,  whereby  they  will 
be  greatly  defir'd  i  for  which  Rca- 
ion  they  fliouid  always  be  kept  as 
long  abroad  as  the  Seafon  will  per- 
mit, and  rcmov'd  out  again  in  the 
Spring  before  they  flioot  out  y  and 
during  the  Wintcr-feafon  that  they 
are  in  the  Green- houfe,  they  fhould 
have  as  much  free  Air  as  polTibk 
wiien  ^  Weather  is  mild. 

The  two  firft  meotion'd  Sorts  I 
liave  feen  planted  abroad  in  warm 
Situations,  and  upon  a  dry  Soil, 
where  tbey  have  endured  the  C9kl 
of  Winters  for  feveral  Years  very 
well,  with  only  being  covcr'd  in 
very  hard  Frofts  with  two  or  three 
Mars,  and  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  about  their  Roots  cover'd 
with  a  little  Mulch  to  prevent  the 
Froft  from  entering  the  Ground : 
But  in  Cornrvall  and  Bevonjltirty 
where  the  Winters  are  more  fa- 
vourable thin  in  nioft  other  Parts 
of  lagUadf  there  are  large  Hedges 
of  which  have  been  planted 
^aal  Tears,  and  are  venr  thri- 
vii^gaiid  v^orotts»  (bme  of  which 
are  upward  of  fix  Feet  highj  and 
I  believe  if  the  Double-flowering 
Kind  were  planted  abroad,  it  would 
wdurc  the  Cold  as  well  as  any  of 
the  other  Sorts,  it  being  a  Native  of 
t^c  Southern  Parts  of  Irdnce. 
This  and  the  Oran^c-leaT;*d  ICind, 
arc  the  raoft  ditHcuk  to  take  Root 
from  Cuttings  i  but  if  they  arc 
f  anted  toward  the  latter  end  of 
jidy,  making  Choice  of  only  fuch 
Shwts  a3  arc  tender,  and  the  Pots 
be  p^in^d  into  an  old  Bed  of  Tao- 
nos  tuk  which  has  loft  moft  of 
its  Heat,  and  the  Glailes  (haded 
every  D^y,  they  will  take  Root 
eitreamly  well,  as  I  have  more 
tba  once  cxpcrienc'd.  The  O- 
mie-leav*d  Sort,  and  thofe  with 
variegated  Leases  arc  fomcwhat 
tmksa  than  ihe  ordiaary  Sorts, 
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and  fliould  be  hous'd  a  little  fboncr 
in  Autumn,  and  plac'd  farther  from 
the  Windows  of  the  Grecn-houfe. 

MYRTUS  BRJVBANTlCAi  vU 
de  Gale. 
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NAPELLUSi  vide  Aconitufn. 
NAPUSi  ThcNavewM' 

French  Turnip. 

The  Chara^ers  are ; 

It  agrees  in  mofl  refpecfs  rvith  the 
Turnip,  but  hath  a  leffer  Root^  and 
jomtTphat  warmer  to  the  T^fii, 
The  Species  /ire } 

I.  Napusj  fativa,  radice  al6a» 
C.  B.  P.  Garden  Navcw,  with  a 
white  Root. 

1.  Napus^  fAtiv/t,  r/uBci  tair4* 
C.S.P.  9^deii 'Navew;  with  % 
UackHoot, 

Nafus>  fylvefleh.  C.  9.  P, 
Wud  Navew. 

The  two  firft  Species  of  this  Plant 
are  cultivated  in  France,  It^y,  and 
Germany,  in  great  Abundance  j  itf 
which  Places  they  are  much  pre*" 
ferr'd  to  common  Turnips,  being 
accounted  a  more  delicious  Food  i 
but  in  TngUnd  they  have  not  yet 
To  much  obrain'd,  being  only  cul- 
tivated by  fomc  curious  Perfons, 
and  arc  but  raicly  brought  to  the 
Markets. 

Theie  Plants  may  be  cultivated 
hj  lowing  their  «Seeds  In  Jwm^* 
July,  and  Augt^,  after  the  ^iftte 
manner  as  is  praifHs*d  for  common 
Turittfsi  and  when  the  Plants  arc 
come  up,  they  (hould  be  hoed  in  the 
like  manner  to  deftroy  the  Weeds, 
and  cut  up  the  Plants  where  th?y 
come  up  too  thick,  with  this  Dif- 

M  I  fercncc 
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ference  oi^,  that  theie  may 
he  left  clour  together  than  com- 
mon Jkrmfst  tor  neither  their 

Leaves  nor  Roots  do  grow  near 
£>  large:  The  Plants  being  thus 
claar'd  firom  Weeds,  and  cut  up 
where  they  are  too  thick,  will  re- 
quire no  farther  Care  until  they  arc 
fit  for  Ufe,  which  (if  the  Scafon 
proves  favourable)  will  be  in  about 
two  Months  after  they  are  fown, 
when  they  muft  be  drawn  up, 
and  treated  as  common  Turnips* 
The  wild  Sort  is  pretty  common 
Upon  dry  Banks  in  moft  Parts  of 
"EngUnd,  where  it  flowers  early  in 
the  Springy  but  is  never  coltivated 
ii^  Gardens  j  but  in  the  lOe  of  Ely ' 
it  is  very  much  cultivated,  it  be- 
ing the  Cole  Seed  from  which  they 
draw  an  Oyl  :  The  Seeds  of  this 
Kind  are  us'd  in  Medicine,  and  by 
inod  preferr'd  to  thoie  of  the  Gar- 
den Sort. 

NARCISSO-LEUCOJUMj  The 
Snow-drop  j  vulgo. 

The  Clmraciers  are; 

The  Flower  is  for  the  mofl  part 
€ompos'd  of  lix  Leaves  in  form  of  a 
XJdyt  which  sre  formtimii  equal, 
tmd  fimetimts  unt^Hul  mid  pmbt- 
4mki.*  7b§  SmfdUmem  ^ctmes  s 
rmmSflt  Wfrnh  which  is  dhidid  into 
three  CtUSf  and  full  ef  rounM/b 
Seeds:  To  which  may  U  added,  Jf 
imik  ^  ^ulhus  Ko0tm 
The  Species  arej 

1.  Narcisso-Leucojum  ;  trifoli- 
urn,  minus.  Tourn.  Ldlcr  Bulbous- 
violet  or  Snow-drop. 

2.  Narcisso-Leucojum  J  vulga- 
re.  Tourn,  Common  fi4ibou$-vio- 
kt  or  Snow-drop. 

3.  Narcisso-Leucojum;  trifoli- 
um,  minus,  fore  plena.  Boerh,  Ind, 
The  Double  Snow-drop. 

4.  NABeifSO>LtUGOJUM|  tflfili' 

$im,  majm,  Tburm  Greater  Snow- 
drop  or  BuUxwft-vlolet. 
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!*•  Narcisso-Leucojoii}  sh^ 
mum,  fiurg  parvo  Mo,  m^hus  vt^ 

ridibus*  Boerh.  Ind.  The  talleft 
Snow-drop,  with  fmall  white  Flow- 
ers tipp'd  with  Green. 

The  firft:  of  thefe  Plants  is  very 
common  in  moft  EngliJJj  Gardens, 
where  it  is  preferv'd  tor  its  early 
flowering,  which  is  generally  in 
Junuary^  when  they  often  appear, 
though  the  Ground  at  that  time 
be  covered  with  Snow,  and  is  one 
of  the  firfl  Ufherers  in  of  the 
Spring. 

This  Plant  is  very  eadljr  propa- 
gated firom  OiF-fets,  wiucn  the 
Roots  lend  forth  id  great  Plenty 
(efpeciaily  if  they  are  permitted  to 

remain  undifturb*d  for  two  or 
three  Years)  in  which  time,  from 
a  fmgle  Bulb,  there  will  often  be 
ten  or  twelve  flowering  Roots, 
and  as  many  more  fmall  Off-fcts. 

The  bcft  Scafon  for  tranfplant- 
ing  the  Roots  is  in  May^  after  their 
Leaves  are  decay'd,  when  they 
muft  be  taken  up;  and  after  being 
dry'd  in  a  fnady  Place,  they  may 
be  kept  out  of  the  Ground  until 
Septmkef  before  they  need  be  plant- 
ed a»in}  when  thqr  (hookl  be 
plantM  about  two  Inches  de^ 
and  pretty  dofe  together,  other- 
wiie  their  Flowers  being  fmaU, 
will  make  but  a  poor  Appearance* 

They  will  thrive  in  almoft  any 
Soil  or  Situation,  but  are  common- 
ly planted  near  Hedges,  and  by  the 
Sides  of  large  Walks  i  where  being 
permitted  to  remain  two  or  three 
Years  unrcmov'd,  till  they  have  in- 
creas'd,  and  become  large  Bunches, 
they  make  a  very  good  Appear- 
ance before  any  other  Flowers 
come  up. 

The  Double  Sort  is  preferr'd  to 
the  Single,  for  t'he  Largene^  and 
Fairnefs  of  its  double  Flowers» 
This  may  be  propagated  as  the 
*  *  ... 
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but  docs  not  multiply  quite  ib  •  NARCISSUS  i  The  Daffodil, 

nor  do  the  Flowers  appear  ib  The  ChMrnishrs  are^ 

taoa  in  the  Spring,  but  they  are  of  U  hath  »  Lilv  FUwiff  emjlfl'mg 

kn^er  Duration.  viw^  £r  Mell-JfjafJ, 

The  Great  S/toW'Jrop  is  pretty  W  rn/  m^^     Segments,  whkk 

rare  in  EngUukk  and  only  to  be  rirf/«  f^i  li^Mt  &$  a  Cromti  ^ 

found  in  ibme  curious  Gardens*  the  Emfulement,  which  eommmlf 

Thb  produces  much  larger  Flow-  fifes  9h$  ef  ts  tmrnbttmoui  Vagina, 

ers  than  the  common  Sort,  and  gc-  turns  t»  an  oblong  or  rottfkUJh  Irtut^ 

nerally  rifcs  eight  or  ten  Inches  vhich  is  triangular  ^  and  gapes  in 

high.    It  flowers  toward  the  iat-  ibree  Parts,  is  divided  into  thre§ 

tcr-end  of  February  or  the  Begin-  Cells,  and  full  of  roumUJh  Seeds* 

ning  of  March,  and  continues  a  The  Species  arej 

long  time  in  Beauty.    This  is  alio  i.  Narcissus  ;  fylvefiris,  palli- 

propagated  by  Off-fets  as  the  for-  dus,   calyce  luteo.  C,  B,  P.  Wil4 

racr,   but  does  not  increafe  very  Englifh  Daffodil. 

&£l :  It  requkes  a  middling  Soil  a.  Narcissus  i  medio-lHteus,  vuU 

which  is  Grefht  hut  ieldom  dirives  gMis.  ^Mrk,  Common  Pale  Dafio- 

Wdl  in  Terv  rich  Ground,  and  dil,  er  Primrofe  Peerkfa. 

ihould  be  planted  to  an  Esfi  or  3.  Narcissus  }  majer,  tetus,  ht^ 

Sentb-Enft  AfyeCt,  where  it  may  tetts,  ealke  frikng^,  C.  B.  P.  Great 

have  the  Mgrning-Sun  \  in  which  Yelbw  SpanUh  Dafibdilt  with  a 

Situation  it  will  thrive  better  than  long  Cup. 

if  expos'^  to  a  greater  Heat.  4.  Narcissus  \  latifoVms,  omnium 

The  tailed  Snow-drop  is  a  very  maximus,  amplo  calice,  flifvo,  five 

hardy  Plant,  and  increafcs  pretty  Nonpareille.  Park.  Par.    The  Great 

fed  by  Off-fets,  fb  that  it  is  much  Nonpareil  or  Nonfuch  Daffodil, 

commoner  than   the   lafl.    This  Narcissus;  parvus,  totus 

flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  gc-  teus.  C.  B,  P.    Small  YcUow  Spa- 

neral'y  rifes  two  Feet  high.    The  niOi  Daffodil. 

Bulbs  of  this  Kind  arc  very  large,  6.  Narcissus  i  luteus,  Jlorum  pe^ 

and  do  greatly  refcnible  thofe  of  talis  reJUxis,  C.  B,  P.    Yellow  Daf- 

the  Narcijfusf  and  the  Leaves  are  fbdil>  with  the  Leaves  of  its  Flow* 

very  broad,  but  the  Flowers  are  ers  turning  back* 

imad,  and  ieldom  more  than  two  7.  Narcissus  »  multiplex,  tetm 

or  three  produced  upon  each  Stalk,  fiavtts.  C  B.  P.  Common  Yellow 

Slide  make  a  pretty  Varietj  when  Daffodil,  with  a  douUe  Flower, 

•mtermix'd  with  other  bulbous  root-  8.  Narcissus  ;  i»c§mparaBilis,Jb» 

cd  Flowers.  re  plenQ,  fttrtim  fl^ve,  fartim  ere^ 

Ail  thefe  Sorts  may  be  tranfpbnt-  ceo.  H.  Par.  The  incomparaUt 
cd  when  their  Leaves  are  decay'd.  Double  Dafl:bdil,  with  the  Flower- 
before  they  ftrike  out  frclh  Fibres,  leaves  partly  yellow,  and  partly  of 
after  which  it  will  be  too  late  to  a  Saffron  Colour, 
remove  them  :  Their  Roots  may  o.'t^kKCi%s,\jSi  Utifolius,  fiore  ple*^ 
be  kept  out  of  the  Ground  two  nijjimo,  petalis  majoribus  candidis^ 
or  three  Months,  if  prefer v'd  in  a  niinoribus  aureis  interpolatis.  Buerh, 
dry  Place,  and  may  be  planted  in  Jnd.  Nonfuch  Daffodil,  with  a  ve- 
almoft  any  Soil,  but  they  thrive  ry  double  Flower,  whofe  larger 
heff  iu  a  frclh  lighc  ikody  £aith«  Leaves  arc  white,  but  the  Ic&r 

M  4      '  ketTea 
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Leaves  (which  arc  intcrmix'd)  of 
a  Gold  Colour. 

10.  Narcissus  J  lanfolius,  fiore 
flioijpmo,  petalh  majoribus  f4uiMs, 
inimnhut  ptwt  mierf$Uuis,  Bperk, 
M  Noiuttch  Da£fodil»  with  a  ve- 
if  double  Flower,  whoie  larger 
Leam  are  of  a  pale  Colour,  which 
are  mtermix'd  with  fmaller  Leaves 
'd  a  yellow  Colour. 

1 1  -  Narcissus  ;  htifoliust  fiore 
fUniJJimOy  fetalis  partim  flavis,  far- 
tim  vir'idiDus  mterpolatis.  Broad- 
leav*d  Daffodil,  with  a  very  double 
Flower,  whole  Leaves  arc  Tome 
yellow,  and  others  gteen,  inter- 
inix'd,  cdntnonly  call'd  Tradefcant  j 
Daffodil. 

11.  Narcissus;  AnglUust  fiore 
fUiio.  The  Dotthfe  £i^li(b  Vafh- 

da,  *  • 

'  Narcissus;  Utifclms,  fid- 
jhwrem  vel  klhm^  irevi  edthe*  C, 
i.  p.  Broad-ledv'd  Daffodil,  with 
a  Brimftonc-colourVi  Flower,  ha- 
ting a  Aiort  Cupl. 

f  4«  Narcissus  ;  latifoUm,  fid^ 
fhureust  aUieis  Bre'vls^  kuret,  ord 
fimhr'mta.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  Broad- 
Icav'd  Brimftonc-co!our  d  Daffodil, 
with  a  fhort  Gold-colour'd  Cup 
iring'd  about  the  Edge.  '  '  ' 

If.  Narcissus;  ItlyrkHS^  TMia- 
etm.  C.  B.  F.  The  Sea  Datiodil, 
er  NarcifTus  tertius  Matthioli.  ' '  * 

16.  Karcissusj  nM^drnm,  fdUU 
Jusy  folits  ineams,  Craatef 
l^ak-coloarVl  Daffodil. 

17.  Narcissus}  Mus  mukiflex, 
ytirk,  fur.  The  Double  white  Daf- 
fodi!>  or  NMrdgks, 

18.  Narcissit*;;  /fM«f,  circulo  cro- 
cto.  C,  B.  P.  The  White  Daffodil, 
with  the  Rim  of  the  Cup  of  a  Saf- 
fron Colour. 

19.  Narcissus;  Sarhoncnjis,  fit 
medio  luteus,  [erotinus  major.  Park. 
Tar.  The  Great  iatc  dowering 
French  Dafi'odil. 
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20.  Narcissus  i  OrientalU,  alhtul 
calice  luteo  campanuU  fimilis  maxi- 
mus,  C.  B.  P.  The  Boflciman*/  Nor- 
cijfus  'y  vulg6. 

ai.  Narcissus  i  Orimtalu,  Mm, 
c/tUee  Uae§,  fn§Mm.  C.  B,  P.  Orn 
ental  White  Dafibdi),  With  a  j6r 
low  Oip. 

aa«  Narcissus  ;  luttkSf  polyan* 
thest  Lujit aniens.  C.  B.  T.  ifcUow 
Portugal  Daffodil,  with  many 
Flowers. 

2  J.  Narcissus  ;  Orient alis^  albus, 
minor,  calice  fulphureo  palliJo  ajn- 
plo.  Boerh.  Ind.  Lefler  white  Ori- 
ental many  flower'd  Daffodil,  with 
an  ample  pale  Brimflone-colour'd 
Cup. 

Narcissus;  fallUus,  me£o^ 
Mureus.  C.  B.  P.  Pale  Daffodil, 
with  a  Golden  Cup,  commwdy  eaWi 
Lc  SoleO  DX)r. 

%f.  Narcissus  ;  Orientalb,  mlhs, 
calice  luteo,  miner.  C.  B.  P.  Lefler 
White  Oriental  Daffodil,  with  ^ 
yellow  Cup. 

26.  Narcissus;  Orientalis,  aUns, 
calice  ftellato.  C.  B.  P.  Oriental 
White  Daffodil,  with  a  rtarry  Cup. 

17.  Narcissus;  Orienti^lis,  laiie- 
us,  maximus,  calice  pallida  atnplo. 
Boerh.  Jnd.  Largcfl  Oriental  White 
Daffodil,  with  an  ample  pale  Cup, 
commonly  call' J,  The  Cz.ar  of  Mul- 
Covy.       '    •  '  - 

^*'a8»  Narcissus;  OrkmsUs,  ma- 
xmm,  U^em^  g^ee  ^dUS  fMrvi, 
Boertf.  Jhd,  Greateft  White  Orien- 
tal Karcifiks,  with  a  imall  paIe-co> 
lour'd  tupV'  ' 

*  19.  Narcissus  ;  Orientalh,  fMh 
jor,  poly  ant  hos,  tot  us  al6m*  H. 
Great  Orierttal  Narcijfus,  with  ma- 
ny white  FioWei's  upon  a  Stalk. 

30.  Narcissus  ;  ' Or/£«/.j/ii,  mt- 
diuSf  polyanthoSf  totus  albus.  H. 
Eyj:.  Middle  Oriental  'Narciffu^ 
with  many  white  Flowers  upoa  a 
Stalk. 
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jx.  Narcissus}  OrientaliSy  mi- 
TOfy  folyanthosy  totus  albns.  H.  Ey/l. 
ukev  Oriental  Narcijfus,  with  ma- 
ny white  Flowers  upon  a  Stalk. 

32.  Narcissus  i  jundjoliusy  ob- 
hngo  calice,  luteus,  major.  C,  B,  P. 
Single  Yellow  Jonquil,  with  a  large 
oblong  Cup. 

NARassusi  ytme^aUtUt  lu- 
tm  nAnor*  C,  B.  P.  UbSbc  iii^le 
TcHow  Jonquil. 

34..  Narcissus;  ymcifollus,  flo» 
ft  tleno.  Cluf,  Cur.  P^.  DottUe 
Ydtow  Jonquil. 

Narcissus}  ^un^dius,  fe- 
talis  anguftijjimisy  c/Ulce  maxima  tu- 
bum  refer entt.  Boerh,  In  J.  Rufh- 
Icaf'd  Daffodil,  with  very  narrow 
Petals,  and  a  large  tubulous  Cup, 
commonly  caWJ,  the  Hoop-Petti- 
coat. 

26.  Nv^Rcrssus  i  Junctfolius  flore 
faUidicre,  calici  mvo,  C.  B.  ?• 
Rufli^JeaPd  Dailbdil,  with  a  paler 
Flower,  and  a  yellow  Cup. 

There  are  ioreral  other  Varieties 
<>f  the£e  Flowers,  which  are  annu- 
ally brought  over  from  HolUind 
and  TUmdersy  where  the  Gardeners 
are  very  ioduftrious  in  raifing  thefe 
and  moft  other  Bulbous-rooted 
Flowers  from  Seeds  whereby  they 
continually  procure  fonie  new  Va- 
rieties, v/hich  recompences  them 
Tor  their  Trouble  and  Expence. 
But  in  England  there  are  very  few 
Pcrfbns  who  have  Patience  to  pro- 
pagate any  of  thcfc  Fldwers  that 
Way»  it  being  commonly  five 
Tears  before  they  can  expe^  to 
ice  the  Fruits  of  their  Labour: 
however,  alter  the  £rft  five  Years 
W  paft,  if  there  be  Seeds  ibwn 
every  Year,  there  will  be  annually 
a  SucceiTion  of  Flowers  to  fhcw 
thcmielve^ ;  io  that  there  will  be 
k  continual  Rx^^eftation,  which 
^ill  take  off  the  Tvdioufnefs  which 
iuriog  the  fii&  hve  Years,  niighc 
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be  very  troublefbme  to  fbme  Per-  ' 
fbnsj  and  the  annual  Produ^ion  of 
new  Flowers  corrcfponding  to  the 
annual  Sowing,  it  will  be  as  if  the 
Product  arofe  foon  after. 

The  not  pratlifing  this  Method, 
has  occafion'd  our  lending  Abroad 
aoanaOy  f&t  great  Qoanttties  of 
Flower^Roots,  which  have  beea 
kept  up  to  a  great  Pric^  on  ac* 
count  of  the  mat  Demand  for 
'em  m  England;  whereas  if  wa 
were  as  induftrious  to  propapte 
them  as  our  Neighbours,  we  might 
fbon  vie  with  them,  if  not  out-do 
'cm,  in  moft  Sorts  of  Flowers ; 
as  may  be  eafily  fecn,  by  the  vaft 
Variety  of  Carnationsy  Auricula's^ 
Ranuncula's,  6cc.  which  arc  what 
have  been  produc'd  from  Seeds  in 
England,  and  do  exceed  every  thing 
of  thofe  Kinds  in  any  Part  ot  Eu- 
rope, 

I  (hall  therefore  firft  lay  down 
the  Method  of  propagating  theie 
Flowers  from  SMsi  ana  after^ 
waids  proceed  to  the  neceflary 

Dircf^ions  for  increafing  them  from 
Of^-fets ;  with  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing  the  Roots,  to  produce  ftrong 

Flowers. 

You  mud  be  very  careful,  in  fa- 
ying your  Seeds,  to  gather  nonfr 
but  from  fuch  Flowers  as  hava 
good  Properties,  and  particularly 
trom  fuch  only  as  have  many 
Flowers  upon  a  Stalk,  that  flower 
tall,  and  have  beautiful  Cups  to 
their  Flowers ;  from  fuch  you  may 
txpc€t  to  have  good  Flowers  pro- 
duc'd: But  if  yoo  ibw  ordmary 
Seed,  it  is  only  putting  your  icif 
to  Trouble  and  Expence  to  no 
Purpole;  fince  from  fuch  Seeds 
there  can  be  no  Hopes  of  procii* 
ring  any  valuable  Flowers. 

Having  provided  your  felf  with 
good  Seeds,  you  muft  procure  ci- 
ther iome  ibaiiow  Calcs  or  flat 

Pans 
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iPans  made  on  purpoie  for  the  ni* 
fing  of  Seedlings,  which  (hould 
lute  Holes  In  their  Bottoms  to  let 
the  Moiftare  pais  olTj  thetb  muft 
he  fflPd  with  Irefli  light  fand/ 
Earth  ahont  the  Beginning  of  An- 
gufi  (this  being  the  bcft  Seafbn  for 
ibwing  the  Seeds  of  mod  Bulbous- 
Tooted  Flowers)  which  muil  be  le- 
vell'd  very  even ;  then  fow  the 
Seeds  thereon  pretty  thick,  cover- 
ing 'em  over  with  fine  fifted  light 
Earth  about  halt  an  Inch  thick, 
and  place  the  Cafes  or  Pans  in  a 
Situation  where  they  may  have  on- 
ly the  Morning  Sun  'till  about  Ten 
o'clock,  where  they  (hould  remain 
until  the  Beginning  of  Ocio6er^ 
whra  they  mmt  be  lemoved  into 
a  warmer  SituatloQ»  placing  'cm 
upon  Bricks,  that  the  Ata  majr 
freely  pa(s  under  the  Cafes,  whicn 
will  prefirve  them  from  being  too 
SDoiil. 

They  fhould  alfo  be  expos'd  to 
the  full  Sun,  but  fcrccn'd  from  the 
cold  North  an  J  Eajl  Winds,  where 
they  may  remain  until  the  Begin- 
ning ot  April,  by  which  time  the 
Plants  will  be  up,  when  you  muft 
carefully  clear  'cm  fiom  Weeds  j 
and  if  the  Seafon  fliould  prove  dry, 
they  mud  be  frequently  water 'd: 
The  Cafes  fhouid  alio  now  be  re- 
irtov'd  into  their  former  (hady  Po- 
•fition  i  for  the  Heat  of  the  Noon- 
ilay  Sun  will  be  too  great  lor  the 
jroung  Plants. 

The  latter-end  of  funet  when 
the  Leaves  of  the  Piants  arc  dc- 
cay'd,  you  fhould  take  off  the  up- 
per Surface  of  the  Earth  in  the  Ca- 
It's  (which  by  that  time  v/i!l  have 
conrrattetl  a  Mofuncfs,  and,  if  iuf- 
fer'd  to  remain,  will  greatly  injure 
the  young  Roots)  obkiving  not  to 
take  it  io  deep  a*;  to  touch  the 
Roots  i  then  iitr  fome  frdh  light 
Larth  over  the  Surface  about  halt 
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in  Inch  thick>.  which  will  greatly 
ftrenethen  the  Roots  :  The  fame 
fhould  alio  be  repeated  in  Mciw, 
when  the  Cafes  are  nkov'd  into 
the  Sun* 

During  the  Summer-ieaibn.  if 
the  Weather  (hould  prove  very 
wet>  and  the  Earth  in  tlie  Cafis 
appear  my  moid,  you  mud  re< 
move  *em  into  the  Sun  'till  the 
Earth  be  dry  again  j  for  if  the 
Roots  receive  much  Wet  during 
the  time  they  are  unac'i:ive,  it  very 
often  rots  them  j  therefore  you 
muft  never  give  *em  any  Water 
after  their  Leaves  are  decay'd,  but 
only  place  'em  in  the  Shade  (as 
was  before  dire^ed.) 

Thus  you  (hould  manage  them 
the  two  firfl  Sca(bns»  'till  their 
Leaves  are  decay*d  the  fecond  Sum- 
mer after  ibwing,  When  you  (hould 
carefully  take  up  the  Roots ;  which 
may  be  done  by  fifting  the  Earth 
in  the  Cales  with  a  fine  Sieve, 
whereby  the  Roots  will  be  eafily 
feparatcd  trom  the  Earth  i  then  ha- 
ving prepared  a  Bed  or  two  of 
good  frcfli  light  Earth,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  Qaaatiry  of  your  Roots, 
you  fliouid  p  ant  'cm  therein  at  a- 
bout  three  Inches  Diftance  every 
Way,  and  about  three  Inches  deep 
in  the  Ground. 

Tbefe  Beds  fhould  be  raisM  t* 
bove  the  Level  cf  the  Ground,  in 
proportion  to  the  Moifture  of  the 
Soil,  which,  if  dry,  three  Inches 
will  be  enough  but  if  it  be  wet, 
they  mufl  be  rais'd  fix  or  eight  In- 
ches high,  and  laid  a  little  round- 
ing to  Soot  off  the  Wet. 

If  thefe  Beds  are  made  in  yuJjft 
which  is  the  bcft  time  to  tranP 
plant  the  Roots,  the  Weeds  will 
loon  after  ap pear  very  i  h ic  k  ;  t here- 
fore  you  fhould  gently  hoc  the 
Surface  of  the  Ciround,  to  licilroy 
'cm  i  being  very  careful  not  to  cut 
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lb  deep  as  to  touch  any  of  the 
Roots  i  and  this  fhould  be  repeated 
as  often  as  may  be  found  neccflary 
by  the  Growth  of  the  Weeds,  ob- 
ferving  always  to  do  it  in  dry 
Weather,  that  they  may  be  efFediu- 
aliy  dellroy'd :  And  toward  the  lat- 
ter-end of  OBobtTf  after  having  in- 
tneif  denM  the  Beds  from  Weeds, 
jou  ihould  fih  a  little  rich  light 
Earth  over  them  ahout  an  Inch 
thick,  the  Goodneis  of  which  will 
be  waih'd  down  to  the  Roots  by  the 
Winter's  Rain,  which  will  greatly 
encourage  their  Shooting  m  the 
Spring. 

If  the  Cold  fhould  be  very  ie- 
vere  in  Winter,  you  fhould  cover 
the  Beds  with  Peale-hiulm,  or  fbme 
fuch  light  Covering,  to  prevent 
the  Froft  from  penetrating  the 
Ground  to  the  Roots,  which  might 
greatly  injure  them  while  they  are 
io  young. 

In  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants 
b^n  to  appear  above-ground,  you 
moft  gently  ftir  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  clearing  it  from  Weeds, 
f^.  in  doing  of  which,  you  fhould 
be  very  careful  not  to  injure  the 
Flints:  And  if  the  Se:iroa  ihould 
prove  dry,  you  fhould  now-and- 
then  gently  rcfrefli  'em  with  Wa- 
ter, whtcn  will  ibreogthen  the 
Roots. 

When  their  Leaves  are  decay'd, 
you  fhould  clear  the  Beds  from 
Weeds,  and  lift  a  little  Earth  over 
'em  f  as  was  before  directed  j)  which 
xnufl  alio  be  repeated  in  OMer,  in 
like  manner  (  and  fi»  every  Year 
continu'd  tiU  the  Roots  flower, 
when  YOU  (hould  nark  all  iiich  as 
mmi&  wdl,  which  (hould  be  ta- 
Ken  up  as  ibon  as  their  Leaves  de- 
cay, and  planted  at  a  greater  Di- 
hancc  in  new-prepared  Beds:  But 
thofe  which  do  not  flower,  or 
^ic  yoa  do  not  greatly  eftecm> 


(hould  be  permitted  to  remain  !i| 
the  fame  Bed  i  therefore,  in  taking 
up  thole  Roots  which  you  mark^ 
you  mull  be  careful  not  to  difturb 
the  Roots  of  thofe  left,  and  alfo 
to  level  the  Earth  again,  and  fifit 
(bme  firefti  Earth  over  the  Bcdf 
(as  before)  to  encourage  the  Rootsf 
for  it  ofbm  happens,  In  the  Seoi- 
lings  of  the(e  Flowers,  that  ae 
their  firil  time  of  Blowing,  thetr 
Flowers  do  (eldom  appetfhalf 
beautiful  as  they  do  the  (econd  or 
third  Year ;  for  which  Reafbn  nono 
of  them  fhould  be  TcjeStcd  until 
they  have  flower'd  two  or  three 
times,  that  fb  you  may  be  ailiired 

of  their  Worth. 

Thus  having  laid  down  DircAi-i 
ons  for  the  Sowing  and  Managing 
ihefe  Roots,  until  they  are  ftrong 
enough  to  flower;  I  ihall  proceed 
to  give  Ibme  Inllrudions  for  Piant- 
ing  and  Managing  the  Roots  after- 
torwards,  (b  as  to  cauie  'cm  Co 
produce  large  Bar  Flowers. 

All  the  Sorts  ofNjirf^m  whick 
produce  many  Flowers  upon  # 
Stalk,  (hould  have  a  Situation  6t* 
fended  from  Winds,  otherwiie 
they'll  be  fubjed  to  be  broke  down 
when  in  Flower  j  for  notwitb- 
Aanding  their  Stalks  are  generally 
pretty  flrong,  yet  the  Number  of 
Mowers  upon  each,  renders  their 
Heads  weighty,  cfpecially  after 
Rain,  which  lodges  in  the  Flow- 
er-?, and,  if  fucceedcd  by  Uron^ 
Winds,  very  often  deftroys  theu: 
Beauty,  if  they  arc  expos'd  thereto  i 
(b  that  a  Border  under  a  Hedge, 
which  is  open  to  the  Sooth-Eaft» 
is  preferable  to  any  other  Pofition 
for  the(e  Flowers. 

The  Morning  Sun  rifing  upon 
tliem  will  dr)>  olF  the  Moi(faire 
which  had  lodged  upon  them  the' 
preceding  Night,  and  cauie  'em  to 
expand  tairer  than  when  they  are 

planted 
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]f"lanted  in  a  fhady  Situation;  and 
tf  tbcy  are  too  much  expos'd  to 
tke  Afternoon  Sua,  they  will  be 
hurry'd  out  of  their  Beauty  very 
foorn  and  the  ftrong  Winds  uiii- 
iBy  comine  lirom  the  H^eft  and 
3mi4fyi  ffmXh  they  wHI  be  ex- 
fOifd  to  the  Fury  of  them,  which 
feequcntly  is  very  injurious  to  them, 
Blit  you  fhould  not  plant  them  un- 
der a  Wall,  or  any  other  clofe 
Fence}  for  that  will  reflect  the 
Heat  too  greatly  upon  the  Flow- 
ers, and  alio  draw  them  up  with 
weak  Stems,  fo  that  they  will  not 
flower  fo  ftrong,  nor  continue  fb 
iong  in  Beauty. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  pro- 
per Situation,  you  muft  then  pro- 
ceed to  prepare  the  Earth  ncccfl^- 
sy  to  plant  them  in;  for  if  the 
natural  Soil  of  the  Place  be  very 
ftrong,  or  poor)  it  will  be  proper 
to  make  the  Border  of  new  Earth, 
retaun^g  the  former  Soil  away  a- 
bout  a  Foot  deep.  The  beft  Earth 
for  thcfc  Flowers  is  a  frefli  light 
hdik  Loam,  roix'd  up  with  a  lit- 
tte  very  rotten  Dung,  or  Tan ; 
thU  ftiould  be  well  mix'd  together, 
and  often  turn'd  over,  in  order  to 
iwcctcn  it :  Then  having  rcmov'd 
awjy  the  old  Earth  at  Icift  a  Foot 
deep,  you  fliould  put  a  Laying  of 
rotten  Dung  or  Tan  in  the  Bot- 
tom about  two  Indies  thick,  upon 
which  Tou  muft  lay  ibme  of  the 
prepared  Earth  about  four  Inches 
thick,  making  it  exa£Wy  level  i 
then  having  mark*d  out  bv  Line 
the  cxa&  Diftanccs  which  the 
Roots  are  to  be  planted  (which 
ihould  not  be  Icfs  than  four  or  five 
Inches  fc]uarc)  you  muft  place  the 
Roots  ncrordin^';''/,  o'jf'ervin^  to 
fct  thcni  upright  ,  then  you  niuft 
l  Ovcr  th'-m  over  with  the  oefore- 
mcntion'd  F.arth  abour  i,x  Inches 
deep,  bcmg  very  carctu';,  in  doing 
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of  it,  not  to  difplacc  the  Rootj; 
When  this  is  done,  you  muft  rake 
the  Surface  of  the  Border  even, 
and  make  up  the  Side  ftrait,  which 
WtU  appear  nandibme. 

The  beft  Time  for  nhoitu^  thele 
Roots  IS  in  jiuguji  for  if  they  are 
kept  too  los^  out  of  the  Ground, 
It  will  cauie  then:  Flowers  to  be  j 
very  weak.  You  (hould  alfb  ob- 
ferve  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  where  i 
they  arc  planted,  and,  whether  the  ' 
Situation  be  wet  or  dry,  according 
to  which  you  ftiould  adapt  the 
frefti  Earth,  and  order  the  Beds; 
for  if  the  Soil  be  very  ftrong,  and 
the  Situation  moift,  you  ftiould 
then  make  choice  of  a  light  Earth, 
and  raife  the  Beds  fix  or  eight  la- 
ches above  the  Level  of  the  Ground, 
otherwife  the  Roots  will  be  in 
danger  of  perifhing  by  too  much 
Wet:  But  if  the  Situation  be  dry, 
and  the  Soil  naturally  light,  yon  | 
fliould  then  allow  the  Earth  to  be  ' 
a  little  ftronger;  And  the  Beds 
ft-iould  not  be  rais'd  above  three  In* 
chcs  high  i  for  if  they  are  made  too 
high,  the  Roots  will  fu5Fcr  very 
much,  if  the  Spring  (hould  prove 
dry,  nor  would  the  Flowers  be 
near  fo  fair. 

Toward  the  Middle  cf  Ociobtf^ 
if  the  Weeds  have  grown  upon  the 
Beds,  you  fliould,  in  a  dry  Day, 

gently  bo«e  the  Surface  of  the 
round,  to  deftroy  them,  obib- 
ving  to  rake  it  pver  fmooth  again : 
AftiT  which»  they  will  require  no 
farther  Care  till  the  Spring,  when 
their  Leaves  will  appear  above- 
ground,  at  which  Time  you  fliould 
gently  ftir  the  Surface  of  the  Earth, 
with  a  fmiU  Trowel,  being  vcrj 
rarciui  not  to  injure  the  Leave?  or 
the  Plants,  and  rake  it  Innxj'h  , 
with  your  Ihnds,  clearing  oft  all 
Weed";,  ^c.  which,  if  iutfcrM  to 
rciuain  at  that  Scaion,  wiii  loon 
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frovir  £>  M»  as  to  appear  rery  uti- 
ughtlyt  and  will  exbauft  the  Nou- 
nihment  from  the  Earth.  With 
tkis  Management  thdEe  Roots  will 
HowcT  very  ftrong,  fbmc  of  which 
will  appear  in  March,  and  the  o- 
thcTS  in  April j  which,  if  fuffei'd 
to  remain,  will  continue  in  Beauty 
a  full  Month,  and  are  at  that  Sea- 
fon  very  great  Ornaments  to  a 
Flower-Garden. 

After  the  Flowers  are  part,  and 
the  Leaves  decay  d,  you  Ihould  ftir 
the  Sur£ice  of  the  dround,  to  pre- 
vent the  Weeds  from  growing; 
and  iTat  the  &mc  time  you  lay  a 
Itttk  very  rotten  Dung  over  the 
Surface  of  the  Beds,  the  Rain  will 
wafh  down  the  Salts  thereof,  which 
will  greatly  encourage  the  Roots 
the  fuccceding  Year. 

During  the  Summer-fcafbn  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  but 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds 
*till  Odoffery  when  the  Surface  of 
the  Beds  Jliould  be  again  ftirr'd,  ra- 
king off  all  Weeds,  c^f.  and  laying 
ibme  good  frelh  Earth  over  the 
Beds  about  an  Inch  deep,  which 
will  make  good  the  Lou  itiftain'd 
hy  Weeding,  e^.  and  in  the  Spring 
you  muft  manage  as  was  before  di- 
le&cd  for  the  preceding  Year. 

Thefc  Roots  (hould  not  be  tran(^ 
planted  oftcncr  than  every  third 
Years  becaufc  the  hrft  Year  after 
removing  they  never  flower  fb 
fVrong  as  they  do  the  Iccond  and 
third  i  nor  will  the  Roots  mcrcafc 
fo  faft  when  they  arc  often  tranf- 
planted  j  but  if  you  let  them  re- 
main longer  than  three  Years  unrc- 
mov'd,  the  Number  of  Off-lets, 
"Which  by  that  Time, will  be  pro- 
duced,  will  weaken  tlie  large  Bulbs, 
and  cauie  them  to  produce  very 
weak  Flowers;  thercibre»  at  the 
time  of  tranfplanting  them,  all  the 
iimil  Off-ieu  (hould  be  taken  off. 
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and  planted  in  a  Nurlery-be4  by 
themfclves,  but  the  large  Bulbe 
may  be  planted  again. for  Flower- 
ing. If  you  plant  them  ui  thf 
fame  Bed  where  they  grew  betorc» 
you  mufl  take  out  all  the  Earth  a 
Foot  deep,  and  fill  it  up  again  witli 
frefh,  in  the  manner  before  dire£tr 
ed,  which  will  be  equal  to  remo- 
ving them  into  another  Place  : 
This  is  the  conftant  Practice  of  the 
Gardeners  in  Holland,  who  have 
but  little  Room  to  change  their 
Roots  I  therefoie  thor  every  Year 
remote  the  Earth  of  theh-  Bed% 
and  put  in  Ireih,  ib  that  the  iame 
Place  is  conftandy  occopy'd  by  the 
like  Flowers. 

The  common  Sorts  of  DafidU 
are  generally  planted  in  large  Borr 
ders  of  the  Plea(ure-Garden,  where 
being  intermix'd  with  other  Bul- 
bous-rooted Flowers,  do  afford  an 
agreeable  Variety  m  their  Sealbns 
of  Flowering  :  Thcfc  Roots  arc  ve- 
ry hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  almoll 
any  Soil  or  Situation,  which  ren- 
ders *em  very  proper  for  Rural 
Gardens,  whm  being  planted  un- 
der the  Shade  of  Trces»  they  will 
endure  ieveral  Years  without  tran^ 
planting  and  produce  annually,  tn 
the  Spring,  great  Quantities  ot 
Flowers,  which  a^rd  an  agreeable 

Profpccl-. 

The  jonquils  (hould  be  planted 
in  Beds,  or  Borders,  Icp.irate  firom 
other  Roots  i  becaufe  thefe  require 
to  be  tranlplaiited  at  lead  every 
other  Year,  othcrwile  thcii*  Roots 
arc  apt  to  grow  long  and  flcnder, 
and  feldom  flower  well  after  5 
which  is  alio  the  Cafe,  if  they  arc 
continued  many  Years  in  the  iame 
Soil  I  wherefore  the  Roots  (hould 
be  often  remov'd  from  one  Part  of 
the  Garden  to  soother,  or  a(  leaft 
the  Earth  (hould  be  often  renew'd» 
which  is  the  xaofk  probable  Me- 
thod 
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thod  to  pre/erve  thde  Flowers  ia 

Tlie  Sofl  to  whicb  tKefi  Fbwers 
Aeceed  beft,  is  a  Hade  Loani»  nei- 
ther too  light,  nor  ovcr-ftiff;  it 
snufl  be  hm,  and  frte  from  Roots 
of  Trees,  or  noxious  Weeds  j  but 
Ihould  not  be  dung'd  i  for  'tis  very 
remarkable,  that  where  the  Ground 
is  made  rich,  they  fcldom  continue 
good  very  long,  but  are  fubjcdt  to 
Ihoot  downwardsj  and  form  long 
ilender  Roots. 

'  Thcfe  Flowers  arc  very  greatly 
cfteemM  by  many  People  lor  their 
ftrong  fweet  Scent,  tho*  tbete  be 
wety  few.  Ladies  that  can  bear  the 
Smell  of  them  $  fo  powerftil  is  it, 
that,  many  times,  it  overcomes 
their  Spirits,  especially  if  confined 
ia  a  Room;  ror  which  Reafbn 
they  (hould  never  be  planted  too 
dole  to  an  Habitation,  left  they  be- 
come offenfivei  nor  fliould  the 
Flowers  be  placed  in  fuch  Rooms 
where  Company  is  entertain'd. 

KASTURTlUMi  Qeis. 

.   The  Chardffirs  are  $ 

Th§  Flffwer  eonffis  of  four  Leaves* 
9bieb  are  fUcedm  "Form  of  a  Crofi  : 
Th  TmiMt  which  arifes  frm  tin 
Centre  ef  the  Ilewer-cup,  becomes 
'a  rounSjh  fmooth  Fruit,  which  is 
midtd  into  two  Cells,  bj  the  intermer 
Sate  Fartitiorty  obbquefy  placed^ 
with  refpeH  to  the  Valves,  and  fur- 
ni(J}d  with  Seeds,  which  are  general- 
ly  fmooth:  To  which  may  be  added. 
The  Leaves  are  cut  into  many  PartSy 
by  which  Crefs  is  diftinguijh'd  from 
Thlafpi,  or  Trcaclc-Multard. 

7he  Spedes  mi 

i/NastvktiuM}  korten/k,  ind* 
gatum,  C  P.  Common  Garden- 
Creis. 

!•  Nasturtium;  hortenfe,  crif' 
ftm.  C.  B.    Cnrl'd  Garden-Crefs. 
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%.  Nasturtxoms  hortenfe,  UtU 
fobtm.  C.  B,  P.  Broad*ieav^(d  Gar- 
den-Grefi. 

4.  Nastviitium  ;  /ylvefhe,  eaffsh 
Us  trifiatis.  Tcurn,  Swme's-Cre£^ 
>r  Warted  Bucks-horn. 

The  firft  Sort  is  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  Gardens  as  a  Sillct-herb, 
and  is  chiefly  eftccm'd  in  the  Win- 
ter and  Spring,  it  being  one  of  the 
warm  Kind.  During  the  Winter 
Seafori,  it  muft  be  lown  upon  a 
gentle  Hot-bed,  and  cover 'd  with 
cither  Mats  or  Glaflcs,  to  preicrvc 
it  firom  great  Rains  or  Froft,  both 
of  which  are  equally  deihu^Hve  at 
that  Seaibn:  In  the  Spring  it  may 
be  ibwu'  in  warnoi  Borders,  wher^ 
it  it  be  defended  from  cold  Wmd% 
it  will  thrive  vcrpr  well:  But  if  yon 
would  continue  it  in  Summer,  you 
muft  fow  it  upon  fhady  Border^ 
and  repeat  fowing  every  Week,  o- 
therwile  it  will  be  too  large  for 
Ufej  for  at  that  Seafon  it  grows 
very  faft.  ■  # 

The  Broad-leav'd  and  Curl'd^oxXi 
arc  preferv'd  in  fbme  Gardens  for 
Curioiity  Sake,  and  to  garniih 
Dtfhes,  but  the  common  Sort  if 
equally  as  good  for  U(e*  Theie 
mould  be  lown  ibmewhat  thinner 
than  the  common  Sort,  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  (hould 
be  drawn  out,  £0  as  to  leave  the 
remaining  ones  half  an  Inch  aiiin- 
der,  whereby  they  will  have  Room 
to  expand  their  Leaves,  in  which 
their  Difference  from  the  common 
Sort  conlifts. 

In  Older  to  preferve  thefc  Varifr 
ties  diflind.,  you  muft  carefully  Tc- 
parate  all  fuch  Plants  as  appear  in- 
clm'd  to  deg^erate  from  their 
Kinds,  leaving  only  iiich  of  the 
broad-leav'd  Kmd  as  have  very  fair 
broad  Leaves  and  fb  of  the  cttrPd 
Sort,  only  fuch  as  have  their  Leaver 
very  mudi  curl'd  ^  being  very  care- 
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liif  not  to  btermbc  'em  together. 
When  the  Seeds  are  ripe»  the  Plants 
fhoald  be  drawn  vp,  and  ipread 
upon  a  Cloth  two  or  three  Days  to 
dry,  after  which  the  Seeds  Ihould 
be  beaten  out,  and  preierved  in  a 
^y  Place  for  Ufc. 

NASTURTIUM  INDlCUMiW- 
de  Acriviola. 

NECTARINE;  Ncdarine. 

This  Fruit  Ihould  have  been  pla- 
ced under  the  Article  of  Peaches, 
to  which  it  properly  belongs,  dif- 
fering fiom  ttietn  in  nothing  more 
tban  sn  liaving  a  fmooth  Rind^ 
and  the  Flefti  M'og  firmer.  .  Theie 
the  "Frtncb  diftinguiih  by  the  Name 
of  Brugnony  as  they  do  thofl*  Teaches 
which  adhere  to  the  Stone,  by  the 
Name  of  Pavie^s,  retaining  the 
l^ame  of  Pefche  to  only  fuch  as 
part  from  the  Stone :  Bat  fince  the 
Writers  in  Gardening  have  diftin- 
guifli'd  this  Fruit  by  the  Name  of 
Neclarine  from  the  Peaches,  fo  I 
(ball  follow  their  Example,  left  by 
endeavouring  to  rc6i:ify  their  Mi- 
(lakes,  1  fhould  render  my  ielf  Icis 
intelligible  to  the  Reader.  I  (hall 
'  ^ereiore  mention  the  ieveral  Sorts 
of  this  Fruit  which  have  come  to 
mj  Knowledge: 

This  is  one  of  the  earlieft  ripe  N'Ba- 
lines  we  have :  It  is  a  fmall  round 
Fmir»  about  the  Size  of  the  Nut- 
tneg  Peach,  of  a  beautiful  red  Co- 
lour, and  well  flavour'd  i  it  ripens 
the  Middle  of  July.  $ 

2.  "Elrtige  Ne^arine  is  a  middle- 
fiz'd  Fruit  of  a  dark-red  or  purple 
Colour  next  the  Sun,  but  of  a  pale 
yellow  or  grcenifh  Colour  towards 
the  Wall }  it  parts  from  the  Stone, 
and  has  a  ibft  mdting  Juice.  This 
ripens  in  the  End  of  fufy. 

J.  ^iwhgten  NeSMrme  is  a  fair 
large  Fruit  (when  planted  on  a 
good  Soil)  of  a  beautiful  red  Oo« 
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lour  aekt  the  Sun,  but  of  a  brig&t 
Yellow  towards  the  Wall;  it  haa 
an  excellent  rich  Juice,  the  Pulp 
adheres  clolely  to  the  Stone,  whete 
it  is  of  a  deep  red  Colour.  Thit 
ripens  fhe  Beginning  of  Aupifi,. 

4.  Scarlet  NeSlarine  13  fbmewhat 
lefs  than  the  laft,  of  a  fine  red  or 
fcarlet  Colour  next  the  Sun,  but 
lofes  it  fclf  in  paler  red  towards 
the  Wall.  This  ripens  in  the  End 
of  July. 

J.  Brugnon  or  Italian  Ne^arine 
is  a  feir  large  Fruit,  of  a  deep  red 
Colour  next  the  Sun,  but  of  & 
ioft  yellow  toward  the  Wall;  the 
Pulp  is  firm,  of  a  rich  Fkyoiir» 
and  clofely  adheres  to  the  Stones 
where  it  is  very  red.  This  ripens 
in  the  Middle  of  Augufl, 

6.  Roman  RedNt&armt  is  a  larga 
fair  Fruit,  of  a  deep  red  or  purple 
Colour  towards  the  Sun,  but  has 
a  ycllowifli  Caft  next  the  Wall> 
the  Flefh  is  firm,  of  an  excellent 
Flavour,  clofely  adhering  to  the 
Stone,  where  it  is  very  red.  .This 
ripens  the  Middle  ot  Auguft. 

7.  Murry  NeSnrine  is  a  middle- 
fii'd  Fruit  of  a  dirty  red  Colour 
on  the  Side  next  the  Sun,  but  of 
a  yellowifti  green  towards  the 
Wall  J  the  Pulp  is  tolerably  well, 
flavour'd.  This  ripens  the  Middlft 
of  Augnjl* 

8.  Goldea  Neclarine  is  a  hir  hini*- 
fome  Fruit,  of  a  fofc  red  Colour 
next  the  Sun,  but  of  a  bright  yel- 
low next  the  Wall,-  the  Pulp  iB. 
very  yellow,  of  a  rich  Flavour* 
ami  clolcly  adheres  to  the  Stone, 
where  it  is  of  a  faint  red  Colour, 
This  ripens  the  Beginning  of  Se^ 
temper, 

9.  Temple's  Ne^arine  is  a  middle- 
fiz'd  Fruit,  of  a  Ibft  red  Colour 
next  the  Sun,  but  of  a  yeUowiHi 
Green  towards  the  Wall;  the  Pulp 
is  mdting.  of  %  white  C^our  tOi^ 
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wards  the  Stone,  from  which,  it 
pa^ts,  and  has  a  fine  poignant  Fla- 
irour.  This  ripens  m  t£e  Middle 
of  Sef  temper, 

lo.  TmrMrwgh  or  Utk  Qrak 
JfyBMmi  is  a  middle^lizM  Fruit,  of 
a  pale  green  Colour  on  the  Outfidc 
heJCt  the  Sun,  but  of  a  whitifli  Grew 
towards  the  Wall;  the  Flcfli  is  firm, 
and,  in  a  good  Seafon,  well  fla- 
vour'd.  This  ripens  at  cUe  £nd  of 
Seftembeir. 

There  are  fomcPcrfons  who  have 
n>ention'd  more  Sorts  than  I  have 
here  fet  down,  but  I  much  doubt 
whether  they  arc  different  from 
thole  litre  mention'd»  there  beii^ 

near  Reiembbnce  between  the 
Fruits  af  thb  Kind*  that  it  requires 
every  doie  Attention  to  diftinguiih 
them  well,  efpecially  if  the  Trees 
'  grow  in  difeent  Soils  and  Aipe^ 
which  many  times  alters  the  fame 
Fruit  fo  much  as  hardly  to  be  di- 
ftinguifli'd  by  Pcrlbns  who  are  very 
converfant  with  them  ^  therefore 
in  order  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  Difter^nccs,  it  is  neceflary 
to  coniuier  the  Shape  and  Size  of 
their  Leaves,  the  Size  ot  their  Flow- 
ers, their  Manner  of  Shootine, 
which  is  many  times  very  hielpful 
in  knowing  ot  thefe  Fruits. 

The  Culture  of  this  Fruit  differ- 
ing in  nothing  from  that  of  the 
finchi  I  fhall  forbear  mentioning 
any  thing  on  that  Head  in  this 
Place,  to  ^void  Repetition,  but  refer 
the  Reader  to  the  Article  PerJicHy 
where  there  is  an  ample  Account 
oi X.\iC\T  PLxfithig,  Pruning,  8cc. 

NEPETA  ,  liiU  Cataria. 
'N  E  R 1 U  M  :  The  Oleander,  w 
Rofebay; 

The  ChMraSers  are ; 

Tht  Ilmers  an  tmrn^tdUus  mtd 
Ftnmil'Jhaf'dt  iihiJed  hito  five  Sig-^ 
mints  Mt  the  Top  i  out  of  the  Fhwtr* 
€Kf  Arifes  the  fQintal,  wh'wb  Fernet 
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a>  tafir  Fruit,  or  VoL  HmUti  in$§ 
hf0  aUs  6;  an  mtmmAU  Pa^^ 
tltim,  tmd  fihd  with  Jba  Seidt 
iibUh  bMvt  Zfnm  tObmng  h 
^bitn. 

The  Sptetet  arcj 
t.  Nerium  i  fioribits  ruiefien' 
tibui.  C.&P.  Oleander,  with  red 
Flowers. 

2.  Nerium;  floribus  albis.  C,B,F, 
Oleander,  with  white  Flowers. 

3.  Nerium  j  Indicum  angujiifo' 
liumt  fioribus  odoratis  fimfticibus, 
H.  L.  Narrow-lea v'd  Indian  Ole- 
ander, with  iingle  fweet  -  iccntsd 
Flowerst 

4.  NiaiuM}  Jn&aMf  Ut^Mm, 

eibtu  ^stis  plms.  H,  L.  Broad* 
v'd  ^iBan  Oleander,  with  doume 
fweet-icented  Flowers. 

f.  Nerium;  Jndicum  Jlor$  vnrtt* 
gato  oJorato  fleno.  H.  Amft,  InJum 
Oleander,  with  double  fwcet-fccntcd 
variegated  Flowers,  eMunauljf  foU'd, 
South-Sea  Rofc. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  arc 
very  common  in  the  Englijli  Gar- 
dens, where  they  are  prefer  v'd  in 
Pots  or  Tubs,  and  plumed  amongft 
Myrtles,  Oranges,  Sec.  in  the  Grecn- 
houie.  They  are  pretty  hard  y  Plants, 
and  only  require  to  be  flidtcsed 
firom  hard  Froft,  for  m  aioderate 
Winters  I  have  known  them  (bod 
abroad  in  warm  Borders,  but  io 
hard  Frods  they  are  often  deibroy'd 
if  expos'd  thereto. 

Thcfc  may  be  placed,  in  Win- 
ter, An  an  ordinary  Grecn-houfc 
amon^  Bays,  Sec.  which  require  a 
great  Share  of  free  Air,  and  only 
want  Protection  from  hard  Frofts, 
where  they  will  thrive  better  than 
if  placed  in  a  warmer  Uouie,  or 
k^t  too  clole  in  Winter.  Thev 
are  propagated  firom  Sudiers,  which 
they  tend  forth  from  their  Roots  in 
great  Plenty,  or  by  lay  ing  down  their 
tender  Branches^  which  will  take 

Rooc 
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Root  in  one  Year:  The  Time  for  deltroy  them  near  their  Settle- 

ky\n^  them  down,  is  in  the  Be-  meiits. 

panmg  of  April,  and  the  Year  fol-  Thcfc  Plants  miy  be  propagated 

lowing,  the  Layers  fhould  be  taken  horn  Suckers  or  Liycrs  as  the  two 

off.  and  planted  into  Pots  filled  with  former,  but  they  do  not  produce 

frcfh  rich  Earth,  oblcrving  to  place  Suckers  in  lb  great  Plenty  as  thole 

'cm  in  the  Shade  until  they  have  in  this  Country.    They  all  grow 

taken  Rooi,  after  which  they  may  naturally  on  the  Sides  of  Rivers 

be   cxpos'd   witli  Myrtles,  Cera-  and  w.oAl  Places  ib  that  chcy  aiu(k 

Mumsy  <kc.  in  lomc  Place  where  have  plenty  of  Water, 

they  may  be  (heltcr'd  horn  ftrong  NICOTIAN  A  j  Tobacco. 

Winds.  During  the  Sammer  Sea-  The  Ckdrag^ers  are  i 

Sm  tieyinufti>e  plentKuUjr  watered,  Tbe  tloM  coijijls  of  em  Leaf,  Is 

^Ittiumk  they  will  make  butjxior  fkfintUftmf%  knd  Minded  mt  th§ 

Fraj^i^.       produce  very  few  Jhp  into  fiu9  deep  Stgmmts^  mhieb 

Flowers,  but  it  they  are  conftantlv  expand likt* Star ,  the  Ovary  becm$t 

&pplicd   Wfth  Water,   they  will  ari  oblong  or  rduridij!)  njcmkrMnacious 

make  a  Bnc  Appearance  duriiig  the  Fruit ,  which  is  divided  into  two  Cells 

JJonchs  of  July  and  Augufl,  when  ^  an  intermediate  Partition,  mid  U 

tiiey  will  be  covered  with  Flowers.  Jw/V  vith  fmall  roundijb  Seeds. 

In  Winter  they  mufl  be  frequently  The  Species  are; 

rcfircfli'd  with  Water,  biit  it  Hiould  i.  Nicotiana  i  major,  latifoliam 

not  be  gi  ven  them  m  large  Quaa-  C.  B.  P.    The  greater  broad-leav'd 

titics  at  thatSealbn.  Tobacco. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fikh  Sorts  i.  Nicotiana  ;  major,  angujli^ 

asc  tenderer  than  tlic  others,  there-  folia,  C.  B.P.  The  greater  uarrow- 

fore  require  a  warmer  Situation  in  leav*d  Tobacco. 

Winter,  nor  miift  they  be  exjpds*d  i.  Nicotiama  i  major,  anguflU 

to  chie  bped  Air  id  Sammer,  tor  if  fitrn^  peremds*  fejkts.  Thegreateif 

tlinr  arc  pli^ed  abroad»  tfieir  Flowers  narrdw-leav'd  perennial  Tobacco. 

wmMk  epeiu   So  that  lii  Winter  ^.  Nicotiana  ;  minor.  C  S»  P, 

tlig^^K>uId  be  placed  in  a  warm  The  lellcr  or  common  Englijh  T6- 

^  ^  ikMUcy  and  in  Summer  they  bacco. 

%r|innov'd  into  an  airy  Glafs-  ^.  Nicotian*  a;  mnor  folits  nftgi^ 

whtrc  they  may  be  defended  fioribns,  amplioribus.  Psuii, 

.   ,  ,fche  Cold  of  the  Nights,  but  The  firft  Sort  is  known  by  the 

!n  my-tirnc  they  fl  ould  have  ftore  Planters  in  A7nerica  under  the  Title 

of  free  Air,  obierving  to  give  'em  of  Oroonoko,  of  which  there  fecms 

plenty  of  Water,  wh^ch  will  caufc  to  be  two  different  Kinds,  varying 

i    them   to  produce   their  Flowers  in  the  Largericfs  and  Texture  o£ 

■    large  and  in  great  Quantities.  Thclc  their   Leaves,  fome  having  very 

Plants  arc  Natives  of  the  Spanijh  broad,  rough,  rdundifh  Leaves  i  and 

tVefl'InSes,  from  whence  they  were  others  are  narrower,  fmoother,  and 

'    brought  into  the  Englifh  Colonies  do  terminate  in  a  Point :  But  neither 

in  jifiNr2as»  where  they  were  planted  of  thefe  Sorts  are  efteem'd  by  the 

^  *  iS^'Atf  Benlr^  of  their  FtoWers,  bat  Amtriean  Planters,  becaule  the  Pro^ 

fince  the  liihabitaots  have  iband  it  duce  of  this  (tho*  it  is  much  greater 

fk&Nj  their  CSacde  which  hai^e  than  the  narrow-leav'd  Sort)  yet  if 

hfo^iTd  on  tlie  Fliiicsi  they  uibally  not  near  fo  miich  efteein'd  by  the 
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'  Zngliflf,  This  Sort  is  commonlf 
cultivated  in  Gtrmsx^,  about  H4h 
mver  and  StrMshtrgh,  and  is  (bme* 
what  hard  ier  than  the  narrow-leav*d 

Sdrt^  vvliich  rcnJcrs  it  preferable 
to  that  for  cultivating  in  Northern 
Climates. 

This  Plant  is  orc^cr'd  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Phyllcians  tor  Mcdicinai  Uie, 
and  is  what  fliould  be  made  ufc  of 
for  the  Ungnentum  Nicotians,  (or 
Ointment  olTohacco)  thouL^h  many 
times  the  LelTer  or  Engli^j  Tobacco 
is  brought  to  Market  lor  that 
Parpoie. 

The  narrow-lcav'd  Sort  is  com- 
monly call'd.  The  Swtet-femU  To- 
Smcco,  (com  its  having  a  much  more 
aerecable  Scent»  when  fmoak'd,  than 
the  bioad-leav*d  Sort  i  the  Smoak 
of  which  is  very  ofGenfive  to  moft 
Perfons  who  have  not  been  accu- 
fcomcd  to  it.  This  Sort  is  culti- 
vated in  great  Plenty  in  Virginia, 
Cuba,  Brajil,  and  federal  other  Parts 
Ar?icricii  ;  from  whence  it  is 
brought  to  mod  Parts  of  Europe^ 
but  efpcciaily  to  England,  it  being 
prohibucd  to  be  culvivarcd  in  this 
Country,  Icll  his  Majcily's  Reve- 
nue* r*.uu.d  be  thereby  IclTcncd  ; 
But  as  afmail  Qu.intity  is  permitted 
to  be  cultivated  for  Medicinal  Die, 
I  (hall  briefly  fct  down  the  Method 
liow  it  may  be  propagated,  £o  as 
to  ha^  e  fair  large  Leaves  for  that 
Purpofe. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plan^  muft  be 
(own  upon  a  moderate  Hot-bed  in 
March  ,•  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  thjy  ftiould  be  tranl'pluntcd 
into  a  new  Hot-bed  of  a  moderate 
Warnrh,  about  four  Inches  dlinder 
each  Way,  oblcrving  to  water  aid 
fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
_iRoot  ;  atter  which  you  mull  let 
them  have  Air  in  Proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Scalon,  otherwile 
they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and 
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be  thereby  le(s  capable  of  enduring 
the  open  Air :  You  muft  alio  ol^ 
ierve  to  water  them  frequendjr, 

(but  while  they  are  very  young  it 
ihould  not  be  given  to  them  in  too 
great  Quantities^  though  when  they 

are  pretty  ftrong  they  will  requite 
to  have  it  oiren  and  in  plenty. 

In  this  Bed  the  P'-mrs  fhould  re- 
main until  the  Beginning  oi  May  ^ 
by  which  time  (it  they  have  fuc- 
cccded  well)  they  will  touch  each 
other,  therefore  they  fhould  be 
cnur'd  to  the  open  Air  gradually: 
after  which  they  muft  be  taken  up 
carefully,  preierving  a  large  Ball  ot 
Earth  to  each  Root,  and  planted 
into  a  rich  light  Soil,  in  Rows  two 
F^t  afunder,  and  the  Plants  a  Foot 
Diilance  in  the  Rows,  obferringto 
water  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root ;  after  which  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care  (bur  only  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds)  until  the 
Plants  begin  to  fhcw  their  Flower-  < 
dems}  at  which  time  you  Ihould 
cur  orF  the  Ti)ps  of  them,  that 
their  Leaves  may  the  better  nou-  i 
riflied,  whereliy  they  will  be  render'd 
larger,  and  of  a  thicker  Subllancc. 
In  Auguli  they  will  be  full  grown, 
when  they  |l)ould  be  cut  for  Vki 
for  if  they  are  permitted  to  Hand  j 
longer,  their  '  under  Leaves  wiU 
begin  to  decay. 

The  Perennial  Sort  was  brooght 
from  the  Trench  Settlements  in  the  | 
Wefi'Indies  into  the  Rjyal  Garden  at 
P;7rij,  where  it  is  cultiv.it cd  m  imall 
Quantities  for  making  Snufl'.  The 
Seeds  of  this  kind  I  recciv'd  trom 
Moniieur/Zi*  "Jcijl  u.  Demonftiutor  of 
the  Plants  in  the  Koyal  Ga.oca:  It 
ha<:  fucceeded  very  well  in  i.'.  Phy- 
fk  k  Garden,  and  abides  the  \\  nter 
in  a  coniinon  Gicca-houiv.  Wi  *out 
ariificiii  Heat. 

The  two  Imaller  Sorts  ofTeBMUB  ^ 
are  prcfeiv'd  iu  Boiaiiick  Gardens  , 
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for  Variety,  but  arc  fcldom  propa-      7.  Nigella    Jlore  mwore,  plei§0 

gated  for  Ufc.   The,  firil  Sort  is  &  albo.  C.  B.  P.  Fcnnel-Flowcr^ 

found  growing  upon  Dunpjhills  in  with  a  i  mall  double  white  Flower, 
divers  Parts  ot-Ew^/^w^/.    Thcfcarc       8.  Nig  ill  a  i    Orienf^.lis,  flof 

L'Oth  very  hardy,  and  may  be  pro-  finvo,  fefmne  aiuo  pU>;o.  T.  Cor, 

pagatcd  by  Towing  their  Seeds  in  Oriental  Fennel  -  Fiov/cr,    with  a 

March,  upon  a  Bed  oF  light  Earth,  yellow  Flower,  and  a  fiat-wing'd 

where  they  will  come  up,  and  may  Seed. 

be  tranlpiaatcd  into  any  Part  ol      9.  Nigella     Cretica,  latifoUa, 

the  Garden.  odorata.  Park,  Thcr.t.  Brcad-leav'd, 

NIGELLA  }  Fennel-Flower,  or  Sweet  -  ftcnted ,    Candy  Fcnncl- 

Deril  in  a  Buih.  Flower. 

The  Ch/traSers  are;  There  are  (bme  other  Varieties 

Tie  Flower -eup  eon/ijis  of  five  of  this  Plant,  which  are  prelWvVl 

Imves,  which  extend  in  Form  df  a  in  Ibme  curious  Betartick  Gardens* 

Star,  and  branch  out  into  murty  but  tho(e  here  montioo'd  are  what 

ether  fmall  narrow  Lewes  j    the  I  have  obilrv'd  cultivated  in  t&e 

Florrcr  conffts  of  many  Leaves  plac'J  E'lgliJJ)  Gardens  at  preient* 
orbicularly y  and  expand  in  Form  of      All  rhcle  Plants  may  be  pro^^. 

A  KoCcj  having  many  fliort  Stamina  gated  l  y  Towing  their  Seeds  upoa 

furrounding  the  Oz  xry  in  the  Center  a  Bed  ot  li^.^!it  Earth,  where  they 

of  the  Flower  i  vhich  Ovary  becomes  are   to  remain    (For  they  feldoni 

a  membranaceous   Fruity   conjifting  lliccced  well  it  tranlplanted^  i  there-* 

of  feveral  Cells,  which  are  furalfl/d  lo;  e  in  order  to  have  tlicm  inter- 

-iiith  Horns  on  the  Top,  and  are  full  nux'd  amongH:  o.hcr  annual  Flow- 

ofS^edj.  '  crs,  in  the  Harder?^  or  the  Flowcr- 

/The  Species  arc  Garden,  the  Seeds  lliouM  be  Ibwn  in 

/.  Nigella  i  arvenfis,  commta*  Patchesr  at  proper  Diftancesj  and 

c!  B,  p.    Wild  horned   Fennel-  when  the  Plants  comt  up,  you 

Rt^cr.  ^  mufl:  pull  up .  thofe  which  grow 

\    a^  Nig  ELLA ;  lat'^liat  fere  ma-  too  dole,  leaving  but  three  o^  four 

fimpiiciy  cotfuUa,    C.  9.  P.  of  them  in  each  Patch,  oblcrving 

Droad-leav'd  Fennel-Flower,  with  a  alfo  to  keep  them  dear  from  Weed% 

large  fiogle  blue  Flower.  which  is  all  the  Culture  they  re* 

),  Nicella  ;  anguftifolia,  fore  quire.    In  yuly  tiiey  will  produce 

major ty  fimpUcif  ccendeo.  C.  B.  P.  their  Flowers,  and  their  Seeds  will 

Narrow-leav'd  Fennel-Flower, with  ripen  in  Augufl,  v/hen  they  fhould 

a  large  fingle  blue  Flower,  be  gathered,  and  dry'd  5  then  rub 

4.  Nigella  j   ayigufi/Glia,  fiore  out  each  Sort  leparatcly,  and  pre*' 

majore,  ftmplici,  albo,  C.B.F,  Nir-  fervc  them  in  a  dry  Place, 
row-leav'd  Fennel-Fiowcr,  with  a       The  Seafon  for  lowing  thcfe  Seeds 

large  iingle  white  Flower.  is  in  March,  but  if  you  low  fbme 

5".  Nigella  ;  fioe  majore,  pleno,  of  thnn  in  Au^ufl,  loon  ifcer  they 

caruleoy  C.  B.  P.    Double  blue  Ni-  arc  ripe,  upon  a  dry  Soil,  and  in  a 

gella^  or  Fennel-Flower.  warm  Siiuwnj,   llw.f  will  abide 

6.  Nigella  i  fiore  minore,  fhn-  the  Winteii^nd  flower  ftrong  the 

filui,  can&d9,  C.  B.  P.  Fennel-  iucceedm^  lean  by  which  Method 

Flower,  with  t  HftaU  wUte  fingle  they  may  be  cbntinu'd  in  Beauty 

Flowcr«  'snoll  part  of  the  Sumimer. 
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The  fifth  Sort  is  that  which  is 
moft  commonly  cultivated  ia  Eng- 
hmdt  the  Seeds  of  which  are  Im 
in  the  &xd  Shops*  bat  the  other 
Sorts  dcfcrvc  to  be  prelcrv'd  as 
iBuchas  that ;  for  the  various  Sorts> 
when  rightly  intcrmix*d,  afiord 
gii  agreeable  Variety.  They  arc  all 
annual  Plants,  which  perifli  fbon 
after  they  have  perfected  their  Seeds; 
which  if  permitted  to  fcattcr  upon 
the  Borders,  w^ill  come  up  without 
any  farther  Care.  The  Plants  com- 
monly grow  about  a  Foot  high, 
and  if  Uiey  have  a  good  Soil  wfll 
lend  forth  many  Blanches,  each  of 
which  terminates  in  a  Flower. 

NIGHT^SHADEi  vUk  So- 
Jnuim. 

NISSOLIA;  Grtmfim Giais- 
yetch;  vulgo. 

The  ChurtiBers  m% 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  Tlover, 
liki  the  Lathyrus,  to  which  this 
Tlant  agrees  in  every  refpeii,  except- 
ing the  Leaves,  vhich  in  this  are 
produc'd  fingly,  and  are  not  ttrm- 
nated  By  Clafpers. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this 
Plant  at  prclent  known,  which  is, 

NissoLiAi  vHlgarU.Tmnu  Gom- 
mon  Crimlbn  Grafi-Vetch. 

tlib  Fhnk  b  firand  wild  in  ieve- 
tal  Parts  of  MHgUatd^  growing  com- 
inonly  by  the  Sides  of  Foot-paths, 
tmt  is  not  very  common  near 
tmdon :  I  have  ^ther'd  it  in  a  Field 
juft  before  you  come  to  Putney- 
Common,  on  the  Left-hand  Side  of 
the  Road,  under  the  Hedge  wiiich 
parts  the  Field  from  the  Road. 

This  Plant  may  be  cultivated  by 
fowing  the  Seeds  in  Augujl,  loon 
after  they  are  ripe,  on  a  dry  Soil, 
and  in  a  warm  Situation,  where 
they  will  rife  fbon  after,  and  endure 
the  C6ld  of  our  Climate  very  wdl, 
and  flower  early  the  fucceedbg 
Soring^  but  if  you  fkm  the  Seeds 
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in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  commonly 
decav  before  they  c6me  to  flower, 
as  I  nave  (everal  timei  experienced: 
therefore  you  need  only  to  let'  the 
Seeds  M  upon  the  Grou^  when 
they  are  ripe,  and  they  will  grow 
without  any  forther  Trouble,  but 
only  to  keep  the^  clear  from 
Weeds. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  arc 
fmallcr  than  thofe  of  the  Sweet 
Tea,  but  arc  much  the  lame  ia 
Shape,  and  of  a  fine  fcarlet  Colour, 
fo  that  being  intermix 'd  in  large 
Borders  amongfl  theie  and  otl^ 
annual  Plants^  it  makes  a  pretty 
Variety,  and  delerves  a  Place  in  every 
good  Garden* 

NOLI  ME  TANGEREs 
Baliamina  Mas* 

NONSUCH,  or  FLOWER  OF 
BRISTOL  J  vide  Lychnis. 

NORTHERN  ASPECT  is  the 
the  lead  favourable  of  any  in 
landy  as  having  very  little  Benefit 
from  the  Sun,  even  in  the  Height 
of  Summer,  therefore  can  be  of 
little  Ufe,  whatever  may  have  been 
advanc'd  to  the  contrary  j  for  al- 
though many  Sorts  of  Fruit-trees 
will  thrive  and  produce  Fruit  in 
iiich  Pofitkms,  yet  foch  Fruit  csn 
be  of  little  Worth,  flnoe  they  aio 
deprived  of  the  kindly  Warmth  of 
the  Sun  to  corred  their  crude 
Juices,  and  render  them  well-tafted 
and  wholibme.  Therefore  it  is  to 
little  Purpofc  to  plant  Fruit-trees 
againfl:  fuch  Walls,  except  it  be 
thofe  which  are  intended  forBakc- 
ing,  where  the  Fire  will  ripen 
and  render  thole  Juices  wholfomc, 
which  for  want  of  Sun  could  not 
be  perform*d  while  growing. 

Tott  may  alfo  plant  MoreUo  Chef" 
Hit  for  Pieiervtngi  and  I0fiti  aal 
Rid  Currants  to  come  late^  after 
thofo  which  are  expos*d  to  the  Sun 
areeone:  And  if  theSoii  be  warm 

and 
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rid  dry,  fome  Sorts  of  Summer  onljr  to  rai/c  a  Supply  of  Flowers 

Pears  will  do  pretty  well  on  fuch  for  their  Borders,  which  are  either 

an  Expofiirc,   and  will   continue  annual,  or  biennial,  and  require  to 

longer  in  eating,  than  if  they  were  be  brought  up  to  fupply  the  Place 

more  cxpos'd  to  the  Sun.  But  you  of  fuch  as  have  flower'd  and  dccay'd. 

ihould  by  no  means  plant  Winter  But  I  fliall  fir  ft  take  Notice  oF  the 

Pears  in  fuch  an  ACfc€t,  as  hath  Method  for  raiilag  a  NMr/ery  ot  Fruit 

been  foSd^d  by  manv  i^orant  or  nr^2V#<f.' In  doing  of  which, 

fefims  i  fince  we  find,  that  the  youAould  ohienre^ 

heUfc  South  Wall^  in  ibme  Yean,  i.  That  the  Soil  m  which  joa 

are  barely  wtfm  enough  to  ripen  make  the  Httrfiry,  be  not  better 

fho(e  Fruits.  than  that  whene  the  Trees  aw  to  be 

NUMMULARIA}  Money-wort,  i>lanted  out  for  good :  The  not  ob» 

«r  Herb  Two-pence.        ^  lerving  this,  is  the  Reafoo  that 

This  Plant  grows  wild  in  fliady  Trees  arc  often  at  a  Stand, ormake 

noid  Places  m  divers  Parts  of  but  little  Progrefs,  for  three  or  four 

lEnglanU:  But  as  it  is  fcldom  culti-  Years,  after  they  come  from  the 

vtted  in  Gardens,  fo  I  (ball  fay  no-  Hurfery  j  as  it  commonly  happens 

thing  of  its  Culture  in  this  Place.  to  luch  Trees  as  are  rais'd  near 

NURSERY  i  There  is  no  fuch  London,  and  carry 'd  into  the  Nor- 
thing as  having  a  frne  Garden  or  thern  Parts  of  England,  where  being 
Plantation,  without  a  Nnrftry  both  planted  in  a  poor  Soil,  and  a  much 
§m  Trees  and  Flowers,  in  which  colder  Situation,  their  Fruits  fel- 
there  are  cootiniially  new  Varieties  dom  ripen  well:  Therefore  it  is  by 
^ 'fhdiittknhrtfsit tkmtr'mgTrns^  fiur  tlie  better  Method  (whoi  you 
and  choice  fivwers,  rais'd  for  a  Sap-  hare  obtained  the  Sorts  yon  would 
ply  of  the  ieveral  Parts  of  theG«r-  propaeate)  to  raiie  a  Nurfiry  of  the 
Orchardy  and  Wtldemefs^  The  wverafSmsof  Stocks  proj>er  for 
Sise  of  this  Nurfery  muft  be  pro-  the  various  Kinds  of  Fruit  upon 
portion'd  to  the  £rtent  of  your  which  you  may  bud  or  graft  them  j 
Garden,  or  de%n'd  Plantation;  Co  and  thofe  Trees  which  arc  thus 
that  it  is  irapomble  to  be  exa<i  in  rais'd  upon  the  Soil,  and  in  the  fame 
determining  the  Quantity  of  Ground  Degree  of  Warmth  where  they  am 
necclBryto  beemploy'd  in  this  Way.  to  be  planted,  will  fuccecd  much 
But  tor  a  Nurfory  of  Fruit,  Forefi^  or  better  than  thofe  brought  from  a 
Flowering  Trees,  there  fhould  not  be  greater  Diihacc,  and  from  a  richer 
lefs  than  two  or  three  Acres  for  a  Soil. 

large  Garden  i  but  for  a  fmall  Gar-  i.  This  Ground  ought  to  be  fre/h, 

den  half  an  Acre  wiU  be  fufficient.  and  not  fuch  as  has  been  already 

And  for  a  Nmfery  for  FUmr^Bmst  worn  out  by  Trees,  or  other  large- 

^iMMts,  dec*  one  Acre  fat  a  hrge  growing  Plants  i  for  m  iiich  Soil 

Garden,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Acre  your  Srocks  will  not  make  any 

far  a  finall  one,  will  be  enough*  Progrefs. 

But  this  (as  I  faid  bctore)  cannot  It  ought  not  to  be  too  wet^ 

be  wdi  limited  i  ilncc  fome  Peribns,  nor  over-dry,  but  rather  of  a 

who  ate  very  curious  in  raifing  yaft  middling  Nature  $  tho',  of  the  two 

Quantities  of  new  Flowers  from  Extremes,  dry  is  to  be  prcf  rr'd: 

Seed,  will  employ  more  than  three  Becauic  in  fuch  Soils  (tho*  the  Trees 

aioes  the  Ground  that  is  occdiarT  do  not  make ib  gceat  a  Froereis  as 

N  i  m 
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in  rDoifO  yet  they  arc  generalV 
fo-:nder,  anJ  more  diipos'd  lo 
FruitFalnefs. 

4.  You  mufl:  alio  obfcrvc  to  in- 
cloCc  it,  tkt  Cattle  and  Vermin 
mayn't  come  in,  tor  thcfe  will  make 
iad  Havoc  k  with  young  Trees, 
efpccially  in  Winter,  when  the 
Ground  is  cover'd  with  Snow,  thit 
they  have  little  other  Food  which 
they  can  come  at;  fomc  oF  the 
moft  mifchiev'ous  oPrheic  An'm:iis 
are  Hares  and  Rabbi: s,  which  arc 
great  Dellroycrs  or  ycung  Trees  at 
that  Sea  Ton,  by  rai:;.-  otV  all  their 
Bark,  therefore  you  mull  carctu.!y 
guard  your  i>iurjtry  agamil  chcic 
Enemies. 

The  Ground  being  inclos*d,  (hotdd 
be  carefully  treiich*d  about  eighteen 
Inches,  or  two  Feet  deep,  provided 
it  will  allow  it  \  this  (hould  be  done 
in  Augufi^  that  it  m^y  be  ready  to 
receive  young  Stocks  at  the  Sea(bn 
for  PUnting,  which  is  commonly  at 
the  Beginning  oiOiiohr,  I  n  Trench- 
ing of  the  Ground,  you  niu(t  be  very 
careful  to  clcanic  it  troin  the  Roocs 
of  a!!  noxious  Weeds,  iu.h'asCV«r^;- 
grafs.  Docks,  &c.  whicii,  ii"  Icfc  in 
the  Ground,  wiii  fret  in  .nnoii'^il  the 
Roots  ot  the  Trees,  fo  as  1101  to  be 
gotten  out  afterwards,  and  v/iil 
ijjrcad  and  over-run  the  Ground, 
to  the  great  Prejudice  of  your  young 
Stocks. 

After  having  dug  the  Ground, 
and  the  ScaJbn  being  conie  for 
Planting,  you  muft  level  down  the 
Trenches  as  enu.il  as  poffiDlc ;  and 
then  lay  out  the  Ground  into  Quar- 
ters, piopoitiona'ile  to  the  Size 
thereof  i  and  rhoie  Qua' tors  miy  he 
afterwards  la'd  out  iii  lied",  for  \[\c 
lowi  ng  of  Seeds,  or  the  intones  of 
Fi  uir. 

Tiie  hcf>  Sort  of  Stc.k';  for 
Te^  hes,  Nc-h.riiifu  are  iuch  as 
aiC  lu.j'U  fiom  wUe  S:oa.'s  the 
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Mufcley^nl  H43ite  Fcar-Plumi :  But 
you  fhould  never  plant  Suckers  ot 
thefe,  (which  is  what  ibme  Peoplo 
pradife)}  for  thole  ieldom  make 
lb  good  Stocks,  nor  are  ever  well* 
rooted  Plants :  Befides,  they  are 
very  fubje^):  to  produce  great 
Quantities  of  Suckers  from  their 
Roo^-;,  which  are  very  trbublefome 
in  tlic  Borders  or  Waiks  of  a  Gar- 
den, and  do  greatly  injure  the  Trecj 
Co  that  you  fiioulii  annualiy,  or  at 
Icaft  every  other  Year,  fow  a  few 
S.oncs  of  each  Sort,  that  you  may 
never  be  at  a  Lofs  for  Stocks. 

For  Fcp,'-s,  you  fliould  Iiave  Hich 
S:ocks  as  liave  becnrais'd  from  ihc 
Kernels  of  the  Fruit  where  Ferrj 
hath  been  made  i  or  eUe  prelerve 
the  Seeds  of  fbme  Sorts  of  Summer 
Tears,  which  do  generally  Ihoot 
Ih'ong  and  vigorous,  as  the.  Ch^ 
Madam,  fPhut/br,  8cc*  which  yoa 
(hould  ^w  for  Stocks,  early  in  the 
Spring,  upon  a  Bed  of  good  light 
frelb  Earth,  where  they  will  come 
up  in  about  fix  Weeks,  and,  if  kept 
r:car  from  Weeds,  will  be  ftrong 
enou^^h  to  irnni  plant  out  t\\c  Ofio.^er 
toilowin^.  But  for  many  Sorts  of 
Sanimcr  and  Autumn  Fears,  Quince 
Stocks  are  piefej-al-le  to  free  (/.  <«• 
P^.Tr)  Stocks;  ihcie  are  very  often 
propagated  from  isuckers,  which 
arc  generally  produced  in  Plenty 
firom  the  Roots  of  old  Trees ;  bat 
thofe  are  not  near  ib  good  as  liich 
as  are  propagated  firom  CuttiogSi 
which  have  always  much  better 
Roots,  and  are  not  lb  fubjcA  to 
produce  Suckers  a^  tlie  oriieri 
which  is  a  very  deJirable  Quality; 
llnce  th'  ie  Suckers  «io  not  only  rob 
tnc  Trees  ot  Part  ot  th.*ir  Noui  i<h- 
ment,  but  arc  very  troubicJbmc  in 
a  Garden. 

Apples  are  grafted  or  budded 
upon  ScacLs  raij'a  from  Seeds 
which  come  fiom  luc  CjMr  P»cfs» 

ot 
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or  upon  Crui  Stocks;  the  latter  of 
vHiich  are  efteem'd  for  their  Dura- 
Ueaeis,  efpecially  for  large  Standard 
Tfcesi  theie  (hould  he  rais'd  from 
Sedis,  as  the  ?ear  Stocks,  and 
wok  be  treated  in  the  £kme  Man- 
ner; for  thoie  procured  from  Suc- 
kers, 6^e.  are  not  near  fb  good : 
But  tor  fmall  Gardens  the  Varadife 
Stock  hath  been  of  late  greatly 
cllecm'd  \  it  being  of  very  humble 
Growth,  caufing  the  Fruit  Trees 
grafted  or  biiJucd  thereon  to  bear 
very  fbon,  and  they  may  be  kept 
in  liiia]]  Compafs :  But  thefc  are 
only  proper  for  very  fmall  Gardens* 
or  by  TN'ay  of  Ctiriofity}  finee  the 
Trees  thus  rab*d  are  but  of  fhort 
Durstiooy  and  feldom  ariie  to  any 
Size  to  produce  Fruit  in  Quantities, 
unlefs  the  Graft  or  Bud  be  bury'd 
in  Planting,  fo  that  they  put  forth 
RootSf  and  then  they  will  be  equal 
to  Trees  grafted  upon  free  Stocks, 
fincc  they  receive  but  fmali  Ad- 
vantage from  the  Stock. 

For  Cherries^  you  ihould  make 
ufe  of  Stocks  ra'sM  from  the  Stones 
of  the  common  Blich,  or  the  wild 
Honey-Cherry,  both  of  which  are. 
ftrong  free  Growers,  and  produce 
the  cieaneft  Stocks. 

For  Plumss  yoa,  may  ufe  the 
Stones  of  moft  firee-growing  Sorts  s 
.  which  will  alio  do  very  well  for 
Afrmcks,  theiie  being  not  lb  diffi- 
cult to  take  as  Fetches  or  NeBarinesi 
lot  (as  I  faid  before)' thcfe  fliou'd 
not  be  rais'd  from  Suckers,  for  the 
Reafon  there  af&gn'd,  but  rather 
from  Stones. 

There  are  fbme  Pcrfons  who 
recommend  the  Almond  Stock  for 
fcvcral  Sorts  of  tender  Reaches,  upon 
which  they  will  take  much  better 
than  upon  Flum  Stocks:  But  thelc 
being  tender  in  their  Roots,  and 
»pt  to  fhoot  early  in  the  Spring, 
9(t  by  many  People  reje^ed;  Apd 
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I  thnik,  if  iuch  tender  Sorts  of 
TtMches  which  will  not  take  upon 
Flwn  Stocks,  were  budded  upon 
Aprkockst  they  would  take  very 
well ;  as  would  all  Sorts  of  Ftachit 
which  are  planted  upon  dry  Soils 
continue  much  longer,  and  not  be 
fo  fubjcA  to  blight,  if  they  were 
upon  Al'vlcochs ;  for  it  is  obfcrv'd, 
that  upon  fuch  Soils  where iV/Tf/;^'! 
feldom  do  well,  Apri'cochs  will  thrive 
exceedingly i  which  may  be  owing 
to  the  Strength  and  Compicfncls 
of  the  Veflcis  in  the  Ap-l:o,ks^ 
which  render  it  more  capable  of 
affimilating  or  drawing  its  Mou* 
riihraent  trom  the  Hum  Stock, 
which  in  dry  Soils  feldom  afRn^  ^ 
it  in  great  Plenty  to  the  Bud  $  and 
the  Teach  Tree  being  of  a  loofe» 
i'pungy  Nature,  is  not  fo  capable 
to  draw  its  NouriHiment  therefrom, 
which  occafions  that  Wcaknefs 
which  is  commonly  oufcrvcd  in 
thoie  Trees  when  planted  on  a  dry 
Soil. 

There  arc  fomc  People  who  of 
late  have  budded  and  grafted  Cher- 
ries upon  Stocks  of  the  CorniJJj 
Chenyt  which,  they  %,  will  ren- 
der the  Trees  more  fruitful,  and 
le&  luxuriant  in  Growth,  fb  that 
the^  may  be  kept  in  \c&  Com- 
pafs $  thefe  Stocks  having  the  fame 
upon  Cherries^  zstkcFaroMfi 
Stock  h^thon  Apples, 

Having  provided  yourfcif  with 
young  Stocks  of  all  thefe  different 
Sorts,  which  fliould  be  rais'd  in 
the  Seminary  the  preceding  Year, 
you  fliould  proceed  to  tranfplanting 
of  them  in  OBober  (as  was  before 
dirc6fcd}  into  the  Nurfery.  The 
Dilbncc  which  they  il,ouM  be 
planted,  it"  delign'd  Jer  Standard «?, 
fhould  be  three  Feet  ind  a  half,  or 
four  Feet,  Row  from  Row,  and  a 
Foot  and  a  half  di0ant  in  the  Rows; ' 
but  if  ibr  Dwarts>  three  Feet>  RoW 
N  4  '  irom 
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fiom  Row,  and  one  Foot  in  the 
Rows,  will  be  a  fufficicnt  Di* 
ftance. 

In  taking  thcfc  Stocks  out  of 
the  Seed-beds,  you  muft  raifc  the 
Ground  with  a  Spade,  in  order  to 
prelervc  their  Roots  as  intirc  as 
poffihle  y  then  with  your  Knife 
you  n^ould  prune  ort  all  the  very 
fmall  Fibres}  and  if  there  are  any 
which  have  a  TenJency  to  root 
down- right,  fuch  Roots  fliould  be 
ihortcned:  Then  having  thus  pre- 
j^ar'd  the  Plants,  you  (hould  draw 
a  Line  acro^  the  Ground  intended 
to  be  planted,  and  with  your  Spade 
open  a  Trench  thereby  exactly  ftrait, 
into  which  you  (hould  plice  them 
at  the  Diftance  before  de%n'd,  Cct- 
ttng  them  exadlly  upright;  and 
then  put  the  Earth  in  clofc  to 
them,  filling  up  the  Trench,  and 
with  your  Foot  prefs  the  Earth 
gently  to  the  Roots  of  them,  ob- 
icrving  not  to  difplace  them  {o  as 
to  make  the  Rows  crooked,  which 
will  render  them  unlightly.  Thelc 
Plants  fliould  b)  no  mcjns  be  head- 
ed, or  pruned  at  Top,  which  Will 
weaken  them,  and  cau(c  theih  to 
produce  lateral  Branches,  and  there- 
by (poil  them. 

It  the  Winter  (bould  prove  very 
cold,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to 
your  young  Stocks,  to  lay  fomc 
Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  r.cjr  their  Roots,  which 
will  prevent  the  Froft  from  pene- 
trating the  Clsound  fo  as  to  hurt 
the  tender  Fibres  which  were  pro- 
duced after  planting :  But  you  l>.ould 
be  careful  nor  to  let  it  lie  too  thick 
near  the  Stems  of  the  Plants,  left 
the  Moifture  of  the  Dung  fliould 
Injure  the  tender  Bark»  which  it 
often  does  where  there  is  not  due 
Cure  taken  to  prevent  it. 

In  the  Summer-feafon,  you  muft 
always  obdTve  to  hoc  and  deftroy 
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the  Weeds)  v^hich  if  pcrm^tid 
remain  in  the  Ntirfery,  will  greatly 
weaken  and  retard  the  Growth  of 
your  Stocks :  And  the  focceeding 
Years,  you  fliould  obierve  to  dig 
up  the  Ground  every  Spring  be* 
twccn  the  Rows,  which  will  loo^ 
fen  it  fo,  as  that  the  Fibres  may 
eafily  llrike  out  on  each  Side,  and 
the  Weeds  will  be  thereby  de- 
fboy'd:  You  fliould  alfo  obfcrve, 
where  any  of  the  Stocks  have  flioc 
out  lateral  Branches,  to  prune  them 
o£F,  that  they  may  be  ciicourag'4 
to  grow  upright  and  fmooth. 

The  fecood  Year  after  Plantii^ 
iuch  of  th«  Stocks  a$  are  defign'd 
for  Dwarf-trees,  will  be  fit  to  bud( 
but  thofc  which  are  defign'd  fiir 
Standards,  fliould  be  fufier'd  to 
grow  five  or  fix  Feet  high  before 
they  are  budded  or  grafted.  Tpjw 
Manner  of  Budding  and  Grafting 
being  fully  dcfcrib'd  under  their 
refpc(Stive  Heads,  I  ftiall  not  repeat 
them  in  this  Place,-  nor  need  1  fay 
any  thing  more  of  treating  theic 
Trees  after  budding,  that  being 
alio  treated  of  under  the  feverS 
Articles  of  Fruits;  I  (hall  only  add, 
that  thoie  Stocks,  whkh  weio 
budded  in  the  Summer,  and  have 
faird,  may  be  grafted  the  MBboW" 
ing  Spring  i  but  peaches  and  liTaAf* 
riries  leldom  take  well  from  Grafts^ 

thcfe  fliould  therefore  h(t  alwii^ 

budded. 

Tlie  Nurfery  defignM  for  Toreft- 
trees  and  hHowcring^Jlirubsy  fliould 
be  larger  than  that  tor  Fruh-trees, 
cfpccially  if  you  inicnd  to  make 
large  Plantations  of  thefe  Trees: 
But  in  planting  of  thcfe,  you  ihould 
always  obicrye  to  place  the  large 
growing  Kiiids  by  therafelvcs,  ic- 
parate  from  diofe  of  tower  Growth* 
other  wile  the  large  ^tecs  will  o- 
verfliade  and  ftanre  the  finaOer: 
But  as  the  Method  of  propagating 
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an  tkt  difFcrcQt  Sorts  of  thefe 
Ttte$9  whether  from  Seeds,  Cut- 
tings or  Layers,  is  let  down  under 
their  feveral  Articles,  fo  it  is  uecd- 
]fk  to  repeat  it  in  this  Place. 

I  (hall  therefore  only  add,  that 
after  you  have  drawn  off  the  Trees 
from  any  Part  of  your  Nnrfery, 
you  (hould,  for  a  Year  or  two, 
employ  the  Ground  for  Kitchen- 
Garden,  or  iooie  other  Sammer- 
Crops,  m  ericr  to  refrefli  itt  be- 
fore you  plant  it  again  withTreei » 
and  yoa  Ihodd  always  obfinre  to 
pot  dUktaUt  Sorts  of  Trees  upon 
the  Ground  from  thofe  which 
grew  in  the  Qimc  Place  before, 
Otfaerwife  they  ieldom  thrive  well. 

Tiie  Ground  you  intend  for  the 
Tlower-Nurfery,  Ihould  be  well  (itua- 
•  ted  to  the  Sun,  but  defended  fi-om 
ftrong  Winds  by  Plantations  of 
Trees  or  Buildings,  and  the  Soil 
Ihould  be  light  and  dry,  which 
Biufl  always  be  obferv'd,  efpecial- 
Vj  for  bulbous-rooted  Flowers, 
which  are  dei^n'd  to  be  planted 
tboreiii.  The  raticulars  of  which 
are  ftrhibitcd  under  the  Articles  of 
iBkmmru 

lo  this  Vbtrfiiy  (hould  be  planted 
^  Off-fets  of^ all  your  balboi]»> 
rooted  Flowers,  where  they  are  to 
remain  until  they  become  blowing 
Roots  i  whffti  they  ihould  be  re- 
inov'd  into  the  Pleafure-Gardcn, 
and  planted  either  in  Beds  or  Bor- 
ders, according  to  the  Goodnefs 
of  the  Flowers,  or  the  Manage- 
ment which  they  require, 
*  You  may  alfo,  in  this  Ground, 
raife  the  feveral  Sorts  of  bulbous- 
rooted  Flowers  from  Seed,  by 
ilrhich  Mnas  new  Varieties  iiiaj 
be  obcain'd:  But  moil  People  are 
idiicoiiniged  from  letting  about 
this  Worlc,  from  the  Length  of 
Time  before  the  Seedlings  wilt 
ccmie  to  flowery  howin^«t,  after  « 
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Pcrfon  hath  once  begun,  tad  coo* 

ftantly  continu'd  fowing  every 
Year,  after  the  Parcel  firft  fbwn 
has  flower'd,  the  regular  Succeffioti 
of  them  coming  annually  to  flow- 
er, will  not  render  this  Method  fo 
tedious  as  it  at  firft  appear'd. 

The  {eedlin^  Auricnlas,  Polyan- 
thus's, Bjinwumus*Sy  Anemonies,  Car* 
Mtiom,  8cc.  (hould  be  rais'd  in  this 
Hurfefy,  where  they  (hould  be  pre- 
ienr'd  until  ther  hafe  flower'd  i 
when  you  ihould  mark  all  foch  as 
are  worthy  of  bemg  tnuQplantei 
into  the  Flower-Garden  i  which 
(hould  be  dune  in  their  proper  Sei* 
(bns :  For  it  is  not  fo  wdl  to  have 
all  thefe  fecdling  Flowers  eipoB'd 
to  publick  View  in  the  Flower- 
Garden,  becaufe  it  always  happens, 
that  there  are  great  Numbers  of 
ordinary  Flowers  produc'd  amongfl: 
them,  which  will  make  but  an  in- 
different Appearance  in  the  Picsr 
fore-Garden. 

In  this  Place  alio  (hould  be  rais*d 
all  the  Sorts  of  Biennial  or  Peren- 
nial Flowers  from  Seeds,  to  fopply 
the  Bofders  of  the  Picafore^ieidai 
as  the  old  Roots  decay  i  foch  as 
Stctk-GiUjf'FkmtrSf  Cmiurhwj  Bells, 
Tax  GlovUt  Trench  HoneyfuckUs, 
WaU-fimers,  C^lnmAms,  HiUyhoeks. 
CdmpamtU's,  and  many  other  Sorts, 
which  are  all  under  their  refpc<fiive 
Articles  treated  of,  with  the  Me- 
thod of  propagating  each  Kind : 
I  (hall  therefore  only  add.  That  the 
Earth  in  this  Nurfery  ftiould  be  of- 
ten chang*d,  and  frefli  brought  in ; 
as  alio  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Flowers 
which  are  there  rais'd,  (hould  be 
every  Year  (hifted  into  di£Fcrent 
Places,  aad  not  the  iame  Sorts  rai- 
led two  or  three  Years  upon  the 
£u»e  Spot  Ground,  for  the  Rea- 
fon  before  zUCiga'd* 

NUX  AV£LLANAs  vuk  Cory* 
his. 
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NUX  JUGL  ANS  $  The  WaJnut. 

The  ChiiraSiers  arc  \ 

It  hafhMale  Tlowers  (orKatkins) 
which  m.poduc'd  at  remote  Dijl an- 
as from  the  Fruit  on  the  fame  Tree : 
The  outer  Cover  of  the  Fruir  is  ve- 
ry thick  ami  green,  urhler  vrhich  is  a 
rough  hard  Shell,  in  which  the  Fruit 
is  ificlos\l,  furrounJed  -with  a  thin 
Skin ;  the  Kernel  is  deeply  divided  in- 
to four  Lobes ;  and  the  I  eaves  of 
the  Tree  arc  pinnated,  or  winded. 
The  Species  arcj 

I .  Nux  JuGLANS  j  five  Regitt  vtd" 
gtiris.  C.  B*  P.  The  Common 

X.  Nux  JuGLANs  i  fruilu  nutxU 
M.  C  B.  P.  The  large  French 
Walnut. 

5.  Nux  JuGLAKS  $ /rn^  ttnir0t 

&  fr^gi^i  putat7iine,  C  B,  P.  The 
thin-iheU'd  Walnut. 

4.  Nux  JuGLANS;  Mfer0m  C.  B, 
p.    The  Double  Walnut. 

f.  Nux  luGLAKj  i  fruchi  ferotino, 
C.  B.  1\    The  late  Ripe  Walnut. 

6.  Ntx  JuGLANs;  fritciu  penluro. 
Tourn,    The  Haid-nK-iI  ci  Walnut. 

7.  Nux  JuGLANSi  V'tr;^im,uia  ni- 
gra, Ji.  L.  The  Virginian  Black 
Walnut. 

5.  Nux  JuGLAKS  i  Virginianay  ni' 
gruy  fruciu  obloiigOy  profundijftme  in" 
jiu  '^to,  Bjmd,  Virginian  Black  Wal» 
nut,  mth  a  long  turrowM  Fruit. 

9.  Nux  JuGLANSi  V>rgmiana,fo- 
IHs  vulgari  Jimilis,  fruciu  fuhrotundo^ 
£ortice  duriore  Uvi.  Fluh.  Aim.  The 
Uickery,  tnr  While  Virginian  Wal< 
aur. 

10.  Nux  JuoLAKs;  Virghiiana, 
alba,  mimry  fniHsc  ntices  mofchat^ 
pmilisy  cortice  glabro,  funmo  fafii- 
gioy  velttrti  in  aculeuni  produ^o.  Pluk, 
P/jyt,  The  imali  I  lickcry,  or  White 
Virc;inian  Walnut. 

The  fix  Sons  firft  mcntion'd  arc 
Jjopagatcd  promifcuoufly  in  Eng- 

UiJi  and  I  believe  are  ail  &mi^ 
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Variations,  and  notdifthiftSpedeg, 
as  to  moft  other  Sorts  of  Fruit- 
trees  5  for  it  rarely  happens,  that 
the  Trees  rais'd  from  Seeds  pro- 
duce the  fame  Sort  of  Fruit  again: 
So  that  thole  who  would  he  iure 
of  their  Fruit,  fhould  either  maJbe 
Choice  of  fuch  Trees  in  the  Nur- 
lery  which  have  produced  Fruit, 
and  do  prove  to  be  the  Sort  they 
wou^.d  have,  or  clfe  inarch  the 
Sorts  intended  uron  any  common 
Walnut-Stock ;  lu  which  Method 
they  will  fuccccd,  lu^t  thcfc  feldom 
makieib  good  Trees,  ai  thofe  which 
are  rais'd  from  Seeds. 

The  iecond  and  third  Sorts  are 
ehiefiy  prcfcrr'd  for  their  Fruit, 
which  are  very  hffge;  and  the 
Shells  of  the  third  Sort  are  Co  ten- 
der, as  to  be  broken  between  the 
Fingers  without  any  Difficulty,  tor 
which  Reafon  it  is  cfteem'd  the 
befl  woith  propagating,  for  the 
Fruit,  of  any  ot  tlic  Sorts. 

Tiie  Virginim  Sorts  are  prcierv'd 
as  Rarities  by  fuch  Pcrfuns  wiio 
arc  curious  in  collc(51::ng  the  fcvc- 
ral  Sorts  of  'I  recs  j  but  thele  arc 
aii  wonh  cultivating  for  their  Tim- 
ber, which  is  preferable  to  thu  ot 
our  common  Walnuts,  and  thefc 
Trees  are  equally  as  hardy,  and 
ibme  of  them  of  much  quicker 
Growth  than  the  common  Sort, 
cfpccially  the  fcventh  and  eighth 
Sorts  j  the  latter  of  which  prodiH 
ces  great  Quantities  of  Fruit  an- 
nually in  the  Phyfick  Ganieo,  bnt 
they  are  of  no  Ulc,  except  to  pro- 
pagate the  Species  i  for  their  Shells 
are  fo  ha  i  d  a  s  fcarcely  to  be  bro- 
ken with  a  Mallet,  and  the  Kernel 
is  lb  fmail  that  it  is  not  wpich  the 
Trouble  of  coming  at  it. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Walnuts  which 
arc  Dropagated  for  Timber,  fhou'd 
be  iown  in  the  Places  where  ihcy 
ut  to  remain,  for  the  Roots  of 
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thefrTfoeffdo  always  tncHn^dowii^ 
wudi  which  being  {lop^'d  or  Into- 
lai,  do  prevent  their  alptring  up- 
ward, fo  that  they  afterwards  di- 
varicate into  Branches,  and  become 
low  4>rcading  Trees;  but  fiich  as 
arc  propagated  for  Fruit,  are  great- 
ly mended  by  tranfplanting,  for 
hereby  they  arc  render'd  more 
fruitful,  and  their  Fruit  arc  gene- 
rally Iprgcr  and  Uirer ;  It  being  a 
commoii  Observation,  That  down- 
right Roots  do  greatly  encourage 
the  luxuriant  Growth  of  Timber 
in  all  Sorts  of  Trees  i  but  fuch 
Trees  as  have  their  Roots  Ipread- 
iag  near  the  Surface  of  the  Groundj 
'  are  always  the  moft  frultfuL 

The  Nuts  fliouid  be  preferv'd  m 
thdr  outer  Covers  in  dry  Sand  un- 
til Fe6riMiiy\  when  they  ihould  be 
planted  in  Lines,  at  the  Didance 
you  intend  them  to  remain  >  but 
in  the  Rows  they  may  be  plac'd 
pretty  clo{e,  for  fear  the  Nuts 
Ihould  mifcarry;  and  the  young 
Trees,  where  they  are  too  thick, 
may  be  remov'd  after  they  have 
grown  three  or  four  Years,  leaving 
the  Remainder  at  the  Diftance 
where  they  arc  to  ftand. 

In  tranfplanting  thefc  Trees, 
you  Ihouid  always  obierve  never 
to  prune  either  their  Roots  or 
Branches,  both  which  are  very  in- 
jurious to  them  'y  nor  Ihould  ^ou 
be  too  bttfy  in  lopping  or  pruninj; 
the  Branches  of  thefe  Trees,  for  it 
often  cauies  them  to  decay :  But 
wImh  there  is  a  Nccefliiy  of  cut- 
ting any  of  their  Branches  off,  it 
Ihould  be  done  early  in  September, 
that  the  Wound  may  heal  over  be- 
f:)re  the  Cold  increafcs,  and  the 
B::.nches  fl^ouid  always  bo  cut  oH' 
quite  ciofc  to  the  Trunk,  orhcr- 
wife  the  Jxtump  which  is  lett  will 
<^ccay,  and  rot  the  Body  of  the 


The  beft  Seaibn  fiir  tranfplanttw 
thefe  Trees,  is  fi>  ibon  as-  the 

Leaves  begin  to  decay>$  at  which 
time,  if  they  are  cij^efully  taken 
up,  and  their  Braniches  preierv'd 
intire,  there  will  be  little  Danjger 
of  their  fucceedingi  akhough  they 
arc  eight  or  ten  Years  oR,  'as  I 
have  feveral  times  expericnc'd. 

This  Tree  delights  in  a  firm, 
rich,  loamy  Soil,  or  fuch  as  is 
inclinible  to  Chalk  or  Marie,  and 
will  thrive  very  well  in  ftony 
Orouad,  and  on  chalky  Hills,  as 
may  be  fccn  by  thole  large  Planta- 
tions near  Lcatherhead,  GoJftonet 
and  CMtfluiltm  m  Smrn^  where 
are  great  Numbers  of  thefe  Trees 
planted  upon  the  Downs,  which 
annually  produce  great  Quantities 
of  Fruit,  to  the  great  Advantage  of 
their  Owners;  one  of  whidi,  I 
have  been  told,  farms  the  Fruit  of 
his  Trees,  to  thofc  who  fupply  the 
Markets,  for  thirty  Pounds  ftrAtt* 
num. 

The  Diftance  thefe  Trees  fhould 
be  plac'd,  ought  not  to  be  Icfs  than 
torty  Feet,  cfpecialiy  if  regard  be 
had  to  their  Fruit;  though  whea 
they  arc  only  delign'd  for  Timber, 
if  they  Hand  near,  it  promotes  their 
upright  Growth.  The  Black  Vir- 
ginum  H9thut  h  much  more  in- 
clinable to  grow  upright  than  the 
common  Sort,  and  the  Wood  be^ 
ing  generally  of  a  more  beautiful 
Grain,  renders  it  preferable  to  that, 
and  better  worth  cultivating.  I 
have  lecn  fbme  of  this  Wood 
which  hath  been  beautifully  vein'd 
with  Black  and  White,  which 
when  polifli'd,  has  appcar'd  at  a 
Diftance  like  vein'd  Marble.  This 
Wood  is  greatly  eftcem'd  by  the 
Cabinet-Ma kers  for  Inlaying,  as  al- 
1()  for  Bed  (leads,  Stools,  Tables  and 
Cabinets,  and  i$  one  of  tiie  moft 
durable  Woois  for'thofe  Purpoics 
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yet  known,  it  bdng  rarely  ioMed  c;  B.  F.  The  great  white  Water- 

with  liMts  of  any  kind  (which  IMj, 

aiay  proceed  from  its  extnordiaaqr  i.  Nymphaa$  lutea,  major,  c. 

Bitterneis :)  But  it  is  not:  Tproper  B.  P.  The  great  ydlow  water- 

ior  Boiklings  of  Strength,  it  being  Lilj. 

of  a  very  brittle  Nature,  and  niigh-  NvMPHiEA  ,•  lutea,  minor,  p- 

ty  fyh'jeB:  to  break  very  Ihort,  re  fimbriato.  J.  B,    The  Icflcr  yci- 

though  it  commonly  gives  notice  low  Water-Lily,  with  a  hm^d 

thereof  hy  its  Crackling  iomc  time  Flower. 

before  it  breaks. '  "*  -  There  are  fbmc  other  Species  of 
The  general  Opinion,  That  the  this  Plant,  all  of  which  arc  Natives 
beating  of  this  Fruit  improves  the  of  de^  (landing  Waters,  and  there- 
Trees,  I  do  not  bdieye,  fince  in  lore  not  to  be  cultivated  in  aoj 
tiie  doing  of  this,  clie  younger  other  Places. 
Bfiaches  are  generally  bfoke^  4Bd  The  beft  Method  to  propagate 
dciboy'd:  But' as  It  would'be'cx^  theft  Pknt9»  le,  to  piocim  me 
ceeding  troublcfome  to '  gather  it  of  thenr  Seed-Vcffels  ju(l  %s  thqr 
by  Hand,  ib  in  beating  it  ofiF,  arc  ripe  and  ready  to  open :  Tbde 

rkt  X^are  ihould  be  taken  that  k  ftiould  be  thrown  into  Gaials,  or 
not  done  with  Violence,  'for  large  Ditches  of  Standing- Water, 
the  Rcafon  before  aiTjgn*d.  In  or-  where  the  Seeds  will  fink  to  tiie 
dcr  to  prcfcrvc  the  Frujt,  it  fhould  Bottom  ;  and  the  following  Spring 
remain  upon  the  Trees  till  'tis  the  Plants  will  appear  floating  up- 
thorough  ripci  when  it  Hiould  be  on  the  Surface  pf  the  Water,  and 
beaten  down,  and  laid  in  Heaps  in  yune  and  ^uly  will  produce 
for  two  or  three  Days  j  after  which  their  beautiful  large  Flowers  :  When 
they  ihould  b:  %ead  abroad,  when,  they  are  once  fix'd  to  the  Place, 
in  a  little  Tinie»  their  Husks  vifiil  they  wiU  multiply  exceedingly,  fo 
cafily  part  from  the  Shells:  Then  as  to  cover  tlie  whole  Surliceof 
you  muft  dry  them  wdl  in  tlie  the  Water  in  a  few  ITears. ' 
San,  and  lay  them  up  in  a  dry  In  ibme  (maJl  Gardens  I  have 
Place*  where  Mice  or  other  Ver-  feen  thefe  Plants  cultivated  in  large 
min  cannot  come  to  them:  In  Troughs  of  Water,  where  they 
which  Place  they  will  remain  good  have  Vlourifh*d  very  wdl,  and  have 
for  four  or  five  Months.  annually  produc'd  great  Quaattties 
NUX  VESICARIA  j  vUe  Sta-  of  Flowers :  Bur  a.  rhe  Expencc  of 
phylodendron.  t.he/e  Troughs  is  pretty  great  (their 
NYMPH^A  i  The  Water-Lily.  Infides  requiring  to  be  lin'd  with 
The  ChariUlers  ZTC  i  Lead  to  prelcrvc  them)  fo  there 
The  Flower  confifis  of  fiveral  are  few  People  who  care  to  be  at 
Leaves,  wlucb  exfmid  in  form  of  m  that  Charge. 
Role}  eiu  efthe  TUnnr-^  mnfe's 


Jtfting  ef  many  Cells,  JB/V  witk  Seeds,  q  A  OB 

vhich  sre,  Jesr  th§        psn,  §6^  t 

Z^^'^'  f Quercus. 
The  species  V-/     OBELI SCOTHECA  > 

u  Uxi&wHj&Ai         ms^.  Dvmf ^l»Mr/^4» Sun-BowcTi 
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The  CharaBm  arc; 
Ir  h^h  rt^ui  Fkwersy  having 
many  Tlorcts  vohich  are  firtil,  tut 
the' half  Florets  are  barren:  The 
flacenta  is  commvnly  conical,  and 
filed  with  chaffy  Empalements,  which 
af fear  folded  «/>,  in  each  of  which 
is  an  Ovary,  which  is  jhafd  like  an 
obelisk  reverfed,  having  a  hollow 
Bafe.  Thefe  Varts  are  contained  in 
em  common  Flvwer-cuf,  wkkk  h 
deeply  cut  into  ftvirnl  Segmtnts^  nnd 
fxfMwds  tunmn  of  M  StMTi  to  vhich 
nun  if  Mddtd,  ttt  U0MS  Mrt  tin- 
toJ aUoniMf^. 

the  SpMOi  mi 

1.  ObcLiscothica  ;  hiigrMi0» 
tmSo  aureo,  tonhone  atrorulento, 
Hm,  Elth,  Dwarf  Sun- flower, 
with  entire  Leaves,  the  Rays  oi 
the  Flower  ot  a  Gold  Colour^  and 
a  dark  red  Disk. 

2.  Obeliscotheca  ;  Doronici  fo- 
lio, radio  furpureo,  umbone  atrorUr- 
bente.  Dwarf  Sun-flower,  With 
Leaves  like  Leopard's-bane,  the 
Rays  of  the  Flower  purple,  and  a 
dark  red  Disk. 

Thefe  Plants  arc  both  Natives  of 
Amoricn^  the  firft  of  them  was 
koogfat  from  Vsrghm,  and  the 
odier  ftom  CaroUnft.  thxj  may 
Uxh  be  propagated  by  parting  of 
tMr  Roots  in  the  Spruie,  planting 
the  Heads  into  Pots  filled  with 
frdh  rich  Earth,  placing  'em  in  an 
open  Situation,  where  they  may 
hat  the  Benefit  of  Sun  and  Show- 
ers, in  which  Place  they  may  re- 
main during  the  Summcr-fcaibn  \ 
but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  fhcl- 
tcr'd  under  a  Frame,  to  protedt 
them  from  fevere  Froft,  obferving 
to  let  them  hare  as  much  free  Air 
aspoiTible  in  mild  Weather:  Thev 
muft  be  frequently  refrelh'd  with 
Water,  eipecially  in  Summer,  when 
it  fhoidd  be  given  them  In  Plenty  % 
iHt  la  Wintcx  they  muft  have  it 
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more  QNuringly.  Jiie  firft  Sort  in- 
creafes  pretty  faft  in  EngUnd^ 
whereby  ir  is  become  pretty  com- 
mon, and  is  prcfcrvcd  for  the  Sake 
of  its  Flowers,  which  are  produ- 
ced in  Plenty,  and  are  of  long  Du- 
ration, each  Flower  continuing  in 
Beauty  five  or  lix  Weeks  j  and  thelc 
being  fuccecdcd  by  new  Flowers, 
the  Plants  are  commonly  fumifti'd 
with  thcm'four  or  five  Months. 

The  (econd  Sort  is  leis  common 
than  the  firft,  by  Reafbn  of  the 
few  Off-fets  it  produces  from  tie 
Side,  and  the  Seeds  rardy  bein|^- 
perfeded  m  Europe,  the  Plants  can-: 
not  be  greatly  iocreasVi  i  therefore, 
if  a  Perlon  could  procure  the  Seeds 
of  this  Plant  from  Carolina,  it 
wouW  be  the  fureft  Method  to  ob- 
tain a  Stock  of  the  Plants.  The 
Seeds  of  both  theic  Plants  fhould 
be  Ibwn  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  grown  to- 
lerably ftrong,  they  (houid  be  each 
planted  into  a  {eparate  Pot,  and  ia- 
ur'd  to  the  open  Air,  by  Degrees^ 
after  which  tney  muft  be  treated 
as  hath  been  direded  for  the  old 
Plants. 

OCULUS  CHRJSTli  wJo  Hoc- 

minum  Sylveftre. 

OCYMUMi  Bafil, 
The  Characters  are; 

Jt  hath  a  lahiated  Flower,  conft^- 
hog  of  one  I  eaf  whofe  Crejl  ( or  Up' 
per-lip)  is  upright,  roundijb,  notched, 
and  larger  than  the  Beard  ( or  LoW' 
er'lip)  which  is  generally  curVJ  or 
gently  cut.    Out  of  the  Flower-cup 
rtfes  the  Tohital,  attended  by  four 
Embryo's,  which  afterwards  become 
fo  many  Seeds  inaos*d  in  a  Husk, 
which  9Mi  Biforo  tko  tUmtr-CHfi 
this  Busk  h  Svidtd  into  two  Ltps^ 
tho  ufper  ono  growing  upright,  and 
is  fiUt  into  t99$  ^»t  tho  mdtr  ono 
is  fttt  kitpfiveral  Farts. 

The 
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'     The  ^tdn  are; 

I.  OcYMuMi  vmliMtbls.  C. 
Common  BafiL 

A.  OcYMUMi  VulgMtluSy  foliis  9X 

wgro-virefcentibHSy  fflort  albo.  H.  R* 
P.  Common  Bafii  with  dark  green 
Leaves  and  white  Flowers. 

3.  OcYMUM ;  minus,  angufltfol't- 
um,  foliis  ferratis.  C.  B.  F,  Leflcr 
B3I1I  with  narrow  Icrratcd  Leaves. 

4.  OcvMUM;  mintiSt  anguftifoli- 
urn,  foliis  bullatis.  H,  R.  P.  LcHcr 
Tiarrow-Ieav'd  BaSil  with  waited 
Leaves. 

5*.  OcYMUM  i  immmum.  C.  B.  P. 
The  leaft  Bafil,  conmmfy  cmIN^ 
Bufli-Bafil. 

6.  OcYMUM  $  mimmttmt  fiius  ex 
turjbura  nigricantibus.  H,  R.  P.  The 
leaft  Bafil  with  dark  purple  Leaves. 

7 .  Oc  Y  M  u  M  i  Cini  oJore,  C.  P. 
Balil  with  a  Citron  Scent. 

8.  OcYMUM  i  Udfoliumy  macula- 
tumy  lel  crifpum.  C.  B.  F.  Broad- 
Icav'd  Baiii  with  curi'd  ipotted 
Leaves. 

There  are  feveral  other  Varieties 
ot  this  Plant  mention'd  by  Bota» 
nick  Writers,  mod  of  which  are 
itminal  Variations,  which  do  not 
continue,  but  are  annually  \aiying 
£rom  Seeds,  lb  that  it  would  be 
needled  to  mention  them  here$ 
fomc  of  thofe  here  inierted  are  al- 
io Varieties,  but  as  they  are  the 
moft  remarkable,  I  have  given 
them  a  Place  for  the  Sake  of  thoie 
who  love  Varieties. 

Thcie  Plants  being  annual,  arc 
propagated  from  Seeds,  which 
(hould  be  Town  in  March,  upon  a 
mod  crate  Hot-bed  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  iliould 
be  tianfpianted  into  another  mo- 
derate Hot-bed,  obferving  to  wa- 
ter and  Hiade  them,  until  they  have 
taken  Root,  after  which  they 
ihould  have  Plenty  of  Air  in  mild 
Weather*  otherwiie  they  will  draw 


up  very  weak  s  you  mull  alfb  V9h 
ter  'em  frequently,  for  they  bre 
Moifture.   In  Miijf  they  flioiiild  be  | 
taken  up  with  a  Bill  of  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  and  traniplaoted  ci*  , 
ther  into  Pots  or  Borders,  obfor- 
ing  to  lli^dc  them  until  they  have 
takin^^  Root,  ancr  which  they  v.'i'J 
require  no  fart  her  Care,    but  to 
clear  'em  from  Weeds,  and  refreih 
them  with  Water  in  dry  Weather. 
Tho'  thelc  Plants  aie  only  propa- 
gired  from  Seeds,  yet  if  you  have 
any  particular  Sort  which  may  a- 
riie  ^om  Seeds,  which  70a  ire 
defiroos  to  mcreafe,  yon  may  take 
'o£r  Cuttings,  any  tune  in  ilf;r, 
and  plant  'em  on  a  moderate  Hot- 
bed, obferving  to  water  and  ihaJe 
'em  for  about  ten  Days,  in  which 
time  they  will  take  Root,  and  in 
three  W  ccks  Time  will  be  fir  to 
remove  cirhcr  into  Pots  or  Bor- 
ders, wi:ii  the  fecdling  Plants.  In 
Augujl  thele  Plants  will  pcrfcd 
their    Seeds,   when    thofe  Sorts 
which  appear  the  mofl  diflintl, 
fhouid  have  their  Seeds  preferved 
fcparatc,  for  laving  the  ioilowing 
Spring. 

The  firft  Sort  is  what  the  Col- 
lege of  Vh^'flcians  have  pre&r2)ed 
for  Medicinal  Ule,  bat  the  fifth 
Sort  is  moft  eftccmcd  for  its  Beau- 
ty and  Scent,  by  thofe  who  culti- 
vate them  to  adorn  their  Gar- 
dens. 

'OENANTHEi  Water  Drop- 
wort. 

The  C.har.z:iers  arc ; 
Ii    is    an    umbellifercus  Vhnt, 
Tchofe  Flon^er  conjifts  of  many  Hear:- 
Jh.^.fd  Leaves,  rchich  expand  i/i  F^rm 
of  A  Rofc :  The  Ovary  is  fix'd  to 
the  Top  of  the  Lmpalement,  whUh 
tttms  to    Frmt  comfo^d  ^  $99  9^ 
long  Seeds,  thM  are  giAotet  smJ 
peak*d  on  one  Side,  andfUUn  em  ibt 
other,  emSngt  ms  h  were,  m  foM 
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hkklit,  the  muUlmoJi  rfwhkh  is 
Jkmger  than  the  riji^ 
The  Speciis  are ; 

1.  OEnanthej  dcut£  facie  Lo- 
MU,  Fork*  Ibeat.  Hemlock  Drop- 
wort. 

2.  OEnanthe  i  aquatica,  C,B,P, 
Warcr  Drop  wort. 

There  are  (evcral  other  Sptcies  of 
this  Plant,  fome  of  which  are  Na- 
tives of  Enghnd  ;  but  as  they  arc 
not  at  prcient  ufefiil,  nor  of  any 
Beauty,  I  fliall  omit  enumerating 
them  in  thh  Ilace. 

The  fixSt  of  tfaofe  here  mentioo'd 
« irerj  common  by  the  Side  of  the 
ThmimsQA  each  Side  JMnin^  as  alio 
the  Sides  of  large  Ditches  and 
rers  in  dirers  Pans  of  England : 
This  Plant  commonly  grows  four 
or  five  Feet  high,with  llrong-jointed 
Stalks,  which  being  broke,  do  emit 
a  ycJlovvifh  foetid  Juice:  The  Leaves 
are  fbmewhat  like  thofe  ot  the  com- 
mon Hemlock,  but  are  of  a  lighter- 
green  Colour  :  The  Roots  divide 
into  four  or  five  larger  taper  ones, 
which,  when  feparatcd,  have  fome 
Relemblaacc  to  Parfnips  j  for  which 
fome  ignorant  Perlons  have  taken 
and  boil'd  them,  whereby  Them- 
IBres  and  Family  have  been  poi* 
iim'd. 

The  poiiboous  Quality  of  this 
Phnt  hath  led  Come  Perfons  to  be- 
lieve k  is  the  CRfirMi  of  the  Antients : 
Batf  according  to  Wepfer^  the  Slum 
aberum  Olufatri  fa€ie  of  Ij^il  is 
what  the  Antients  call'd  Cictita,  as 
may  be  fecn  at  large  in  fVi^er*s 
Book  de  a  cur  a. 

The  fccond  Sort  is  very  common 
in  nioif}:  Soils,  and  by  the  Stdcs  of 
Rivers  m  divers  Parts  ot  England  : 
This  is  not  lupposM  to  be  near  lb 
f^rong  as  the  firll,  but  is  of  a  poi- 
ibnou'.  Quality. 

Ail  the  Sorts  of  thefc  Plants  do 
naturally  grow  in  moift  Places  i  G> 
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that  whoever  hath  a  miod  to  culti- 
vate them,  ihottid  fow  thdr  Seeds 
ibon  after  th^  are  ripe  in  Autumn, 
upon  a  moift  Soil,  where  they  will 
come  up,  and  thrive  exrccdingly  (he 
following  Summer,  and 'require  no 
farther  Care,  but  to  clear  them 
from  Weeds. 

OLEA ;  The  Olive. 

The  Characlers  are  ;  * 

The  Leitues  are,  for  the  mofl  p^rt^ 
oblong  and  ei,er-green  j  the  Flover 
confijls  of  one  Leafj  the  lovper  Part 
tf  which  is  hllow'd,  hut  the  upper 
fart  is  Svtied  into  pur  Tarts,  the 
Ovarv^  which  is  fix'd  in  th€  Center 
cf  the  FUmr-cffp,  hecemes  an  oval, 
f^  fulfy  Fruit,  abounding  with  a 
fat  ZJquer,  enclojmg  a  hard  rough 
Stone. 

The  Species  are; 
I .  Olea  i  fativa.  C.     P.  The 

manur'd  Olive. 

It  Olea  i  Afrhan.%^  foUo  longo, 
latofupra  atroviriJi  fpiendente,  infr^ 
palUde  viridi.  Bocrh.  Ind.  Afiican 
Olive,  with  a  broad  long  Leaf,  of 
a  fhining  dark-grccn  Colour  on  the 
uppcr-lidc,  buc  of  a  palcr-grcctt 
underneath.  » 

3.  Olba  ;  jifricana,  foiio  Buxi, 
trajfo,  atroviridi,  Isscido,  cortlce  al6o, 
fcaho.    Boerh,  Ind.   The  African 
Box-leavM  Olive. 

4.  Olea;  miner,  Lucenfis,  fru3» 
odorato,  Tottrn,  The  Luca  Olive. 

7.  Olea  ;  fruSiu  majori,  came 
crajfa,  Tourn.  Olive,  wiih  a  larger 
Fi  uK  ,  hiving  a  thicker  Pulp. 

6.  Olea  j  Syheftris,  folio  moUi 
incano,  C.  B.  P.  'The  Oiealler,  or  Wild 
Olive,  with  Ibtt  ho.ry  Leaves. 

Thcic  iiv  chi  il  Sorts  are  preferv'd 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious, 
where  they  arc  planted  cither  in 
Pots  or  Cafes,  and  rctnov'd  into 
the  Grccn-houfc  in  the  Winter,  with 
Oranges,  MyrtUs,  &c.  but  they  arc 
moft  of  them  hardy  enough  to  en* 
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dure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Win- 
ters in  the  open  Air,  provided  they 
are  planted  upon  a  drv  Soil,  and  in  a 
warm  Situation  i  tho*  in  ievere 
Winters  they  are  often.  deiiu)li(he4» 
or  at  kail  loie  their  Heads*  cnr  are 
IdU'd  to  the  Sattue  $  hiit  this  is 
iA^thejrtfelialile  to  in  the  South 
Ptfts  of  Wr^ct,  in  which  Coui^ 
theie  Trees  abound  i  and  yet  in  very 
Ikttrp  Winters  are  mod  ot  them  de- 
ftroy'd.  There  was  a  Parcel  of 
thclc  Trees  growing  in  the  Gardens 
of  Cambden-Houfe  near  Kenfington  a 
few  Years  iince,  which  were  icven 
or  eight  Feet  high,  and  in  fomc 
good  Scafons  did  produce  very  good 
Fruit :  Thefe  were  planted  againft 
a  South-Wall,  but  were  permitted 
to  grow  up  rude  without  pruning, 
or  ftfiemng  to  the  Wall*  (whtai 
their  do  by  no  means  care  for)$  and 
dur^g  the  Time  they  were  below 
the  Top  of  the  Wall,  they  throve 
iery  wells  but  after  their  Heads 
were  gotten  above  the  Wall,  the 
^orth- Winds  did  ufually  every  Win- 
ter greatly  prejudice  them,  and  I 
believe  the  late  hard  Winter  [1729J 
did  entirely  demolifh  them. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated 
by  laying  down  of  their  tender 
Branches,  (in  the  manner  pradlis'd 
fhr  (fther  Trees)  which  flxNtki  le* 
mainundifturb^i  twoTcars;in  which 
time  the/  will  hare  talum  Root* 
^  liiay  then  be  taken  off  from 
the  olcl  Plants,  and  tranfplanted 
cither  into  Pots  iill'd  with  freih 
light  Earth,  or  into  the  open 
Ground  in  a  warm  Situation.  The 
beft  Scafbn  for  tranfplanting  them 
is  the  Beginning  of  April ;  when 
you  (hould,  if  pofTiblc,  take  the 
Opportunity  of  a  moift  Seafon,  and 
thofe  which  are  planted  in  Pots, 
ihould  be  plac'd  in  a  (hadv  Part  of 
the  Green-houie  until  they  have 
taken  Root;  but  thoie  planted  in 
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the  Ground  fliould  have  Mulch  laM 
about  their  Roots,  to  prevent  the- 
Earth  from  drying  too  faft,  and 
now  and  then  rcfrcih'd  with  Wa- 
ter* but  you  muft  by  no  mean^  let 
them  have  too  much  Mbilfaiff^ 
which  will  rot  the  tender  Flhrcs 
ol  theur  Roots,  suid  iMl^j  die 
Trees.  When  the  Plants  have  taken 
frefli.Rodt,  thofe  ia  the  Pots  msa 
be  expos'd  to  the  open  An-,  with 
other  tlurdy  Exdtlcks,  with  whi^ 
they  (hould  be  hous*d  in  Winter, 
and  treated  as  Myrtles  and  other  le(^ 
tender  Trees  and  Shrubs,-  butthofa 
in  the  open  Air  will  require  no 
farther  Care  until  the  Winter  fol- 
lowing, when  you  (hould  mulch 
the  Ground  about  their  Roots,  to 

Srevettt  the  Froft  firmn  penetratuv 
tep  into  it:  And  if^ the 
Ihould  prove  very  Severe,  you  Ihould 
cover  them  with  Mats,  wfalcli  w2l 
defend  them  from  being  injur'd 
thereby  ,■  but  you  muft  be  cautious 
not  to  let  the  Mats  continue  over 
them  aftff  the  Froft  is  pa(s*d,  left 
by  keeping  them  too  clofe,  their 
Leaves  and  tender  Branches  (hould 
prove  mouldy  for  want  of  free 
Air,  which  will  be  of  as  bad 
Conllquence  to  the  Trees  as  if  they 
had  been  expos'd  to  the  Froft,  and 
many  times  worfe,  for  it  feldom 
happens*  if  they  have  taken  much 
of  this  Mould*  or  have  becai  )at% 
cover'd*  lb  that  it  Has  enter'd  the 
6ar  k*  that  they  are  ever  recoverable 
again  1  whereas  it  often  happen^ 
that  the  Froft  only  deftroys  the 
tender  Shoots,  but  the  Bodj  aaA 
larger  Branches  remaining  unhurt* 
do  put  out  again  the  mcceediiis' 
Spring. 

Thefe  Trees  are  generally  brought 
over  from  Italy  every  Spring,  by 
the  Pcrfons  who  bring  over  the 
Ornngesy  Jafminest  &c.  hromwhora 
they  may  be  procured  pretty  rea- 
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SMik,  which  is  a  better  Method 
than  to  raiie  them  from  Layers  in 
this  Countiy,  that  being  too  te- 
dioas ;  and  thofe  which  arc  thus 
brought  over,  have  manjr  times 
very  large  Stems,  to  which  Size 
young  rUfirs  in  this  Country  would 
not  arrive  in  ten  or  twelve  Yenrs 
Growth.    When  you  fir  ft  procure 
thcic  Stems,  you  (hould  (a^'ter 
having  ibak'd  tneir  Roots  twenty 
four  Hoars  in  Water*  and  clean'd 
tfaetn  from  the  Filth  they  have  eon- 
traded  in  their  Pailage)  pUntthem 
in  Pots  fiird  with  frefh,  light,  faody 
Earth,  and  plung'd  into  a  moderate 
Hot-bed,  oblerving  to  skreen  them 
from  the  Violence  of  the  Sun  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  alio  to 
rcfrefti  them  with  Water,  as  you 
Jhall  find  the  Earth  in  the  Potsd.y. 
In  this  Situation  they  will  begin  to 
/hoot  in  a  Month  or  lix  Weeks  after  i 
whf*n  you  fhould  let  thcin  have  Air 
in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of 
the  Seaibn:  And  after  they  have 
made  pretty  good  Shoots,  yoa 
Iboold  tome  thm  t6  the  open  Air 
by  degrees}  into  Which  they  (hould 
be  removM*  placing  them  m  a  Si- 
toadon  where  they  may  be  defended 
from  ftrone  Winds:   In  this  Place 
they  ihoiild  remain  until  OHober 
following  ;  when  they  m«fl  be 
remov'd  into  the  Grcen-houfe,  as 
Was  b"forc  directed.    Having  thus 
manag'd  thefe  Plants  until  th  y  have 
acquir'd  ftrong  Roots,  and  made 
tolerable   good  Heads,    you  may 
draw  them  out  of  the  Pots,,  pre- 
ierving  the  Earth  to  their  ^oots, 
and  ^nt.  them  in  the  open  Air  in 
a  wann  &itnation»  where  yo«  mitft 
maiutt^  th£m  as  Was  before  dtrefted 
for  t&  joong  ones»  and  cheie  will 
in  two  or  three  Years  produce 
Prtuc.  provided  they  do  wcu.  Tlie 
Luca  and  BdX'Uav'd  Olivts  arc  the 
haniieftt  fot  which  Rcate  thqr 
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ihottld  be  preferred  to  plant  in  the 
open  Air,  but  the  firft  Sort  will  grow 
to  be  the  largcll  Trees. 

The  Oleajier  is  v  ry  hart^y,  an  J 
Will  endure  the  flvceli:  Co\  \  of 
our  Climarc.  pr  ovided  ir  have  a  dry 
Soil,  and  is  not  rgo  much  cxpos'd 
to  the  cold  Winds.  This  will  grow 
to  the  He-oih*^  of  Hxrecnor  c-ghteea 
Feet,  and  make  a  jaige  Head  j  and 
if  planted  among  other  Exot  ck 
Trees  in  Wildcmcfs-Quarrers,  will 
£reat]y  add  to  their  Variety  by  its 
Stiver*coIoar*d  Leaves ;  and  durine 
the  Scafon  of  its  Fio'.vcring,  (whicK 
is  in  June)  it  pcrhimcs  the  cir- 
cumambient Air  to  a  great  Diftance, 
tho'  the  Flowers  arevei  y  f  nail,  and 
of  little  Beauty.  T'lis  lometimes 
produces  Print  in  EngUid,  when 
the  Trees  are  pretty  o\i,  but  itotr.-n 
happens,  that  if  they  bear  any 
Quantity  of  Fiuic,  they  die  ibon 
after. 

This  Tree  may  be  propagated  by 
laying  dOWn  the  tender  Branches, 
which  will  take  Root  m  one  Year's 
T.mci  when  th^y  maybe  talLcnoflT 
from  the  old  Piadts,  and  plac'd 
where  they  are  to  reniatij^  for  they 
do  nor  care  to  e  often  tranfplantca. 
The  bell  Sealon  for  removing  them 
is  the  latter  End  of  March,  or  the 
Begi.in'ng  of  April,  jull  before  the 
Lc-aves  come  oat^  when  you  lliou'd 
alio  obfcrve  to  mulch  the  Ground 
a'lout  their  Roots,  and  rcfrclh  ilicm 
with  Water,  as  ihcy  may  require  it; 
and  after  chey  have  taken  good  Root 
in  the  Ground,  they  will  groW  very 
quick,  and  in  two  or  urce  Years 
will  prodvKe  FloWers. 

OMPHALODESi  Veniu  Kavd*. 
wort. 

The  dmfMBers  are; 

The  Flower  eon/ifis  ef  me  teaf^ 
width  txfemds  in  a  circuUr  Order ^ 
mi  is  cut  into  fever  til  Segment 
the  Foiatal,  wimh  rUu  arti^JdUJle 
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•f  tbt  Tlgwer,  hicomis  *  Frtiit,  com- 
f9s*d  tf  four  hollcm^  nnMictited 
OtffitUs,  fomerphat  refembling  tk  Baf- 
ket  }  in  each  of  which  is  contained 
one  almoft  fiat  Seed  adhering  to  the 
Placenta,  which  is  ^amidal  and 
four- corner' d. 

The  Species  arc  ; 
1.  OMPHALODESi  LuftanicA,  lint 
folio.  Tourn.    Venus  Navei-woit, 
vulgo, 

1.  Omfiialodes}  Lufitanica^  iUf 
tior,  Cynoglojfi  fdh.  Jbitm,  Taller 
Portugal  Navel  -  wort»  with  a 
Hound's-tongue  Leaf. 

3.  OMPHALOOESj  ptmiU,  lema, 
Symfhyti  folio.  Tbivn*.  Low  Vernal 
Venus  Navcl-wort,  witha  Comfry- 
Icaf,  or  Leflcr  Borage. 

The  tirft  of  thefe  Plants  h^^th  been 
a  long  Time  in  the  E«^///7;  Gardens. 
The  Seeds  ot  this  kind  are  Ibid  in 
the  London  Shops,  as  a  Dwarf  an-i 
nua!  Flower,  to  be  us'd  for  Edgings  j 
for  which  Puipoic  it  is  by  no 
means  proper,  for  it  often  happens, 
that  not  a  tenth  Part  of  the  Seeds 
do  grow,  though  they  were  iav*d 
with  all  poflfble  Care,  fb  that  the 
Plants  will  be  very  thin,  and  in 
Patches;  but  however,  it  is  a  pretty 
Ornament  to  the  Borders  of  the 
Plcafure  Garden,  if  (own  in  Patches, 
as  harh  been  dirt ttcd  for  xhc  Dwarf 
lychfiis,  and  other  annual  Plants  of 
the  lame  Grovvth,  amon^fl  which 
this  Plant  makes  a  pretiy  Variety, 
^hc  Seeds  of  it  fliouid  be  fown  in 
Autumn,  Ibon  after  they  are  ripe  i 
at  which  Sea(bnthey  will  come  up 
very  well,  (whereas  thofe  (own  m 
the  Spring  do  &ldom  fiicceed)  and 
the  Plants  will  abide  the  Cold  of 
our  oijdinary  Winters,  and  will 
flower  early  the  focceeding  Spring, 
from  which  Plants  you  will  have 
pood  Seeds  in  j^nly;  but  thofe 
ibwn  in  the  Spring  do  very  often 
fail  ot  ripening  Seeds. 
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The  lecond  Sort  is  only  in  ibme 

curious  Botanick  Gardens  at  prefent, 
though  it  is  equally  as  hardy  as  the 
firfl,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner.  This  grows  taller, 
and  hath  broader  Leaves  than  the 
fir  ft,  in  which  Refpe^fts  the  only 
Difference  between  themconlifts. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  abiding 
Plant,  and  mukiplies  very  fall  by 
its  trailing  branches,  which  take 
Root  at  their  Joints  as  they  lie 
upon  the  Ground,  and  may  be 
tafken  off,  and  transplanted  to  make 
new  Plants.  Theie  require  a  moift 
Soil  and  a  (hady  Situation,  where 
they  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and 
produce  great  Quantities  of  pretty 
tlue  Flowers  early  in  the  Spring,  fitt 
which  it  is  chiefly  valued. 

ON  AGRA;  Tree  Primroic  i 

vulgo. 

The  Chara^ers  are ; 
It  hath  a  Rofe-Flower  confijiing 
generally  of  four  Leaues  fUceJ  orbi- 
cularly mnd  refin^  on  the  JEmpalt- 
mtnt,  Mfrfwhoje  upper  Part  (wtiA 
is  fifiulms)  ftfes  the  FetatsU,  the 
ttnder  Fart  tummg  te  «  Freut  whkh 
is  Cylindrical^  gaping  in  fottr  Farts, 
and  divided  into  faur  CeUs  filled  with 
Seeds,  which  are  generdUy  eamer^d) 
and  adhere  to  the  FlacentM* 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  On  AGRA  j  latifolia.  JnJl^R,  H*  \ 
Uioad-leav'd  Tree  Primroic. 

2.  On  AGRA  i  latifolia,  flare  dilu-  , 
tiore.  Infl,  R.  H.  Broad-lea v'd  Tree 
Primroic,  with  paicr  yeiiow  Flow- 
ers, j 

3.  On AGK A latifolia,  florilf us  am* 
jUs.  Inft.  K.  ^r.  Broad-leav  d  Tree 
Primroiie,  with  ample  Flowers.  | 

4.  On  AGRA }  angupfolia .  Infl.  R. 
Narrow-lcavVl  Tree  Primroic. 

f,  Onagra  ',  angufiifclis,  csmU 
rstbre,  fiore  minori.  Infi.  R,  H.  Nar- 
ro  w-ieav'd  Tree  Priruof^  withiod ! 
ScAiks  and  a  iiaaller  Flower.  j 

6«  Oka*! 
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.6.  Ok  AGRA  ;  Americana  foliis 
VerficartA  am^tioribus,  parvo  flore 
ikteo.  Plum,  American  Tree  Prim- 
roie,  with  ample  Arlmart  Leaves 
and  a  fmall  yellow  Flower. 

7.  On  AGRA  i  Bonarienfls  villcfa, 
fore  mntabilu  Hort,  Elth,  Hairy 
TjTce  Pnmrofe  from  Bitms  Ayres, 
with  a  changeable  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  if  very  common 
in  moft  ingUjb  Gardens,  .where, 
when  it  has  been  fufe'd  to  fcatter 
its  Seeds,  it  will  come  uip  and  flou- 
ii(h  withoat  any  Care,  and  many 
times  becomes  a  troublcfomc  Weed, 
The  four  next  mention'd  are  equally 
hardy,  and  will  grow  in  almoit 
any  Soil  or  Situation.    The  Seeds 
of  thelc  Plants  may  be  Ibwn  in 
^Urch,  in  an  open  Situation,  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
n^ould  be  kept  clean  trom  Weeds, 
aqd  where  they  come  up  too  clorc, 
ibme  cf  them  ihodd  be  pulled  up, 
ta  allow  room  for  the  others  to 
grow.  Is  this  l^lace  the  Plants  may 
re;nuun  till  MUbaelmMSf  when  they 
iKofold  be  tranfplanted  where  they 
arie  to  reiAain  for  flowering.  Thele 
Plants  produce  a  great  Quantity  of 
Seed,  which,  it  permitted  to  fcatter, 
will  fufHciently  ftock  the  Garden 
with  Plants,   but  the  old  Plants 
T2scly  continue   alter  they  have 
Heeded. 

Tiic  fixth  and  feventd  Sorts  are 
xnach  tenderer  than  the  former,  and 
require  to  be  rais'd  in  a  Hot-bed, 
•v'-'hrrc  they  mud  be  treated  as  hath 
L>ceii  direded  for  the  Bal/armnay  to 
wKicli  I  refer  the  Reader  to  avoid 
Repetition.  Thefe  are  Plants  of  no 
STcac  Beamy*  but  are  preferv'id  in 
2>kne  Oaraims  for  Variety. 
ONIONS  i  viJeCcvi. 
OTsTOBP vYCHISi  Qxrk's  I^ead, 
nr  Sa  JTi'^-Foin. 

T  he  CharmSers  are  j 
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out  of  Tphofe  EmpalemtKt  rifes  tht 
Point al,  which  afterwanU  bfcofnes  » 
crefted  PoJ,  which  is  Jome times  rough 
anU  full  of  Seeds,  C-j^p'J  like  a  Kid- 
ney  j  to  which  may  te  adJeJ,  the 
klowcrs  gro-v  in  a  thick  ii^ike. 
The  Species  arc; 

i.ONOBiiYCHiSi  folih  vicUtfru  'Ui 
echinato  jor,  fiorihus  MUtti  rttSen' 
tibUs,  C.  B.  P.  Greater  CockV 
head,  with  Vetch  Leaves,  rough 
Fruit,  and  pale-red  Flc^wers. 

i.Onobrychis,*  foliis  vicU.friicld 
echinato  major,  flotibus  elcganter 
rubentibus.  C.  B,P,  Greater  Cock V 
head,  with  Vetch  Leaves,  rough 
Fruit,  and  bc.iutiful  red  Flowers. 

5.  0:>JOiiRYCHis  •-,  fruAU  echinato 
minor,  C.  h.  1\  Smaller  Cock's- 
head,  with  rough  Fruit,  tfrMedick 
Vctchling. 

The  two  flrlt  are  Varieties  which 
only  differ  in  nie  Colour  or  tiieir 
Flowers,  the  fame  Seeds  oFten  pro- 
ducing both  Sorts,  tho'  iav*d  tiom 
one  Plant :  As  there  is  alfb  another 
Variety  with  a  white  Flower,  which 
doth  come  from  the  fame  Secd« 
fo  that  they  may  pais  for  ono 
Plant. 

This  is  an  abiding  Plant,  which  - 
if  ibwn  upon  a  dry,  giavelly,  or 

chalky  Soil,  will  continue  eighteen 
or  twenty  Years  i  but  if  it  be  ibwn 
upon  a  deep,  light,  moift  Sail,  the 
Roots  will  run  down  into  the 
Ground,  and  in  the  Winter  Seaibn 
the  MoiiKirc  will  ror  the  Mo  its,  lo 
that  it  fcidora  hlls  above  two  Years 
in  fucfi  Places. 

This  is  efteem'd  one  of  ithe  belt 
Sorts  of  Fodder,  for  moft  Otttle, 
and  is  a  great  Iniprovcmcnt  to 
ihallow,  chalky  Hills,  upon  which 
it  iiiccecds  better  than  in  any  other 
Soil,  and  will  continue  many  Years  j 
and  the  Roots  of  this  Plant,  when 
ploughed  io,  do  greatly  inrich  .  the 
Gfound. 

O  a  The 
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The  bcft  Scaibn  for  fowing  of 
this  Seed  is  in  the  Beginning  or 
Middle  of  AUrch,  (accoi  dino;  ns  the 
Sea  Ton  is  early  or  lite  )  obllrving 
always  to  do  it  in  dry  Weather, 
other  wife  the  Seed  will  be  apt  to 
burft  with  Moifture,  and  fo  never 
come  up.  Thefc  Seeds  being  large, 
there  will  require  a  great  Quantity 
*  to  &w  an  Acre :  The  commoQ  Al- 
Ibwance  is  foar  Bufliels  to  an  Acre, 
hot  I  would  not  advtie  above  three 
St  moft:  And  if  this  Seed  were 
£>wn  in  Rows*  (in  the  Manner  di- 
reded  for  the  MiJica)  it  would  be 
a  great  Improvement  to  the  Plants; 
for  when  they  have  Room  enough 
they  are  vcryfubjcft  to  branch  out 
on  every  Side,  and  become  very 
ftrong}  Co  that  when  they  arc  in 
Rows,  that  the  Ground  bct\vcen 
them  can  be  ftirr'd  with  a  Mand- 
P'ough,  it  will  caufe  thcmtofiioot 
much  ftrongcr  than  when  they 
grow  fb  clolc  that  there  can  be  no 
Culture  beftow'd  on  thctn* 

I  have  taken  up  Roots  of  this 
kind*  where  the?  have  grown 
fingly,  and  kept  clear  from  Weeds* 
whole  Shoots  have  iprcad  near  two 
Feet  wide,  and  were  much  fboriger 
than  thole  which  grew  nearer  to- 
gether upon  the  fame  Soil. 

There  are  fome  Pcrlbns  who  re- 
commend the  Ibv/ing  Ofits  or  Barley 
with  this  Seed,  but  that  is  a  very 
bad  Method,  for  whu  is  gaind 
from  the  Crop  ot  (-orn  will  be 
doubly  loft  in  the  Saint  Fo'!n\  an.i 
this  generally  holds  true  in  molt 
Sorts  of  Grais-Secds,  tor  the  Corn 
growing  over  it,  doth  ft>  weaken 
the  Crop  beneath,  that  it  icarccly 
recovers  its  Strength  in  a  Year's 
Time  after. 

The  Ground  m  which  this  Seed 
is  (own,  (hould  be  well  ploughed 
and  made  very  fine  i  and  if  you  fow 
it  in  Rows,  the  Drills  ihould  be 
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made  eighteen  Inches  afiinder,  and 
about  two  Inches  deep,  in  which 
the  Seed  fliould  be  lown  indiffe- 
rently thick  J  for  if  the  Plants  come 
up  too  clofe,  it  will  be  very  eafy  to 
hoc  them  out,  fo  as  to  leave  the 
remaining  ones  lix  or  eight  Inches 
afiinder}  tor  the  Ground  fhould  be 
hoed*  after  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  which  if 
fafe'd  to  grow,  would  ibon  over- 
bear  the  youn^  ones,  and  ddhoy 
them ;  but  when  the  Plants  have 
obtain'd  Strength,  they  will  pre- 
vent the  Weeds  Irom  growing  up 
amongfl  them. 

The  firft  Year  after  fowing,  you 
fhould  by  no  Means  feed  it  down, 
tor  the  Crown  of  the  Roots  being 
then  young  and  tender,  the  Cattle 
would  cat  it  lb  low  as  to  entirely 
deftroy  the  Roots  ,•  and  if  large 
Cattle  were  let  in  upon  it,  they 
would  trample  it  down  fo  much 
as  to  prevent  its  fhooting  again: 
Therefore  the  firft  Tear  it  ibould 
be  mowed*  which  fliould  be  done  . 
when  it  is  in  Flower*  being  careful  i 
to  turn  it  often*  that  it  may  die 
iboner  dry  and  be  rembvM  \  for  ' 
while  it  continues  upon  the  Ground* 
it  greatly  retards  the  Roou  from 
lliooting  again. 

The  Time  when  this  Qrop  wffl 
be  fit  to  cut  the  firft  Year,  is  to- 
ward the  latter  End  of  July  or  the 
Beginning  of  :  After  this  is 

clear'd  off,  the  Roots  wiil  loon  llKwt 
again,  and  by  the  End  of  Septtmbir 
(provided  the  Seafbn  be  favourable) 
there  will  be  a  fine  Crop  tit  for  feed- 
ing: At  which  Time,  or  ibon  afici, 
you  may  turn  in  Sheep,  which  wdi, 
iir  eating  down  the  Grafs*  iaricb 
the  Ground  with  their  Dui^ 
whereby  the  Ro<lts  will  be  erettly 
ftrengtbened  ;  but  you  fliomd  not 
iiifier  them  to  remain  too  kM 
upon  it*  le%  as  1  before  obftrvU 

they 
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thcf  Ihould  cat  it  down  too  low,  * 
which  would  dcftroy  the  Roots } 
nor  fhould  they  ever  be  fa ffcr'd  to 
remain  upon  it  longer  than  the 
Middle  or  March ;  after  whicli  Time 
it  fhould  be  let  grow  for  a  Crop, 
which  will  be  nt  to  cut  the  latter 
£ad  of  AiA/  i  and  if  you  do  not 
fmi  it,  thece*wiU  be  a  fecond  Crop 
ijf  the  End  oi  Jtily  following*  io 
that  ]fOtt  may  have  two  Crops  every 
Year,  befides  the  Advantage  of 
feeding  it  down  in  Winter  and 
Spring;  and  if  you  obfervc  to  ftir 
the  Ground  betwixt  the  Rows, 
after  every  Cutting,  (as  wasdircdted 
for  the  Medica)  it  will  be  of  great 
ScrWce  to  the  Roots,  and  occafion 
the  Shoots  to  be  much  llronger 
than  if  wholly  neglcd:cd,  as  is  the 
common  Pradice. 

This  Sort  of  Hay  is  excellently 
good  for  Horfes,  and  is  cfleem*d 
one  of  the  bcft  Sorts  of  Food  for 
mod  Cattle,  elpecially  in  the  Spring, 
there  beins  no  Danger  attending  it, 
»  there  is  in  Chvar,  and  iome 
other  Sorts  of  Fodder^  it  breeds 
abundance  of  Milk,  and  the  Butter 
that  is  made  of  it  is  very  good* 

And  altho'  it  is  fo  common  in 
many  parts  of  EngUndy  yet  a  few 
ftiots  of  the  deep-red  flov/er'd  Sort, 
when  difposM  in  large  Borders  of 
the  Plealurc-Garden,  do  afford  an 
agreeable  Variety :   The  Flowers, 
v/hichareof  a  beautiful  red  Colour, 
being  coIlc(£led  into  a  long  Spiice, 
and  coutmuing  a  long  Time  in 
B.juty,  do  make  a  very  pretty  Mix- 
ture amongft  other  Flowers  in  the 
Borders  of  large  Gardens,  where 
there  is  Room ;  and  the  Roots  will 
abide  fisveral  Years  without  renew- 
10^  fcqttiring  very  little  Ciiltttre» 
bang  extreme  hardy,  in  refpeft  to 
Heat  or  Gold,  provided  thej  aro 
planted  upon  a  dliy  Soil 
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The  third  Sort  is  annua!  not 
arc  the  Flowers  {6  beautiful  as 
tliolc  of  the  former  Sort,  for 
which  Rcafon  it  is  fddom  culti- 
vated, except  in  Botanick  Gardens, 
for  Variety.  This  may  be  ibwn 
in  the  Beginning  of  March  upon  a 
light  frcfli  Soil,  where  the  Planu 
will  come  up  in  Afril,  and  will 
require  no  further  Ore  but  to  clear 
'em  from  Weeds:  TheSeob  will 
ripen  in  Augt^^  when  thcjr  Ibould 
be  gather'd,  and  preferv'd  tor  ibw* 
ing  the  fucceeding  Spring. 

OPULUS:  The  Odder  Rofc* 
The  Chart^ers  arci 

The  Leaves  are  like  thefe  «f  th% 
Maple- Tree :  Ihe  lPUn»ers  confift  of 
one  Leafy  which  expajuis  in  a  circular 
Role  tormy  and  is  diiided  at  the 
Top  into  five  Parts  j  theje  are  col^ 
leJed  (for  the  mofi  part)  in  Form  of 
an  Umbel,  the  largejl  of  which  grorQ 
on  the  Ot4tftdej  and  are  barren  j 
but  tbofi  in  the  Middle  tkre  frmtful 
froJuemg  red  Berries»  m  mub  of 
which  is  centMd  w$  ftn  Uuart* 
fhafd  Snd. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Opulus}  BmUi.  MarfhEldefy 
4r  Gelder  Rolb,  with  Hat  Flowers* 

2.  Oi'ULusj  fi>re  globofo.  Tounh 
The  Gclder,  w  Geldcrland  Roic. 

3.  Opulus  i  flore  globofoy  folio  vM» 
riegato.  The  Gelder  Roie»  with 
ftripM  L'-avc3. 

The  ft  id  ot  thefe  Plants  is  very 
common  in  moift  Woods  in  divers 
Parts  ot  England^  but  is  fcidom 
cultivated  in  GarJcnsj  though,  if 
the  Soil  be  moift  in  which  this 
Tree  be  planted,  it  will  afford  a 
very  agreeable  Profpe^fc,  both  in 
the  Seubnwhen  it  is  in  Flower, 
and  alio  in  the  Autumn  when  the 
Fruit  b  ripe,  which  generally  growi 
in  large  Cluftcrs,  and  is  or  a  beau- 
ofiil  red  Gokmr :   So  that  where  a 

O  I  Wilder- 
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WiMfrnefs  or  other  Piarttation  of 
Flowering  Trees  is  delign'cJ,  and 
the  Ground  be  moift,  this  and  the 
next  arc  two  of  the  n^oil  proper 
Trees  for  luch  Purpjlcs  i  thcfc 
thriving  much  better,  and  will 
^produce  their  Flowers  larger  and 
in  greater  Quantities,  than  when 
tiiey  are  placed  in  a  dry  Situation. 
The  (econd  Sort  is  very  common 

'  in  old  Gardens  in  moft  Parts  of 
Enihrnl:  This  produces  only  bar- 
ren Fiowcrs,  which  being  all  very 
large,  arc  produced  in  a  gloliihr 
Form,  f »  that,  at  a  Dilbnce,  they 
rekmbie  Snow-balls  i  whence  the 
People  in  lome  CounTics  give  it 
the  Name  of  Snow-tall  Tree.  This 
Difference  was  at  iir ft  accidental,  as 
is  the  Call"  of  all  double  Flowers 
which  commonly  arlfe  from  Seeds  $ 
and  tho'  thcfc  are  not  produAive 
of  Fruit,  yet  for  the  Sake  of  their 
Flowers  they  arc  much  more 
eftcem'd  than  the  lingie  Sort  by  the 
Gardeners. 

The  ftrip'd  Sort  is  alfo  an  Acci- 
dent, occalion'd  by  an  ObflniJtion 
of  the  luices,  as  is  t!ic  Calc  ot  ail 
varicgau'd  Plants:  Th.s  is  prcfcrv'd 
as  a  Curiofity  by  luch  as  arc  Lovers 
of  flripM  Trees  ind  Plants,  but 
niufl  not  be  planted  in  a  rich  Soil, 

•  which  would  caufc  them  to  grow 
vigoroufly,  whereby  they -would 
be  in  Danger  of  becoming  plain 
again. 

All  theie  Sorts  may  be  propa- 
gated either  from  Suckers  or  by 
laying  down  their  Branches,  which 
will  talce  Root  in  a  Year's  timci 
when  they  mny  be  taken  oif  from 
til'"  old  Pimts,  and  tranlplantcd 
.  either  into  a  Nurkry,  where  they 
m.iy  be  ir?.in'd  up  for  two  or  three 
Yeirs,  or  pljt'd  where  they  may 
rema  n  tor  Pood.  The  bctt  Time 
to  remove  theil'  Trees,  is  it  Michael- 
mas,- as  iboa  as  their  Leaves  begin 

r  .  •  .J 
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to  decay,  that  they  mny  be  well 
rooted  before  the  Drought  of  the 
next  Spring  comes  on,  which  is 
often  dcftrudtive  to  fuch  as  have 
been  newly  tranfplgnted,  if  they 
are  not  carefiitty  attended  with 
Water. 

They  are  extreme  hardy*  sad 
will  endure  the  fevereft  Gold  of 
oar  mofl  Northern  SiruatlonSi  ad 
are  only  impatient  of  great  Hest 
and  Drought,  lb  that  they  are  very 
proper  to  plant  in  very  cold  Soils 
and  Places  which  arc  greatly  ex- 
posed to  the  North  Winds,  where 
tew  other  Shrubs  will  thrive  (o 
well.  They  will  grow  to  the 
Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Peer, 
and  if  reduc'd  to  regular  Heads,  arc 
Very  ornamental  during  the  Sofoo 
of  Flowering;  and  their  Flowers 
are  very  proper  to  intermix  with 
Temties  and  other  large  Flowers» 
for  Balbns  and  Flower-pots  toadom 
Halls  and  Chimnies.  Their  Seafoa 
of  Flowering  is  in  Mny,  thougli  | 
their  Flowers  do  ibmetimes  con- 
tinue in  Bef^uty  a  great  Part  of 
June,  cl'pccially  if  the  Weather  prove 
cool  and  moiif. 

OPUNTIA  :  The  Indian  Fig. 
The  C/jara^ers  are ; 

7>V  FioTver  conpjis  of  many  Lea^a, 
which  expand  m  Form  of  a  Rofe, 
having  a  great  N$tmier  of  Siamma  I 
in  the  Cmtir,  wbUh  grov  upm  the 
Top  of  the  Ovgry:  Tb9  Ovarv  after* 
war^U  bumtt  a  fl§Py  umdUcatii 
Irmt,  vkk  a  foft  Fnlp  imlofa^i 
ptaty  Seeds,  which  an,  far  the  tmf 
fart,  angular. 

The  Species  are; 

1 .  Opt^NTiA  ;  'vulgo,  Herhari(frf4m. 
J.  B.    Ihe  Common  Indian  Fig, 
of  the  Botanifls. 

2.  Opu>  TiA  J  minima,  folio  fs4^ 
rotundo.  Tourn.  Leaft  Indian  Fi^ 
with  roundifh  i^eaves. 

5.  OrvNTiAi 
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3.  Opuntia;  folid'bblongo,  meJiM, 
Toum.  Middle  Indun  Fig,  with  an 
oblong  Leaf,  eommmdy  mIN,  The 
Cdchioeal  Fig-Tree. 

4.  Opuntia  ;  filto  nwmU  rottm^ 
Sort  ecm^rejjiru  Twm,  Indian 
Fig,  with  a  fmaller,  rounder,  and 
ftfter  Leaf. 

5*.  Opuntu;  mMjor,  valiSJfims 
Jp'mis  munit0»  Tbum,  The  greater 
Indian  Fig,  armed  with  very  ftrong 
Prickles. 

6.  Opuntia  i  maxhna,  folio  [ft- 
nofo,  latijjhno  longiffmo.  Totirn. 
The  Jargcft  Indian  Fig,  with  a  very 
broad  and  long  prickly  Leaf 

7.  Opuntia  i  folio  fpinofo,  lofi- 

fiffimo  ^  angujio.  Toum.  Indian 
ig,  with  a  very  long,  narrow, 
prickly  Leaf. 

8.  Opumtia  $  UtifolU,  ert^lpm 
folio*  fpims  Mis  numirops  Mrmnto* 
Botrb,  M.  Indian  Fig,  with  a  broad 
thick  Leaf,  arm*d  with  many  white 
Spines. 

9.  Opuntia  $  Curaffavica^  mi- 
nima. H.  Beaum,  The  fmalleft 
Indian  Fig  from  Curacoa,  eommonly 
cdVd,  The  Pin  Pillow. 

10.  Opuntia;  Americana,  arbor 
excelfa,  joiiis  reticidatis,  fiore  fU- 
vtfcente.  Plum.  American  Indian 
Fig,  which  grows  to  be  a  tall  Tree, 
with  netted  Leaves  and  a  ycUowilh 
Flower. 

If.  OpuNTiAi  folio  piano, glairo, 
SedopendrU,  Boerk,  Ind,  Indian 
Fi^  with  a  phun  fmooth  Leaf,  like 
S^enwort. 

The  firft  of  theie  Plants  hath 
been  a  long  Time  in  'EngUmdt  and 
is  the  moH:  common  Sort  in  Europe: 
This,  Mr*  Bsjf  and  Dr.  Kobinfon 
obierrM  growing  wild  in  the  King- 
(^om  of  Naplesy  by  the  Sides  ot"  the 
Highways,  on  the  Sidc^  of  the 
Mountains,  and  aFnong  Rocks  in 
great  abundance  but  in  thcfc  Nor- 
thern Paics  of  ^ropf,  it  is  generally 
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prefcrv'd  in  Grccn-houfcs  witH 
other  Exotick  FLnrs  i  tho'  I  have 
planted  it  under  a  warm  Wall  in  a 
very  dry  Soil,  where  it  has  con- 
tinu'd  for  five  Years,  and  enduied 
the  ievercft  of  our  Cold  without 
any  Cbver,  and  has  product]  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Flowers  and  Fruit  than 
thole  which  were  hous\l :  So  that 
the  Cold  is  not  fo  great  an  Enemy 
to  this  Plant  as  Wet,  which  if 
fuffer'd  to  lie  long  upon  it,  or  given 
in  too  large  Qumtitics  to  the  Root* 
will  dcftroy  it  in  a  Ihort  Time. 

The  other  Sorts  are  much  ten- 
derer, being  all  of  ihcm  Natives 
of  the  warm  Parrs  of  the  IVeJl-Inilies, 
Thefe  are  fbme  of  them  ib  tender 
as  not  to  be  prefcrv'd  without  the 
Aififtance  of  a  Stove  (  eipccially  thq 
ninth  and  eleventh  Sorts)  in  an^ 
tolerable  Degree  of  Health  %  for  if 
they  have  not  ibme  additional 
Warmth  to  the  Air  of  the  Houfe 
in  Winter,  their  Stems  will  fhrivd 
and  look  yellowifhand  wither'd. 

Thefe  Plants  may  all  be  propa- 
gated by  cutting  off  their  Branches 
at  the  Joints,  durinsj  any  of  the 
Summer  Months  i  which  fliould  be 
laid  in  a  warm  dry  Place  for  a 
Fortnight,  that  the  wounded  Part 
msy  be  heal'd  over,  otherwiie  they 
will  rot  with  the  Moiilure,  which 
they  imbibe  at  that  Part,  as  is  the 
Ca&  with  moft  other  iiicculent 
Plants.  The  Soil  in  which  thefe 
Plants  are  planted,  fliould  be  com- 
pos'd  after  the  following  Muioer, 
viz..  One  third  of  light  fi-efli  Earth 
from  a  Pafturc,  a  Aird  Part  Sea- 
fend,  and  the  orlicr  Part  fliould  be 
one  half  rotten  Tan,  and  the  other 
half  Lime-rubbifh :  Thefe  fhould  be 
well  mix'd,  and  laid  in  a  Heap  three 
or  four  Months  before  it  be  us'd, 
obferving  to  turn  it  over  at  leaft 
once  a  Month,    that  the  icvcral 
Farts  may  be  well  united  \  thea 
O  4. »  yov 
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you  (houM  pafs  it  through  a  rough 
Screen,  in  order  to  feparate  the 
largcll  Stones  and  Clod?,  bur  by  no 
means  lift  it  too  fine,  which  is  a 
very  common  Fault :  Then  you 
fhould  refer ve  fomc  of  the  fmaller 
Stones  and  Rabbifli  to  lay  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Pots,  in  order  to 
keep  an  open  Paflage  for  the  Mot* 
kure  to  drain  off }  which  is  what 
inuft  be  obfirrv'd  for  all  iiicculent 
Plants,  for  if  the  Moifture  be  de» 
tatn'd  in  the  Pots,  it  will  rot  their 
iloots,  and  deftroy  the  Plants. 

When  you  plant  any  of  the 
Br^inches  of  thele  Plants,  you  ihould 
plunge  the  Pots  into  a  moderate 
H^r-bed,  which  will  greasy  faci- 
litate the:r  taking  Root :  You  Ihoiild 
alio  retrcfh  them  now  and  then 
with  a  little  Water,  hut  be  v.ry 
careful  not  to  ict  them  have  too 
much,  or  be  loo  often  wjtcr'd, 
efpccially  bcroic  they  are  rooted: 
When  the  Plants  begin  to  fliooc, 
you  mull  give  them  lam  Share 
of  Air  by  railing  the  GlaflS,  other- 
wife  their  Shoots  will  draw  up  fb 
weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  flipport 
themielves }  and  after  they  have 
taken  ftrong  Root,  you  fhould 
inure  them  to  the  Air  by  degree^, 
and  then  remove  thom  into  the 
Stove  where  they  fl^ould  remain, 
placinir  them  near  the  G;alH'S,  which 
ihould  always  be  opend  in  warm 
Weather,  To  that  they  may  have 
tJic  Advanragc  of  a  free  Air,  and 
yer  be  protected  from  Wet  and 
Cold. 

During  the  Summ^r-feafon,  thefe 
Plants  wtU  require  to  be  ottcn  re- 
fircihM  with  Water,  but  it  muft  not 
be  given  to  them  in  large  Quantl- 
ties,  left  it  rot  them;  and  In  Win^ 
ter  they  Ihould  have  very  little 
Water  given  to  them,  but  that 
ihould  be  proportion'd  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Stove,  &)r  if  the 
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Air  be  kept  very  warm,  they  will 
require  to  be  often  refrelh'd,  other- 
wife  their  Branches  will  fhrink; 
but  if  the  Houfe  be  kept  in  a  mo- 
derate Degree  of  Warmth,  they 
fliould  have  very  little,  for  Moi- 
fturc  at  that  Seaibn  will  rot  them 
very  ibon. 

The  Hear  in  which  thefe  Plants 
thrive  beft,  is  the  temperate  Pointy 
as  mark'd  on  Mr.  F<w/<rV  Thwm9* 
mttirs  \  for  if  thej^  aie  kept  too 
warm  in  Winter,  it  cioies  thetr 
Shoots  to  be  very  tender,  and  there* 
by  very  liable  to  decay  if  not  duly 
attended.  Thofe  Sorts  which  are 
inclinable  to  grow  upright,  fhould 
have  their  Branches  fupported  with 
Slakes,  otherwiic  their  Weight  is 
lb  great,  that  it  Will  break  them 

down. 

Th  ic  Plants  arc  by  moft  People 
ex;:os*d  to  the  open  Air  in  the 
Sutnmer-lcafon,  but  they  thrive 
much  better  if  they  are  continued 
in  the  Stoves,  provided  the  Glai&s 
be  kej^t  open,  fb  that  they  wxf 
have  tree  Air  i  for  when  tmy  are 
Set  abroad,  the  great  Rains  which 
generally  fall  in  Summer,  together 
with  the  un(etrled  Temper  of  the 
Air  in  our  Climate,  does  greatly 
diminiih  their  Beauty  by  retaiding 
their  Growth,  and  Ibmetimes  in 
Wet  Sammers  they  art  lb  replete 
with  Moifture  as  to  rot  in  the  iuc- 
cceding  Winter  i  nor  will  thole 
Plinis  which  are  let  iibroad,  (I  mean 
the  tendfT  Sorts)  produce  thdr 
Flower?  and  Fruit  in  fuch  Plenty 
as  thole  wiiich  arc  conllautiy  prc- 
fervM  in  the  Houfe. 

The  third  Sort  is  fupposM  to  be 
the  Plant  upon  which  the  Cactatist* 
Fly  breeds  :  Theie  depolite  thdr 
Eggs  in  the  Center  of  the  Flower^ 
upon  the  Ciown  of  the  Ovary; 
and  when  they  arc  hatched,  the 
young  Inicds       upon  the  Fruit, 

which 
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which  i$  of  a  dccp-red  Colour  with- 
h  and  if  eaten  by  Men,  colours 
their  Urine  as  red  as  Blood  -y  which 
has  often  frighted  Strangers  who 
have  eaten  of  the  Fruit,  when  they 
have  thought  it  was  real  Blood 
which  they  voided,  tho*  there  arc 
no  ill  £fFc<f^s  attend  it. 

The  ninth  and  eleventh  Sorts  are 
leis  common  than  the  others,  and 
are  rarely  feen  but  in  very  curious 
Gardens:  Thefe  are  the  tendcreft 
of  them  all>  and  {hould  be  plac'd 
in  a  warm  Part  of  the  Stove  in 
Winter*  but  muft  have  very  little 
Water  given  them  at  that  Seafon, 
and  in  Summer  muft  always  be 
kept  in  the  Houfe,  for  they  v/ill 
not  hear  the  open  Air  in  the  Heat 
of  Summer,  which  is  feldom  very 
regular  in  this  Country. 

ORANGE;  viiie  Aurantium. 

ORCHARD  :  In  planting  of  an 
Orcb^zrJ,  great  Care  Ihould  be  had 
to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  that  iiicb 
Sorts  of  Fruit  as  are  adapted  to 
grow  upon  the  Soil  intended  to  be 
planted^  may  be  chofin,  otherwile 
there  can  be  little  Hopes  of  their 
fiicceedingi  and  it  is  for  want  of 
rightly  obierving  this  Method,  that 
we  fee  in  many  Cotuitries  OrcJfsrds 
planted  which  never  arrive  to  any 
tolerable    Degree   of  Perfection, 
their  Trees  flarving,  and  their  Bo- 
dies arc  either  cover 'd  with  iV  o{s, 
or  the  Baric  cracks  and  divide*:, 
both  which  are  evident  Signs  of 
the  Wcaknefs  of  the  l  rees  i  where- 
as,  if  indcad  of  apples,  the  Or- 
charJ  had  been  planted  with  Pears, 
Cherries,  or  any  other  fort  oJ  Fruit 
to  which  the  Soil  had  been  adapt- 
€d»  the  Trees  might  have  grown 
very  wel!»  and  produc'd  great  Quan- 
j^tios  of  Fruit. 

As  to  the  Poiitioa  of  an  Orelmrd 
(:f  vou  arc  at  full  Liberty  to 
cj^oiej  4  xifing  Giound»  open  to 


the  South  Eafl,  is  to  be  prcferr*d  | 
but  I  would  by  no  means  advi(e 
to  plant  upon  the  Side  ot  a  Hill, 
where  the  Declivity  is  very  great, 
for  in  fuch  Places  the  great  Rains 
do  commonly  wafh  down  the  bet- 
ter Part  of  the  Soil,  whereby  the 
Trees  would  be  deprived  of  piopr  r 
Kourifbmcnt:  But  where  the  Ri(e 
is  gentte,  it  is  of  great  Advanta2;e 
to  the  Trees,  by  admitting  the 
Sun  and  Air  between  them  better 
than  it  can  upon  an  tntirc  LeveU 
which  is  an  exceeding  Ben^  to 
the  Fruit»  by  diiUpating  Fogs,  and 
drying  up  the  Djmps,  which  when, 
detain'd  amongfl  the  Trees,  do 
mix  with  the  Air  and  render  it 
rancid :  If  it  be  defended  from  the 
rVeJiy  North,  and  Eaft  Winds,  it 
will  alio  render  the  Situation  ftill 
more  advantageous  i  for  it  is  chief- 
ly from  thoie  Quarters  that  Fruit- 
Trees  receive  the  greateft  Injury : 
Therefore,  if  the  Place  be  not  na- 
turally defended  from  theie  by  ri- 
iing  Hills  (which  is  always  to  be 
preferr'dO  then  you  ihoukl  plant 
large-growing  Timber-Trees  at 
ibme  Didmre  from  the  Orcimrdt 
to  an(wer  this  Purpole. 

You  (hould  alfo  have  a  great  Ke^ 
gard  to  the  Diftance  of  planting 
the  Trees,  which  is  what  few  Peo- 
ple have  rightly  confider'd ,  for  if 
you  p-'ant  them  too  clofe,  they  will 
be  liable  to  Bliglvs,  and  the  Air  be- 
ing hereby  pent  m  amongft  them, 
wiil  caufc  the  Fruit  to  be  ill-tafted, 
having  a  great  Quantity  of  damp 
Vapours  from  the  Pcrlpi ration  of 
the  Trees,  and  the  Exhalations 
irom  the  Earth  mixVi  with  it* 
which  will  be  imbib'd  by  the  Fruit* 
and  render  their  Juices  crude  aoi 
unwhoUbmc. 

Wherefore  I  can't  but  recom- 
mend the  Method  which  has  been 
lately  pradis'd  by  ibm^  particular 
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Gentlemen  with  very  good  Suc- 
ce(si  and  that  is.  To  plant  the 
Rows  of  Trees  foarfcorc  or  a 
Lundred  Feet  afunder,  and  the  Di- 
ftance  of  the  Trees  in  the  Rows 
threefcore  Feet :  The  Ground  be- 
tween the  Trees  they  plough  and 
fow  with  Wheat  and  other  Crops, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  were 
clear  from  Trees,  and  they  obfcrve 
their  Crops  to  be  fiill  as  good  as 
fho(e  quite  expos'd  (except  jud  un- 
der eacn  Tree  when  they  are  nown 
large  and  affind  a  great  Shade  i) 
and  by  thus  ploughing  and  tillin? 
the  Ground,  the  Trees  are  rendered 
more  vigorous  and  healthy,  fcarce- 
]y  ever  naving  any  Mols  or  other 
Marks  of  Poverty,  and  will  abide 
much  longer>  and  produce  better 
Fruit. 

If  the  Ground  in  which  you  in- 
tend to  plant  an  Orchard  has  been 
Pafturc  for  Ibme  Years,  then  you 
iliould  plough  in  the  Green  Sixfard 
the  Spring  before  you  plant  the 
Trees  i  and  if  you  will  permit  it 
to  lie  a  Summer  fallow,  it  will 
preatly  mend  it,  provided  you  ftir 
It  two  or  three  times,  to  rot  the 
Sward  o(  Grafs,  and  prevent  Weeds 
growing  thereon. 

At  Michaetmai  you  Ihould  plough 
it  pretty  deep,  in  order  to  make 
it  loofefor  tlic  Roots  of  the  Trees, 
which  flioulJ  be  planted  thereon 
in  O5lober,  provided  the  Soil  be 
d.yi  but  if  it  be  inoift,  the  Begin- 
ning of  MArcjp  will  be  a  better 
Sea  ion. 

When  you  have  finifSi'd  planting 
the  Trees,  you  fliould  provide  fome 
Stikes  to  lupport  them,  othcrwiie 
the  Wind  will  blow  them  out  of 
she  Ground;  which  will  do  them 
fnuch  Injury,  cfpcciilly  if  they 
liave  been  planted  Tome  Timej 
for  the  Ground  at  that  Seaibn  be- 
^  ing  warm,'  and  for  the  tdoQl  part 
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moid,  the  Trees  will  very  (boq 
pufli  out  a  great  Number  of  young 
Fibres,  which,  if  broken  off  by 
their  being  difplac'd,  will  greatly 
retard  the  Growth  cf  them. 

In  the  Spring  following,  if  the 
Sealbn  fhould  prove  dry,  you  fhouid 
cut  a  Quantity  of  green  Turf, 
which  muft  be  laid  upon  the  Sur- 
face of  the  Ground  about  their 
Rioots,  turning  the  Grafs  down- 
ward, which  wiU  prevent  the  Sun 
and  Wind  fW>m  drymg  the  Ground, 
whereby  the  Expence  of  Watering 
will  be  jfav'd  i  and  after  the  firS 
Year  they  will  be  out  of  Danger, 
provided  they  have  taken  well. 

Whenever  you  plough  the  Ground 
betwixt  thefe  Trees,  vou  muf^  be 
cirefiil  not  to  go  too  deep  amongft 
their  Root',  left  you  fhould  cut 
them  off,  which  would  grcitly  da- 
mage the  Trees:  but  if  you  do  it 
cautioufl}',  the  ftirring  of  the  Sur- 
fice  ot  the  Ground  will  be  of  great 
Benefit  to  them:  Tho*  you  fhould 
obfcrvc,  never  to  fow  too  near  the 
Trees,  nor  (tiffer  any  great-rootine 
Weeds  to  grow  about  them,  which 
would  exhauft  the  Goodned  of  the 
Soil,  and  ftarve  'em. 

If,  after  the  Turf  which  was 
hid  round  the  Trees  be  rotted,  you 
dig.it  gently  about  their  Roots*  it 
will  greatly  encourage  them. 

There  are  foinc  Pcrfbns  who 
plant  many  Sorts  of  Fruit  together 
in  the  lame  Orchard,  mixing  the 
Trees  altcrnatclv :  but  this  is  a  Me- 
thod  which  Oioiild  always  be  avoid- 
ed i  for  hereby  there  will  be  a  ve- 
ry great  Difference  in  the  Growth 
of  the  Trees,  which  will  not  on- 
ly render  'em  unfightly,  but  alio 
render  the  Fruit  upon  the  lower 
Trees  ill-tafted,  by  the  ull  ones 
over-fliadowing  them.  So  that  if 
you  are  dctermin'd  to  plant  {cvenl 
Sorts  of  Fruit  oa  the  ihnie  Spec. 

you 
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jaa  (hould  obftnre  to  place  the 
ufgcft  growing  Trees  rackward, 
and  £o  proceed  to  thofc  of  lefs 
Growth,  continuing  the  fame  Me- 
thod quite  through  the  whole  Pian- 
tationj  whereby  it  will  appear  at 
a  D  Uance  in  a  regular  Slope,  and 
the  Sun  and  Air  wiil  more  equally 
pafs  tiiroughouc  the  \v  \o  t  OrcharJy 
that  every  Tree  muy  have  an  equal 
Benefit  therefrom. 
'  The  Soil  of  your  Orchard  fhould 
alfb  be  mended  once  in  two  or 
three  Years  with  Dung,  or  other 
Manure,  which  will  aUb  be  ahfb- 
httelj  necef&ry  for  the  Crops  ibwa 

'  between:  So  that  where  Perfbns 
ure  not  inclinable  to  help  their  Cfr- 
gboTibi  where  the  Expence  of  Ma* 
Aute  is  pretty  great  i  yet  as  there  is 
a- Crop  expected  from  the  Ground 
bdidcs  the  Fruit,  they  will  the 
more  readily  be  at  the  Charge  up- 
on t]v\t  Account. 

In  making  choice  of  Trees  for 

•  an  Orchard^  you  fliould  always  ob- 
lervc  to  procure  them  from  a  Soil 
nearly  akin  to  that  where  they  arc 
to  be  planicd,  of  rather  poorer,  for 
if  you  hive  them  from  a  very  rich 
Soil,  and  that  wherein  you  plant 
tbiem  is  bat  indifeent,  thejr  will 
not  thrive  well,  e^ecially  for  four 
or  five  Years  after  planting:  So 
that  'tis  a  very  wrong  Prance  to 
make  the  Nurfery,  where  yotmg 
Trees  are  rais'd,  very  rich,  when 
the  Trees  arc  defign'd  for  a  mid- 
dling or  poor  Soil.  The  Trees 
fhould  alfb  be  young  and  thriving 
for  whatever  lomc  Perlons  may  ad- 
vife  to  the  contrary,  yet  it  has  al- 
ways been  oblcrv'd,  that  tho'  large 
Trees  may  grow  and  produce  Fruit 
after  being  removed,  they  never 
make  ib  good  Trees,  nor  are  lb 
long-liv'd,  as  thofc  which  are  plant* 
ed- while  young. 


Theie  Trees,  after  they  are  plants 
cd  out>  win  require  no  other  pru* 
ning  but  only  to  cut  out  dead 
Branches^  or  iiich  as  crois  each 
other  (b  as  to  render  their  Heads 
confiis'd  and  unlightly:  The  too 
often  pruning  them,  or  ^ho^tening 
their  Branches,  is  very  injurious, 
elpccially  to  Cherries  and  Scone- 
Fru  t,  which  will  gum  prodigi- 
ouQy,  and  decay  in  fuch  Places 
where  they  arc  cut :  And  the  Ap" 
pies  and  Pears  which  are  not  of  lb 
nice  a  Nature^  will  produce  a  grea- 
ter Quantity  of  lateral  Branches* 
which  wOl  fill  Che  Heads  of  the 
Trees  with  weak  Shoots  whenever 
their  Branches  are  thus  (horten'ds 
and  many  times  the  Fruit  is  here- 
by cut  off,  which,  on  many  Sorts 
of  Fruit-Trecs,  is  firft  producVi  at 
the  Extremity  of  their  Shoots. 

It  may  perhaps  feem  ftrange  to 
(bme  Perfbns,  that  I  fhould  recom- 
mend the  allowing  Co  much  Di- 
ftancc  to  the  Trees  in  an  Orchard, 
becauic  a  Imall  Piece  of  Ground 
will  admit  of  very  few  Trees  when 
planted  in  this  Method  :  But  they'll 
pleafe  to  obferve,  that  when  the 
Trees  are  grown  up,  they  will 
produce  a  great  deal  more  Fruit* 
than  twice  the  Number  whea 
planted  cloie,  and  will  be  vaftly 
better  tafted ;  the  Treea»  when  pla- 
ced at  a  large  Di (lance,  behig  ne-» 
ver  ib  much  in  Danger  of  Blight- 
ing  as  in  clofe  Plantations,  as  hath 
been  obfcrv'd  in  Herefordjlnre,  tli€ 
great  County  for  Orchards ^  where 
they  find  that  Orchards  lb  planted, 
or  lb  lituated,  as  that  the  Air  is 
pent  up  amongft  the  Trees,  the 
Vapours  which  arifc  from  the 
Damp  of  the  Ground,  and  the  Pcr- 
Ipiration  of  the  Trees,  collect  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  refie£):  it  in 
Streams  ib  as  to  caaie  what  thev 
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call  a  Tire-^Uft,  which  is  the  moft 
hurtful  to  their  Fruits ;  and  this  is 
moft  frequent  where  the  Qrclnurds 

arc  open  to  the  South-Sun>v 

But  as  Orchards  fhould  n^v^^r  be 
planted,  unlefs  where  large  Quanti- 
ties of  Fruit  are  delired,  lb  it  will 
be  the  lame  thing  to  allow  twice 
or  three  times   the  Quaniity  of 
Ground  i  lince  there  may  be  a  Crop 
of  Grain  of  any  Sort  upon  the  fame 
Flace  (as  was  before  uid  j)  fo  that 
there  i$  no  Lpis  of  Ground :  And 
for  a  Family  only  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  plant  an  Orchard  i  fince  a 
Kitchen-Garden  well  planted  with 
Elpaliers  will  aSbrd  more  Fruit 
,  %i\2r\  can  be  eaten  while  good,  efpe- 
cially   if  the  Kitchen-Garden  be 
proportion'd  to  the  Largenels  of 
the  Family :  And  if  CyJer  be  requi- 
red, theic  may  be  a  large  Avenue 
of  jip^de-Trets  extended   crofs  a 
neighbouring  Field,  which  will  ren- 
der it  plcafiiur,  and  produce  a  great 
Quantity  of  Fruit;  or  there  may 
be  Ionic  finglc  Rqws  of  Trees 
planted  to  fur  round  Fields,  ^c. 
which  will  hilly  oufwer  the  iamc 
Furpofe,  and  be  leis  liable  to  the 
'Skt'blafis  before-mention*d. 

ORCHIS  i  Satyrion>  or  Fool- 
Stones. 

The  CbttTMSlers  are ; 
It  hath  an  arwmnlous  FlffWiT,  an^ 
J^i»^  rf  fix  diJJimiUr  Leaves,  the 
five  tipptrmoft  of  which  are  fo  dif- 
pos'd  as  to  imitate  in  fame  mauiier  a 
Helmet  i  the  unt  'wr  ohe  being  of  ma- 
h'j  iih^ipes,  her.ded  for  the  mcfl  parr^ 
Uiid  tad  d,  fo)?H't  'i7'ut'i  retrcfetttiug  a 
v,ihed  Mnu,  foryictimes  a  Biitter-fiy, 
u  IWoiie,  a  rigcout  an  ^IpCy  a  Li- 
z..irdt  a  larrot,  a  l-ly,  and  other 
7hiu^s:  but  tki  EnifMlemm  sfter* 
wardi  betimes  ^  Fruit  Mvidid  mi0 
tkree*  Cells t  in  which  Mn  e^ntah^d 
fKAny  JiMaJ  Seeds*   7v  theff  ii$tti 
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fljotdJ  bi  addedy  The  Flowers  tttt 
lecied  into  «  Spike  i  And  the  Roots  are 
jlefhyt  fom^times  roundiflj  and  double 
Like  Tefticles,  [otnetimes  flaty  mnd  m 
a  manner  jloap'd  like  ss  Jtitmd* 
The  Species  are  j 

1.  Orchis  j  morio  masy  folds  ma- 
ctdatis.  C,  B.  P.  The  Male  Fool- 
ftoncs. 

2.  Orchis;  Morio foemina,  Turk* 
Theat.   The  Fenaale  Fool-ftones. 

3«  OacHisj  BurbsttisfiMts.  J,^, 
The  Lizard  Flower*  9r  Great  Goait- 
iloaes. 

4*  Orchis}  frntamess.  4  duff. 

little  Purple- flowerViOrribfi. 

Orchis  i  ibfatre  purpurea  y  odo* 
r/tta.  Tourn.  Sweet-unelling  dark- 
purple  Orclns. 

6.  Orchis  ;  purpurea,  fpica  con- 
gefta  pyramidali.  Rati  Sjfn,  Purple 
Tatc-flowcring  Orchis. 

7.  Orchis  i  odorara  mofchata^  fi- 
ve Monorchis.  C.  B.  P.  The  Yel- 
low Sweet  or  Musk  Orchis, 

8.  Orchis  i{fpiralis  alba  odorata. 
J.  B.    Triple  Ladies  Traces. 

9.  Orchis;  Utifolisif  hinnte  cu' 
chUq,  major.  Tmm,  The  Man  Or* 
cbis, 

io«  Orchis  i  smhropophors^  Or- 
istdis*'  Col.  £c.  Man  Ortbisg  with 
a  ferrugineous^  and  ibmetimcs  a 
green  Colour. 

1  r .  Orchis  ;  myodes,  gsile^^Sh 
lii  herbidis.  £•  The  common 
FiV  Orchis. 

II.  Okchis;  myodes  major.  Tark* 
Theat.    The  Greater  Fly  Orchis. 

15.  OiiCHiSi  ftifcijioray  galea  ©» 
a  lis  pHrpurafcentibu  f.  f.  B.  The 
Common  Humble  Ucc  ^atyrioM,  or 
Bcc-flower. 

14.  Orchis;  five  Jcfiiculus  Spbe^ 
goJes,  hirfuto  fiore.  J,  B.  HurnU^ 
Bee  S^tyrim,  with  green  Wings. 

if«  OtLcaii i  hermaphroStifS,  bie 
foliM.  J*  B.  Butter  fly  batyrion. 

16.  Or.^ 
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1 5.  Orchis^  h^oUa  tmm¥, 
ttkmri  ohUngo.  C.  B.  P.  The  Lefler 
Batter-fly  SMyrm. 

17.  Orchis  i  ptlmata,  fratenpSf 
Ut^a^  hnih  caUaribus.  C.  B.  P. 
The  Malc-handcd  Orchis^  #r  Male 
Satyrion  RoyaL 

t8*  Orchis  j  palmata,  pratenfts, 
mMculata.  C.  B,  P.  The  Fcmalc- 
hinded  Orchis,  «r  Female  SMiyrm 
Royal. 

19.  Orchis  i  fmlmata  minor,  cnU 
car  'ihus  oblongis.  C.  B.  P.  Red- 
handed  Orchisy  with  long  Spurs. 

20.  Orchis  i  palmata  minor ^  flo- 
re  luteo-viridi.  Rah  Syn,  Handed 
Orchis,  with  a  grcenifti  Flower,  iy 
fim  cmWJ,  The  Frog  OreMs. 

All  the^  Sorts  of  Orchh  frrow 
wQd  in  &7eral  Parts  of  England  i 
bat,  Ibr  the  extreme  Oddnels  and 
Beauty  of  their  Flowers,  deicrve  a 
Place  in  every  good  Garden :  And 
the  Reaibn  for  their  not  being  cul- 
tivated in  Gardens,  proceeds  from 
their  Difficulty  to  be  tranrpiantcd  : 
Tho*  this,  I  believe,  may  be  cafily 
overcome,  where  a  Perlbn  has  an 
Opportunity  ot  marking  their  Roots 
in  their  Time  of  Flowering,  and 
letting  them  rcmiin  until  their 
Leaves  are  decay'd,  when  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  with  Safety :  For  it 
is  the  fame  with  moft  Sorts  of  bul- 
bous or  fiefhy-rooted  Plants,  which, 
if  tranfplanted  befofe  their  Leaves 
decay,  icidom  live,  notwithftatid- 
ing  you  preierve  a  brge  Ball  of 
Earth  about  them ;  for  the  extreme 
Part  of  thcin  Fibres  extend  to  a 
great  Depth  in  the  Ground,  from 
whence  they  receive  their  Nou- 
nlhment ;  which  if  broken  or  da- 
rned by  taking  up  their  Roots, 
they  feldom  thrive  after  \  for  the' 
they  may  Ibmetimes  remain  alive  a 
Year  or  two,  yet  they  grow  wea- 
ker, until  they  quite  decay :  fo  rfiat 
whoever  woukl  cultivate  them. 
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(liould  learch  them  out  in  their 
Seafett  of  Fbwerifi^,  and  mark 
*tm\  and  when  thetr  Leaves  are 
deay*d  the  Roots  (hoold  be  taken 
up,  and  planted  In  a  Soil  and  Situa- 
tion as  nearly  refcmbling  that  where- 
in they  naturally  grow,  as  polTible^ 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive:  So. 
that  they  cannot  be  plac'd  all  in 
the  fiine  Bed  ;  for  fome  are  only 
found  upon  chalky  Hills,  others  in 
moift  Meadows,  and  fbme  in  (ha- 
dy  Woods,  or  under  Trees :  but  if 
their  Soil  and  Situation  be  adapted 
to  their  various  Sorts,  they  will 
thrive  and  continue  fevcral  Years, 
and,  during  their  Seafbn  of  Flow- 
ering, will  afford  as  great  Varieties 
as  any  Flowers  wh&  are  at  pre- 
ient  cultivated. 

The  firft  Sort  flowers  in  AfrUt 
and  is  very  common  in  Paftures 
and  bufliy  Places  in  moft  Parts  of 
England, 

The  iecond  Sort  flov/crs  in  May  • 
This  is  common  in  Failures  almoft 
cvcry-whcre. 

The  third  Sort  is  more  rare  than 
the  former :  This  is  found  in  a 
Lane  near  Dartford  in  Kent^  and  is 
one  of  the  largeft  of  all  the  Kinds : 
It  flowers  at  the  Lattcr-cnd  of 
May. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  upon  dry 
barren  Hills,  particularly  between 
Nmh/ktt  aod  GfMVifend :  This 
flowers  at  the  Latter-end  of  AfriL 

The  fifth  Sort  is  found  in  great 
Plenty  in  Wkftmorlartd^  but  partica<« 
larly  in  the  Meadows,  upon  both 
the  Banks  of  £deny  throughout  4- 
veral  Parifhes:  It  flowers  in  Mm. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  upon  dry, 
barren,  or  chalky  Hills  in  divers 
Parts  of  EngUnd:  This  flowers  in 
Jum. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  upop 
chalky  Hills,  but  is  pretty  rarcj  it 
is  particularly  found  upon  the  Hills 

near 
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n^  CMmflMfn  in  Ikrkfikif  aod 
bn  Gfigmagog  Hills  in  Gii»Mi(ff- 
/Wre;  It  flowers  in  May, 

The  ei|rlith  Sprc  flowers  in  JCii- 

This  grows  upon  dry  ftony 
Places,  as  alio  in  inoift  Pafturcs  in 
the  North  Parts  of  EngUiid. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  upon  Caw- 
fham  Hills,  as  aiib  uj?on  the  dry 
Banks  on  the  Road-ndc  between 
Creenbith  and  Northfleet  in  Kent  i 
and  flowers  in  May, 

Tib  tenth  Sort  is  foudd  about 
Harthfktt  with  .the  former,  and 
£6wers  about  the  .fame  time,,  as 
doth  alio  the  eleventh  ay  twelfth. 

The  thirteenth.  Sort  flowers  in 
^hm:  This  grows  upon  dry  Places 
in  many  Parts  of  England,  as  doth 
the  iburteentli  Sort»  which  flowers, 
in  Jlpril. 

The  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  Sorts 
grow  in  fhady  Places  in  divers  Parrs 
of  EngUnd:  They  both  flower  in 
Iday. 

The  feventcenth  and  eighteenth 
Sorts  grow  in  moill  Failures  very 
plentifully  i  the  fir  ft  flowering  in 
Id^f  the  other  in  Jtrnk. 

The  ninetemth  Sort  grows  in 
inoift  P^Eftuifesy  and  &>wers  in 

The  twentfcth  ^rt  grows  in  dry 

Paftures,  and  flowers  in  May. 

Thus  having  mentioned  the  fevc- 
ral  Places  oi  Growth,  and  the 
Times  of  thefc  Plants  Flowering,  it 
will  be  no  very  difficult  Task  for 
aPeribn  to  fearch  them  outj  which, 
if  it  happens  to  be  in  a  Place  where 
the  Roots  may  be  mark'd,  and  ta- 
ken up  after  their  Leaves  are  de- 
cay'd  (as  I  faid  before)  there  will 
be  little  Hazard  of  their  fucceed- 
isig :  But  if  you  are  obliged  to  take 
'em  up  in  Flower,  you  muft  be 
very  carefiil  to  preferve  as  much 
Earth  as  pofllble  to  their  Roots, 
othefwifi  there  can  be  little  Hopes 
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of  their  living,  (ior  (hould  t|iey 
be  kei»t  out  o(  the  Ground  longer 

than  till  you  can  conveniently  gee 
them  Home;  for  if  the  Aii;  dries 
the  Earth  about  'em,  they  will 
fljrink,  and  be  good  for  nothing} 
and  if  the  Earth  be  water'd,  the 
Roots  of  fuch  as  grow  upon  drv  ' 
Soils  will  rot  and  pcrifli ;  therefore 
you  iliould  be  very. careful  in  this  j 
Particular.  i 

ORIGANUM  i  Origany,  or  Ba-  j 
ftard  Marjoram.  j 
The  C^MTM&ers  are  \ 

h  bath  «  IdSMted  Flower,  tm^- 
ing  <f  Mi  Leaf,  whofe  Upper  Lip  is 
treBt  routtdijb,  mtd  diwdid  hue  iw9 1 
hiii  tin  Under  Hp  is  cut  swo  thn§ 
Segments :  Out  if  the  Flower-cup  «• 
j^s  the  Pbifital,  attended,  as  it  were^ 

four  Em^p's,  which  afterwards 
become  Jo  many  roundijh  Seeds  inclos  'd 
in  the  hlorver-cnp :  to  which  Jhould 
be  added.  The  Flowers  grow  in  fcaly 
Spikes,  fomewhat  refembiiag  thofi  if 
the  Mufcary. 

The  Species  arcj 

1.  Origanum  J  vulgare,  fpontA' 
neum.  J,  B.    W  iid  Marjoram. 

2.  Origanum  j  onftes,  C.  B.  P. 
Pot  Marjoram. 

Origamu;!!;  HeracleoticHm,Ctt' 
nil0galUnMcem  FlmH,C.B.P.  Win* 
ter  Sweet  Marjoram ;  vttlgo, 

4*  OnGJMVM,  /ylveJire»Jn(mili* 
C.B.P,  Dwarf  Wild  Ori^^iw.  j 

.     Origanum  ;  fyheftre,  fouis  VM-  j 
riegatis.Hort.Ed.   Wild  Marjoram,' 
with  variegated  Leaves.  i 

6.  Origanum  j  Orientale,  folio  brw  i 
nelU  glanco,  fiore  alio,  VaiU,  Ori- 
ental Wild  iVlarjoram,  with  a  Sclf- 
heal,  and  white  Flowers, 

There  are  fcveral  other  Species  of 
this  Plant  prefcrv'd  in  curious  Bo- 
tanick  Gardens,  for  Variety:  but 
as  they  arc  never  propagated  for 
Uie,  io  I  ihall  not  enumerate  them 
in  thisPkce; 
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The  6x0i  Sort  here  mentioii'd 
grows  wild  upon  dry  dulky  Hills, 
and  on  gravelly  Soils,  in  divers 
VutB  of  Engisnd,  and  is  gathered 
by  the  People  who  fupplv  the 
Markets  with  Medicinal  Heros  i  Co 
that  it  is  rardy  cultivated  in  Gar- 
dens. 

The  fccond  Sort  was  formerly 
more  cultivated  than  at  prclcnt: 
This  was  us'd  as  a  Pot-herb  for 
Soops,  C5^c.  but  of  late  Years  it  has 
been  almoft  ncgled:ed  :  It  is  faid 
to  grow  wild  in  ibme  Parts  of 

The  third  Sort  has  the  Appear- 
ance of  common  SwmtM^rjtrsm  i 
and  luving  a  iweet  Smell,  is  culti- 
vated in  many  Gardens  near  Lmhih 
and  brought  to  the  Markets  to  fup- 
ply  the  Want  of  Sweet  MarjorMm 
early  In  the  Seafbn,  before  the  Mar- 
joram (which  is  an  annual  Plant) 
can  be  procur'd,  and  is  us'd  by  the 
People  who  make  up  Nofegays. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  are 
prefer  v'd  as  Varieties  by  fomc 
People,  who  ufc  the  fourth,  many 
times,  as  a  Poc-herb,  inilead  ot  the 
fccond. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  brought  from 
the  Le-vant,  but  is  hardy  enough  to 
endure  the  ievereft  Cold  of  our 
Qimate  in  the  open  Air,  provided 
it  be  planted  upona  dry  Soil. 

The&  Plants  may  oe  all  propa- 
gated by  lowing  their  Seeds  in  the 
Manner  directed  for  MArjorMm^  and 
the  Plants  fhould  be  treated  in  the 
fime  Way,  therefore  I  (hall  torbear 
repeating  it  in  this  Place  :  They 
may  alio  be  propagated  by  parting 
their  Roocs,  or  planting  Cuttings 
in  the  Spring,  which,  if  watered 
and  (haded,  will  take  Root  in  a  few 
Days,  and  multiply  exceedingly. 

Their  Roots  will  abide  fcvxral 
Yca'-s  and  require  no  farther  Cul- 
ture uut  to  keep  them  dear  from 
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Weeds,  and  tranfplaA  them  everr 
Year»  btherwife^'they  will  erow  lb 
krge  as  to  rot  ia  the  Middle 
want  of  .  Air, 

ORNiTHOGALUM  i  Star  of 
Bethlehem. 

The  CharaSfers  arej 

It  hath  a  Lily  Flowerf  cmf9i*d 
of  fix  Petals  (or  Leaves)  rmgei 
circularly^  whofe  Centre  is  poJJefs'J 
by  the  Pointal,  which  afterwards 
turns  to  a  roumlijlj  Fruit,  which  is 
divided  into  three  Cells ^  and  fiWd 
with  roundijJ}  Seeds  :  To  which  mujl 
b$  added,  it  hath  a  bulbous  or  tu- 
ttrofe  RMt,  in  vhkh  it  differs  from 

The  Sfitiet  are; 

I.  Ornitbogalum  \  an^uftifiUttm^ 
majus,  fisribut  $x  Me  virtfcgutikts, 
C.  B.  P.  Spiked.  Star  of  Btthlehem, 
with  a  greenifli  Flower. 

1.  Ormithogalum  umbiUattm 
medium; anguftifolitm,C,B,f,  Com- 
mon Star  of  Bethlehem. 

3.  Ornithogalum  i  luteum.  C» 
B.  P.  Yellow  Starot  Bet  hi  hem. 

4..  Ornithogalum  j  mains,  fpi* 
catnmy  fiore  aUo.  C.  B.  P.  The 
Great  White  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

5*.  Ornithogalum  ;  fpicAtum^ 
flore  viridilaciefcente.  C.B.P,  Spiked 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  with  a  whitilh- 
grcen  Flower* 

6,  OaNiTHOGALUM ;  Imttmhfivt 
falUdum  majus.  C.B.F,  Great  Yel- 
low, or  Pale  Star  ot  Bethlehem. 

7*  Ornithogalum  ,*  Niafolita* 
num.y.B^  Starof  Naples; 

There  are  fcveral  other  Species  of 
this  Plant  menrion'd  by  Botaoick 
Writers  ;  but  thoie  here  enume- 
rated are  what  I  have  obierv'd  in 
the  £«(r////^  Gardens. 

Tliele  Plants  are  propagated  by 
Off- lets,  which  their  Roots  do 
commonly  produce  in  great  Plenty. 
The  bcft  Time  to  tranfplant  their 
Roots  is  in  Jnly»  when  their  Leaves 

are 
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tre  ieOLfd  i  for  if  they  be  remotM 
Ittte  in  Atttumn,  their  Fibres  will 
be  (toot  oat»  when  tbey  will  be 
very  apt  fo  ibfo,  if  diftUrb'd. 
They  (hoaid  have  a  light  fandy  Soil  j 
but  !^  muft  not  be  ovcr-dung'd, 
which  would  caufc  their  Roots  to 
decay.  They  may  be  intermix'd 
with  other  Bulbous-rooted  Flowers 
in  the  Borc'ers  of  the  Tleafure- 
Qarden^  where  they  will  afford  an 
i^reeable  Variety,  and  continue  in 
« long  Time.  Tbdr  Roots 
aced  m  be  traofphnted  oftener 
than  ercry  othdr  Yeir;  for  If  tbev 
W  ttken  up  every  Year»  they  wul 
not  increafe  fo  fAti  but  when  tbejr 
tre  fofo'd  to  renuin  too  long  un- 
remov'd,  they  wiD  hare  fo  many 
OfF-lcts  about  them  as  to  weaken 
their  blowing  Roots.  Thefe  may 
alio  be  propagated  from  Seeds, 
which  ftiould  be  fbwn  and  managed 
as  moft  other  Bulbous-rooted  Flow- 
ers, and  will  produce  their  Flow- 
ers in  three  or  four  Years  attcr 
fowing. 

ORNITHOPODIUM  i  Bird's- 
Foot. 

The  ChMTMStrs  are  $ 

Xr  hath  a  fapiUoiMtiMu  Thmer, 
mt  of  whofe  Zmpaltment  rifcs  thi 
JMntai,  which  afterwards  becomis 
n  hooked  jointed  Pod,  for  the  mofi 
fart  waved,  containing  in  each  Joint 
one  romdifh  Seed  :  To  which  mufl 
be  added,  Tfmt  fever  al  Pods  grow 
together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ro* 
fimhle  the  Foot  of  a  Bird. 
The  Species  are; 

I.  Orkithopodium;  radice  tuher- 
culis  nodofa.  C.  B.  P.  Bird's- Foot, 
with  a  knobbed  Root* 

!•  Ormithopodium  $  moitu.  C. 
B.  P.   The  Greater  BirdVFoot. 

3.  OkmiIhopodivM  j  SeorfhidfSf 
fiUattA  emfrejp.  Toum.  Cater- 
pilier  Bird's* Foot,  with  a  flat 
Fod. 
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4.  OaNiTBopoDtuM  ;  ^omtUei 
filio.  tottm.   BirdVFoot,  with  a 

Purilane  Leaf. 

Thcfc  Plants  are  propagated  by 
lowing  their  Seeds  m  the  Spring 
upon  a  Bed  of  light  frcfli  Earth, 
where  they  are  to  remain ;  (for 
they  feldom  do  well  when  they  arc 
tranfplantcd) ;  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully 
clcar'd  from  Weeds ;  and  where 
they  are  too  dole,  fbme  of  the 
Plants  Ihodd  be  jfwll'd  out,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  remaming  Ones  abodt 
ten  Inches  afiinder.  Jn  Jum  thde 
Plants  will  flower,  and  the  Seeds 
Will  rroen  in  Auguff,  Ttoe  is  no 
great  Beauty  in  them ;  but  for  the 
Variety  of  their  jointed  Pods,  they 
arc  prefcrv'd  by  Ibme  curiqus  Per- 
Ions  in  their  Plcafure  -  Gardens ; 
where,  if  their  Seeds  be  Town  in 
Patches  in  the  Borders,  each  Sort 
diflindtly  by  itfelf,  and  the  Plants 
thinn'd,  leaving  only  two  at  each 
Patch,  they  will  require  no  farther 
Care ;  and  will  add  to  the  Variety, 
efpecially  where  the  Snail  and  Co- 
tmrfUUr  Plants  are  preftnr'd,  which 
are  very  proper  to  inrerniiSt  with 
them.  They  are  all  annual  Plants^ 
which  perifli  foon  after  their  Seeds 
arc  ripe. 

OROBUS;  Bitter  Vetch- 
The  CharaHers  are; 

It  hath  a  papllionaceons  Ftoieer, 
confi fling  of  the  Standard,  the  Keel, 
and  the  Wings  out  of  whofe  Em- 
pa  lement  rifes  the  Point  al  wrapt  up 
in  the  Membrane,  which  afterwards 
becomes  a  round  Pod,  full  of  Oval' 
fjjap'd  Seeds :  To  which  mufl  he  ad- 
ded. That  two  Leaves  Join'd  together 
pom  ufon  M  tSat  ends  in  4 
Point. 

The  S foots  m% 

I.  Oaoaus;  filvatims,  furfurens^ 
i/emus,  C.  B.  P.  Vernal  Purple^ 
Wood  Bitter^Vetch* 

%•  Oao- 
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s.  Orobus  ;  fylvmieus  mfirus. 
Jtjui  Syn,  EngUfh  Wood  Bitter- 
Vecch. 

3.  Orobus  i  fylvatieusy  foliis  ob* 
longis  glahris*  Toum,  Wood,  or 
tiaith  Peas. 

4.  Orobus  }  fylvaticusy  foliis  1/1- 
dg.  C.  B.  P.    Wood  OrolfMs,  with 

Vetch- Lcr.vc*s. 

f.    Orobus  j    Utifolius,  repens, 
filic^Ha  piirva,  Boerh.  hid.  Broad- 
leavM    Creeping  Orobus ^    with  a 
1  mall  Pod,  commonly  cali'd,  Vcuetiaa 
Vcrch. 

The  firfl  of  thefc  Plants  was 
brought  from  Germany,  where  it 
grows  in  the  Forcfts  in  great  Plenty, 
as  alio  about  Gtrnv^t  but  it  is  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  CM  ot  our 
Osmate  in  the  open  Air»  provided 
it  be  planted  in  a  dry  Soil.  This 
may  be  propagated  either  from 
Seeds  or  by  parting  the  Roots  in 
the  Spring.  If  you  fow  the  Seeds, 
you  fliouUi  obfervc  to  put  them 
pretty  early  into  the  Ground  betore 
the  dry  Weather  comes  on,  other- 
wife  the  Seeds  will  nor  come  up: 
As  you  fliould  alio  tranfplant  the 
Roors  juft  before  they  begin  to 
lltooc,  or  clfe  their  Flowers  wiii  be 
very  weak.  The  Roots  ot"  this 
Plant  will  abide  many  Years,  and 
fpring  up  freth  every  Year,  and  in 
ji^rU produces  (ine  Spikes  of  purple 
Pct-bloom  Flowers,  which  are  iuc- 
cceded  by  ilrait  black  Pods  two 
Inches  )ong»  containing  leveral 
fouodidi  bitter  Seeds. 

The  fccond  and  third  Sorts  grow 
wild  in  Woods  and  Owdy  Places  in 
divers  Parts  of  EngUnd^  where, 
during  their  Scafon  of  Flowering, 
they  make  a  handfome  Appearance i 
and  when  iraniplanred  under  Hedges 
in  a  Garden,  they  will  thrive  cx- 
trcamly  well,  and  produce  great 
Quantities  of  FlowcTS  every  Spring. 

Vol.  il. 
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The(e  were  tbrmerly  recom  mend* 
ed  by  Dr.  Ufier,  to  be  Town  for 
Fodder,  as  a  great  Improvement  i 

but  I  believe  them  not  very  proper 
ior  that  Purpolc,  lince  they  leldoni 
thrive  well  when  cxpos'd  to  the 
Sun,  nor  will  they  ever  rife  to  any 
conliderable  Height,  their  Branches 
trailing  upon  rliC  Ground,  utilefs 
they  are  luppoireJ,  fb  that  in  a 
wet  Sealbn  ihty  would  be  apt  to 
rot. 

The  fourth  Sort  rifca  to  be  two 
or  three  Feet  high,  and  haih  ftrong 
upright  Stalks  $  upon  which,  in 
Mayt  are  produc'd  great  Quantities 
of  purple  Flowers,  which  are  iiiC'* 
ce^ed  by  loi^  ^rait  Pods,  con- 
taining oblong  bitter  S^cds.  The 
Root  of  this  Plant  will  abide  many 
Years  \  the  Stalks  decaying  in  Win* 
ter,  but  do  fpring  up  again  the 
fuccc  din;];  Year:  It  delights  in  a 
dry  ticfli  Soil,  and  dcfcrves  a  Place 
in  lar<rc  Borders  under  the  Shade  of 
Trees,  where  ic  will  thrive  well, 
and  makea  handlbmc  Appearance. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  formerly  pre* 
fcrv'd  in  the  Gicen-houfe  as  a  ten- 
der Plant,  but  will  endure  the  Cold 
of  our  Climate  very  well,  if  planted 
in  a  dry  Soil  i  and  tho(e  Roots 
which  are  planted  in  the  full  Ground* 
will  produce  much  ftronger  Flow* 
ers  than  thole  preferv'd  in  Pots. 
This  Plant  flowers  in  April,  but 
feldom  produces  good  Seeds  in  this 
Country. 

Thcle  Plants  may  all  be  propa- 
gated  either  from  Seeds,  or  by 
parting  of  their  Roots,  in  the  man- 
ner direcfed  for  tlic  firft  Sorti  and 
if  rightly  difpos'd  in  the  Borders  of 
a  Garden,  do  afford  an  agreeable 
Variety :  And  fince  they  are  hardy, 
req^uiring  but  little  Culture,  they 
delerve  a  Flass  in  every  good 
Garden. 

r  pRYZA) 
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ORY2A;  Rice. 
The  Ch^roBtrs  are; 

Jt  hMth  its  GrMhs  S/pos*4i  uit9  s 
TtmcU,  which  art  Mlmoji  of  an  oval 
figure y  and  are  cover' d  with  M  thick 
Husky  fomewhat  /iiErf  Barley. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this 
Plant;  viz. 

Oryza;  Matth.  Rice. 

This  Cn%'\n  is  i^rcatly  cultivated 
in  mofl:  of  the  Eaftern  Countries, 
where  it  is  the  chief  Support  of 
the  InhaSitanf;  ;  and  great  Quan- 
tities of  it  arc  brought  into  England 
and  other  f/wo/^f/Mf  Countries  every 
Year,  where  it  is  in  great  Efteem 
for  Puddings,  it  being  too 
tender  to  be  produc*d  in  thefe 
Northern  Countries,  without  the 
AiTtlUnre  of  artificial  Heat :  But 
from  fome  Seeds  which  were  for- 
merly {cnt  to  South-Carolina y  there 
have  been  great  Qinntities  produc'd, 
and  it  tound  to  fuccecd  equally 
as  v/c*!l  there  as  in  if.  native  Coun- 
try, which  i-^  a  very  c;reat  Im- 
provement to  our  American  Settlc- 
incnrs. 

This  Plant  grows  upon  moiH: 
Soils,  where  the  Ground  can  be 
llow'd  over  with  Water  after  ft  Is 
come  up  j  (b  that  whoever  would 
,  cultivate  it  in  England  for  Curioiity, 
Ihoukt  low  the  Seeds  upon  a  Hot- 
bed :  And  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  fliould  be  tranl "planted 
into  Pots  fill'd  with  rich  light  Karth, 
and  plac'd  in  Pans  of  Water,  which 
fl)Ould  be  plung'd  in'^o  a  Hot- bed, 
and  a-^  the  Water  wallcs,  fo  it 
mull,  from  Time  to  Time,  be  re- 
new d  again  :  In  'July  thcic  Plants 
may  be  fct  abroad  in  a  warm  Si- 
tuation, iViW  prell'rvin^  the  Water 
in  the  Pans,  othcrvvifc  they  will 
not  thrive;  and  towards  the  latter 
Knd  of  jiugujl  they  will  produce 
their  Grain,  which  will  ripen  tole- 
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raUy  weU»  provided  the  Aatama 
proves  favourable. 

OSIER ;  vide  Salix. 

OSMUNDA  REG  ALTS;  Ofinuad 
Royal,  or  Flowering  Fern. 

We  have  two  Sfecies  of  this  Plant 
in  Englandy  viz. 

I.  OsiA\J^D A  i  vulgaris  ^  falu' 
firis.  Jnjl.  R.  H.  Common  Marib 
Ofmund  Royal. 

1.  OsMUNDA ; /c/ii/  lunatis.  Inft^ 
H.  R.  Ofmund  Royal,  with  Moon- 
wort  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  is  fometimcs  ufcd 
in  Medicine.  This  grows  vpoa 
Bogs  in  divers  Parts  of  I/^tind, 
from  whence  the  Roots  may  be 
procured*  and  pbnted  In  a  moift 
Soil  and  a  (hady  Situation,  where 
they  will  thrive  tolerably  well.  The 
beft  time  for  traniplanting  them  is 
early  in  the  Sprii^,  before  they 
begin  ro  fiioot. 

The  iccond  Sort  is  found  in  Tark- 
fiire,  and  ibme  other  Northern 
Counties,  but  is  feldom  prcierved 
in  Gardens. 

OX-EYE  J  vide  Buphthalmum. 

QXYACANTHAi  vide  get- 
berrts. 

OXYS;  Wood  Sorrd. 
The  CharaBers  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Bell-Jhap'd  Fieimer,  CM' 
fifling  cf  cm  Leafy  having  hs  M» 
vide  expanded,  and  cut  into  fiviral 
Livifions  ;  the  Feintal  which  rifes 
from  the  JFUwiT-cup  becomes  an 
oh  iong  membranous  Frw/f,  divided 
into  fi-ie  fcminal  Cells,  opening  out- 
-ward  from  the  Bafe  to  the  Topy  and 
enclojmg  Seeds  rvhirh  often  /tart  from 
their  Lodges,  6y  rc/i  on  of  the  eiajhck 
Force  of  the  Membrane  vhich  ia- 
vohes  them. 

The  Species  are; 

l«  OxYs,  jbre  albo.  Injl.  H.  K. 
Common  Wood  Sorrel,  with  a 
white  Flower* 

2.  QXYSi 
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!•  OiYS  'y  jiore  purturufcenti,  tnfi. 
K.  H.  Wood  Sorrel>  with  a  pur- 
pliib  Flower. 

5.  OxYsi  lutea.  J,B.  Wood 
Sorrel,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

4.  OxYS  ;  lHtea,y  Americana,^  ere- 
Bior.  Infi,  K.  H.  Upright  yciiow 
American  Wood  Sorrel. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in 
moid  Woois  and  other  fhady  Places 
in  divers  Parts  of  EngUndy  and 
flowers  in  A^il  and  Mav.  This  is 
the  Sort  wfuch  is  dire&ed  the 
College  of  Phyficians  to  be  Uttd  in 
Medicine,  but  the  Markets  are  ge- 
iierall/  fupplied  with  the  fourth 
Sort,  which  is  not  near  fb  good, 
having  very  little  tafte :  The  People 
who  cultivate  Medicinal  Plants  have 
pnopiigated  this  Sort  in  their  Gar- 
dens, hecaule  it  ^rows  tall  and 
branches,  fo  that  tiiey  can  readily 

father  and  tic  it  up  in  Bunches  for 
ale,  whereas  the  true  Sort  grows 
clolc  to  the  Ground,  an^l  each  Leaf 
rifcs  with  a  Footftalk  from  the 
Root,  which  renders  it  troublefomc 
to  gather  in  Qaantitics ;  but  thole 
who  uie  it  in  Medicine  Ihould  always 
be  careful  to  have  the  true  Sort. 

The  iecond  Sort  is  a  Varietv  of 
the  firft.  dicing  only  in  the  Colour 
of  its  Flower*  This  is  found  in  the 
North  of  En^Und,  and  is  prcferved 
inibme  curious  Gardens  for  Variety. 
Thcfe  two  Sorts  are  abiding  Plants> 
and  multiply  very  raft  by  their  creep- 
ing Roots.  They  (hould  be  pbated 
in  a  moifl  lhady  Border,  where  they 
will  thrive  eyrcmcly  well. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  abiding  Plant, 
and  incrcalcs  greatly  by  its  creeping 
Roots,  as  alio  from  Seed,  but  this 
is  Ibmcwhat  tender,  and  requires 
Shelter  in  ievere  Frofls.  This  is 
preferved  for  Variety,  but  is  not  £6 
good  as  the  firfl  for  Ufe. 

The  fourth  Sort  Is  an  annual  Plant, 
tlus  was  originally  brought  from 
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North  vf^wmV^,  but  where  it  Is  once 
fufFcr'd  to  iced,  it  will  maintain 
itfclt  in  a  Garden,  and  is  very 
hardy,  lb  that  at  jwcfent  it  is  be- 
come more  common  in  the  Londc9 
Markets  than  our  own  Sort. 
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PADUSi  vide  Ccrafus. 
t&omki  The  Peony. 
The  dMrs^ers  are  1 
It  hath  a  Flower  gomfos^J  of 

fevcral  Leaves,  which  are  placed  or- 
Sicularfyt  and  expand  in  Form  of  a 
Rofci  out  cf'tvhcfe  Empalement  rifis 
the  Pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes 
a  Fruhy  in  which  fiveral  little  Horns 
l>?7it  doTvnvpar,ij\  /ir»  gather  dy  as  it 
were,  in:o  a  little  Head,  i  y  'r\I  with 
Down,  opening  lengthwife,  Ci/-^taitiin^ 
many  glocaUr  Seeds. 
The  Species  are ; 
I.  P/£ONiAi  folio  nigficante,  fplen" 
dido,  qtu  Mas.  C.  B.  P.  The  Male 
feony. 

a.  ?MomA  i  Mas,  major,  pre 
tnearmtQ.  Hert,  Eyjl.  The  greater 
Male  feony,  with  a  Flcfh-colour*d 
Flower. 

3.  PAONtA  ;  communis  vel  K»» 
mina.  C,S.P»  The  Female  Pfony. 

4.  PiBONIA;  Kr;>':;,.T,  J!cre  pleno, 
rtibro,  r/tajore.  C.  B,  F,  Female 
Teeny,  with  a  larger  double,  red 
Flower. 

f.  PyiLONlA  j  pLno  flore,  ruhro'l 
minor.  J.  B.  Fetny,  with  a  Icflcr, 
double,  red  Flower. 

6.  P/^:qm  a  j  fjre  exalbido,  fleno^ 
major.  C.  B.  F.  Greater  Feony,  witti 
a  double,  whitifli  Flower. 

7.  PifipNXAi  LufitanieMy  fiore fim^ 
fliciy  ederate,  Portugal  P«pi^,  with 
a  Tingle  ^wee^^centra  Flower. 
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There  arc  fomc  other  Varieties 
of"  theib  Plant-;,  which  are  prefl-rv'd 
in  fomc  of  the  curious  Botanick 
Gardens  abroad  ;  but  thofe  here 
laention'd  are  all  the  Sorts. I  have 
obierv'd  in  the  EngU{h  Gardens. 

The6rftof  thele  Sorts,  is  chief! v 
propagated  for  the  Roots,  which 
are  us'd  in  Mcdicinej  for  the  Flow- 
ers being  lingle,  do  not  afford  near 
fo  much  Pieafure  as  thofe  with 
double  Flowers,  nor  will  they  abide 
near  lb  long  in  Beauty. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  larger 
fingle  Flowers  than  the  firfl:,  out 
they  arc  of  a  paler  Colour  :  This  is 
prel'ervVi  by  Pcrfons  who  nrc  cu- 
rious in  collecting  the  various  Kinds 
of  Flowers,  but  is  not  fo  much 
eileem*d  as  thofe  which  follow. 

Ail  the  Sorts  with  double  Flow- 
ers are  preferv'd  in  curious  Gardens 
for  the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers; 
which,  when  intcrmix'd  with  other 
large  growing  Plants  in  the  Borders 
of  large  Gardens,  do  add  to  the 
Variety,  and  the  F'owcrs  arc  very 
ornamental  in  Bafoiis  or  Flower- 
pots, when  plac'd  iu  Rooms. 

They  are  all  extremely  hardy, 
and  will  grow  in  almoll  any  Soil 
or  Situation,  which  renders  them 
more  valuable,  for  they  will  thrive 
under  the  Shade  of  Trees  j  and  in 
iuch  Places  they  will  continue  much 
longer  in  Beauty. 

They  are  propagated  by  parting 
their  Koors,  which  multiply  very 
fart.  The  bcfl  Scafon  for  trant 
planr-r  g  them,  is  towards  the  latter 
End  of  Aiigufi,  or  the  Bc;;inning  of 
Sepiemncr\  for  if  they  are  rernov'd 
afrtr  rhc!r  Roots  have  (hot  out 
new  Fibres,  they  fcldom  flower 
flrongthc  lucceeding  Summer. 

hi  pari;nt<  of  thefe  Roots,  you 
fhouid  ?iwj)s  obierve  to  prefer vc 
a  Bud  upon  the  Crown  of  each 
OiT-fcty  oihvTwife  they  v^iU  come 


to  nothings  nor  fliould  you  divide 
the  Roots  too  fmall,  (efpccially  if 
you  have  regard  to  their  blowing 
tiic  following  Year)  j  for  when 
their  OS'iets  are  weak,  they  many 
times  don't  flower  the  iiicceeding 
Summer,  or  at  leail  produce  but 
one  Flower  upon  each  Root:  But 
where  you  would  multiply  thera  in 
Quantities,  you  may  divide  them 
as  fmall  as  you  pleafc,  provided 
there  be  a  Bud  to  each  Off-fet  j  but 
then  they  fliouL'  be  phnted  in  a 
Nurfery-Dcd,  for  a  Seafon  or  two, 
to  gen  Strength,  before  they  arc 
plac'd  in  the  Flower-Garden. 

The  finj^le  Sorts  m:iy  be  propa- 
g  ted  Irom  Seeds  ('which  they  ge- 
nerally produce  in  large  Quantities, 
where  the  Flowers  are  permitted 
to  remain)  \  which  ihould  be  ibwn 
in  the  Middle  of  Auguft  upon  a 
Bed  of  light  frefh  Earth,  covering 
them  over  about  half  an  Inch  thick 
with  the  fame  light  Eirth  :  The 
Spring  following  the  PImts  wil! 
come  up  i  when  they  Ihould  be 
carefully  clear'd  from  Weeds,  and 
in  very  dry  Weather  refrcfli'd  with 
W:iter,  which  will  greatly  forward 
rh':ir  Giowth.  In  this  Bed  they 
Ihouid  remain  two  Years  before 
they  arc  tranfplanted,  obfcrving  in 
Autumn,  when  the  Leases  are  de- 
cay'd,  to  Ipread  fome  frefh  rich 
Earth  over  the  Beds  about  an  Inch 
thick,  and  confbntly  to  keep  them 
decir  from  Weeds. 

\\  Ii  c  n  you  tranfplant  them,  (which 
fhouid  be  done  in  September)  you 
muft  prepare  fbme  BcdJ  of  frefh 
light  Earth,  which  O-ould  be  dug 
and  well  cleans'd  from  ihe  Roots 
of  all  noxious  Weeds  then  plant 
the  Roo's  therein  fix  Inches  blun- 
der, ani  about  three  Inches  deep. 
In  thcle  Beds  they  may  remain 
until  theyfioweri  after  which  -  icy 
may  be  tranfplanted  whc:  .  vou 
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defign  they  (hoald  grow.  It  is  very 

probable  there  may  be  fomc  Va- 
rieties obtainVl  from  the  Seeds  of 
thefe  Plants,  as  is  common  in  mod 
other  Flowers  fo  that  thofc  which 
produce  beautiful  Flowers  may  be 
pljc'd  in  the  Flowcr-Gardcn,  but 
iuch  as  coiuinue  linglc  or  ill-colour'd, 
may  be  planted  in  Beds  to  propa- 
gate for  medicinal  Ulc. 

The  Portugal  Peony  may  alfb  be 
propagated  either  by  Seeds  or  part- 
ing ot  the  Roots  In  the  lame  Man- 
ner as  tiie  other  Sorts>  but  fhould 
have  a  lighter  Soil,  and  a  warmer 
Situation.  The  Flowers  of  this 
kind  are  Hnele,  hut  do  finell  very 
iweet,  which  renders  it  worthy  of 
a  Pi  ace  in  every  good  Garden. 
PALlURUSi  Chrift's Thorn. 

The  Charathrs  are  ; 
Jt  huth  long  Jljarp  Spines ;  the 
Tlorver  conjijls  of  jiue  Letivesy  which 
expand  in  Fonn  of  a  Role ;  out  of 
the  Flower- cup  (which  is  divided  into 
feveral  Segments )  rifes  the  Vointal^ 
"which  becomes  a  bruit  fjjap  d  like  a 
Bonnet,  having  a  Hhell  almojl  glo^ 
bular,  which  is  divided  into  tkn$ 
dlls,  in  rf  which  h  cantMd 
Me  roundijh  Seed, 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this 
Plant,  wz^ 
Paliurus}  Ded.  Chrift*s  Thorn. 
This  is  by  many  Peribns  fup- 
posM  to  be  the  Plant  from  which 
the  Crown  of  Thorns  which  was 
put  upon  the  Head  of  our  Saviour, 
was  compos'd  :  The  Truth  of 
which  is  iupported  by  many  Tra- 
vellers of  Credit,  who  afHrm,  That 
this  is  one  of  the  mod  common 
Shrubs  in  the  Country  of  Jtidea  j 
and  from  the  Piiablenefs  of  its 
Branches,  which  may  be  cafily 
wrought  into  any  Figure,  it  may 
afford  a  Probability, 

It  nuy  be  propagated  by  laying 
down  its  tender  Branches  in  tlie 
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Spring  of  the  Year;  which  if  care- 
fully fupply'd  with  Water  in  dry 
Weather,  will  take  Root  in  a  Year's 
rime,  and  may  then  be  taken  off 
from  the  old  Plant,  and  tranipUnted 
wh*:re  it  is  to  remain. 

The  bcft  Time  for  tranfplanfing 
this  Plant  is  in  the  Beginning  of 
April,  jufl  before  it  bc^^ins  to  flioot, 
obferving  to  lay  Ibme  Mulch  upon 
the  Ground  about  their  Routs  to 
prevent  *em  from  drying,  as  alio  to 
rtfreib  them  now  and  then  with  a 
little  Water  until  they  have  taken 
firc/h  Root,  after  which  they  will 
require  but  very  little  Care.  They 
are  very  hardy,  and  will  grow  to 
be  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  if 
planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  warm 
Situation.  There  is  little  Beauty 
in  this  Plant,  but  it  is  kept  inCar- 
dca  as  a  Curiolicy. 

PALMA  i  The  Pahn-Tcee. 

The  Char/Uiers  arc ; 
It  hsth  M  /ingle  tmhmui^d  Stdlki 
the  Leaves  tm  Hfpos^d  his  s  cirfidMr 
Farm  en  the  T^pt  which  whets  they 
wither,  «r  fiUl  off  with  Age^  new 
ones  MhfMys  ari/e  ttt  ef  tin  Middle 
^  the  remaining  ems 'j  among  which, 
certain  Sheaths  er  plain  Twigs  krenk 
forthy  opening  from  the  Bottom  to 
the  Top,  very  full  of  Slemrs  and 
Cistfiers  of  EmSryo's. 

The  Species  are ; 

I.  Palm  A ;  ma  jor^  C,  B,  P.  The 
^eater  Palm  or  Date-tree. 

1.  pAi.MAi  minor.  C.B.P,  The 
Dwarf  P#«iiw,^ with  prickly  Foot- 
ftalks. 

5;.  Palm  A  ;  Brafdienfis,  pruni^ 
fera,  folio  plicatili,  feu  jlihelliformi, 
caitdic:  fqnamato*  Rail  Hijl,  The 
Palmctto-trcc. 

4.  Palmar  altijjima,  non  fpinofa, 
frnhu  pruniformi,  minore,  racemofo, 
fparfo.  Sloan.  Cat.  The  Cabba^ 
tree. 

P  3  jr.  Palmai 
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f.  Palm  A  foliorum  peJiculh  j^i- 
mftst  fruHn  pruniform,  Ittteo,  oUofo* 
Sloan,  Cat,   The  oHy  falm-tne, 

6.  Palma  i  tM  fpinofa,  majer, 
fmSu  frumfmrn.  Slomu  Cat*  The 
great  Macaw-tree. 

7.  PalHA  i  humilUy  BaBylifera, 
raMce  rtpentiffimd  foholt^a,  folio 
jl.ibeUiformi,  pedunculo  vix  fpinofo, 
Moerh.  ImL  The  Dwarf  Palm, 
with  fcai  ccly  aoy  Prickles^  upon  the 
Foot-ftalks. 

8.  Palma  i  foUis  longijJJmu,  pen- 
diculisy  affqite  ullo  pedunculo  cx  cau- 
dle e  f  Uho  enatij,  Bocrh.  Ind,  The 
Dragon-tree. 

9.  Palma  i  Japonica,  fpinojis  pt- 
duultJ,  polypodii  fiUo,  Par,  Mai. 
The  Palm-tree  from  yapan,  with 
prickly  Foot*(blks,  and  a  Leaf  like 
Polypof^. 

There  are  ieveral  other  Sorts  of 
Talms  which  grow  in  the  Ea^  and 

Wefl- Indies y  but  thofe  here  men- 
tioo'd  arc  all  I  have  obfcrv'd  now 
growing  in  the  Englifi}  Oardcns. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  calily  pro- 
duc'd  from  the  Seeds  (provided 
thf^y  are  freflOi  which  O^.ould  be 
fown  in  Pot3  fili'd  with  lip^ht  rich 
Earth,  und  plun^'d  into  a  Hot -bed 
ot  Tanners  Barkj  which  (liould  be 
kept  in  a  moderate  Temper,  and 
the  Earth  Irequently  refrefh'd  with 
Water. 

When  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  (hould  be  each  planted  into  a 
ieparate  fraall  Pot  fiii'd  with  the 
fame  li^l^t  rich  Earth,  and  phingVi 
into  a  I  lot- bed  again,  obJferving  to 
refrefli  'em  with  Water,  as  alio  to 
let  them  hive  Air  in  Proportion  to 
tlie  Wurmih  of  the  Scafon,  and 
the  Bed  m  wJiich  they  arc  plac'd : 
D:iring  the  Samnur-time,  they 
lli'.Ki.d  remain  in  the  iiimc  Mot-bed, 
but  in  Aupijl  you  (liould  let  them 
have  a  great  Share  of  Air  to  harden 
them  againfi:  the  Approach  of  Win- 


ter i  for  if  they  arc  too  much  forc'd, 
they  will  be  ib  tender  as  not  to  be 
pieierv'd  through  the  Winter  withr 
oat  much  Dificulty,  especially  if 
you  have  not  the  Convemeacy  of 
a  Bark-Stove  to  keep  them  in. 

The  Beginning  oiOSober,  you  muft 
remove  the  Plants  into  the  Stov^ 
placing  them  where  they  may  have 
a  great  Share  of  Heat  (thcfc  being 
jfbraewhat  tenderer,  while  young, 
than  after  they  have  acquir'd  ibmc 
Strength)  j  tho'  indeed,  they  may 
be  Ibmetimcs  preicrv'd  alive  in  a 
cooler  Situation,  yet  their  Progrcii 
would  be  fo  much  retarded,  as  not 
to  iccover  their  Vigour  the  fuc- 
cecdfngSammer:  Nor  it  it  worth 
the  Trouble  of  raifing  theib  Plants 
from  Seeds,  where  a  Perdbo  has 
not  the  Convcniency  of  a  good 
Stove  to  forward  theur  Growth  | 
for  where  this  is  wanting,  they 
will  not  grow  to  any  toler^jk  Size 
in  eight  or  ten  Year^. 

Whenever  thefe  Plants  arc  re- 
mov'd,  (which  fhould  be  done  once 
a  Year)  you  muft  be  very  careful 
not  to  cut  or  injure  their  large 
Roots,  which  is  very  hurtful  to 
them,  but  you  fliould  clear  oiF  all 
the  fmall  Fibres  which  are  incline- 
able  to  Mouldioefs  i  for  if  the&  are 
left  oot  they  will.  In  time»  decay, 
and  hinder  the  frefli  Fibres  from 
coming  out,  which  will  greatly  ic* 
tard  the  Growth  of  the  Plants. 

The  Soil  in  which  thefe  Plants 
ihould  be  plac'd,  muil  be  composed 
in  the  following  Manner,  viz,.  A 
third  Part  of  light  frclb  Earth  taken 
from  a  Pafture-ground  ;  a  third  Part 
Sea-find,  and  the  other  Part  rotten 
Dung  or  Tanners  Bark :  Thcle 
fiiould  be  carefully  mix'd,  and  laid  in 
a  Heap  three  or  four  Months  at  leaft, 
bctbrc  it  is  us'd,  but  fliould  be  often 
tum'd  over  to  prevent  the  Growth 
of  Weeds,  and  to  fweetcnthp  Earth. 

'  Yoa 
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You  IhouM  alio  obierve  to  allow 
them  Pots  proportionable  to  the 
Sizes  of  the  Plants,  but  you  muft 
never  let  them  be  toojarge,  which 
is  of  worfc  Coii(equen-c  than  it' 
they  are  too  fmall.  During  the 
Summer-feafon,  they  fliouid  be  fre- 
quently refrcnVd  with  Water,  but 
you  muft  be  careful  not  to  give  it 
in  too  great  Quantities  ;  and  in 
Winter  they  muft  be  now  and  then 
refrcQi'd,  eipecially  if  they  are  plac'd 
in  a  warm  Stove,  other  wife  they 
will  require  very  little  Water  at  that 
Seaibn. 

Thcfe  Plants  -arc  moft  of  them 
▼cry  flow  Growers,  even  in  their 
Native  Countries,  notwithftanding 
they  do  arrive  to  a  great  Magni- 
tude i  for  it  has  been  often  obferv'd 
by  fcveral  of  the  old  Inhabitants  of 
thofc  Countries,  that  the  Plants  of 
ibme  of  thcfe  ICinds,  have  not  ad- 
vanc'd  two  Feet  in  Height  in  twen- 
ty Years  ;  fo  that  when  they  arc 
brought  into  thefe  Countries,  it 
can  t'  be  cxpeflcd  they  fhould  ad- 
vance very  faft,  efpecially  where 
there  is  not  due  Care  taken  to  pre- 
fer ve  them  warm  ii\  Winter:  Bat 
however  flow  of  Growth  thcfe 
Pants  are  in  their  Native  Countries, 
yet  they  may  be  with  us  greatly 
forwarded  bv  placing  the  Pots  into 
a  Hot-4>ed  of  Tansers  Barks  which 
fhoold  be  renew'd  as  often  as  is  ne- 
ceilary,  and  the  Plants  always  pre- 
fov'd  therein  both  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer, ebferving  to  ihift  them  into 
larger  Pots  as  thcy  advance  in 
Growth,  as  aifo  to  fupply  them 
with  Water:  In  which  Manage- 
ment I  have  had  feveral  ot  them 
come  on  very  faft  j  for  I  oblcrve 
the  Roots  ot  thefe  Plants  are  very 
apt  to  root  into  the  Bark  (if  then- 
Pots  remain  a  conhdcrable  Time 
Without  iluiuii^  whwc  they  meet 
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with  a  gentle  Warmth,  and  the 
Moifture  ariling  from  the  Fermen- 
tation of  the  iJark,  doth  prcftrvc 
their  Fibres  plump  and  vigorous;. 

The  Date  Palm  is  of  very  flow 
Growth  with  U5,  but  is  caliiy  pro- 
duc'd  from  Seeds,  taken  out  of  the 
Fruit,  which  are  brought  into  Eng- 
land  in  great  Pienty ;  but  there  are 
very  few  ot  thcfe  Plants  of  any 
conilderable  Size  at  prefent  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens. 

The  J>»arf  PtUm,  with  prickly 
Footftalks,  as  alfe  that  with  few 
Prickles,  are  of  humble  Growth  in 
their  Native  Countries,  fcldom  ri-> 
fing  above  four  or  five  Feet  high» 
but  do  extend  their  Roots  very  rar, 
and  increafe  thereby  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  common  Fern  doth, 
fo  that  the  waftc  Ground  which  is 
not  cultivated,  is  over-run  with 
the  Plants  j  the  Leaves  of  which 
the  Inhabitants  cut,  and  fend  into 
thcfe  Countries  to  make  Flag- 
Brooms.  Thefe  grow  in  Spain, 
Fcrtugal,  and  Italy,  and  are  much 
hardier  than  any  of  the  other 
Sorts. 

The  TalmtttthlVH  is  brought 
from  the  IVefl-InJ&is^  where  it  grows 
to  be  a  very  large  Tree  $  the  Leaves 
of  which  the  Inhabitants  thatch 
their  Houfes  withal,  for  which 
Purpofe  they  are  very  ufcful  ia 
thofe  Countries ;  Thefe  Leaves, 
before  they  are  expanded,  are  cut, 
and  brought  into  Engl  arid  to  make 
Womens  plaited  Hats,  which  were, 
a  few  Years  fmce,  greatly  in  Fa- 
fhion  i  and  the  Berries  of  thefe 
Trees  were  formerly  much  in  Ufe 
in  England  for  Buttons.  Thcfe 
were  Ibme  oi  the  chief  Comma- 
dities  which  the  Btrmuda  Ijlands 
did  afford  for  Manufactory,  but,  at 
prefent,  they  arc  both  diiiis*d  in 
England. 

P  ♦  Thi 
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The  CMage-Tree  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  Carihbee  IJlanJs,  where 
it  grows  to  a  prodigious  Height  ^ 
Ligony  in  his  Mi/iory  of  MtirMos^ 
fays.  There  are  ibme  of  the&Treea 
above  two  hundred  Feet  high,  and 
that  it  is  commonly  a  hundred 
Years  before  they  arrive  at  Matu- 
rity enough  to  produce  Fruit:  The 
Leaves  ot  this  Tree  envelope  each 
other,  fo  that  thofc  which  are  in- 
c:os'd,  being  depriv'd  of  the  Air, 
arc  bUnch'd,  which  is  the  Part  the 
Inhabitants  cut  for  Pl.iit  for  Hats, 
^»c.  and  the  Getnui^  or  young 
Shoots  are  pickicJ,  and  Tent  into 
'England  by  the  Name  Cabbage : 
But  whenever  th:s  Part  is  cut  out, 
the  Trees  are  dcftroy'd,  nor  do 
they  rife  again  from  the  old  Roots, 
fo  that  there  arc  very  few  Trees 
left  remaining  ^r  Plantations,  ex- 
cept for  Ornament ;  for  their  Stems 
bemg  exceeding  it  rait,  and  their 
Leaves  being  produc'd  very  regu- 
larly at  Top,  do  alJbrd  a  mod 
beautiful  Prolpccfl  \  fur  which  Rea- 
Ibn  the  Planters  generally  fpare  two 
or  three  of  them  near  their  Habi- 
tations. 

The  Oily  Palm  grow^  in  great 
Plenty  on  the  Coifl  ot  Cuhi.y,  as 
alfb  on  Cape  Vcr^  Iiian-1,  where 
they  grow  as  high  as  the  Main- 
Maft  of  a  ^hip  ;  But  thcfc  Trees 
]iave  been  tranfpianted  to  Jttmaiat 
and  BarSadost  in  both  which  Places 
they  thrive  very  well.  The  Inha- 
bitants make  an  Oil  from  the  Pulp 
of  the  Fruit,  an4  drav/  a  Wine 
from  the  Body  of  the  Trees, 
wh:ch  inebriates  i  and  with  the 
R:nd  of  thcfc  Trees  they  make 
Mars  to  !'c  upon.  This  Sort  will 
callly  rile  frcni  Seeds,  and  if  kept 
warm,  wiil  grow  muchfalltr  than 
the  Batc-Valm. 

T!.e  y.r.cr.Y.^-Trec  is  very  com- 
luou  ia  tlic  C.iiiLue6  IjUnd^t  wiierc 
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the  Kegrois  pierce  the  tender  Fruit* 
from  whence  flows  out  a  plcafant 
Liquor,  which  they  are  very  fond 
of  3  and  the  Bod  v  of  the  Tree 
a£Rirds  a  folid  Timoer,  with  whi^ 
they  make  jMvelms,  jirrowM,  Ccc« 
and  is  fuppos'd  by  feme  to  be  a 
fort  of  Etifiy.  Xhis  Tree  grows 
very  flow,  and  requires  to  be  kept 
very  warm  in  Winter.  ! 

The  Dragon  Tree  is  very  com* 
mon  in  the  Madera's  nnd  the  Ca- 
nary Jjlandsy  wiiere  they  ^rovt  to 
be  large  Trees  i  from  the  Bodies  of 
which  it  is  luppos'd  the  Dragon's 
Blood  doth  flow.  This  Plant  arifcs 
very  eauiy  from  the  Seids,  and 
when  it  has  acquired  Ibme  Strength, 
is  pretty  hardy.  i 

The  J^p^n  Vdm-TYtt  is,  at  prc- 
lent,  very  rare  in  Inglnnd^  being 
only  in  two  or  three  curious  Gar- 
dens :  It  will  come  up  from  Seeds, 
if  they  are  frefli,  but  the  Pbnts 
muft  be  kept  very  warm,  cfpe- 
cially  while  young,  otherwiife  they 
will  not  live  through  our  Winters.  ' 

All  the  Sorts  of  Palms  arc  wor- 
thy of  being  prcferv  d  by  thofe 
who  arc  curious  in  maintaining; 
Exotick  Plants,  tor  the  lingular 
Srrutfture  of  their  Parts  and  Beauty 
ot  their  Leaves,  which  make  an 
agreeable  Variety  amongll  other 
curious  Plants. 

PANSlESi  vUeVkHzWc^. 

PAPAVERi  Poppy. 
The  Chara^ers  are; 

The  Fhvfir,  for  the  mofi  fmt^ 
confifis  of  four  Leaves,  whhi  «r» 
flac'd  orbicuUrly^  nnd  expand  m 
Form  of  a  Rofe,  out  of  whofe  F/ot»- 
er-cup  (which  conjifls  of  two  Lmves) 
rtfes  the  Pointal^  which  afterwKrit 
Sf  copies  a  Fruit  or  Pod,  which  is  o* 
tal  or  oblong,  and  aiiornd  with  a 
little  Head  j  undrr  ivhich,  in  fome 
Species,  is  opened  a  Series  of  Holes 
^itiie  round,  ii*to  the  Cavity  of  thi 
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Truit,  which  is  dtfenJed  lengtimf$ 
with  'varioHS  Leaves  or  Plates,  to 
which  {*  great  Number  of  very  fmall 
Seeds  adhere. 

The  Species  arc ; 
I .  Papavlr  i  horterifey  femim  alio, 
fifivmm  Diofcoridis,  MmnHkik,  C* 

B.  P.  Gaideo  Poppy,  widi  wliite 
Seeds. 

I.  Pap  AVERS  btrtkK^  fmim  nU 
grOt  fyh^efirw  DiofcoriJis,  nSgtmn  Vli- 
nio.  C.  B.  P.  Garden  Popper*  with 
black  Seeds. 

■5.  Papaver;  flfre  pleno,  ruhrtm, 
Hort.  Evji.    Double  Red  Poppy. 
4.  Papaver  i  Jlore  ploio,  album. 

C.  B.  P.    Double  White  Poppy. 

f.  Papaver  ;  flore  plena,  purpurea. 
C.  B.  P.    Double  Purple  Poppy. 

6»  Papaver  i  plena  flore,  nigrum. 
C.  B.  P.  Black  Doublc-flowcr'd 
Poppy. 

7.  Papatcr;  iMiintath  Jbrihts, 
C.  B»  F.  Poppy  wirfi  jigged  Flow- 
ers. 

6.  Papavcri  jCwv  pUno  hehuAto, 
tUgMxtwr  firiau.  Hon.  E*/.  Doul-^le 
jagged  Popp7>  with  beaatiful  ftrip*d 
Flowers. 

9.  Papavfr  ;  CirJcnfj^le,  hirfutrJJ?- 
mumy  flore  magna.  T.  Cor.  Very 
rou'^h  Oricmal  Poppy*  with  a  large 
Flower. 

10.  Papaver  i  err.t:}cum,  majus 
poiAi  DiofcoriJiy  Tlimo,  Theophrafio. 
C  i).  P.  Red  Poppy,  or  Corn  Rule. 

II.  Papaver  j  erratkHm,  mams, 
filiis  forum  tf/megMtif,  H.  R.  Far, 
Great  Wild  Poppy,  whofe  Fjower- 
leaves  are  wiqgated. 

s  a.  Papaver  ;  erratkum,  flort 
flmoa*  C.  B.  P.  Doiihle  Wild  Pop- 
py, emim9tUy  taUed,  The  Dwarf 
Poppy. 

13.  Papaver;  erratiatm,  flore 
pfeno  miniato.  H.  R.  Par.  Wild  Pop- 
py, with  a  double  Ycrmiiion-co- 
iour*d  lower. 
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14.  Papaver  ;  errzticum,  florg 
plena  igneo.  H.  R,  Par.  Wild  Pop- 
py, with  a  double  ticry  Flower. 

If.  Papaver i  erraticum,  fltre 
plena  igneoy  marginibu.!  canMMs,  H. 
L.  Wild  Poppy,  with  a  double  fi- 
ery Ftewer,  cdg'd  with  white. 

M6m  pAPAVtR  I  uroiUum,  fitm 
plem  ThmkU^  tmguHns  Ms,  IL 
R.  Tar.  Wild  Poppy,  with  a  doa- 
ble purple  Fbwer  and  white  Bot« 
torn. 

IT-  Papaver;  erratlcumy  $itb$MS^ 
C.  B.  P.  Lcflbr  Wild  Poppy,  sr 
Dwarf  Poppy. 

15.  Papaver  ;  luteum  perenne, 
lacrniata  folio,  Cambrc-  Britannicum, 
Rait  Syn.  Wellh,  sr  Yellow  Wild 
Baflard  Poppy. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  i*  cultivated  in 
Gaidcns  tor  medicinal  U4c.  and  is 
by  fome  fuppos'd  to  be  the  Plant 
mmi  whence  the  <^tm  is  procu- 
red :  Of  this  there  are  ievcral  Vari- 
eties, which  chiefly  dificr  in  the 
Colour  of  their  Flowers  1  but  the^ 
are  no  more  than  {eminal  Variati- 
ons, and  therefore  not  worth  enu- 
merating in  thi<^  Place. 

The  Blarh  Poppy  grow^  wild  in 
divn  -  P:\i  t '■>  of  The  S  rds 

of-  tilis  Kind  are  lold  ro  feed  BirdT, 
by  the  Name  of  Maw  Seed.  Of 
this  Sort  there  is  a  vaft  Numl->er 
of  Varieties  Ibmc  of  which  pro- 
duce exceeding  large  Double  Flow- 
ers of  various  Colours,  and  beauti-. 
fully  ftrip'd :  but  thefe  are  apt  to 
vary  from  Seed ;  therefore  yon  ihould 
never  five  the  Seeds  of  any  but 
fuch  as  arc  very  double,  and  well- 
colour'd,  from  which  you  may  al- 
ways exped  to  iiave  good  Sorts 
produc'd . 

The  Oricnt.il  Poppy  is  an  abiding 
Plant,  which  produces  a  large  fin- 
glc  Flower  in  May,  which  makes 
a  beautiful  Appearance:  This  may 

be 
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be  propagited  from  Seeik,  or  hj 
partHig  t£Hr  Roots;  the  beft  Time 
to  tnuU^knt  them  is  at  the  Begin- 
ning of  iSMreh:  This  xnuft  iiave  a 

light  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation. 

Tlie  ^td  f^ly,  or  Corn  Rofi,  is 
ne?er  propagated  in  Gardens,  but 
is  very  common  upon  chalky  dry 

Soils  in  almort-  every  Part  of  Eng- 
land, where  tlie  P.ants  come  up  a- 
niongft  the  Corn,  and  are  very 
troublcibmc :  The  Flowers  of  this 
Kind  are  broui^ht  into  the  Mukets 
tor  Medicinal  Uic.  There  are  ma- 
ny Varieties  of  this  Plant  with  dou- 
ble Flowers,  which  are  cultivated 
in  the  Flower  Garden,  but  eipeci* 
aUy  the  Dwarf  Sort*  of  which  there 
are  '&me  with  very  double  Flow- 
erf»  which  are  bcuitifuUy  edged 
with  white  j  thefc  are  by  many 
Perftoa  ibwn  for  Edgings  to  the 
large  Borders  of  the  Plcaliirc-Gar- 
den;  tho*  I  think  them  no  ways 
proper  for  this,  iince  their  Flowers 
arc  but  of  a  fhorc  Duration ;  and 
the  Fianis,  when  their  Seeds  are 
pcrfedtcd,  do  immediately  decay, 
i'o  that  thev  appear  unfighrly.  Bc- 
iides,  whcie  tl.ey  giow  very  clofe, 
the  Flowers  arc  generally  fmall: 
but  if  they  are  ibwn  in  Patches 
upon  the  Borders,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up>  are  thinned  out, 
fi>  as  to  leave  Ixit  three  or  four  in 
each  Place,  they  wi:l  flower  very 
well,  and  look  very  beauiifuily. 

All  tlic  Sorts  of  Poppies  fliould 
be  ibwn  in  jiatumni  (for  when 
they  arc  Town  in  the  Spring,  the 
Plants  have  not  Time  enough  to 
get  Strength  before  the  hot  Wea- 
ther caUiCs  them  to  run  up  to 
flower  i  To  thit  their  FiDwers  arc 
never  io  large  or  double  as  thole 
Ibwn  in  the  Autumn.)  When  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  flionld  be 
carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  which 
IS  all  the  Culture  they  require  (ex- 
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cept  to  pull  them  up  where  thejr 
are  too  thicl^i)  for  they  thrive  bet- 
ter when  thev  are  iufier'd  to  re* 
main  where  they  were  ibwn,  than 
if  they  were  traniplanted :  but  yoii 
fliould  obierve  to  let  them  have 
Room  in  Proportion  to  the  Growth 
of  the  Plants.  This  Sort  firfl  men- 
tion'd  grows  very  large,  and  ral], 
therfiorc  fliould  be  not  clofcr  than 
ei;;ht  or  ten  Inches.  But  the  Black 
Sort,  may  ftand  fbmcwhat  nearer; 
tho'  thi?  appears  handfbmcr  when 
the  Plants  Hand  iingle;  therefore  it 
is  the  better  wav  to  fcatter  the 
Seeds  of  thofe  which  have  beauti-  . 
ful  Flowers  very  thin  over  the  Bor* 
ders  of  the  FJower-Garden :  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up  they 
may  be  pull'd  out  where  they  are 
not  well  fituated,  leaving  here  and 
there  a  Plant,  as  the  other  Flowers 
in  the  Borders  will  admit,  where, 
at  the  Sealbn  of  their  Flowering, 
they  will  make  a  pretty  Varicrv  a- 
mongfl  the  Flowers:  but  they  arc 
of  rtiort  Duration  i  and  having  an 
ill  Scent,  they  arc  Icls  cftccm'd  of 
late  Years,  fince  the  Plenty  of  o- 
ther  more  va  ua'ole  Flowers. 

PAPAVER  CORNlCULATUMi 
viJe  Glaucium. 

PAPAVER  SPINOSUM  i  vuh 
Argemone. 

PAPAYA ;  Papaw  Tree. 
The  Characters  arci 

U  hfith  a  fimple  Stalk :  The  TloW* 
ers  are  Male  atjJ  Female  in  different 
Plants :  The  Male  Flowers  (which 
are  harren)  are  tubtdous,  corijifting 
of  one  l  eaf  and  expand  in  the  Form 
of  a  Star .  The  Female  Flowers  con- 
Jifl  of  feveral  Leaves^  which  expand 
in  Fonn  of  a  Role,  out  of  vhoje 
Flower-xup  rifes  the  Pointal,  whi^h 
afterwards  Seccmes  m  fUJly  Fruif, 
fl:aped,Ukt  m  Cucumber  or  Mekm, 
cmmtung  wmoj  J'mnil,  oblongs  fur ^ 
r<fw*d  Seeds* 

The 
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Tlie  ^idu  are ; 
U  PAfAYAi  fruBH  Melopepoms 
tj^i.  ?lum.   The  Female  fapaw 
Tree  bcaciqg  a  Fruit  Ukfi  die  Melo^ 
fefc. 

2.  Papaya;  fniciu  Tnaximo,  Te- 
foniseffgie.  Plum.  The  Female  Va- 
f^v  Tree,  bearing  a  Fruit  like  the 
^umkin. 

5.  Papaya  i  w/zj.  Botrh,lnd.  TJic 
Maic  Fapsno  Tree. 

Thefc  Plants  are  very  common 
in  the  Curibhee  Ilianiis,  where  they 
arife  &om  Seeds,  and  will  produce 
Fxttit  io  eight  or  tea  Montlis  after. 

Fruit  is  cut  before  it  is 
'ripe,  and  aftenwards  fliced  and 
Ibak'd  in  Water  until  the  milky 
Juice  be  out,  and  then  boil'd  and 
cat  as  TkrmpSt  or  bak'd  as  Apples  j 
aiul  when  ripe,  it  is  eaten  as  Me- 
lons with  Pepper  and  Sugar,  by 
the  Inhabitants  ot  thofe  Countries. 

The  Flowers  of  the  Male  Sort, 
25  alTo  the  Fruit  of  the  Female, 
are  prcierv'd  and  fcnt  over  as  a 
Sweetmeat  to  Europe,  and  are  laid 
to  be  very  cooling  and  cordial. 

In  LngUnJ  thcle  Plants  are  pre- 
i!rrv'd  as  Curiofities,  by  fuch  as  de- 
light in  Exoricks :  They  are  eafily 
nis'd  trom  the  Seeds  (which  are 
generally  brought  from  the  Wefi- 
bSes  in  Pknty  every  Year)  which 
flxHiU  be  ^wn  upon  a  Hot-bed 
in  FthuMy  or  March  i  and  when 
the  Plants  sre  come  up,  they  flxmld 
be  planted  each  in  a  fcparate  imall 
Pot  Hlld  with  rich  light  Earth* 
acd  pluog'd  into  a  moderate  Hot- 
i)cd  of  Tanners  Bark,  obfcrving  to 
vnta  and  lludc  them  until  they 
iiavc  taken  Root;  -Iter  which,  you 
AkjuM  let  'cm  have  Air  in  Propor- 
tion to  the  Warinth  of  .  the  Scaibn, 
hj  railing  the  GlalUs  with  Bricks, 
&c.  and  you  mull  ohfn  rcfrcfli 
tkm  with  Water, 
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Wben  the  Plants  have  grown  ia 
as  to  till  the  Pots  with  their  Root^ 
they  mud  be  (ha ken  out  of  them* 
preferving  the  Earth  as  intire  as 
poflible  to  their  Roots,  and  placed 
in  larger  Pots,  which  fliould  be 
hll'd  with  the  fame  light  Earth, 
and  plung'd  again  into  the  Hot- 
bed, oblerving  to  give  them  Air 
and  Water  as  was  before  diredted: 
And  thus  from  Time  to  Time,  as 
the  Plants  increafe  tJicir  Stature, 
you  (hoiild  Oiitt  them  into  larger 
Pots,  which  will  caoie  them  to  be 
very  ftrongj  and  if  you  keep  'em 
in  the  Hot-bed  all  the  Summer* 
and  give  them  due  Attendances  the7 
will  rife  to  tiz  or  ieren  Feet  high 
before  Winter. 

In  OSoUr  they  (liould  be  placed 
into  a  new  Hot-bed  in  the  Bark 
Stove  with  other  tender  Exotick 
Plants,  where,  during  the  Winter- 
Tea  (on,  they  muft  be  carefully  looked 
after,  to  water  and  clean Ic  them 
well  from  Vermin  and  Filth;  and 
the  Stove  iliould  be  kept  nearly  to 
the  Aiiayia'i  Heat,  as  mark'd  on 
Mr.  FowUr's  Thermometer in  which 
they  will  thrive  and  retain  their 
beautiful  large  Leaves  all  tiie  Win- 
ter: And  the  Male  Sort  will  often 
continue  to  produce  hrelh  Flowers 
all  that  Seaion,  provided  you  do 
not  keep  Vm  too  drv.  The  Se- 
cond Year  the  Female  Sort  will 
flower,  and,  if  duly  attended,  will 
perfe&  the  Fruit  the  following 
Spring. 

Thefe  Plants  make  a  very  beauti- 
ful Appearance  (when  grown  large) 

amongll  other  curious  Exoticks  in 
the  Stove,  and  defer ve  a  Place  in  c- 
vcry  good  Collection  of  rare  Plants. 
PAKlETARIAi  Pcllitory. 

The  Chara^iers  arc  } 
//  hath  an  apetalons  Flower,  whofe 
Ilower-CHp  is  divided  into  four  Parts, 

which 
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which  is  fimtimts  Bell-/^jap*d,  and 
at  other  times  Jh.ifil  like  a  Futmelt 
with  faur  Stamina  (or  Threads)  fur- 
TotmMng  the  VomtaL  $  which  Tointal 
hetomes  for  the  mofl  party  an  ohlong 
"^^ce^l  ftir rounded  by  the  FlorceT'^uf  : 
To  which  may  be  added.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves, 

The  Species  arc; 

1.  pARiETARiAi  offictnartim,  (f^ 
Diofcoridos.  C  B,  P.  Pcilitory  of 
the  Wall. 

2,  Pariutaria  ;  minor,  Ocymi  fo- 
lio. C.  B.  P.  Lefler  Pcilitory,  with 
a  Bafil  Leaf. 

The  firft  of  theft  Pknts  is  £ip- 
pos'd  to  be  the  true  Sort  which  is 
recommended  by  I^ofcorides  for  me- 
dicinal Ufe :  This  is  the  moft  com- 
mon in  Germany^  and  (bme  other 
Countries  J  but  is  very  different 
from  that  which  grows  wild  in 
Ungland^  which  is  more  like  the 
i'econd  Sort,  tho'  I  can't  pofitivcly 
affirm  it  to  be  the  very  fime. 

Thefc  Plants  grow  wild  upon 
old  Walls  and  Buildings  in  gr-j.it 
Plenty;  but  mav  be  cultivated  bv 
ibwing  their  Scccis  in  Autumn  up- 
on a  dry  gravelly,  or  flony  Soil, 
where  they  will  thrive  much  bet- 
ter than  in  a  richer  Soil,  and  are 
preferaUe  tor  Ufe  to  thofe  which 
grow  in  a  moift  rich  Ground  f  for 
tho'  in  fiich  Places  they  will  otoi 
be  very  rank,  yet  they  are  not 
near  fo  ftrongly  fcented. 

PARSr JiY  ,  vuk  Apiura. 

PARSNIP,  vide  Pilhnnn. 

PARTERRE,  is  a  Icvd  DiviHon 
oi  Ground,  which,  for  the  mo?t 
part,  faces  the  South  and  bell  Front 
of  an  Houfc,  nnd  is  generally  fur- 
niih'd  with  Grtt  us,  FiO',vfn,  ^:c. 

There  are  feveral  Sort  ;  or  J'ar- 
ierresy  as  BorcUi^c^-^^rcen,  or  iHum, 
Pi^rtfrres  ot  Lwhbroninrfy  c^c. 
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tlain  Parterres  are  more  beautr 
ful  in  Ea^smd  than  in  any  ot^N^  ' 
Countries*  by  reafbn  of  the  &Kel* 
iency  of  oar  Turf,  and  that  De- 
cency and  una£fe6(ed  Simplicity 
that  it  affords  to  the  Eye  of  the 
Spe(ff3!:or. 

Others  are  cut  into  Shell  and 
Scroll-work,  with  Sand- Alleys  be- 
tween I  hem,  wh^idi  are  the  finell 
Parterre  Works  eileemed  in  Ma^- 
land. 

As  to  the  general  Proportion  oi 
Parterres  an  Oblong  or  long  Square 
is  accounted  the  moft  proper  Fi- 
gure tor  a  Farterre  j  becaufe  by 
the  Rules  of  TerfpeBive,  or  the  \ 
tural  Dedenikm  of  the  vi&il  fUjf  | 
in  Optieks,  a  long  Square  finks  al-  \ 
moft  to  a  Square  and  aa  exad 
Square  appears  much  \t&  than  it 
rc»llyisj  therefore  aP^rrsrre  (hottU 
not  be  lefs  than  twice  as  lon^  as 
it  is  broad ;  twice  and  a  half  is  ! 
accounted  a  very  good  ProportioD,  ! 
and  it  is  very  rare  that  three  times  i 
is  exceeded.  | 

As  to  the  Breadth  of  a  Parterre, 
it  is  to  take  its  Dimenlions  from 
the  Breadth  of  the  Front  of  the 
Iloule :  If  It  be  not  above  an  hun- 
dred Feet,  'twill  be  too  nanow; 
and  if  the  Front  be  two  hundred 
Feet,  the  Farterre  muft  be  of  the 
lame  Breadth. 

Some  do  not  approve  of  makfi^ 
Farterrees  very  broad,  becaufe  it 
makes  'em  appear  too  (horti  when 
nothing  is  more  pleafmg  to  the 
Fye,  than  a  contra^cd»  rqgiiyhr  i 
Coniutf):  and  View,  as  ibon  as  a 
PerJon  goes  out  of  an  Houle  or 
Build  nig :  And  a  forward,  direct  | 
View  IS  the  Ix'fl,  whether  it  ci- 
ther Parterre  or  Lan^?;,  or  j.ns  o- 
ther  open  Space,  either  two,  thrcf, 
or  four-fold  lo  the  Widtli  :  And  lo: 
chat  Kcaion,  tho^  Deiigns  miy  , 
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)uf^ly  he  diiapprov  d  by  which  the 
Noblcncfs  ot  the  View  is  marred 
at  the  imoiednteEotraiice  into  the 
Gapien,  the  Angle  of  Light  being 
broken  and  conraied. 

The  making  of  FMrterr^M  too 
larger  caiiiesa  great  Expence,  and 
at  the  iamc  time  occaiions  a  Dt- 
mination  of  Wood,  which  is  con- 
fcQucntly  the  moft  valuable  Part  of 

* 

a  Garden. 

There  (hould  be  a  Tcrrais  Walk 
on  each  Side  the  Parterre,  for  an 
Elevation  proper  tor  View,  and 
therefore  there  fhould  never  be 
the  Fiat  ot  a  Panern  lictwccn 
Terrain  Walk  and  TcrraU  Walk  a- 
hove  three  hundred  Feetj  nor  can 
it  wdl  be  made  hfk  than  an  hun- 
dred md  forty;  and  then  the 
Length,  at  twice  and  a  half  the 
Breadth,  would  be  three  hundred 
and  fifty  Feet,  which  ibme  account 
a  bandlbme  Proportion. 

As  to  the  Adorning  and  Fur- 
nilliing  thclc  P^trterres,  whether  it 
be  Plain,  or  with  limbroidcry,  that 
depends  much  upon  the  Form  ot 
rhem,  and  therctore  muft  be  lett  lo 
the  Judgment  and  Fancy  ot  ihe  Dc- 
ligner. 

PASQUE  FLOWER  i  viJe  Pui- 
iatilla. 

PASSION  Fl-OW£Ri  Wr  Gra- 

nod  ilia. 

PASTINACAi  Pariaip. 

The  ChOTM^iers  arc  i 
7/  is  a  PUni  with  r^fe  And  Mm- 
hllAted  Flowers,  confifting  of  many 

Ptrtats  or  Leaves  placed  orlirid/trly, 
and  rejiing  on  the  Empalenttnt,  ivhi'  o 
turns  to  Trit'n,  compos'd  of  tvpo 
\':eds,  which  are  oval,  large,  thirty 
hrder'J,  and  generally  cifhfig  c^f 
(her  Co  ver  :  To  thije  Marks  muft  be 
niiJeJy  That  the  Leaves  Are  wiuged 
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The  Speclts  arc; 

1*  Pastinaca^  fAtlva,  Ut'ifoiiA, 
C.  J}.  P.  Garden  Parihip. 

a.  Pastikaca  i  JjlzeJIris,  UtifoUn. 
C.B.P,  WiidParlnip. 

J.  Pastinaca;  fylvefirist  Mjp* 
mm,  TMom.  The  talleft  Wiki  Par^ 
nip,  cr  Hcrcules's  Ali-heal. 

The  tird  Sort  grows  wild  in  di« 
vers  Parts  of  England,  upon  the 
Sides  of  dry  Banks,  and  is  by  ibme 
affirin'd  to  be  no  ways  dincrcnC 
trom  the  Iccond  Sort,  but  by  Cul- 
tivation :  Which  is  a  very  great 
Mifi.ikc,  for  I  have  ibwn  the  Seeds 
of  both  Sorts  in  the  iame  B  d  for 
icveraJ  Years,  but  coaid  not  find 
that  either  Sort  alter'd  in  the  leafl. 
the  firft  (liU  retaining  the  ikme 
Snuiothnefs  in  the  Leaf»  and  the 
(ante  pale  Colour,  and  Largenefi  of 
Root  i  as  diJ  the  iecond  its  ofual 
Roughnds,  dark -green  Colour,  and 
ilenJer  Roots:  Nor  do  I  believe  ei- 
ther Sort  will  alter,  if  they  were 
culri\  vteJ  cvcr-fb  long. 

The  Root  and  Seed  of  the  fe- 
cond  Sort  is  rorncrimes  ufeJ  in  Me- 
dicine; but  it  is  ll'Idom  cultivated 
in  Ciardcns,  the  M.iikcts  being  fup- 
ply'd  fioin  the  Fields:  yer  the 
Druggifts  commonly  Lli  tlic  Seeds 
of  the  Garden  Kind  tor  it,  which 
they  may  purchaie  at  an  ea(y  Price> 
when  it  is  too  old  to  grow. 

The  firft  Sort  is  cultivated  In 
Kitchen-Gard«.ns,  the  Roots  of 
which  arc  large,  fwect,  .nd  ac- 
counted very  nourifljing  .  Tiiey  arc 
pn^p  iL^a^rd  I  y  Seeds,  which  lliould 
be  lov.  n  in  hcirtiary,  or  2Aarch,  in 
a  rjch  mcilow  Soil,  which  muft 
be  wdi  divr^  'lut  ific  Roots  may 
run  dov/nwird  ;  then-  greaitll  Ex- 
ccilt-ncy  l>emg^the  Lcngrh  and  Big- 
ncls  ot  the  Roots;  Thclc  may  be 
ibwn  alone,  or  with  CArrots,  as  is 
praftis*d  by  the  Kitchen-Gardeners 

near 
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near  LonJon,  fomc  of  Whom  do  al- 
io mix  Leeks t  Onions,  and  Lettuce 
with  their  Parjhips  :  But  this  I 
think  very  wrong ,  for  it  is  not 
fqiSSHak  tiiat  £o  many  difeent  Sorts 
cam  thrive  well  together,  except 
they  are  idlowed  a  confiderable  In- 
Ibnce  i  and  if  lb,  it  will  be  raually 
the  £me  to  fbw  the  different 
Sorts  feparate.  However,  Carrots 
and  TMrfiiips  may  be  ibwn  together 
very  well,  efpecially  where  the 
Carrots  are  delign'd  to  be  drawn 
ofF  young  i  bccaule  the  Parjhips  do 
generally  fpread  moft  towards  the 
latter-end  of  Summer,  which  is 
after  the  Carrots  are  gonei  ib  that 
there  may  be  a  double  Crop  upon 
the  fame  Ground. 

When  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
you  (hould  hoe  them  our,  leaving 
them  about  ten  Inches  or  a  •  Foot 
Coders  obierving  at  the  fiime  time 
to  cut  op  all  the  Weeds,  which,  it 
permittM  to  grow,  would  fooa 
over-bear  the  Plants,  and  choak 
•em  :  This  muft  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times  in  the  Spring,  accor- 
ding as  you  find  the  Weeds  grow : 
but  in  the  latter-part  of  Summer, 
when  the  Plants  arc  lb  ftrong  as  to 
rover  the  Ground,  they  will  pre- 
vent the  Growth  or  Weeds;  Co 
that  after  that  Seafon  they  will  re- 
quire no  farther  Care. 

When  the  Leaves  begin  to  de- 
cay, the  Roots  may  be  dug  up  for 
Ulc,  before  which  time  tlicy  are 
feldom  well-tafled  $  nor  are  they 
good  for  much  late  in  the  Sprine, 
after  they  are  (hot  out  again :  to 
that  thole  who  would  prdcrve 
thele  Roots  for  Soring  Uie,  (hould 
die  them  up  in  the  Beginning  of 
Telruary,  and  bury  them  in  Sand, 
in  a  dry  Place,  where  they  will  re- 
main good  until  the  middie  of 
Jifrilf  or  later* 


V  A 

If  you  intend  to  favc  the  SeeJ' 
of  this  Plant,  you  (hould  makL 
choice  of  Ibrac  of  the  longcft, 
ftraiteft.  and  largcft  Roots,  which  I 
fliould  be  planted  about  two  Feet 
afunder,  in  ibme  Places  where  xbej 
may  be  defended  from  the  ftroog  I 
South  and  Weft  Winds  ;  fcv  the  I 
Stems  of  theie  Phnr>  do  commcin- 
ly  grow  to  a  great  Height,  and  are 
very  fubjedl  to  be  broken  by  (hoog 
Winds,  if  expos'd  thereto:  They 
fliould  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds  i  and  if  tlie  Seafon  {bou!d 
prove  very  dry,  you  muft  give 
them  (bmc  Water  twice  a  Week, 
which  will  caufc  'cm  to  proilace  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Seeds i  which 
will  be  much  ftronger  than  if  they 
were  wholly  neglected.  Toward 
the  latter  End  of  Jtuiuji,  or  thi 
Beginning  of  Seftemhir,  the  Seeds 
wiU  be  ripe,  at  which  Time  you 
fliould  carefiilly  cut  otf  the  Head% 
and  fpread  them  upon  a  coade 
Qoth  for  two  or  three  Days  to 
dry  aftar  which*  the  Seeds  ihould 
be  beaten  off,  and  put  up  for  Uie : 
But  you  muft  never  truft  to  thde 
Seeds  after  they  arc  a  Year  old,  for 
they  will  ieldom  grow  beyond  that 
Age. 

The  third  Sort  is  preicTv'd  in 
Botanick  Gardens,  amon^ft  fbmc 
other  Sorts  of  thele  Plants,  tor  Va- 
riety, but  is  feldom  propagated  fo: 
Ufe:  This  is  by  many  fuppos  d  to 
be  the  Tanaces  SyrUcum  of  the 
Antients,  from  whence  the  OM»- 
MX  is  taken,  which  is  iUppos'd  to 
be  the  concrete  Juice  oi  this  Piaac  *. 
As  is  the  Afs  fietUU,  fuppos'i  to 
be  the  concrete  Juice  of  one  Se- 
cies of  this  Plant* 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  cultivated 
by  lowing  their  Seeds  early  in  the 
Spring,  or  in  Autumn  (bon  after 
they  are  ripe»  and  fliould  be  rr-^ 
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mg]J  as  the  Garden  Kind,  with  this  before  they  begin  to  lhoQt» 

pSerence,  vix,.  the  PJaots  flMMild  placed  either  in  a  Nurfery  to  be 

not  ftand  nearer  than  two  Feet  and  train'd  up,  or  eUe  ioto  the  Places 

m  half  Diftance;  but  then  they  where  they  are  to  remain;  obfis^ 

need  not  be  reduced  to  this  until  ving,  it  the  Scafon  be  dry,  to  wa- 

thciiicceeding Spring:  Thefe  Roots  tcr  'em  until  they  have  taken  Root» 

are  perennial,  and  may  be  removed  ss  alfo  to  lay  feme  Mulch  upon  the 

witn  Safety  at  any  time  after  their  Surface  of  the  Ground,  to  prevent 

'  Leaves  arc  decayed :  They  fcldom  the  Sun  and  Wind  from  drying  it 

produce  Seeds  until  the  third  Year  too  fad :  And  as  the  Plants  ad* 

after  they  are  fown.  vance,  fo  the  lateral  Branches  fhould 

PA VI A;  The  Scarlet  Flowering  be  pruned  oil,  in  order  to  reduce 

Horic-Chefnut }  vulgo.  'cm  to  regular  Stems. 

The  0araBirs  are;  You  muft  alfo  obferve  to  dig 

The  Ltdves  sn  Wti  thofe  of  the  the  Grottod  about  their  Roots  cvc- 

Hode-Cheihut :  Jhe  Thwer  is  of  an  ry  Spring,  that  it  may  be  loofi^  to 

mwnslm  liguret  and  confifts  of  five  admit  the  Fibres  of  the  Roota^ 

Umvest  wbidf  are  fe  diffes'd  as  te  which,  while  young,  are  too  ten- 

ntlmhU  a  Up  tiosoer  i  the  twe  uf'  der  to  penetrate  the  Ground,  if  tc 

ftrm^  art  united,  and  form  a  Serf  be  my  hard. 
ef  Helmet ;  the  three  undtrmoft  ap-       With  this  Management  the  Plants 

pear  fo7^iewhM  tike  a  Mouth  gaping:  will  greatly  advance^  and  in  four 

ihefe  Flmtrs  are  difpos'4  into  a  or  five  Years  will  produce  Flowers 

Spike,  and  are  of  n  beautifttl  fcarlet  and  Fruits,  which  in  warm  Sea- 

Colour :  The  O-vary,  Tvhiih  rifes  in  fons  are  perfccTlcJ  enough  to  grow, 

the  Centre  of  the  Flower-cup,  after-  fo  that  the  Plants  may  be  multi- 

warJs  becomes  an  oblong  fyr.<i)r>'idnl  ply'd  therefrom  very  faft. 
Fruity  divided  into  three  Cells,  in       This  Tree  mjy  alio  be  propaga- 

each  of  which  is  lodged  one  globular  ted  by  budding  or  inarching  it  up- 

Seed.  on  the  common  Ho/fe-Chefnut :  but 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  the  Trees  thus  rais'd  will  never  ar- 

Tree,  t/t,.  rive  to  near  the  Size  of  thofe  which 

Pa VI A  \  Baerhm  Ind.  The  Scarlet  are  produced  irom  Seeds ;  nor  will 

Flowering  Horfe-Chefhut ,  vulgo.  they  grow  near  fb  faft. 

Hiis  Tree  is  a  Native  of  Ame^      Such  of  theie  Trees  as  are  rais'd 
rUa^  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  from  Seeds,  if  planted  in  a  good 
firft  brought  into  Burepe :  It  grows  Soil>  will  grow  to  be  twenty-five 
In  great  Plenty  in  the  Woods  of  or  thirty  Feet  high,  and  produce 
Sotah  Carolina,  but  is  very  hardy,  great  Numbers  of  beautihii  red 
enduring  the  ievereft  Cold  of  our  Flowers,  which  commonly  appear 
Climate  in  the  open  Air.  the  Beginning  of  ^ane  -y  at  which 
It  may  be  propagated  by  fbw-  Seafbn  it  mikes  a  beautiful  Appear- 
ing the  Seeds  in  the  Spring';,  upon  ancc  amongll:  other  h.irdy  Trees* 
I    warm   Border   of   light   finely       PEACH  i  'vide  Perlica. 
^Larth  }  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,       PFAK  i  vide  Pyrm. 
hcv  f}:iou.d  be  carefully  clear'd  from       PEASE;  Pifum. 
A'ceds  :  but  they  muft  not  be  tran-       PEASE  EVERLASTING  j  vide 
"planted  until  the  Spring  follovvmg,  Lathyrus. 
vhen  they  (hould  be  removed  ju(l 

FELLI-' 
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PELLITORY  OF  THE  WALL, 
vii/e  ParietarU. 

PENNY  ROYAL  j  vuie  Pulegi- 

um. 

PENTAPHYLLOIDESi  Baftard 
CinqucfoU. 

The  dmrsSers  are  i 

It  hath  pemiaitd  Leaves,  cwtfifi' 
big  of  Jeveral  Lobes  placed  along  the 
middle  Rib,  and  terminated  by  an 
odd  Lobe,  in  which  it  di/ers  from 
the  Cinqucfoil;  the  Flower  confifts 
cf  five  Leave vh'ich  expand  in 
Irorm  of  a  Roic,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  hemifpherical  Seed-Veffels,  which 
fontain  many  fmall  Seeds. 
The  Species  are  j 

I.  Pentapuylloides )  ArgtnttM 
San.  Bmi  Syn.  Wild  Taniey  ir 
Silver-Weed. 

1.  Pemtaphylloides  I  fhaye^ 
pm^  Bjui  Am.  Shnib  Cinque-foU. 

The  fim  of  theie  Plants  is  very 
cominon  in  moift  Meadows,  and 
by  the  Sides  of  Ditches  in  divers 
Parts  of  England,  and  is  rarely  cul- 
tivated in  Gardens,  tor  the  Branches 
of  thefc  Plants  trail  upon  the 
Ground,  and  take  Root  at  their 
Joints,  fo  that  in  a  fliort  time,  a 
few  of  thcfc  Plants  would  over- 
run a  whole  Garden.  This  Herb  is 
ufed  in  Medicine;  for  which  Pur- 
pole  it  is  gathei'd  in  the  Fields, 
and  brought  to  Market  by  luch 
Perfons  who  make  it  their  Bufinefi 
to  gather  wild  Plants. 

The  iecond  Sort  grows  to  be 
four  or  five  Feet  high,  and  may  be 
train'd  to  a  regular  Head*  This  is 
a  very  proper  Shrub  to  intermix 
with  others  of  the  fame  Growth, 
in  fmall  W  ilderneis  Quarters,  wjiere 
it  will  make  a  pretty  Diverlity, 
and  continues  flowering  a  long 
time. 

'  -This  is  propagated  either  by 
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Suckers  or  Layers,  which  may  b< 
obtained  in  great  Plenty,  for  it  ge- 
aerally  produces  a  great  Number  of 
Shoots  frooA  the  Bottom,  wbkh 
when  they  come  out  near  die 
Ground,  may  be  earthed  up  or 
laid  down  therein ;  and  if  they  are 
water'd  m  dry  Weather,  will  tab 
Root  in  a  Ihort  time,  when  they 
may  be  takes  o£P,  and  traniplanrcd 
where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
beft  Time  to  tranfplant  them  is  ia 
O£iober  or  FeLruary :  They  delight  in 
a  moift  Soil,  though  they  will  grow 
in  almoll  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

There  are  fevcral  other  Species 
ot  this  Plant,  which  are  prelcrv  J 
in  fcveral  curious  Botanick  Gardens 
for  Variety  i  but  as  they  are  Plants 
of  little  Beauty  or  V&,  lb  I  flail 
not  enumerate  them  here 

PEONY }  vUi  PsBonf. 

PEPOl  Pumpion. 
The  dmrMBers  are  ; 

The  Flower  confifit  tf  ene  luf,  \ 
which  is  Bell'fltafed,  expanded  ai 
the  Top,  and  cut  into  fevtral  ^ 
ments:  Of  thefe  Flowers  fome  trt 
Male,  and  fome  are  Female,  as  w 
the  Cucumbers  and  Melon*. 
Fc7?7ale  Flowers  grow  nfim  the  Ti^P 
of  the  Embryo,  which  afterwArJ  be- 
comes an  oblong  or  round  fiefljy  Fruity 
having  fometimes  a  hard^  ru^^ti, 
or  tweven  Rind,  with  Knobs  au*i  bur- 
rows, and  is  often  divided  into  tbrtt 
farts,  inclofmg  fiat  SeeJs,  tkai  an 
tdged  w  fimmU  abam  mt  it  wm  ; 
with  a  Ring,  ^nd  fx'd  f  a  ffun^ 
Phicenta.  * 

The  species  are; 

I.  PfiPOi  obiengms,  C.B.P.  The 
greater  oblong  Pumpion. 

1.  pEroj  vsUgaris,  HjuiUifi.  Tbe| 
common  Pumpion. 

J.  Pepo  ,  rotimJns,  Aurantii  ftr- 

C*B,£*  Oiange-ihap'd  Pum- 
pion. 

.4.  Vwi 
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4.  Pepo  ;  fruciu  par'vd,  prlfanUL 
Toum.    Pear-fhap'd  Pumpion. 

5*.  Pepo  ;  friiciu  minimo,  fphtrho^ 
Tourn.  Pu m  pion,  with  a  very  fhlall 
fphserical  Fruit. 

There  are  (cveral  other  Varieties 
of  thcfc  Fruits,  which  fccm  to  be 
only  ieminal  Variations,  fb  that  it 
imikl  beneedkfi  to  mentloa  ^mk 
All  to  this  Place,  fince  the  Seeds  ta- 
ken fipom  any  one  of  the  Sorts  will 
Aocooiirinue  the  fame  three  Years 
togedier,  if  Town  in  the  ftme  Gar- 
den,  is  I  hafe  ieveral  times  expert 
cnc*d. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  are  by  fome 
Pcrlbns  cultivated  for  their  Fruit; 
which  when  ripe,  they  cut  open, 
and  take  out  the  Seeds,  and  then 
(lice  fome  Apples  into  the  Shell, 
mixing  them  with  the  Pulp  ot  the 
Fruit  and  Sugar ;  This  they  bake 
in  an  Oven,  and  afterwards  cat  it 
feread  upon  Bread}  hat  it  Is  too 
nrong  ior  Peribns  of  weak  Sto* 
machSf  and  only  p  roper  Ibr  Coon* 
trj  People  who  ufe  much  Exer« 
cilc. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  arc 
vs'd  as  one  of  the  four  cold  Seeds 
In  Medicine. 

The  other  Sorts  arc  pre{erv*d  by 
fome  curious  Pcrlbns  tbr  Variety, 
but  are  of  little  Ule,  being  good 
for  nothing  when  grown  old  ;  but 
while  they  are  very  fmall,  Ibmc 
Pcrlbns  gather  and  boil  them,  like 
Tkmips,  or  as  they  do  the  Sq^uafits, 
sfld  nre  ynty  fond  of  them. 

Thde  may  be  propagated  in  the 
loiiie  manner  as  was  direded  for 
tlie  Gnrif,  to  which  I  Ihall  refer 
the  Reader,  to  avoid  Repetition. 

PERICLYMENUM  s  Trumpet 
Hooeyiiickle ;  vttl^ 

The  Char/iBtrs  are; 
//  hath  the  whole  Appearance  tf 
/^#  Honey fuckle  (from  which  it  tUf- 
fgrs  in  the  Shafe  sf  the  ^iowtr)  whick' 
Vol.  11. 
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is  tuhule/e  dr  Bell-Jhap'J,  and  iX* 
fundi  At  the  Top,  inhere  it  is  cut  io- 
t§  frveral  almefi  eqtutl  Segments, 

We  have  but  one  Sftciis  of  this 
Plant  at  prclent,  viz. 

PerJClVmenum,  ViriinUnum.fen)^ 
ftr^irens  florens*  H.  L.  Virginia 
an  Scarlet  Honeyfucklei  VMlgi, 

This  Shrub  is  gready  efleefli*<A« 
fott  the  Bcnity  of  its  rlowerSi  wldcli 
are  of  a  fine  Scarkt«colottri  tkt 
Leaves  continue  sU  the  Tear  green» 
and  it  continues  flowering  moll 
Pivt  of  the  Sunnlef  4 

It  may  be  propagated  by  laying 
down  the  tender  Branches  in  the 
Spring,  obferving  in  dry  Wcathef 
to  refrclh  them  with  Water,  which 
will  greatly  facilitate  their  Root- 
ing: The  Spring  following  they 
will  be  fit  to  tranfplant ;  when  they 
Ihould  lie  cut  oft  from  the  old 
Plants,  and  carefully  taken  up*  lb 
as  iioe  to  injure  thor  Roots.  The 
heft  Time  to  remore  them  Is  ift 
MmA^  jttft  before  tiiey  ftoot  outs 
hot  you  muft  oblenre»  If  the  Sea* 
ion  flionld  prove  dry,  to  water 
them,  and  lay  a  little  Mulch  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  near 
their  Stems,  to  prevent  the  Ground 
from  drying  too  faft.  It  fhould 
have  a  ftrong  Soil,  and  be  expos'd 
to  the  South-Eaft  Sun,  but  muft 
have  the  Afliftancc  of  a  Wall  or 
Pale  to  fupport  the  Branches,  other- 
wile  they  will  trail  upon  the  ' 
Ground. 

This  Phmt,  idthough  a  Natlfe  of 
VkpnUi,  yet  if  planM  In  a  dear 
Air,  wfll  endure  the  iemeft  Gold 
of  our  Gimate  very  well,  but  it 
will  not  thrive  in  dole  Places,  or 
too  near  the  City,  the  Smoak  ari* 
fing  from  the  Sea-coal  Fires  bemg 
very  pernicious  to  it. 

PERIP^A  i  Virginian  Silk  % 

Q,  The 
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The  Charaaers  arc ;  a  Race  amongft  other  harfy  ShriAt 

T/?e  f/(;W#r  of  Mi  in  every  good  Garden. 

whUk  is  mpre  ixp^M  M  the  Brim      PERI  WINCLE  i  -vide  Penrinct. 
$bm  tbojt  of  the  Apocynumj  th9      PERSIC  A  j  The  Pcacl»-Tre«. 
PMir/ii         r^i  tn  th$  Center  of         The  Chara^ers  axt$ 

Ikmer'CUpf  becomes  a  Fruit  fo  It  huth  long  narrow  Leaves  j  fhi 
neddt  f^emtmg  that  of  the  Apocy-  ISlvwer  conjijls  of  feveral  Lea'ves, 
fiumf  as  not  to  he  Mfiingui/h'J  there-  -which  are  plac'd  in  a  circular  Order, 
from  but  by  'very  curious  Ob/ervers ;  ami  extand  in  Form  of  a  Rofe  i  the 
to  vhich  Jljould  be  tuUed,  it  bath  Pointal,  which  rijes  from  the  Center 
iUmbing  Stalks.  i>f  the  Flower- cup,  becomes  a  round- 

The  Species  aref(ADCLIFFB'y^'' /'^^  ^^"^"^  having  a  longitudl- 
^>    Periploca  i   foiiis    oiUrjgis.    nal  Furrow,  inclojing  a  rough,  rug" 
Tourn.     UriblocM,    with   oblong  ged  Stone,  which  Is  deeply  fftrrem'd^ 
Leaves.  which  ii  is  d'ljlmguijh  d  from  tbf 

a.  Periploca  i  Moiifpeliaca,  folds  Almond. 
rotundioribus.  Tourn.  PertfUea  of  There  is  t  great  Variety  of 
MontpcUer,  with  rounder  Leaves,  thefc  Trees,  which  are  cultivated 
There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe  who  are 
this  Plant  which  are  Natives  of  curious  in  colleding  the  feveral 
^<iiMrif4i5  hutthc  two  here  menti-  Sorts  of  Fruit  in  the  difierent 
onfld  are  all  I  Ittvc  obfcrv'd  in  the  Parts  Europe :  I  Ihall  therefore 
lEngllJb  Gardens,  which  will  abide  firft  beg  Leave  to  mention  two  or 
in  the  open  Air :  The  firft  is  very  three  Sorts  which  are  cultivated 
common  in  England,  but  the  latter  tor  the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers ; 
is,  at  prcfcnt,  pretty  rare.  after  which,  I  fliall  enumerate  the 

Thelc  may  be  propagated  by  lay-   feveral  Sorts  of  good  Fruit  which 
ing  down  their  Branches  in  the    have  come  to  my  Knowledge: 
Spring,  which  will  take  Root  in  a       i.  Persicaj  vulgaris,  fore  fleno. 
Year's  time;  when  they  may  be  Toum,   Peach-Tree,  with  double 
taken  off,  and  tranfplanted  where  Flowers. 

they  are  to  remain :  Which  (hould  a.  Pbrsica  ;  jtfrh/mM,  tmma,  jU- 
be  either  againft  a  lefty  Wall  or  retncttmito, fmplm.'fmmt.  Dwar£> 
Building,  or  elie  plac'd  m  Wilder-  Almond,  with  iingle  Flowers »  vm^ 
sefi  Quarters  amongft  other  tall  gb. 

Flowering-trees,  where  they  ihould  Peksica  s  Afrleatut^  nana,  pre 
be  fupported  by  flrong  Poles^  about  wcamstte,  fUm,  Toum.  Double- 
which  theie  Plants  will  twine  and  flowering  Dwarf- Almond  j  'vtdgb, 
rife  to  a  great  Height.  Thcfc  two  The  firft  of  theie  Trees  is  a  very 
Sorts  arc  hardy,  and  will  endure  great  Ornament  in  a  Garden  early 
the  Cold  ot  our  VViutcrs  very  well,  in  the  Spring,  the  Flowers  being 
provided  they  arc  planted  in  a  dry  very  large,  double,  and  ot  a  bcauti- 
Soil.  ful  Red   or  Purple-colour.  This 

They  produce  their  Flowers  in  may  be  planted  in  Standards,  and 
Ju7ie  and  July,  but  do  rarely  per-  it  intermix'd  amongft  other  Flow* 
tcttt  tiieir  Seeds  in  England,  Tncir  cring-trees  of  the  larac  Grovnh, 
FbWers  are  not  very  beautiful,  makes  a  very  agreeable  Varietr : 
biit»  for  thdr  Oddneis,  may  have  Or  it  may  be  flaflted  againft  ue 
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Walls  of  the  Pleafurc-Gardcn,  where 
the  beautiful  Appearance  of  its 
tlowers  early  in  the  Spring  will 
be  more  acceptable  in  luch  Places 
than  the  choiceil  Fruits,  which 
matt  be  cjcpos'd  to  Servants,  and 
•tilers,  lb  that  they  ieldom  can  be 
preierv'd  in  large  Famtiiet  ttntU 
they  are  ripe.  This  Tree  ma]r  be 
propagated  by  budding  it  on  the 
j§bk^  or  fUimS  Stocks,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  other  Sort  of 
Feachesy  and  Oiould  be  planted  in  a 
^ood  fireih  Soil  that  is  not  over 
moid. 

The  other  two  Sorts  are  of  hum* 
bier  Growth,  fcldom  riling  above 
five  Feet  high :  Thclc  m..y  be  bud- 
ded upon  Almoiid-Stocks,  or  propa- 
gated by  Layers  \  they  will  alio 
take  upon  Humh-Stdcks  i  but  they 
are  very  apt  to  canker,  after  they 
haire  ftood  four  or  five  Tears  upon 
thde  Stocks,  eipecially  that  with 
doable  flowers,  which  is  tenderer 
than  the  other. 

Thefe  Shrubs  make  a  very  agree* 
aUe  Variety  aiiiongft  low  Flower- 
ing-trccs,  in  fmall  Wilderncfs  Quar- 
ters. The  lingle  Sort  floWcrs  in 
the  Beginning  of  Aprils  and  the 
double  is  commonly  a  ^-'ortnight 
Jater. 

I  ftiall  now  proceed  to  mention 
the  (cveral  Sorts  of  goo  J  Peaches 
which  have  come  to  my  Know- 
ledge i  and  though,  perhaps,  a  grea- 
ter Komber  of  Sorts  niay  be  found 
ih  Ibtne  Catalogues  of  Fruits,  yet  I 
doubt  whether  many  of  them  are 
tiot  the  £une  Kinds  call'd  by  difie^ 
tesxt  Names :  For,  in  order  to  dc- 
termisie  the  various  Sorts,  it  is  ne* 
ceffiiry  to  oblervc  the  Shape  and 
Size  of  the  Flowers,  as  well  as  the 
different  l^arts  of  the  Fruit  j  for 
this  does  Ibmctimcs  determine  the 
Kindt   v*<^hen  the  Fruit  alone  is  not 
^i^cicflt;  iklidcsi  there  is  a  vail 


Difference  in  the  Size  and  FlavOtlr 
of  the  fame  Peach,  when  planted 
on  different  Soils  and  Alpcd^si  Co 
that  'tis  alnioll  impoffiblc  tor  a  Per- 
ion,  though  very  convcrfant  with 
theft  Fruits,  to  diftinguiOi  them, 
when  brought  from  various  Gar^ 
dedi. 

The  prefeot  Gonfiiildit  6f  tfa^ 
Names  of  Fruits  hath  been  many 
times  owing  tp  the  briogfnE  over 
Trees  from  frsmce  ^  for  the  Perlboi 
who  ate  generally  employed  tO 
brin^  over  thoie  Troes  tor  Saku 
are  mtircly  ignorant  of  their  vari* 
ous  Sorts,  and  do  ihemfelves  take 
*em  upon  Truft  from  the  Pcrlons* 
who  make  it  their  Bulincls  to  pro- 
pagate greac  Quantities  to  lupply 
the  Markets  or  Frunce^  whiihcr 
they  are  brought  in  Wagj^ons,  and 
ibid  out  in  Parcels  to  thoic  Pcrfons 
who  bring  them  into  EnglmuL  It 
aUQ  happens  many  times*  that  if 
they  are  received  by  rignt  Names* 
theie»  in  Length  of  Time,,  arts 
lofl,  or  the  Trees  come  itffio  the 
Po^TeiTion  of  other  Per  ions,  v/ho 
not  knowing  the  true  Name  of 
the  Fruit,  do  often  give  them  rtc\7 
Names,  whereby  there  is  fuch  a 
Confulion  in  the  Names  of  Fruit, 
as  is  impolTible  to  red^ify  :  And 
hence  fbme  Perfons  hive  fuppos'd 
a  much  greater  Variety  of  Peaches 
than  there  is  in  Rcalitv  i  tho'  aa  the 
great«:ft  iPart  of  thcie  nave  been  ob« 
tain'd  firom  Seeds»  ib  their  Varie- 
ties may  be  muictply'd  annually  until 
thm  M  no  End  of  the  Sorts.  How- 
ever, I  lhail  content  my  ielf  with 
enumerating  the  principal  Sorts 
now  known  in  England,  which  are 
fufficicnt  for  any  Gentleman  to 
make  a  Colle(flion  to  continue 
through  the  whole  Seaiun  ot  Fruit. 

1.  The  H^jite  Nutmeg  (caii'd  by 
the  Irench,  Petite-Avant-Pe/che)  is 
the  hi  ft  npc  Penfh :  its  Juice  is  mus-* 
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W  if  ^  cxpos'd,  and  it  ripe  the  next  the  Sun  is  of  a  beautiful  red 
EUininaofM.-ItilagrcatBear.  Colour,  as  is  aljo  the  Fl^lh  next 
i^and  if  pliS  in  different  the  Stone;  the  Pulp  is  very  firm, 
Afbeas,  the  Fruit  may  be  conti-  and  fuU  of  a  rich  Juice;  it  is  a 
niiC  three  Weeks  in  Perfcaion.  o-  plentiful  Bearer,  and  npcM  the  Bc- 
therwtie  tb  foon  gone  after  it  is  ginning  of  Augufi, 
ri^^is  the  Cafe  with  moft  o-  7-  The  Itnlun  Teach  (ot  Pifchi 
thCT  Summer  Fruits.  This  (hould  ^  lulie)  is  of  an  oval  Stope  Bm-^ 
have  a  S^b^E^  and  SoHth-mfi 

Afyc&  ^*^^»  md  toll  of  Juices  add  red 

zTrhe  Red  Nutmes  (or  La  Tifike  towards  the  Stoiw»  which  u  fb^ 
Je  Troy)  is  ripe  towards  the  Sad  and  lharp  pointed!  it  »  a  joM 
of  Juiv.  This  is  a  great  Bearer,  Bearer,  a  hardy  Tioch,  and  npcm 
and  if  well  exposed,  is  an  ottrar.  the  Middle  of  ^^ii/?.  , 
ordmary  good  fwt:  It  is  fbme-  8.  The  Early  Nnm^  (or 
wittt  brgCT  than  the  White,  and  is  Smith's  Nemngttm)  is  a  very  good 
of  a  hemtiliil  ltd  Coknir  towards  Feaehi  the  Pulp  is  firm,  of  a  rich 
die  SmT^  fugary  Flavour,  and  clofely  adheres 

a.  The  »W«»^<tf«Xe  ripens  foon  to  the  Stone  :  This  is  very  r«i  on 
if^  the  Rid  Nutmig,  but  is  not  the  Side  next  the  Sun,  as  is  alfo  the 
dieem'd  good  a  Fruit :  It  is  gc-  Flefti  near  the  Stone.  This  npcns 
MiaUf  a  cood  Bearer  j  the  Flc(h  is  the  Beginning  of  Auguft. 
yellow  within;  and  for  Variety.  9,  Les  DrufelUs  {ot  DrHfel  PiOik) 
there  may  be  one  Tree  planted  is  of  an  oval  Shape ;  the  Skm  u  ol 
where  there  is  Room  enough.        a  foft  purple  Colour  next  the  te; 

The  Red  MagdaUine  (or  Mag-   the  Fle(h  is  red,  «id  dr3%bttt  cf  a 
daUne  Rouge)  is  a  middle-fiz'd  Fruit ;   very  agre^  Fkvour.  TWa  npess 
the  Flelh  or  Pulp  is  very  delicious;   thcEndof  .Attiij^.       ,     ^  ^ 
k  paru  from  the  Stone  where  10.  The  miefs  (or  Nohlf)  n  a 

Fkfh  is  red,  and  the  Tree  is  a  good  hrec  PmcA  j  the  Fklh  comes 
Bearer  Tliis  ripens  the  Beginning  clean  from  the  Stone ;  the  Pulp  is 
of  Jbittfi,  and  mould  have  a  South  melthig,  and  full  of  adelidoua  Juice, 
or  sSSl-Et^  Afpe^b*  and  is  of  a  reddifb  Colour,  next  the 

c.  The  ffiffe  Magdalaine  (or  Stone :  It  is  a  good  Bearer,  and 
yll/^fp^  jUanche)  is  a  fine  large  ripens  the  Beginning  of  Amgnft. 
Fruit,  when  planted  m  a  good  Soil ;      1 1 .  JU  Chevreufe  for  BeU*  Cht^ 
the  Fkfb  is  whitc»  except  near  the   vreufe)  is  of  a  bright  red  Colour 
Stones  where  it  is  of  a  reddiih  Co-   next  the  Sun;  the  Fruit  is  longilK 
kmr;  it  is  very  full  of  a  rich  viny   and  pretty  large;  the  Pulp  is  full  ot 
Juice,  and  cafiiy  melts  in  the  Mouth;   a  delicate  fweet  Juice,  and  npcni 
it  is  a  great  Bearer,  but  is  very  fub-   the  latter  End  of  AugMfL 
leet  to  drop  its  Fruit,  and  is  often      i  a.  The  ChattejUcrjorF^kfCkmh 
lavadcd  by  Infeas,  as  arc  many  o-  eilUre)  was  rais'd  from  theteoeof 
ther  Sorts  of  rich  Peaches.   This  the  GlmM^  PMi*,  utheGiitos 
ripens  the  Beginning  ot  Auguft.       of  the  Ckme^  ^pdn  m  JVaM, 
V  The  Uigmtm  (or,  as  it  is  from  whence  it  had  its  Name.  Itu 
commonly  caU'd,  Mum)  PtM$b,  is  a  wy  large  fiir  Fruit,  fuD  ofaddi- 
aa  caccdlmt  fine  Fruiti  the  Side  cate  fiigiry  Juice,  and  ts  tflwwj 
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MM^gft  the  bcil  Sort  of  Vmchet 
io  Fr^tfce.  It  ripens  the  End  ot 

15.  The  Mont  nub  tm  is  a  fair  hand- 
ferae  Ffi^chy  of  a  deep  red  Colour 
OQ  the  Side  next  the  Sun,  but  of  a 
pale  Green  next  the  Wail  i  the  Flclh 
is  melting,  and  parts  from  the  Stone, 
where  it  is  of  a  faint  red  Colour. 
This  is  a  very  good  Bearer,  and  ripens 
the  fi^nning  of  Jtuguft, 

14.  The  t^Qmg9  FiMcb.  This 
is  a  middje^&b'd  Fruit,  pretty  roond» 
with  a  derp  Furrow  runnine  length- 
wiie  :  It  is  of  a  dark  red  Odour 
00  the  Side  next  the  Sun,  and  of  a 
l^er  Colour  next  the  WaU$  the 
Skin  is.  covcr'd  over  with  a  downy 
Subfbnce,  and  is  full  of  red  Spots ; 
the  Flcfh  is  melting,  of  a  delicate 
Flavour,  and  of  aycuowifti  Caft;  the 
Stone  is  large  and  of  a  deep  red 
Colour.  This  ripens  tJie  latter  End 
ot  Auguft. 

If.  The  Nhette  Pe/^ch  is  of  a 
middling  Size,  of  an  oval  or  oblong 
Shape,  a  little  compreiled  on  the 
$idcs,  it  is  ot  a  yeliowilh  Colour, 
marbifid  with  Red,  and  oover\l 
widi  a  Ibit*  down^  Subftanees  the 
Fkfii  is  fifo  mdtingt  of  a  ydbw 
Goloiir*  and  parts  from  the  Stonei 
The  Juice  is  very  rich:  It  ripens 
the  Beginning  of*^ Sepnmier. 

16.  The  VUlet  Feach  (ot  fifihe 
VhUtte)  is  fomewhat  long,  of  a 
middle  Size  ;  the  Pulp  is  melting, 
and  its  Juice  is  of  a  vinous  Fla- 
vour. This  is,  by  the  Trench, 
cftccm'd  the  Queen  of  Fruits.  It 
ripens  tovvards  the  End  ot  Augnfi, 
and  is  a  plentiful  Bearer. 

1 7.  The  Portugal  Peach  is  a  fair, 
Urge,  beautiful  Fruit,  of  a  deep  red 
Colour  towards  the  Sun,  which 
fades  ofif  to  a  light  Green  next  the 
Vail  i  the  Skin  has  a  ibft  Down 
opoo  tt>  and  is  pretty  full  of  red 
Sfotsi  the  Fleih  is  very  firm*  of  a 
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rich  yinous  Flavottr*  and  adheres 
clofely  to  the  Stone,  which  is  fmaii 
for  the  Size  of  the  Fruit,  b«t  very 
rough.  This  ripens  the  Bcfinnh^ 

of  September, 

18.  The  Pttrple  Alhtrgi  (or  L» 
Pefche  Alherge  Violette)  is  a  middle- 
liz'd  Fruit,  of  a  dark  Purple  or 
Violet  Colour  on  the  Side  next  the 
Sun,  which  goes  ofif  to  a  dark  Red 
next  the  Wall:  The  Fieib  is  yellow, 
and  parts  firom  the  Stones  where  it 
isred}  itisfuHofarich  vumnis 
Juice»  and  ripens  towuds  the  End 
ot  Augufi, 

ip.  The  Old  Newingm  is  eHeem'd 
one  of  the  befl  Peaches  m  EngUmJi 
it  is  a  larg^  §ut  Fruit,  of  a  lively 
red  Colour  next  the  Sun»  whicn 
goes  ofl  to  a  yclk>wilh  Green  next 
the  Wall  ;  the  Fleih  is  firm,  and 
clofely  adheres  to  the  Stone  j  it  is 
fiill  of  a  delicious  rich  Juice,  and 
of  a  deep  red  next  the  Stone.  This 
is  accounted  an  indifferent  Bearer, 
which  is  wholly  owing  to  its  Ma* 
nagement  in  Pruning,  for  I  have 
had  It  hear  extrem^  well  in  a 
Standard,  and  the  Pmlt  hat  heeo 
deeper  coIoor\l,  and  of  richer  Fla- 
vour than  thole  agabft  Walls* 

Id.  Za  3>r0»  de  Venus  (or  Vkim^n 
BnMfi)  is  a  mkidle»&L'd  Fruit,  ra* 
ther  long  than  round,  having  a 
vcrjr  deep  Sulcus  or  Furrow,  which 
divides  It  hke  a  double  Fruit  i  the 
two  Sides  ot  which  rife  fomcwhat 
like  a  Woman's  Breaft,  from  whence 
it  had  its  Name  i  the  Flclh  is  very 
white,  with  a  little  Blufh  of  Red 
next  the  Sun-,  it  is  melting,  and 
full  of  a  high-fiavour'd  Juice.  This 
ripens  the  latter  End  of  AHguft, 

21.  La  Pifihe  Pourfrie  (or  Pw» 
pU  Peach)  is  a  fiir  round  Fmtt,  o£ 
a  dark  led  Colour  next  the  Sttn» 
wluch  goes  o£f  to  a  paler  Ecd 
next  the  Wall:  The  Flefh  next  the 
Stone  is  very  red:  Thn  Juice  is  of 
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t  woft  delicious  Flavour  wbeo  the 
Fruit  is  hill  ripe.  This  ripem  the 
Iteginning  of  SepttmSer, 

11.  The  Pa%y  Rcyal  (or  Tefche 
TLoyale)  is  a  large  round  Fruit,  of 
a  dark  red  qr  black.  Colour  next 
the  Sun,  which  goes  off  to  a  pa- 
ler Red  next  the  Wall ;  The  Fk(h 
comes  from  the  Stone,  where  it  is 
very  red  j  the  Juice  is  cxquifitdy 
rich,  and  equal  to,  if  not  exceed- 
ing, all  other  Tisehis  yet  hnowQ, 
provided  it  grows  upon  t  Soil  ra- 
ther dry  tha^^  moill,  apd  is  cxpos'd 
to  a  gobd  Afpea.  This  ripens  the 
Peginning  of  Seftembtr, 

»3.  The  AdmiritUe  is  a  large 
round  Fruit,  of  a  fine  red  Colour 
next  the  Sun,  which  goes  off  to  a 

frecnilh  Yellow  next  the  Wall;  the 
.  ]e(h  is  firm,  and  full  of  rich  fu- 
gar'd  Juice;  it  parts  from  the 
Stone,  where  it  is  ot  a  deep  red 
Colour*  This  is  a  great  Bearer, 
and  ripens  toward  the  End  of  Ai^ 
ffifi  or  the  beginning  of  Se^tim- 

'  14.  Pavh  fHtgi  de  Pomf^e, 
§§^  Mwfirtux  (or  tli  Mof^jtrous  Pm- 
^  of  Pom^ene)  is  the  largcft  Peach 
yet  known  j  it  is  of  a  globular 
Shape,  deeply  divided  into  two 
Parts ;  of  a  beautiful  Red  next  the 
Sun,  which  goes  oft  tp  a  bright 
Vellow  next  the  Wall;  the  Flclh  is 
mekipg,  and  of  a  rich  vinous  Fla- 
vour, It  ripens  the  Middle  ot  6>^- 
tef-nber.  This  jliouiel  Jiave  1  South- 
^efi  AfpeiS^,  and  the  Shoots  fliouid 
be  ]»d  very  thin  againfl:  the  Walls, 
for  if  there  are  many  Fruit  upon  a 
Tree,  they  £rldom  ripen,  or  are 
Vwll-4avour*d. 

\  %f.  The  Cathtmt  PeMch  is  a  fine 
laigc  Fruit  fcfpccially  when  not 
left  too  thick  upon  the  Tree: ;)  rW 

Skin  is  covcr'd  with  a  foft  Down, 
and  is  of  a  dull  red  Coltjur  next 
the  Sun,  which  goes  o&  10  a  whi* 
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tilh  Green  next  the  Wall  j  the  Flcih 
is  full  of  a  rich  vinous  Juice,  and, 
in  a  good  Seafon,  comes  the  near- 
cfl  to  the  old  Hevington  Pench  of 
any  other  Sort.  This  is  a  great 
Bearer,  but  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
warm  Soil,  and  to  a  South  Eafi  hi- 
ped.  It  npcas  io  the  Middle  of 
Seftembtr, 

x6.  The  RfmhiUim  is  t  middle- 
fi^'cl  Fruit,  rather  round  than  loag, 
deeply  divided  \aj  a  Sulcus  or  Fur- 
row in  the  Middle,  of  a  j^eafior 
red  Colour  next  the  Sun,  but  of  ^ 
light  yellow  next  the  Wall:  The 
Fiefli  is  of  a  bright  YeUow«  and 
parts  from  the  Stone,  where  it 
of  a  deep  red  Colour.  The  Juice 
is  of  a  rich  vinous  Flavour  i  'tis  a 
good  Bearer,  and  ripens  the  Middle 
of  September, 

ij.  The  Mfilacqton  (or  Cottm 
■Apple)  is  a  large  hir  Peach the 
Skin  is  covcr'd  over  with  a  thick 
downy  Subllancc,  from  whence  it 
took  its  Hamei  it  is  of  a  beaiitiAil 
red  Colour  next  the  Sun,  but  of  ^ 
light  Yellow  next  the  Wall;  the 
Fkih  is  firm,  and  full  of  a  rich  vi- 
nous Juice,  and  when  duly  ripen*d» 
is  an  excellent  Fruit.  This  ripens 
towards  the  latter  £i|d  of  Siptem- 
bet.  It  ll'.ould  have  a  warm  Soil, 
and  the  Ur;inchcs  inutc  be  laid  very 
thin  againll  the  Wa.l,  otherwilc 

the  Fruit  fddom  comes  to  any 

thinj?. 

irf.  La  S/inguholle  (oT  the  Bloody) 
Peach,  is  a  middle  ii 2, 'd  Fruit,  whole 
Flcfli  is  of  a  deep  red  Colour  with- 
in, from  whence  it  had  its  Name ; 
it  parts  from  the  Stone  i  the  Out^ 
iide  next  the  Sun  is  of  a  deep  Red, 
but  the  Side  next  the  Wall  m  oFa 
grecnini  yellow  Colour.  This  ri- 
pens in  OcicSer,  lb  tl^int  unlefs  the 
Autumn  proves  very  favourable^  it 
is  ucf  good  iix  ^jr  thin^. 

There 
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There  arc  /cvaral  other  Sorts  of 
Teaches  which  arc  very  good  in 

the  South  of  Trance  and  other 
warm  Countries,  which  with  us 
do  rarely  ripen  io  as  to  be  eatable, 
for  which  reafbn  they  arc  not 
worth  cultivating;  fuch  are,  the 
Violet te  TarMve,  or  Late  Violet ;  La 
Orbeil,  La  Vefche  Noix\  the  Dou- 
hU-fiover^dt  &c.  which  fcldoni  ri- 
pen in  Wrmue  until  the  latter  End  oi 
OMfTt  when  the  Nights  with  us 
are  long,  and  firoAy,  the  Seaibn  often 
veij  wec»  and  cold;  G>  that  theie 
Fruits  will  be  watery,  infipid,  and 
▼ery  unwbolibnae  in  this  Country. 

The  French  diftinguifli  thoie  we 
call  Peaches  into  two  Sorts,  viz. 
Fariesy  and  Teaches  j  thofc  are  call- 
ed Peaches  which  quit  the  Stone  j 
and  thofe  whofe  FlcHi  clofely  ad- 
heres to  the  Sronc,  arc  call'd  Pa- 
uies :  Thefe  are  murh  more  efteem'd 
in  Yr.wce  than  the  Peaches  j  though, 
in  En^landy  the  latter  are  prcfcrr'd 
to  the  former  by  many  Pcrlbns. 

The  French  do  alio  dillinguifli 
them  into  Male  and  Female  i  the 
Piiwj  they  make  to  be  the  Male, 
tod  the  Teaches  the  Female:  But 
this  DIviiion  is  without  Foundar 
tion,  fince  the  Kernels  of  both  Sorts 
will  produce  Trees  equally ;  for  the 
Flowers  of  Feach-trees  are  generally 
liermaphrodite,  and  have  all  the 
Parts  of  Generation  in  them,  ib 
that  there  is  no  Neccfiity  of  fup- 
pofing  any  of  them  to  be  intirely 
ytale  or  Female:  But  it  is  likely 
that  this  Diflinflion  is  of  long 
Handing,  before  Perlbns  had  a  per- 
fcdt  Notion  of  Male  and  Female  in 
Plants,  or  at  leift  they  did  not 
know  how  to  diftinguiHi  them  a- 
iiinder. 

The  Neiiarmes  (as  I  have  in  ano- 
ther Place  iaid)  are  by  the  French 
cali'd  Brttgnonst  which  difo  from 
the  other  two  Sorts,  b  having  a 
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iirm,  hard  PJeih»  and  the  Skim 

quite  ihiooth,  v/fthout  any  Down 
upon  them.  The  Sorts  of  thefc  1 
have  already  mention'd  under  the 
Article  Nedarines,  to  which  the 
Reader  may  readily  turn,  therefore 
I  fhali  not  repeat  them  in  this 
Place. 

I  ftiall  now  fet  down  the  good 
Qualities  of  Peaches,  by  which  any 
Pcrfon  may  judge  of  their  Worth. 

A  good  Fetteh  ought  to  have  a 
firm  Fleihi  the  Skin  fhould  be  thin, 
of  a  deep  or  bright  red  Colour  next 
the  Sun,  and  of  a  yellowifli  QUI 
next  the  Wall  i  the  Fiefli  (honld  be 
of  a  ycllowifh  Colour,  full  of  Juice, 
which  fhould  be  high-fl.ivour*dj 
the  Stone  fmall,  and  the  Pulp  or 
Ficfh  very  thick.  When  a  Feack 
hath  all  thefe  Qualities,  it  may  be 
efteem'd  a  valuable  Fruit. 

All  the  different  Sorts  of  Peaches 
have  been  originally  obtain'd  from 
the  Stones  \  which  being  planted, 
do  produce  new  Varieties,  as  do 
the  Seeds  of  all  ^hcr  Fruits:  So 
that  where  Perlbns  have  Garden  c- 
nough  to  allow  Room  for  propa* 
gating  thefe  Fruits  from  Seeds, 
there  is  no  Doubt  but  many  good 
Sorts  may  be  obtained,  which  will 
be  better  adapted  to  our  Oimate 
than  iiich  as  are  brought  froiti 
warmer  Qmntriesi  though  it  is 
true,  that  there  will  be  many  of 
them  good  tor  nothing,  as  is  the 
Cafe  of  moA  Fruits  and  Flowers 
which  are  produc'd  from  Seeds,  a- 
mongit  which  there  may  be  fbmc 
valuable  Kinds,  fupcrior  to  thofe 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  ta- 
ken, yet  there  is  always  a  great 
Number  which  arc  little  worth : 
but  if  wc  can  obtain  but  two  or 
thiee  valuable  Sorts,  it  Is  iutficicnc 
to  make  Amends  for  the  Trouble 
of  railing  them :  But  where  Peribns 
are  fo  curious  as  to  plant  the  Stones 

Q.4 
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•f  theft  Fruits,  great  Regard  (houM  (en  it,  ib  as  that  the  tender  Fibws 

be  had  to  the  Sorts ;  and  if  the  may  ft r ike  out  on  every  Side. 

Fruit  were  permitted  to  remain  In  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain 

upon  the  Trees  until  they  dropp'd  two  or  three  Years  j  after  which, 

oft  the  Kernels  would  be  fitter  for  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted,  where 

pbnting,  and  more  likely  to  grow,  they  are  to  remain  to  produce 

The  bcft  Sorts  for  fowing  are  thofe  Fruit. 

vrhoCt  Fle(h  is  firm,  and  deam  In  femoviiig  tlide  Trees,  yoo 
to  tht  Stonej  aad  from  tmongft  (boold  obierve to  prune tbdr down- 
^eft  you  iho^  ehuie  ftch  ai  ri-  right  Rom  (if  tkcf  hmc  any) 
pen  pretty  early,  tnd  have  a  rich  pretty  Ihort,  and  to  cut  off  ail  brui- 
rknoM  Juice ;  from  which  Sorts  fed  Parts  of  the  Roots,  at  alio  all 
ibme  good  Fruit  may  be  expe^ed.  the  fmall  Fibres,  which  do  gcooal- 
Theie  Stonet  (hould  be  planted  ly  dry,  and  when  left  upon  the 
in  Autumn,  on  a  Bed  of  light  dry  Roots,  aher  planting  again,  grow 
Earth,  about  three  Inches  deep,  mouldy,  and  decay  v  fo  that  they 
and  four  Inches  afunder  ^  and  in  are  injurious  to  the  new  Fibres 
the  Winter  the  Bed  fhould  be  co-  which  are  (hot  out  from  the  Roots, 
ver'd  to  protefk  them  from  the  and  very  often  prevent  the  Growth 
Froft,  which  if  permitted  to  enter  of  the  Trees :  But  you  fhould  by 
deep  into  the  Ground  will  deftroy  no  means  prune  their  Heads  i  tor 
'em ;  In  the  Spring,  when  the  the  Plants  which  are  produced 
Piaatt  come  up,  they  (hoold  be  from  Stones,  are  generally  o^  t 
carefully  dearVl  from  the  Weeda»  more  fponey  Texture*  and  io  moie 
which  ibould  alio  be  oUcnr'd  liable  to  decay  when  cut*  tbui 
throughout  the  Summer  i  and  if  tho(e  which  are  budded  upon  other 
the  Spring  (hould  prove  very  dry.  Stocks.  Betides,  as  thefe  Trees  are 
if  you  re^e(h  them  now  and  thea  de(ign<i  for  Standards  (for  it  is  not 
with  a  little  Waterj  it  will  greatly  proper  to  plant  them  againd  Walls 
promote  their  Growth :  In  this  Bed  until  you  ke  the  Produce  of  their 
they  (hould  remain  until  the  fol-  Fruit,  to  {hew  which  of  them  de- 
lowing  Spring  i  when  they  fhould  ferves  to  be  cultivated  i)  i'p  they 
be  carefully  taken  up,  lb  as  not  to  will  never  require  any  other  pru- 
^reak  their  tender  Roots,  and  tranf-  ning,  but  only  to  cut  out  deciy'd 
planted  into  a  Nurfery,  in  Rows  Branches,  or  iUch  as  fhoot  out  vc- 
three  feet  afunder,  and  eighteen  ry  irregular  from  the  Sides  j  for 
Inches  di/bpt  I^lant  from  Plant  in  more  uan  this,  is  geuerally  vay 
the  Rows,  pbierving  to  lay  a  Uttlf  injurious  tq  them* 
Muleh  upon  the  Siirfiice  of  the  In  plantiiig  tfaeie  Trees,  it  will 
proun4  aboiit  their  P^ootis,  to  pre-  be  the  better  way  to  diCvoCe  them 
vent  its  drying  too  n!(t\  And  it  fingly  in  the  Quarters  ct  the  Kit* 
the  Spring  fliould  prove  very  dry,  cheo-Gairddit  wRere  they  will  thrive 
you  (houid  give  them  a  little  Water  and  produce  Fruit  much  better» 
once  a  W  eek,  until  they  have  ta-  than  if  they  are  plantol  pretty  near 
ken  Root  ^  after  which,  they  fhould  each  other  in  Rows;  and  as  they 
be  conftantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  arc  thus  lingly  difpos'd,  they  will 
and  the  Ground  between  the  Rows  not  do  much  Injury  to  the  Crops 
carefully  dug  every  Spring,  to  loo-  wiiich  grow  under  chcnEl« 
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When  they  have  produced  Fruit,  Buds  taken  from  that  Tres  wiH  al* 


mon  Method  now  prad^is'd  to  pro-  ly  blighted,  fb  as  that  the  oots 

pafate  theie  Fruits :  Therefbre  I  Aave  erowo  builed*  and  the  Leaves 

ihfSl  now  prooecd  to  treit  of  that  curled  up  lo  t  m»t  Degree,  that 

movcporticiiMji  ia  the  Mag  of  PiOempcr  it  iSdom  iccover^d  *• 

wliicli»  I  fidl  ict  down  the  Mcr  gain  by  the  mtteft  An^  or  at  kaft 

thod  BOW  commonly  pradis'd  hf  not  voder  Icveial  Yctn  Mmage- 

the  Nuriery  Gardeners  j  and  then  mcnt^  tor  let  the  Scafons  prore 

pnipole  ibme  few  Thii^  of  mf  wm^fo  favourable,  yet  thefe  Trees 

own,  as  an  Impiorcment  thereoi^  will  continually  (hew  the  fame  IXP 

Ibr  fuch  Peribps  who  are  very  cu-  temper :  Which  many  Peribns  are 

fioos  to  hap  gopd  Fruit.  But  fo  weak  as  to  fuppofe  a  frefli 

firft.  Blight}  whereas  in  rcUity  it  is  no 

You  (hould   be  provided  with  other  but  the  Remains  ot'  the  for- 

Stocks  of  the  Mujcle  and  finite  mer  Sickneis,   which  are  fprcad 

Tear-Flumbsi  which  arc  generally  and  intermixed  with  all  the  Juices 

efteem'd  the   two  bcft  Sorts  of  of  the  Tree;  lb  that  whatever  Buds 

flHml>s  for  Stocks  to  iifcculate  Pe/i-  are  taken  from  fuch  Trees,  will  al- 

ches  and  Ne^arines  upon  i  as  alio  ways  retain  a  Part  of  the  Diitem- 

fome  Almond  and  Africock  Stocks,  per. 

for  ibme  tender  Sorts  of  FMcbis      The  Cuttings  with  which  you 

whicb  WiU  not  grow  upon  fUtmS  are  thus  to  be  provklcd*  (hould  al* 

Slocks;  Tkdt  fltottkl  be  all  produ-  ways  be  taken  from  the  Trees  ei- 

ced  £rasn  the  Stone  (as  hath  been  tber  in  a  Momiitt  or  Evenings  or 

already  dire£M  in  the  Article  of  a  die  in  a  doudy  Dav;  for  if  they 

Vmfny)  and  not  horn  Suckers*  for  are  cut  off  when  the  Sun  is  very 

the  RcaioDs  there  laid  down*  hot*  the  Shoots  will  pcrlpire  io 

When  thefe  Stocks  have  grown  freely,  as  to  leave  the  Buds  defti- 

jn  the  Nurfcry  two  Years,  they  tute  of  Moifture,  which  is  often 

will  be  fkrong  enough  to  bud,  the  the  Caufc  of  their  mifcarryingi 

Seaibn  for  which  is  commonly  a-  and  the  Iboncr  thefe  are  ufedjwhen 

bout  MU/ummery  when  you  fliould  cut  from  the  Trees,  the  better  they 

make  choice  of  fome  good  Cut-  will  take.    The  Manner  of  this 

tings  of  the  Sorts  of  Fruit  you  in-  Operation  being  fully  explain'd  un- 

tend  to  propagate,  always  oblerving  dcr  the  Article  ot  Inoculation,  I 

to  take  them  from  healthy  Trees,  fliall  not  repeat  it  in  this  place, 

and  fuch  as  do  generally  produce  a  The  Management'  of  thefe  Trees 

food  Quantity  of  well-tafted  Fruit  i  during  th^  remainii^  Time  in 

tor  it  is  very  certain,  that  any  Sort  the  Uurfiry,  is  likewife  foUy  fee 

^  Fmit  may  be  ib  fiur  degenerated^  down  under  that  Article:  I  fhsH 

where  this  Qire  is  wanting,  as  not  therefore  proceed  to  the  Pknting 

to  be  like  dw  £une  Kind.   Befides,  of  theie  Trees,  either  againft  Walis, 


ways  retain  the  Diftcmper,  in  t 
greater  or  lels  Degree,  according 
as  it  hath  imbib'd  a  greater  or  IcB 
Quantity  of  the  diftemper'd  Juice. 
TKus,  tor  Indance,  where  a  Pe^uk 
or  Ne^arine  Tree  hath  been  great- 


as  you  diflike  may  be  dcftroy'dj 
but  thofe  which  are  good  may  be 
propagated  by  inoculating  them  up- 
on other  Stocks,  which  is  the  com- 


Whencvcr  a  Tree  is  unhealthy,  ti^ 


£ijpaiiers»  or  for  Standards.  But  as 

the 
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the  future  Succefs  of  thcfc  Trees 
doth  in  a  great  meafure  depend  up- 
on the  Soil  in  which  they  arc 
planted  i  fo  I  fhall  briefly  fct  down 
the  Method  of  Preparing  the  Earth 
Idr  the  Borders  wliere  wf  m  de- 
Sffk'd  t»  grow* 

The  beft  Earth  for  990ek  Trees, 
k  inch  as  is  taken  from  t  Pafture 
Ground,  tkat  is  neither  too  ftiff 
wad  moiit,  nor  over- dry,  but  of  t 
acniddling  Nature:  This  ftiould  be 
dug  from  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
about  ten  Inches  deep,  taking  the 
Turf  with  itj  and  ftiouid  be  laid 
in  Heaps  eight  or  ten  Months  be- 
fore it  be  uled,  during  which  Time 
it  fliould  be  often  turn'd,  to  rot  the 
Turf,  and  break  the  Clods,  where- 
by it  will  be  render'd  very  light, 
and  eafy  to  work;  and  about  the 
Beginning  ot  September  you  fliould 
carry  it  into  the  Garden,  and  make 
tiK  Borders,  which  muft  be  rais'd 
in  Height  proportionable  to  the 
Moifture  of  the  Garden ;  for  if  the 
Ground  be  ytxy  wet,  it  will  be  ad* 
▼iieable  to  lav  Ibme  Rubbifh  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Border,  to  dram  off 
the  Moi^lure,  and  to  prevent  the 
Roots  of  the  Trees  from  running 
downwards^  then  railc  the  Border 
of  Earth  at  leaft  a  Foot  above  the 
Level  of  the  Ground,  fo  that  the 
Root.i  of  I  he  Trees  may  always  re- 
main diy;  but  if  the  Ground  be 
pretty  dry,  the  Borders  fliould  not 
be  rais'd  above  four  or  five  Inches 
higher  th:in  the  Surtacc,  whicli 
will  be  fufficieut  to  allow  for  their 
iinking. 

As  to  the  Breadth  of  theie  Bor- 
ders, that  can't  be  too  great  j  but 
they  fliould  never  be  lets  than  iix 
Feet  broad  where  Fruit-Trces  are 
planted  \  for  when  the  Borders  are 
made  very  narrow,  the  Roots  of 
the  Trees  will  be  fo  confined  in 
four  or  five  Year&  Time,  that  tJiey 


will  feldom  thrive  well  after.  The 
Depth  of  thefc  Borders  fhould  not 
be  greater  than  two  Feet ;  for 
where  they  are  prepared  to  a  great 
Depth,  it  only  intices  the  Roots  of 
the  Treea  downward,  winch  taxf 
be  theCanie  of  their  foture  Barren- 
neisj  for  their  Rootf  being  got 
down  bdow  the  Influences  of  the 
Son  and  Showers,  do  imbibe  a  great 
Quantity  of  crude  Juices;  which 
only  add  to  the  luxuriant  Growth 
of  the  Trees,  and  de(ht>y  their 
Fruitfulnefs :  befides,  whatever  Fruit 
are  produced  from  fuch  Trees,  arc 
not  near  fo  well-tafled,  as  arc  thofc 
which  grow  upon  thofe  Trees 
whofe  Roots  lie  near  the  Surfiice» 
and  enjoy  the  kindly  Benefit  of  the 
Sun*s  Heat,  to  correal  and  digcfl 
whatever  Crudities  there  may  be  in 
the  Earth. 

Your  Borders  being  thus  prepared 
(honld  lie  about  three  Weeks  or  a 
Month  to  iettle,  by  which  time 
the  Seafon  for  Planting  will  he 
come,  which  fliould  be  ^erform'd 
is  foon  as  the  Leaves  b^m  to  de» 
ca)r,  that  the  Trees  may  take  Root 
before  the  Frofl  comes  on  to  pre- 
vent them :  Then  you  ihould  carc< 
fully  take  up  the  Trees  out  of  the 
Nurfery,  fo  as  not  to  break  or 
biuifc  their  Roots  and  v/:rh  a 
fliarp  Knife  you  mufl  pru:-.c  the 
extreme  Parts  of  them,  and  cur 
off  fmooth  any  broken  or  bruifed 
Roots  J  as  alio  all  the  I'mali  Fiba^s 
fliould  be  taken  off,  for  the  Rci- 
fons  before  given. 

And  havh)g  thus  fveparM  yoor 
Trees,  you  fliould  meaforcGuit  their 
Diftance,  which  ought  never  to  be 
leis  than  fourteen  Feet ;  but  where 
the  Ground  is  very  good,  tbey 
ihould  be  planted  fixteen  Feet  afoQ» 
der.  This  I  doubt  nor,  wtU  b^ 
thought  too  great  a  Di (lance  by 
many  Pcrfons,  cfpeciaily  iince  it  b 

contrary 
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rontrary  to  the  general  Praftice  at 
CiisTime:  but  I  amiatis^,  who- 
ever (hall  try  the  Experiment,  will 
find  It  no  more  than  is  fufficicnt 
for  thefc  Trees,  where  they  are 
rightly  managed  i  for  if  they  do 
take  kindly  to  the  Soil,  their  Bran- 
ches may  be  fo  train'd,  as  to  far- 
nilh  all  the  lower-part  of  the  Wall 
in  a  few  Years  j  which  is  what 
Ihould  be  principally  regarded,  and 
not.  as  is  too  often  the  Practice, 
fan  up  the  Shoots  in  Height,  and 
km  dl  die  lower  Part  of  the  Tree 
deftitiicc  of  bcarine  Wood  j  ib  that, 
m  a  &wr  Ycar^  there  will  not  be 
m  Fruit  but  upon  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Trees :  which  alio  mufk  be 
'iAc  Cafe  where  they  are  planted 
too  cloici  becauie  there  being  no 
|toom  to  extend  the  Branches  on 
either  Side,  they  are  obliged  to  lead 
them  upright,  which  produces  the 
|jcfore-mention'd  ill  Eftc£k. 

And  here  I  can't  help  taking  no- 
rtec of  another  very  great  Error  in 
planting  Wall-Fruit  j  which  is,  the 
placing  Standard,  or  Half- Standard 
Trees,  between  the  others,  to  co- 
ver the  upper  Part  of  the  Wall, 
and  to  produce  Fruit,  until  the 
Trees  underneath  are  grown  up 
fufficient  to  fiimifh  the  Walls,  when 
the  Standards  are  to  be  taken  a- 
way:  This  is  done,  without  confi- 
dering  that  the  greater  Number  of 
Trees  are  planted  in  a  fmaU  Com« 
pafi,  the  leis  Nouriftiment  they  can 
receive  and  £>,  confcquently,  muft 
be  the  weaker;  for  the  fame  Space 
of  Ground  can*c  nourifh  twenty 
Trees  equally  as  well  as  it  colild 
ten :  So  that  whatever  Strength 
the  Standard  Trees  may  have,  the 
Dwarfs  v/iii  be  proporiionably  wea- 
ker: And  it  is  a  common  Obfcr- 
4ation,  that  mpft  Trees  extend 
their  Roots  as  far  under-ground,  as 
their  Branches  fprcad  above-ground  j 
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fo  that  there  ihould  ahriTi  be  tho 

£ime  Allowance  given  to  the  WaUr 
Trees^  if  we  would  have  theni 
ftrong  and  vigorous  j  therefore  tho 
building  very  high  Walls  for  Fruit 
is  to  no  Pur  pole,  for  a  ten  or 
twelve  Foot  Wall  will  be  iiifficienC 
for  moft  Sorts  of  Fruit. 

But  to  return  to  Planting :  After 
you  have  mark'd  out  the  Places 
where  each  Tree  is  to  Ibnd,  you 
muft  with  your  Spade  make  a 
Hole  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
Roots  of  the  Tree}  then  you  (hould 
place  it  down,  obiervine  tcPtura 
the  Bud  outwards,  that  the  wound* 
ed  Part  of  the  Stock  may  be  h.d, 
and  let  the  Stem  of  the  Tree  be 
placed  about  tour  or  five  Inches 
from  the  Wall,  with  its  Head  in- 
clining thereto }  then  fill  in  tne 
Earth  with  your  Hands,  obferving 
to  break  the  Clods,  that  the  Earth 
may  fall  in  between  the  Roots,  fo 
as  no  void  Spaces  may  be  left  a- 
bout  them.  You  fliould  alio  gent-* 
ly  rhake  the  Tree  with  your  Hands, 
to  fettle  the  Earth  down  the  bet- 
ter i  then  with  your  Foot  gently 
prcfs  down  the  Earth  about  the 
Stem  i  but  do  not  tread  it  dowi^ 
too  hard,  which  is  many  times  a 
very  great  Fault  j  for  when  the 
Ground  is  inclinable  to  bind,  the 
treading  of  it  cloie  doth  often  ren* 
der  the  Ground  Co  hard,  as  that 
the  tender  Fibres  ot  the  Roots  can't 
firike  into  it,  whereby  the  Tree 
remains  at  a  Stand  for  lome  Timej 
and  if  the  Earth  be  not  looien'd  in 
Time,  it  frequently  diesj  fo  that 
whenever  you  oblerve  the  Earth  ot 
your  Borders  to  be  bound,  cither 
by  great  Rains,  or  from  any  other 
Caufc,  you  f!iou;d  dig  and  loolcn  it 
again,  oblcrving  always  to  do  it  in 
dry  Weatlicr,  if  in  Winter  or 
Spring;  but  in  Summer  it  IhouJd 
be  d^uc  in  a  moift  Scalbn, 

After 
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After  you  have  thus  planted  your 
Trees,  you  (hould  faften  their  Heads 
tp  the  Wall,  to  prevent  their  being 
lhaken  bv  the  Wmd,  which  would 
dii^urb  tncir  Roots,  and  break  off 
the  tender  Fibres  loon  after  thev 
were  produced,  to  the  no  fuMU 
Pfcjndiceof  the  Trees:  Yottihould 
eiib  bj  Quae  Makh  upon  the  Sor- 
tkt  c£  the  Growid  «bo«t  thdr 
|Looti»  to  prevent  the  Froft  from 
penetntSQjg  the  Ground,  which 
would  injures  if  not  lieftioy  the 
imaU  Fibres. 

Theie  Thines  being  duly  ob(er- 
ved,  they  will  require  no  farther 
Ore  'till  the  February  following; 
towards  the  latter  end  of  which 
^lonth,  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
according  as  the  Seaibn  is  earlier 
or  later,  you  mud  cut  off  the 
Hcids  of  the  new-planted  Trees, 
leaving  only  four  or  five  Eyes  ft- 
bove  toe  Bud  j  in  dou^  of  which* 
you  mull  be  very  carehil  not  to 
difturb  their  Roots;  to  prevent 
which,  vou  Ihould  place  your  Foot 
down  Clofe  to  the  Stem  of  the 
Tree,  and  nke  hSk  hold  of  that 
Part  of  the  Stock  below  the  Bud 
with  one  Hand,  to  hold  it  (leady, 
while  with  the  other  Hand  you 
gently  flopc  off  the  Head  of  the 
Tree  with  a  (harp  Knife  at  the  in- 
tended Place,  which  fliould  always 
be  juft  above  an  Eye :  This  (hould 
alvira^s  be  done  in  dry  Weather; 
for  if  there  fliou'd  be  much  Rain 
iboa  after  it  is  done»  the  Wet  will 
enter  the  wounded  Part,  and  dftr 
Wikgi  the  Tree:  Nor  ihould  it  be 
done  in  frofty  Weather*  fox  the 
fame  Rcakmi  for  that  would  en* 
ter  the  wounded  Part,  and  pre- 
vent its  healing  over.  After  you 
have  headed  the  Trees,  you  fhould 
gently  iooicn  the  Earth  ol  the  Bor- 
ders, to  admit  the  Fibres  of  the 
koocs;  but  you  mud  be  very  care- 
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ful,  in  doing  of  this,  not  to  cut  or 
bruife  their  new  Roots,  which 
woukl  alio  damage  them :  And  if 
the  Mulch  which  was  laid  about 
their  Roots  in  Autumn,  be  rotted, 
you  may  dig  it  into  the  Border  at 
fome  Diihnce  from  the  Roota'of 
the  Trees  I  sndwiicnthe  dry  Weo- 
dier  oomcs  oot  yon  flmuld  pere  off 
ibme  Tnrf  froiB  %  Ptftnre  Gtooad* 
which  (houki  be  laid  upon  the  Surv 
face  of  the  Border  about  the  Roots 
of  the  Trees>  turning  the  Graft 
downwards,  which  will  prcfcrve  a 
gentle  Moifture  in  the  Earth  better 
than  any  other  Sort  of  Mulch  5  and 
this  will  not  harbour  Inleds,  as  do 
moft  Sorts  of  Dung  and  Litter,  to 
the  no  iiaaaU  Detriment  of  the 
Trees. 

In  watering  of  thefe  Trees,  you 
fhouki  ob&rve  to  do  it  with  t 
Nollcl  upon  the  Watering-Fot.  ih 
as  to  kt  It  out  m  Drops  i  1br  when 
it  is  baftily  poured  down^  k  cadb 
the  Ground  to  bind  s  and  if  yoa 
water  over  the  Head  of  the  TtMt 
it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  it : 
Your  Waterings  (houid  not  be  re- 
peated too  often,  nor  (hould  it  be 
given  them  in  great  Quantity,  both 
which  are  very  injurious  to  new* 
planted  Trees. 

In  the  Middle  of  when 
thefe  Trees  will  have  fcvcral  Shoots 
fix  or  eight  Inches  in  Length,  you 
(hould  nail  them  to  the  Wall,  ob" 
finring  to  train  them  horimitaUy, 
rubbhtt  oft  aD  fbcedght  Shooti^ 
or  mSk  as  are  weak,  whercbj 
tho(e  which  are  preienr'd  witt  be 
much  ftrooger:  But  if  there  are 
not  more  than  two  Shoots  ptodn- 
ced,  and  thoic  very  ftrong,  you 
(hould  at  the  fame  time  nip  off 
their  Tops,  which  will  caufe  each 
of  *em  to  pulh  out  two  or  more 
Shoots,  wherebv  the  Wail  will  be 
better iupply'd  with  Branches'  You 
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nrnft  alio  cOQtiiiiie  to  fcfrcAi  them 
widi  Wter  in  dry  Weather,  do- 
ting the  Whefe  $eaioii»  othmvile 
tliCT  wil  he  ipt  to  £iftri  for 
ihAt  Roats  hitinj^  but  little  hold 
of  the  Ground  the  Brft  Year  after 
tuni^antiiig,  it  the  Seafbn  ibouki 
prove  Very  dry,  'twill  greatly  re- 
tard their  Growth,  if  due  Qure  be 
not  taken  to  water  them. 

In  the  Be^ning  of  OBobtTy 
when  you  obferve  uie  Trees  have 
done  (hooting,  you  ihould  prune 
them ;  in  doing  of  which  you  mufl 
ihorren  the  Branches  in  proportion 
to  the  Strength  of  the  Tree,  which, 
if  fbong,  may  be  left  eight  Inches 
long  \  but  it  weafc»  (bouU  be  (hor** 
ten%  to  four  five:  Then  yoo 
Ihoald  tram  them  horisoataOy  to 
^  Wall  (II  was  before  diic£ced  i) 
lb  that  the  Middle  of  the  Tkees 
ttsf  be  void  of  Branches  i  for  that 
Part  of  the  Tree  will  be  eafily  fiir- 
nilb'd  with  Wood  afterwards : 
whereas,  if  the  Shoots  are  train'd 
perpendicularly  to  the  Wall,  thofc 
which  are  the  ftrongeft  will  draw 
the  grcatcft  Share  of  the  Sap,  from 
the  Roots,  and  mount  upwards ; 
£>  that  the  Side-Branches  will  be 
deprived  of  their  Nouriihment,  and 
grow  weaker,  until  they  many 
times  decay ;  and  this  is  the  Rea- 
fon  that  we  fee  fo  many  tuub* 
Trees  with  one  upright  Stem  in 
die  Middle^  «od  the  two  Sides 
wholly  nnfiimifliM  with  Branches, 
whereby  the  Middle  of  each  Tree 
cmnot  produce  any  Fnitt,  that  be- 
ing filTd  with  large  Wood,  which 
never  prodnces  any  Bearing  Shoots : 
Nor  can  the  two  Sides  of  the 
Trees  be  regularly  fill'd  with  fruit- 
ful Branches,  when  this  Defe£k  hap- 
pens to  themj  therefore  this  Me- 
thod fbould  be  carefully  obfcrv'd  m 
the  training  up  young  Trees;  for 
when  they  are  permitted  to  run  in* 
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to  Di&rder  at  firH,  it  will  be  im-' 
poffible  to  rednce  them  into  a  re- 
golar  heakhfiil  State  afterwaids,  the 
Wood  of  thefe  Tiees  behiff  too  ibft 
and  pithy  to  admit  of  being  cot 
down  again  (as  mav  be  fiSd&tA 
on  many  other  hardy  Fiuit^Tkeeib 
which  will  (hoot  out  vimonfly  a- 
gain  0  whereas  thefe  will  gum  « 
the  Places  where  they  are  wound- 
ed, and  in  a  few  Years  intirdy  de* 
cay. 

The  Summer  following,  when  the 
Trees  begin  to  ftoot,  you  (houid  care- 
fully look  over  them,  to  rub  off  all 
fore-right  Buds,  or  fuch  as  arc  ill- 
plac'd,  and  train  thofe  which  arcdc- 
ugn'd  to  remain  horizontally  to  the 
wall,  in  their  dneOider  as  they  are 
produced  i  for  this  is  theprincip^ 
Seafim  when  yon  canbeft  order  the 
Trees  as  yoa  would  have  thenii 
whereas  if  they  are  aegle^ed  nntS 
Midfummirt  es  it  the  common  Pra- 
nce, a  great  Part  of  the  Nourifln 
ment  will  be  exhaufted  by  fore- 
right  Shoots,  and  other  uielefs 
Branches,  which  muft  afterwards 
be  cut  off  j  and  hereby  the  remain- 
ing Shoots  will  be  rcndcr'd  very 
weak,  and  perhaps  fbme  part  of 
the  Wall  be  incircly  uufurniili'd  with 
Branches  \  which  might  have  been 
caiily  Tupply'd  in  the  Beginning  of 
May,  by  flopping  fbme  or  the 
ilronger  Shoots,  in  iiich  Parts  of 
the  Tree  Where  there  is  a  Necefli^ 
ty  for  more  Branches^  which  iRNNild 
OHife  each  of  them  to  Aoot  one 
two  or  more  Side-branchea  bebw 
the  Ends  of  the  Shoots,  which 
may  be  guided  into  tiie  vacant 
Parts  of  the  Tree,  as  they  arc 
produced,  fo  as  that  every  Part 
may  be  regularly  furniih'd  with 
proper  Wood,  which  is  the  great- 
eft  Beauty  and  Excellency  of  Wall- 
Trees-.  But  you  Oiould  always  for- 
bear flopping  the  ^oou  in  Summer, 

where 
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^BeieiWe  is  not  a  Neceffity  ftir 
Bnadwt  to  fill  the  W  ill  j  fos  there 

cannot  be  a  greater  Fault  commit- 
ted, than  that  of  multiplying  the 
Number  ot  Shoots,  lb  as  to  caufc 
^  Confufion,  whereby  the  Branches 
will  be  too  weak  to  produce  good 
Fruit ;  Belides,  when  they  arc  too 
clofely  laid  in  upon  the  Wall,  the 
Air  is  excluded  from  the  Shoots  by 
the  great  Number  ot  Leaves,  fb 
that  they  are  never  duly  ripened, 
and,  confequcntly,  what  Fruit  is 
produced  thereoil  cant  be  (o  wdN 
talklBd  as  thole  which  are  produced 
upch.  €uch  Trees  where  the  Shoots 
xeoeive  all  the  Advantages  of  Sun 
imd  Air  to  maturate  them. 

Thus  having  iet  down  the  Me- 
thod of  Training  up  young  Trees, 
J  ihall  now  proceed  to  their  Pru- 
ning, and  future  Management} 
^vhich  being  the  fame  as  with 
full-grown  Trees,  will  ferve  for 
general  Directions  how  to  manage 
thcfe  Sorts  ot  Fruit. 

In  the  Pruning  of  Peach  and  Ne- 
Barhie  Trees  (which  require  the 
fame  Culture)  the  two  following 
Rules  fhouid  be  ftridbly  obferv^dj 
liz.  ift.  That  every  Part  of  the 
Tree  be  equally  furniih'd  with 
Bearing- Wood  i  and,  adly.  That 
the  Branches  are  not  laid  in  too 
ciofe  to  each  other,  for  the  Rea- 
sons before  laid  down,  with  (bme 
Others,  which  will  be  hereafter  in- 
fcrted.  As  to  the  fir  ft,  it  muft 
he  obierv'd,  that  ail  thefe  Trees  do 
produce  their  Fruit  upon  the  young 
\Vood,  cither  of  the  preceding 
Year,  or  at  moil  the  two  Years 
Shoots,  after  which  Age  they  do 
not  bear  :  Therefore  the  Branches 
lliould  be  pruned  lb  as  to  caule 
them  to  produce  new  Shoots  an- 
nually in  every  Part  ot  the  Tree  j 
v/hich  cannot  be  done  in  the  ordi- 
nary Method  of  Pruning}  ivhae 
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i'er&ns  negledl  their  Treel  at  tli£ 
Seafbn  when  they  are  mod  capa- 
ble of  Management,  which  is  ia 
May^  at  which  Time  the  luxuri* 
ant  Growth  of  Branches  may  be 
checked  by  pinching,  and  new 
Shoots  produced  where  they  are 
wanting,  by  flopping  the  neigh- 
bouring Branches  i  which  Shoots 
being  produced  at  that  Sealon,  will 
have  Time  enough  to  ripen  and 
gain  Strength  before  the  Autumn 
comes  on  $  whereas  all  tbofe  Shoots 
which  are  produced  after  the  Be- 
ginning of will  he  crude  and 
pithy  i  and  tho'  tlicy  noaj  ibme^ 
times  produce  a  few  Blofloms.  ycc 
tho(e  do  rardy  bring  Fruit;  nor 
are  the  future  Branches  good  which 
are  produced  from  fuch  Wood,  the 
Vei&U  being  too  large  to  drain  the 
juices,  £q  that  they  cafily  admit 
great  Quantities  of  crude  Nourilh- 
ment  to  pafs  through  them.  There- 
fore thole  Perlbns  who  only  regard 
their  Wail  Trees  at  two  difierent 
Scaions,  riz.*  the  Winter  and  Mid- 
fummer  Pruning,  can't  poffibiy  have 
them  in  good  Order  j  for  v/hen  all 
the  Branches  which  were  produ-* 
ced  in  the  Spring  are  permitted  to 
remain  until  the  Middle  9S  Latter^^ 
end  of  ym9  (as  is  the  common 
Pradice)  ibme  of  the  moft  vigo- 
rous will  draw  the  greateft  of 
the  Nouriihmcnt  from  the  weaker 
Branches,  which,  when  the  (broog 
ones  are  taken  off,  will  be  too 
weak  to  produce  fair  Fruir;  and 
hereby  the  Strength  of  the  Trees  it 
exhaufted  to  nourilb  tlie  uielefjl 
Branches,  which  are  annual ly  cut 
off  again :  AnJ  thus  are  too  many 
Trees  managed,  and  at  the  fame 
time  Con^piaints  made  of  their 
Luxuriancy  j  becauic  two  or  three 
Shoots,  by  drawing  in  the  greatcft 
Share  of  the  Nounfliment,  grow/ 
very  Hrong  and  woody :  (whcrcLs^ 
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if  the  Nourifhmcnt  had  been  cqual- 
]/  difbibuted  to  a  regular  Quanti- 
tj  of  Branches,  there  would  be  no 
of  ihm  too  great  Strength) 
until,  by  oftoi  catting  off thde  mo- 
loat  Braache^  the  Trees  are  dtter 
intireiydeftro/d,  orAtleaftrender'd 
fo  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  pro* 
duce  Fruit :  For  altho*  by  thus  wea* 
Juniog  the  Branches*  it  is  often  the 
Means  to  produce  a  good  Number 
of  BlolToms  (as  may  many  times 
be  oblcrved  alfb  upon  autumnal 
Shoots)  yet  the  utmoft  of  their 
Strength  is  fpent  in  expanding  the 
Flowers,  fo  that  they  rarely  pro- 
duce  Fruit,  and  very  often  the 
greatcft  Fart  of  the  Branches  die 
loon  after,  which  is  fuppos'd  to  be 
cccaiion'd  by  a  Blight  (as  I  have 
cUcwhere  &idj  win  ia  fcafitj  k 
is  oodiing  leis  than  the  Fault  of 
thole  wiio  have  the  Management 
of  the  Trees.  It  is  thermre  of 
the  greateft  Cooieqaenoe  to  WaH> 
'trees,  c^>eciallf  of  thefe  Sorts,  to 
gp  over  them  two  or  three  times 
in  the  Month  of         to  rub  off 
ail  irregular  Shoots,  smd  to  train  in 
the  Branches  that  are  left  in  due 
Order  to  the  Wall,  that  each  Shoot 
may  have  an  equal  Advantage  of 
Sun  and  Air,  both  of  which  are 
abfblutcly  necelfary   to  ripen  and 
prepare  the  Wood  for  the  next 
Year's  Bearing. 

And  by  duly  obferving  the  Trees 
at  this  Seafbn,  there  will  not  be 
Occaiion  for  ib  nauch  Cutting,  ts 
is  often  pra&is'd  on  PMd&-I>m,  to 
their  g^eat  Injury  j  lor  their  Wood 
Branches  are  generally  ibft,  tender, 
tod  pithy,  which,  when  greatly 
wounded,  are  not  healed  over  again 
{o  {bon  as  many  other  Sorts  of 
Trees  •,  and  the  Wet  infinuating  in- 
to the  wounded  Parts,  doth  often 
esoiSt  the  Branches  to  canker  and 
die;  which  ouy  be  entirely  avoid* 
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ed,  by  the  gentle,  eafy  Method  of 
Pmching  and  Rubbing  o£F  the  Buds 
in  the  Spring-fcaibn,  which  nerer 
makes  anjr  Wounds  on  the  Trees 
and  hereby  a  vaft  deal  of  Laboiv 
if  liTod  I  ht  one  Perfin  who  ii 
ready  at  this  Bnfineis  wiU  go  over 
t  great  Quantity  of  Walling  in  t 
0ay  i  whereas  if  the  Tc  ees  are  per* 
nutted  to  grow  rude  aU  the  Spring 
they  will  reouhne  fix  times  the  La- 
bour to  reduce  'em  into  Order* 
Bcfides,  it  is  a  ^reat  Difad  vantage 
to  the   Fruit,  in  permitting  the 
Branches  of  the  Trees  to  extend 
from  the  Wall,  and  fhade  'cm  ;  and 
when  they  have  grown  under  the 
Shelter  of  thelc  Branches  and  Leaves 
all  the  Springs  until  Midfummerj 
then  by  pruning  off  ibmc  of  thcic 
floors,  iod  milii^  the  others  dofe 
to  the  Wall,  the  mits  m  ^tddeo- 
ly  ezpos'd  to  tlie  Sun  ind  Air* 
wherry  they  receive  a  very  grcJt 
Check,  and  are  not  only  retarded 
in  their  Growth,  but  often  ren^ 
der'd  iU'^dled,  and  liave  toug^ 
Skins. 

The  Diftancc  which  the  Branches 
of  thefe  Trees  ftiould  be  allow*d  a« 
gainft  the  Wall  muft  be  proporti^- 
on'd  to  the  Size  of  the  Fruit,  or 
the  Length  ot  the  Leaves;  For  if 
we  oblcrve  how  the  Branches  of 
Trees  are  naturally  difpos'd  to  grow, 
wc  iLall  always  find  them  p!ac'd  at 
a  greater  or  Icfs  Diftance,  as  their 
Leaves  are  larger  or  fmaller  (as  I 
have  already  oblenr'd  under  the 
Article  of  Li/ivtst)  And  there  ie 
no  furer  Guide  to  a  curious  Artid/ 
than  Nature,  from  whence  a  Gs^ 
dener  (hould  always  be  dircAed  ia 
every  Part  of  his  Profcflfion  5  fince^ 
his  Bttlineis  is  to  aid  and  aiUll  Na- 
ture, where  (he  is  not  capable  of 
bringing  her  Produ£J:ions  to  Matu- 
rity, or  where  there  is  Room  to 
make  coniidcrftble  Improvements  by 
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'Art  $  ^hich  cannoft  be  ttiy  other- 
wife  ef!c£ted,  than  by  gently  alitft* 
be  her  in  her  own  Way. 

But  to  return  to  Pruning  of  theie 
Trees:  The  Branches  being  care- 
fully train'd  in,  as  before  dire£lcd 
in  the  Spring  and  Summer  Seafbnsi 
we  come  now  to  treat  of  the  Win- 
ter Pruning,  which  is  commonly 
pcrform'd  in  Fe^ttaty  or  Marcl^  : 
but  the  bed  Seaibn  for  this  Work 
is  about  Michni^mMSf  when  their 
Leaves  begin  to  which  wifl 
be  early  enough  ibr  their  Wounds 
to  heal  before  the  Froft  comet  oi^ 
lb  tlttt  there  will  be  no  Danger  of 
tfaeir  being  hurt  thereby :  And  the 
Branches  of  the  Trees  being  pro- 
portioa'd  to  the  Strength  of  the 
Roots  at  that  Seaibn,  all  the  afcend- 
ing  Sap  in  the  Spring  will  be  cm- 
ploy  *d  to  nourifh  only  thofe  ufeful 
Parts  of  the  Branches  which  arc 
left :  whereas  if  they  are  left  un- 
prun'd  'till  Februnryy  the  Sap  in  the 
Branches  being  then  in  Motion,  as 
may  be  obfcrv'd  by  the  fwelling  of 
the  Buds,  the  grcateft  Part  of  it 
will  be  drawn  up  to  the  cjctrcme 
Parts  of  tbe  Branches*  to  noorilb 
iiich  Bloflbmt  at  muft  be  after* 
wards  cut  off:  And  this  may  be 
caiily  known,  by  obicnring  the 
(hongeft  Shoots  at  that  Seaibn, 
when  you  will  find  the  extreme 
Buds  to  fwell  fafter  than  moft  of 
the  lower  onet  j  for  there  being  no 
Leaves  then  upon  the  Branches  to 
detain  the  Sap  to  nourifh  the  lower 
Buds,  the  upper  ones  will  always 
draw  from  thofc  below. 

But  it  is  a  conftant  Pra£licc  a- 
mongfl  Gardeners,  founded  upon 
long  Experience,  to  prune  weak 
Trees  early  in  the  Winter,  and  lu- 
xuriant Trees  late  in  the  Spring,  in 
order  to  check  their  Loxuriancy. 
Now  it  it  evident,  that  this  Check 
doet  not  proceed  ftom  any  conikl^ 
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rahle  Lofi  of  Sap  at  the  Wounds  of 
the  pruned  Tree  (excepting  a  fo«r 
of  the  bleeding  Trees,  when  cut  at 
that  Seaibn)  but  muft  arifc  from 
fome  other  Caufcj  tor  by  fevcral 
Experiments  made  by  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Hales ^  in  fixing  mercu- 
rial Gages  to  the  Stems  of  frclh 
cut  Trees,  he  found  thofe  Wounds 
were  conflantly  in  an  imbibing 
State,  except  the  Vine  in  the  bleed* 
ingSeaibn. 

When  a  weak  IVee  it  pninel 
early  in  the  Bqginaitw  of  wimer, 
tbe  Orificet  of  tbe  &p-Td!&  tie 
cbs'd  up  kmg  before  tbe  Springs 
and  comequently,  when  in  tta 
Sprin?  and  Summer,  tbe  warm 
Weather  advancioe,  the  attndin^ 
Force  of  the  peripuing  Laves  is 
not  then  wcakned  by  many  Inlets 
frora  frefh  Wounds,  but  is  whoQy 
exerted  in  drawing  Sap  from  the 
Root :  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  a  luxuriant  Tree  is  pruned 
late  in  the  Spring,  the  Force  of  its 
Leaves  to  attra^  Sap  from  the 
Root  will  be  much  fpent  and  loft 
at  the  ievcral  freili  cut  Inlets. 

Befidet,i^it  were  no  AdvantauM 
to  the  Trees  to  prune  tbem  at  tfis 
Seaibn  (which,  I  think  no  one  w9 
have  Reafoo  to  doubt,  alter  flu- 
king the  Trial)  but  that  it  only 
fixcceedt  as  wcU  at  the  Spring  Pm- 
nii^i  yet  there  it  a  great  Advan- 
tage in  doing  of  it  at  Michmtlmm  $ 
for  that  being  a  much  more  leifore 
Seafon  with  Gardeners  than  the 
Spring,  they  will  have  more  Time 
to  perform  it  carefully;  and  then 
they  will  not  have  too  many  Things 
come  together,  which  may  require 
to  be  immediately  executed  .  tor 
the  Spring  being  the  principal  Sci- 
ibn  for  Cropping  their  Kitchen- 
Garden,  and  attending  their  Hoc- 
beds,  if  they  are  dihn^gpd  from 
the  Bufioeit  of  Pruning  at  tkic 
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VAe,  it  will  be  of  great  Advan- 
t^,  eipedally  where  there  is  a 

great  Quantity  of  Walling.  And 
Eere  is  alfb  another  Benefit  in  u- 
niog  at  this  Seaibn,  which  is,  the 
having  the  Borders  at  liberty  to  dig 
and  make  clean  before  the  Spring, 
lo  that  the  Garden  may  not  appear 
in  Litter  at  that  Seilbn. 

Having  faid  thus  much  concern- 
ing the  Time  ot  Pruning,  I  fluli 
now  proceed  to  give  ionic  general 
Directions  how  it  is  to  be  per- 
formed on  PcAch  and  ^eciarine 
TneSt  which  require  a  very  difie- 
reot  Management  from  moft  other 
Sorts  of  Fruits. 

In  Pruning  of  theie  Trees,  you 
ihoald  always  obierve  to  cut  them 
behind  a  Wood-bud  (which  may 
be  cafily   diftinguifli'd  from  the 
BiojSbm-buds*  that  are  ihortcr,  roun- 
der, and  more  turgid  than  the 
Wood-buds })  for  if  the  Shoot  have 
not  a  leading  Bud  where  it  is 
cut,  it  is  very  apt  to  die  down  to 
the  next  leading  Dud  ;  io  that  what 
Fruit  may  be  produced  above  that, 
will  come  to  nothing,  there  being 
always  a  NccclTity  ot  a  leading  Bud 
to  attract  the  Nour  fhmcnt ;  tor  it 
is  not  iuiiicient  that  they  have  a 
Leaf-bud,  as  £omc  have  imagined, 
iince  that  will  attrad^  but  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  Nouriihmeat;  the  great 
Vic  of  the  Leaves  being  to  per- 
ipure  away  fuch  crude  Juices  as  are 
unfit  td  enter  the  Fruit  !  The 
Lcxigth  you   fhould   leave  theie 
branches,  (hould  be  proportion'd  to 
he  Strength  ot  the  Tree,  which, 
1  a  healthy  llrong  Tree,  may  be 
:fr  ten  Inches  or  more  i  but  in  a 
.'<?ak  one,  they  fhould  not  be  more 
lan  fix  Inches :  however,  in  this 
on   muft  be  guided  by  the  Poii- 
on  ot  a  leading  Bud  j  for  it  is  bet- 
r  to  leave  a  Siioot  three  or  four 
'^hcs  longer,  or  to  cuL  it  two  or 
Vol.  li. 
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three  Inches  fhorter  than  we  wouU 
chuie  to  do,  provided  there  be  one 
of  thdl-  Buds,  it  being  abfolutcl/ 
necc  ffii  y,  frr  the  future  Welfare  of 
tijc  Tree  :  You  lliouM  alfo  cut  out 
cntiicly  all  weak  Shoots,  tho'  they 
may  have  many  BlofTom-buJs  upon 
them}  for  ih'\'"j  !,ive  not  Strength 
enough  to  nourilh  the  Fruit,  fo  as 
to  give  it  a  kind'y  Flavour,  but 
thi^y  wi'l  weaken  the  other  Parts 
or  [he  Tree. 

In  nailing  the  Shoots  to  the  Wall, 
you  mull  be  careful  to  place  tiieni 
at  as  equal  Diftances  as  poillbie, 
that  thesr  Leaves,  when  come  out» 
may  have  Room  to  grow,  with** 
out  (hading  the  Branches  too  much  i 
and  you  (hould  ncvtr  nail  them 
upright,  if  it  can  be  prevented  & 
for  when  they  arc  thus  train'd^ 
they  are  very  l"ub:c£l  to  Ihoot  from 
the  upper-moft  Eyes,  and  the  low- 
er part  of  the  Shoots  will  thereby 
become  naked. 

There  is  not  any  Thing  in  the 
Bulitijfs  of  G:irdcnmg,  which  ha^ 
more  excrris'd  the  Thoughts  oF  tiie 
Curious,    thin   how   to  preferve 
their  tender  iiort.'?  of  I  'm  it  ti  oni 
be  ng  blighted   in   the  Spring  of 
the  Yearj  and  yet  there  iius  been 
httltf  wrote  upon   this  Subjed: 
which  is  worth  Notice :  tiomo 
have  proposed  Mattrefles  of  Straw 
or  Reeds  to  be  placed  before  the 
truit-Trees  againft  Walls,  to  pre* 
vent  their  being  blifted :  Others 
have  directed  the  fixing  horizontal 
Shelters  in  their  Vv  alis,  to  prevent 
the  perpendicular  Dew  or  Rain 
from  failing  upon  the  Bloflbms  of 
the  Fruit-Trees,  which  they  lup- 
pos'd  to  be  the  chief  Cau  fe  ot  their 
Blighiing:  But  both  theie  Contri-  • 
vanccs  have  been  fir  from  anfv/cr- 
ing  the  Expcdtation^  of  thofe  Per- 
fbns  who  have  put  tiiem  in  Pra- 
ctice (as  I  have  cUcwhcrc  Ihewu  i) 
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therefore  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  repeat  fome  Things  in  this  Place, 
which  I  liave  before  mention'd,  in 
relation  to  this  Matter.  And, 

ijiy  I  have  already  iaid,  That  the 
Blights,  which  are  Co  often  com- 
plaint of,  do  not  proceed  from  a- 
ny  external  Caufc  or  Inclemency  in 
the  Scafon,  fo  often,  as  from  a 
Diftemper  or  Wcakncfs  in  the 
Trees :  For  if  we  obfcrve  the  Trees 
at  that  Scafon,  where  they  are  the 
mod  fubjcdi  to  what  is  call'd  a 
Blight,  we  (hall  find  the  Branches 
▼ery  finall,  weak,  and  not  half  ri- 
pen'd,  as  alio  train'd  in  very  clofe 
to  each  otha ;  thefe  Branches  are, 
for  the  mod  part,  full  of  Bloilbm* 
buds  (which  is  chiefly  occafion'd 
by  their  want  of  Strength.)  Theie 
Buds  do  indeed  open,  and,  to  Per- 
fbns  not  skill'd  in  Fruit-Trees,  fhcw 
a  ^^rcat  Profpc^l  of  a  plentiful 
Crop  of  Fruit  i  whereas  the  whole 
Strength  of  the  Branches  is  fpcnt 
in  nourifiiing  the  Flowers,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  do  any  more,  the 
BloHoms  fall  oil,  and  the  fmall  Ef- 
forts of  the  Leaf- buds  are  checked, 
j»  that,  many  times,  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Branches  die  away; 
and  this  is  call'd  a  great  Blight: 
whereas  at  the  fame  time  it  may 
be  often  obferv'd,  that  Ibme  Trees 
of  a  d liferent  Sort,  nay,  even  ibme 
of  the  iame  Sort  which  were 
ftronger,  tho'  placed  in  the  fame 
Soil,  cxpos'd  to  the  fimc  Afpcifl:, 
and  rubjc<£^  to  the  lame  Inclemen- 
cy of  Air,  have  efcap'd  very  well, 
when  the  weak  Trees  have  ap- 
pear'd  to  be  almofl  dead  ;  which  is 
a  plain  Indication  that  it  proceeds 
from  fbme  Caule  within  the  Tree, 
and  not  from  any  external  Blight. 
AH  this  will  therefore  be  remcdy'd, 
by  obferving  the  foregoing  Diredli- 
otts  in  the  Pruning  and  Manage- 
IHent  of  the  Trees»  ib  as  never  to 
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evep'barden  them  with  Bnndie^ 

nor  to  fufFcr  any  Part  of  the  Trees 
to  exhaufl  the  whole  Nonrsfhment 
from  the  Root,  fo  as  to  caaie  the 

other  Parts  to  be  very  weak ;  but 
to  diftribute  the  Nourifhment  c- 
c]unl!y  to  every  Shoot,  fo  that  there 
may  be  none  too  vigorous,  at  the 
fame  time  that  others  are  too 
weak;  and  by  continually  rubbing 
off  ufelcls  or  fore-right  Shoots,  as 
they  arc  produced,  the  Strength  of 
the  Trees  will  not  be  ipent  to 
nonrifli  fiidi  Branches  as  rnuft  be 
afterwards  cut  out,  which  is  too 
often  iecn  in  the  Management 
theie  Treea.  And, 

iMy,  It  fometimes  happens,  that 
the  Roots  of  thcfe  Trees  are  buried 
too  deep  in  the  Ground,  i^ch,  in 
a  cold  or  moift  Soil,  is  one  of  the 
greateft  Di  fad  vantages  that  can  at- 
tend thcfe  tender  Fruits;  for  the 
Sap  which  is  contain'd  in  the  Bran- 
ches, bein^  by  the  Warmth  of  the 
Sun,  put  lirongly  into  Motion  ear- 
ly in  the  Spring,  is  cxhaufted  in 
nouriiliing  the  B'oflbms,  aud  a  Part 
of  it  is  peripired  through  the  Wood- 
brsnches,  io  that  its  Strength  is  M 
before  the  Warmth  can  reach  to 
their  Roots,  to  put  them  into  an 
equal  Motion  in  icarch  of  fireib 
Nourifhment,  to  fupply  the  Ex- 
pence  of  the  Branches,  tor  want  ol 
which,  the  BlofToms  fxill  o£F  and 
decay,  and  the  Shoots  fcem  to  be 
at  a  Stand,  until  the  farther  Ad- 
vance of  the  Warmth  penetrates  to 
the  Roots,  and  fcts  them  m  Mo- 
tions ;  when  fuddenly  after,  the 
Trees,  which  before  iook'd  weak 
and  decaying,  do  make  prodigious  I 
Progrcfs  m  their  Shoots  i  and  bc» 
fore  the  Summer  is  fpent,  are  fur« 
nifh'd  with  much  fboneer  Bran- 
ches, than  thoie  Trees  which  haTO 
the  full  Advantage  of  Sun  awl 
Showers,  and  that  are  more  frutt-i 
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fitl  and  healtby  $  which  muft  edr« 
tainly  be  owing  to  the  former  Ob- 
fervation ;  as  alio  to  their  drawing 
in  a  great  Quantity  of  crude  Moi- 
Ihire,  which,  though  productive  of 
Wood,  is  yet  unlcindly  for  Fruit. 
If,  therefore,   this  be  the  Cafe, 
there  is  no  Way  of  helping  this, 
but  by  railing  up  the  Trees,  if  they 
are  young  i  or,  if  they  arc  too  old 
to  remove,  it  is  the  better  Way  to 
iroot  them  oat,  and  make  new 
Boiders  of  freih  Eartbt  and  plant 
down  joun^  Trees  j  for  it  is  a 
great  Vexation  to  be  at  the  Trott- 
ne  and  Expcnce  of  pruning  and 
managing  thefe  Trees,  without  ht^ 
viog  the  Pleafure  of  reaping  any 
Advantage  from  them.  Wiiicb  Will 
always  be  the  Calc,  where  the 
Trees  are  thus  injudicioufly  phui- 
tcd.  Or, 

This  may  proceed  from  the 
Trees  wanting  Nourilhment,  which 
is  many  times  the  Cale,  where 
they  arc  planted  in  a  hard,  gravelly 
Soil,  in  which  it  is  the  common 
Pra<5tice  lo  dig  Borders  three  or 
four  Feet  wide,  and  three  Feet 
deep  into  the  Rock  of  OrareU 
which  is  fiU'd  with  good  fireih 
Earth*  into  which  the  Trees  are 
planted*  where  they  will  thrive 
pretty  weU  foit  two  Years,  until 
their  Roots  reach  the  Gravel, 
where  they  are  conftn'd,  as  if  plam 
ted  in  a  Pot,  and  for  want  of  pro- 
per Nouriihment,  the  Branches  do 
continually  decay  every  Year.  This 
cannot  be  help'd,  where  the  Trees 
have  been  growing   fbme  Yearsi 
without  taking  them  entiieiy  up, 
or  by  digging   aw^y  the  Gravel 
from  their  Roots,  and  adding  a 
large  Quantity  of  frefli  Earth,  that 
may  afford  them  a  SuppiV  ot  Nou- 
rifliment.    But  where  a  Pcrfon  in- 
tends to  plant  Fruit-Trccs  upon 
Liiclx  a  Soil,  I  would  advifc  l^m 
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never  to  dig  into  the  Gravel,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  raife  the  Bor- 
ders, at  leaft  two  Feet  above  it; 
with  good  frcfli  Earth,  which,  it 
made  of  a  coDlidcra':>!c  vVidth,  fd 
that  their  Roots  m  y  have  Room 
to  extend  themiclves  upon  the 
Gravel,  they  will  enjoy  the  kindly 
Influences  of  the  Sun  and  Showers, 
and  produce  delicate,  wcU-flavour'd 
Fruit  in  plenty. 

But  if  the  UnfTultfulflefs  Of  the 
Trees  do  not  proceed  firom  any  of 
the  before-mention'd  Gaufes,  and 
is  the  Efi&d  of  unkindly  Seaibns; 
then  the  bed  Method  yet  known^ 
is,  in  frofty  dry  Weather,  When 
little  Dew  falls,  to  iprinkle  the 
Branches  of  the  Trees  gently  with 
Water  in  the  BloiToming-lcalbn  % 
and  while  the  young-fet  Fruit  is 
tender  (which  fliouid  always  be 
done  before  Noon,  that  the  Moi- 
fture  may  evaporate  before  the 
Night  comes  on;)  and  if  in  the 
Night  you  carefully  cover  the  Trees 
with  Muto,  Canvas,  or  fome  fuch 
light  Covering,  it  will  be  of  great 
Service  to  them :  However,  where 
the  Trees  are  llrong  and  vigorous* 
they  are  not  fo  liable  to  iufter  by  a 
fmall  Inclemency,  as  are  thole 
which  are  weak ;  £>  that  there  wiU 
be  few  Seafbns  in  Which  there  may 
not  be  Hopes  of  a  moderate  Quan- 
tity from  them,  tho'  there  ihould 
be  no  Covering  ufed. 

When  your  Fruit  is  (ct,  and 
grown  to  the  Bignefs  of  a  Small- 
Nut,  you  fhould  go  over  the  Trees, 
and  thin  them,  leaving  'eirs  at  Icalt 
five  or  fix  Inches  afundcr  j  for  v/I^en 
they  arc  permitted  to  remiin  in 
Bunches,  as  they  arc  often  produ- 
ced, the  Nourillimcnt  which  Hiould 
be  employ 'd  wholly  to  the  Fruits 
defign'd  to  Hand,  will  be  equally 
ipent  amoogft  the  whole  Number^ 
a  great  Fart  of  which  muft  be  af^ 
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tcrwards  PuU'd  offj  (6  that  the  ufe  a  Knife  to  thefe  Trees  in  Sum- 
fooiier  thii  is  done,  the  better  it  incr,  which  is  what  they  are  often 
will  be  for  the  remaining  Fruit:  greatly  injured  byi  for  when  there  . 
And  if  it  (hould  fometimes  happen,  arc  large  Wounds  made  on  thefe 
that  a  Part  of  thofc  left,  by  any  Trees,  eipecially  m  Summer,  it 
Accident  (hould  be  deftro/d,  yet  weakens  them  very  much  Behdes 
AcTemaining  ones  will  be  much  (as  I  before  faid)  by  domg  this  ear- 
•  Se  lar^r  and  better-tafted  for  it,  ly,  the  Sap  of  the  Trees  is  not 
and  the  Trees  will  gain  more  cmploy'd  to  nounA  ttfelcls  Bxan- 
Strcn-thi  for  a  moderate  Quantity  ches 

of  Fruit  is  always  preferable  to  a  jdly,  I  WoM  adnfc,  NerCT  to 
sreat  Cropi  the  Fruit,  when  but  Ihortcn  any  of  the  Blanches  in 
Few  will  be  much  larger,  bettciv  .Summer,  unlcfi  it  be  to  pfocure 
tafted,  and  the  Trees  in  a  Condi-  fome  Side-Aioots  to  fiU  up  aVa- 
tion  o  bear  wdl  the  fttccccding  cancy  of  the  WalU  and  this  ihouW 
Years;  whereas  when  thejr  are  o-  i^cr  be  ^^^Jfj^^^^ii^jf^ 
vcr-chare'd  with  Fruit,  it  is  always  the  Shoots  produced  after  that 
fmall.  iU-taftcd,  and  the  Trees  are  Time  are  never  duly  ripen  d,  and 
Mcilly  fo  much  weakcn'd  there-  fo  are  no  better  than  autumnal 
f  V  IS  not  to  be  in  a  Condition  for  Branches. 

liJrine  weU  for  three  or  four  When  thefe  Rules  are  duly  exe- 
Ycars  after.  So  that,  upon  the  cuted,  there  will  be  no  Occalion 
Whole,  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  to  pull  off  the  Leaves  ol"  the  Trees, 
leflcr  Number  of  Fruit,  than  is  to  admit  the  Sun  to  the  Fruit, 
commonly  eftemM  a  Crop,  than  to  which  is  too  often  praftis'd  j  for  it 
h^vc  too  many,  fmce  the  Fruit,  we  conhdcr,  that  the  Leaves  arc 
flrd  a^'o  the  Trees,  arc  benefitted   abfolutcly  neceflary  to  cherilh  the 

■  Bloflbm-buds,  which  arc  always 
The  farther  Management  of  formed  at  the  Foot-ftalks  of  the 
Tcach-iree:  in  Summer  1  have  alrca-  Leavesj  fo,  pulling  them  oB  be- 
dy  mcntion'd,  and  fliall  only  add  a  fore  they  have  pcrtormd  the  Of- 
Word  or  two  morc  upon  that  fice  affi^n'd  *cm  by  Nature,  is  do* 
Head  in  this  Place:  ing  great  Injury  to  the  Trees: 

ift  That  the  Shoots  being  regu-  thcrctore  1  cautioa  orery  ooe  9r 
larlv  traiVd  to  the  Wall  as  they  are  gainft  thar  Practice. 
.  W0du?d,  the  Fruit  will  always  be      PERSICARIA  ^  Arfmart^ 
Jqually  c:< pos'd  to  the  Sun  and  Air,         The  Charaa4rs  are 
bv  which  It  will  be  kept  in  a  con-      It  ts  a  Plant  with  an  af  etakas 
ftant  and  equal  State  of  Growing}   Thwer,  ha-.wg  federal  StamtKa  (or 
whereas  when  they  arc  over-lha-   Chives)  w/yich  ^riff  from  the  mult>' 
dow'd  by  luxuriant  Branches  tor  fid  Calyx:   Ihe  tomti^l  i^jterv^finls 
fome  Time,  and  afterwiirds  cxpos'd    becomes  an  o^al  po'uAaL  ftoooth 
to  the  Sun,  by  cutting;  otVt hole  Bran-    inclo^\i  in  the  Cajjale  whi,.  was 
Ches,  their  Skms  w'l!  grow  tough,  Jore  the  Fiower-atp :  lo  ixhich  mdv 
and  th'  '"^  uit  be  greatly  retarded  m    i^e  added.  It  hath  jointed  6ta,ks.  sad 
its  Growth.  ^^^'^^      pr^Juud  in  Sfikis. 

idly,  By  rubbing  off  and  difpla-  The  Sfieies  vei  ^ 

Ciwy  irreg  ular  Snoots  they  are  !•  PfiRSlCARiA}  mitfs,  WMaUipU 
prouuced^  there  wiu  be  no  need  to  C.  JT.P,  Dead,  «r  Spotted  Arihtort. 
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1.  Pf.rstcarta  ;  'vulgaris^  acris, 
feu  Hydro-piper.  J.  B.  Watcr-pcp- 
per.  Lake- weed,  or  Arfmarr. 

3.  Persicaria  }  major  ^  la  pat  hi 
foliJj,  calicc  fioris  purpurea.  Tonrn. 
Grcitcr  Arimarl,  witli  Dock-lcavcs, 
and  a  purple  Flower-cup. 

4.  Persk:aria5  Orientalise  Nice- 
timu  filiot  mlice  fiornm  purpurea, 
T,C9r,  Eaftern  ArfmarCy  with  a 
Tobacco-leafj  and  a  purple  Flower- 
cup« 

There  are  ie?eral  other  Sfmes  of 
this  Piant,  which  grow  wild  upon 
moift  Soils  and  Dunghills  in  divers 
F^rts  of  Engltind:  But  as  they  are 
rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens^  and 
being  Plants  of  no  Ufc  at  prefeQt» 
ib  1  omit  enumerating  of  them  In 
this  Place. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  here  men- 
tfon'd  are  fbmetimes  ufed  in  Medi- 
dnc,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  veiy 
l])arp acrid  Plant,  from  whence  it  had 
its  Name  of  lV.it er-pctter  and  Arf- 
mart:  This  is  a  pcieuaial  Plant, 
which  grows  in  great  Plenty  on 
the  Sides  of  Ditches,  and  in  moift 
Plices»  almoft  in  every  Part  ot  Mng- 
UnJ,  and  is  a  very  bad  Weed,  if 
once  it  gets  Pofleifion  in  a  Garden  { 
for  the  Roots  extend  themielves 
gready  under- ground,  and  arife 
from  every  Joint  (as  doth  Couch- 
Urtift)  ib  that  it  is  with  great  Diffi- 
culty extirpated. 

The  firft  i*;  an  annual  Plant,  that 
propagates  itlelf  in   gr^'at  Plenty 
from    Seeds,  which  falling  upon 
the  Ground,  rile  in  the  lucceeding 
Spring,  and  Ipread  over  the  Ground, 
whcrc-cver  they  arc  permitted  to 
grow;    fo   that  they   lliould  not 
be  luftefd  to  remain  in  Gardens: 
The(e  are  both .  gathered  in  the 
Fields  in  AHtunm  for  Medicinal 
U(e»  when  they  are  in  PerteAion. 

The  third  Sort  is  cultivated  in 
ibme  curious  Gardens  for  Variety^ 
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it  making  a  handfbme  Appearance 
during  the  Seafon  of  its  Flower- 
ing :  Thi";  may  be  propagated  by 
Towing  the  Seeds  upon  a  Bed  of 
rich  inoirt:  Earth  in  Autumn,  fbon 
after  they  are  ripe,  and  the  Plants 
will  come  up  the  Spring  following, 
when  they  may  l>e  tranlplanted  in- 
to the  Borders  where  they  are  to 
remain:  This  is  al/b  an  annual 
Plant,  which  reauires  to  be  fbwn 
every  Year,  or  the  Seeds  permitted 
to  (bed,  which  will  grow  better 
than  thole  which  are  fown  by  Art. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  brought 
from  the  Eaftem  Country  by  Monfl 
Tottrnefort,  to  the  Koy/i/  Garden  at 
Ftfrisf  from  whence  it  hath  been 
fince  communicated  to  feveral  Parts 
of  Europe.  This  Plant  (^hoiiirh  but 
an  Annual)  doth  grow  to  be  ten 
or  twelve  Feet  high,  and  divides 
into  feveral  Branches,  each  of 
which  produces  a  beautiful  Spike  of 
purple  Flowers  at  their  Extremities 
in  the  Atttumn^  which  toi'ether 
with  its  large  ereen  Leaves,  and 
jointed  Stalks,  do  make  a  very 
&;rand  Figure  in  the  Borders  of 
large  Gardens,  kte  in  the  Seafon^ 
when  few  other  Plants  are  in 
Beauty. 

The  Seeds  thereof  fliould  be 
fown  m  Autttmn  as  foon  as  they 
are  ripe;  or  if  they  arc  permitted 
to  fall  on  the  Ground,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  the  Spring  following 
better  than  when  they  are  Ibwn  by 
Art,  fas  was  before  OQfervcd)i  for 
if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring, 
it  is  very  rarethit  any  of  rhemfuc- 
cccdi  and  if  lome  tew  Plants  do 
come  up  from  thole  Seeds  fown  at 
that  Seafon,  they  icldom  grov/ 
near  fo  ftrong  as  thoie  which  are 
produced  from  the  Seeds  which 
fell  in  AitttMmi  fo  that  there  it 
no  other  Culture  required  to  this 
Plant,  but  to  tranlpiaQt  them  out 
R  )  in 
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in  the  Spring  where  they  ire  dc- 
lignM  to  ftand,  which  fhould  be  in 
large  Gardens,  giving  them  great 
Space}  for  if  they  are  placed  near 
other  Plants,  they  will  fliade  them 
entirely  from  the  San,  and  by  con- 
tinual dripping  upon  theffl>  will 
greatly  injure  them;  and  if  th^ 
Sand  too  clofe,  then*  Beauty  is 
greatly  diminifhed. 

When  the  Plants  b^in  to  afpire 
upwards,  (which  is  commonly  in 
j^y)  their  Side-fhoots  ftiould  be 
pruned  off,  to  make  them  advance 
in  Height,  and  prefcrve  them  with- 
in  Compafsj  othcrwifc  they  are 
very  fubje£t  to  branch  out  widely 
on  every  Side,  fo  as  to  become 
troubleibmc  in  a  Garden ;  but  when 
they  arc  pruned  up  regularly  five 
or  lix  Feet  high,  they  may  after- 
wards be  permitted  to  flioot  out 
Side-branches  i  ilnce  thofe  which 
are  produced  above  that  Height,  will 
never  be  very  long  or  troubIefi>me, 
bat  will  add  to  the  Beauty  of  the 
Pbnt:  This  delights  m  a  xich  moift 
Soil,  upon  which  it  will  grow  to 
a  prodigious  Height ^  it  produces 
its  Flowers  in  ^eptemhr,  which 
continue  in  Beauty  till  theFroftde- 
flrovs  *em. 

PERVINCA;  Periwinkle, 
The  Characters  arej 

The  Flovper-cuf  conffis  of  one  Leaf 
•K^hlch  is  ii'rJded  into  fiie  long,  nar- 
row Segments:  The  Flower  nlfo  con- 
fifls  of  one  Leaf,  -which  ex[.,i<iLis  la 
the  Form  of  a,  Salver,  and  is  cut 
into  five  broad  Segments:  The  Foin- 
V    talj  rvhich  arifes  from  the  Centre  of 
the  Tlowtr-euft  heeonrn  a  Jerntt 
compos  d  of  two  Hmks  (or  Fods) 
which  contain  chlmgt  eylmdrietil^ 
fwfem^i  Seeds:  2*  which  may  be 
sddedt  that  this  Plant  (hoots  out 
many  hng  ereefiHg  Branches^  which 
firUte  m  Bjtets  nt  thwjomtst 
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The  Species  arc; 

I.  Pervinca}  vulgaris,  angufii-' 
folia,  fore  eaniUo.  Ibffm.  Com- 
mon or  Narrow-leav*d  FerhtimkU, 
with  a  blue  Flower. 

a.  Pervivca}  vtilgttrisf  m^gte/H' 
folia,  flore  albo,  Tourn.  Commoii 
Feriwtnklot  with  a  white  Flower, 

J.  Pervimcas  vulgaris,  latifolia, 
fore  cArdeo.  Tourn,  Greater  JP«ri- 
winkle  with  a  blue  Flower. 

4.  Pervinca;  vulgaris,  angufti- 
folia,  fore  mbente.  Tourn.  Com- 
mon Feriwmkle  with  a  reddi(h 
Flower. 

f.  Pervinca  i  vulgaris,  angufli- 
fiiia,  fore  pleno,  faturate  purpurea. 
Tourn.    Common  PeriwmkU,  with 
a  double  Flower,  of  a  deep  purple 
Colour. 

6.  Pervinca;  anguftifolia,  veH^ 
g0is,  variegata,  ex  aureo  (^vvidL 
BoerLlnd*  Common  FirimnkU, 
with  yellow-ftrip*d  Leaves. 

7.  Pervinca  }  angufiifoUa,  vtdf 
garist  variegata  ex  argenteo  cJ*  vi- 
riS.  Boerh,  Ind,     Common  Fen* 
winkle,  with  filver-ftrip'd  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  di- 
vers Parts  of  England,  and  is  not 
fo  much  cultivated  in  Gardens  at 
prefent,  as  it  was  formerly,  when 
it  was  planted  for  edging  of  Bor- 
ders i  but  the  Shoots  being  very 
apt  to  root  at  their  Joints,  rendcr'd 
it  very  difficult  to  prefervc  in  any 
tolerable  Order  i  and  the  Plants 
rooting  deep  in  the  Ground,  do 
o-rca:  v  exhauft  thcGoodneis  of  the 
Soil,  lo  that  it  is  now  almoft 
wholly  caft  out  of  Gardens. 

The  iecond  and  fourth  Sorts  m 
Varieties  firom  the  firft»  dife-ing 
only  in  the  Cdour  of  their  Flow- 
ers i  as  are  alio  the  iixth  and  leventh* 
which  difier  in  then*  variegated 
Leaves,  for  which  they  are  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Gardens  of  thole 
who  admire  ibip'4  PUnts. 
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The  fifth  Sort  produces  fincdou-  planted  in  a  Pot  that  contains  but 
f)le  Flowers,  which  makes  a  very  a  fmali  Quaniiiy  ot  Earth  i  Co  that 
handibme  Appearance  during  its  the  Sap  being  prevented  from  di(fi« 
Sealon  of  Flowering,  which  ren-  pating  and  fpendingitlclf  upon  noil- 
ders  it  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  riDiing  nevir  Shoots,  will  moanttbe 
good  Garden.  ^  Stems,  and  fvwU  the  Pointal,  which 

The  third  Sort  grows  much  becomes  the;Frttit;  and  this,  he 
larger  than  the  former,  and  pro-  fays,  was  the  Method  whereby  he 
daces  large  blue  Flowers:  This  is  obtain'd  the  Fruit  of  this  Plant,  of 
found  in  Woods  and  (bady  Places  in  which  he  has  given  a  Figure  in  hit 
divers  Parts  of  IstgUnd.  dements  of  Botany. 

AW  thefe  Plants  multiply  exceed-      But  notwithflanding  what  Monf. 
ingly  by  their  Shoots  from  the  old    Tournefort  has  related  concerning 
Roots,  which  trailing  upon   the    this  Matter,  1  have  often  obferv'd 
Ground,  do  ftrike  out  Roots  in  a    the  Fruit  upon  fuch  Plants  as  have 
fliort  time  and  maybe  taken  off  and    grown  Jingly  on  a  gooJ  Soil  j  tho* 
t  anfplanted  where  they  are  to  re-    where  their  Shoots  are  permitted 
main:  And  tho' they  are  not  fo pro-    to  entangle  with  each  other,  and 
per  for  a  Flower-garden,  yet  a  few    grow  very  clofe,  there  is  (cldom 
Roots  of  each  Sort  may  be  planted    any  Fruit  produced, 
in    Ihady  Borders    under    Trees,       PETASITESi  Butter-bur. 
where  few  other  Plants  will  thrive.         The  ChMraitm  arcj 
or  in  fmall  Wildemeflesi  in  which      It  h  m  Plant  with  n  flofctdmt 
Places,  if  thqr  are  kept  within  F/^^wer,  €9»pftmg  §f  many  Ftortts, 
C6mpa&  they  make  a  pretty  Va-  MvUed  into  many  Farts:  fitting  #» 
riety.     The  laige  Sort  may  be  ^^^^  Embryo,  and  conta'm'd  in  a  Cy- 
planted  under  Hedges,  in  Woods,   Undrical  Empalement,   divided  alfo 
where  it  will  grow  fbur  or    into  many  Tarts :  The  Enibryo  after-' 
five  Feet  higi  and  continue  a  long    w^r</j  becomes  a  seed  ftmiilVd  with 
Time  in  Flower.  Down  :    To  which   may  be  added, 

Thefe  Plants  propagate  them-  The  Flowers  appear  befon  the  Liaveu 
(elves  by  Roots  fo  plentifully,  that  The  Species  are; 

they  feldom  produce  Fruit.  i .  PETAsiTFSi  major,  &  vulgaris. 

Monf.  Tournefort  fays,  He  could  C.  B.  P.  Common  Butter-bur,  or 
never  obferve  any  Fruit  upon  them  Pcftilent-wort. 
either  in  the  Country  adjoining  to  a.  PETASiTESj  major y  pribus  pe» 
Taris,  or  in  Vrovence  or  Languedoc,  £et$Us  Ungis  mfitkntihrn.  BaU  Sya. 
where  they  are  very  common,  or  Greater  Butter-bur,  with  long  Foot- 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  iJskm.      ftalks  to  the  Flowers. 

Of  all  the  Botanical  Writers  be-  }.  Petasites  j  albus,  angtdofofi' 
fore  T^imi^^  Cafalftnus  is  the       7*  ^'  Buttcr-bur,  with 

only  Perfim  who  found  and  de-  angular  I^ves. 
icriVd  this  Frmt,  which,  he  fays,  4«  Pbtasites;  minor,  alter,  tufft- 
is  oblong,  bdng  two  torked  Husks,  lapnu  folio.  H.  R.  Par.  Lcfll-r  But- 
arched  and  conjoin'd  at  their  Ex-  ter-bur,  with  a  Colt's-foot  Leah 
tremttiei»  containing,  for  the  moft  The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is 
part,  two  oblong  Seeds  in  each.  ,  ufed  in  Medicine:  This  grows  wild 
To  have  this  Plant  produce  Fruit,  in  great  Plenty  by  the  Sides  of 
Moni;  Tomnefort  advifcs  iu  being  Dilches.  and  in  moUl  Soils  in  di^ 

\      -    -  R  ♦  vers 
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vers  Part$  of  England.  The  Flow- 
ers of  this  Plant  appear  in  the  Be- 
ginning of  M^rchi  and  after  thef 
are  paft,  the  green  Leaves  come  up^ 

anci  grow  to  be  very  large. 

Tlie  fcconJ  Sort  was  found  by 
Mr.  J-troo  Bobart  in  OxforJfJnre, 
and  lent  to  the  Phyfuk-GarUen  at 
Chelfex  ;  This  diftcrs  greatly  from 
the  former  in  its  murncr  oF  Flower- 
iigi  for  the  Flowcr-f:ems  or  this 
Sort  life  near  two  Feet  high, 
and  the  Flowers  grow  upon  long 
rooL  ftalksi  whereas  the  Seems  of 
the  common  Sort  do  fddom  rile 
abore  eight  or  ten  Inches  high, 
and  the  Flowers  do  cloicly  furround 
the  Stalks. 

The  other  two  Sorts  are  pre- 
lerv'd  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Va- 
riety i  but  as  they  have  little  Beauty* 
lb  they  arc  feldom  propagated  in 
o-hc!- Gardens :  They  do  all  of  them 
increile  grea;!y  hy  their  creeping 
Roots,  and,  if  plac'd  in  a  moilc 
Soil,  will  in  a  fl-ort  time  oyer-run 
a  large  Compiis  of  Ground. 

PETROSi: LINUM  5  •lzJ^j  Ap:::m. 

PEUCIlDANUiM  J  Hogs-fcnnci. 
The  characters  arej 

It  is  a  Plant  with  a  Rofe  and 
umbillated  Flower,  conjifl  'mg  of  many 
Petals  placed  orhicmlarly,  ah  J  rejling 
pn  the  Emfalement,  which  Secett^s 
m  Fruit  composed  <f  two  Seeds,  which 
fire  almoft  plain,  oval,  gently  fireak% 
and  hcrdn'd:  To  thcfe  Marks  tauft 
be  added.  That  the  Leaves  are 
v'lKgcd,  narrow,  grajjj^,  and  divided 
Wto  three  Scgir.Cuts. 
The  Specks  arc ; 

1.  PF.uci-DANUM ;  Itali- 
eun:.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  1 10 r*;- fennel. 

2,  Pi  uccDANUM  J  minus,  Gcrma- 
n't  cum.  ;•.  B.  Lefler,  Gerw/i/a  Hogs- 
fenn*  1,  ok  Sulphur- wort. 

There  arc  feveral  other  Species  of 
this  Plant,  which  are  prelerved  in 

£>me  curious  Botanick  Gardens; 

•  •      •  \ 
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Bat  as  tliey  are  Plants  of  Ittde  Beau- 
ty or  Ufe,  £o  it  would  be  needlefi 
to  enumerate  their  feveral  Varieties 

in  this  Place. 

The  firft  Sort  here  rtcntion'd  is 
not  very  common  in  EngUnJy  be- 
ing only  *^o  be  found  in  ibme  cu- 
rious Gardens  :  But  the  lecond  Sort 
(which  is  dire61:jd  to  be  uftd  in 
Medicine)  is  found  wild  in  watery 
Piices  in  feveral  Parts  of  England. 

Thcic  Plants  may  be  cultivated 
by  lowing  their  Seeds  on  a  moid 
Soil  in  the  Autumn  fbon  after  they 
are  ripe,  in  which  Place  they  wul 
come  ftrong  the  iticceeding  Spring, 
wiien  they  ihouM  be  carefully  weed- 
ed, and  drawn  oat  where  they  are 
too  cloie,  otherwife  they  will drannr 
each  other  up  very  weak  j  and  the 
Autumn  fbUowiag  they  may  be 
taken  up^  and  tran^lanted  where 
they  are  10  remain,  in  which  Place 
they  Oiould  be  plmted  at  Icaft  two 
Feet  afanderj  for  their  RcK^ts  will 
grow  very  large,  and  branch  out 
greatly,  when  tliey  have  acquir'd 
Stren.^th.  The  feconi  Year  after 
{owing,  they  will  produce  Flowers 
and  Seeds,  but  the  Roots  will  abide 
many  Years. 

PHALANGIUM  i  Spider-wort. 
The  CharaSors  arcj 

lies  m  Plant  with  a  Lily-Flower, 
composed  of  fix  Petals,  from  whtfb 
Centre  rifts  the  PmtaU  which  apih' 
wards  becomes  n  rottm^fi  IVwIr,  d^ 
vided  into  three  Cells,  and  full  of 
angular  Seeds :  To  thefe  Marks  mufi 
be  added  a  fibrofe  Root,  in  order  to 
ftittgurfh  it  from  f^e  Ornttho^ttflU 
The  Species  are  ;  ' 

T.  Phalangium  ;  pa^vo  flcre,  rst^ 
mofum.  C.B.P,  Branched  Spkia- 
wort,  with  a  fmall  Flower. 

2.  PiiALAKGiuMi  parvo fiore.nm 
r^mofufn.  C.  B.  P.  Unbranchcd 
Spider- wort,  with  a  fmali  Flower. 
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ms  lutek^  fMTvis*  Rati  Hijl,  A6ri- 
ctt  ^fkider-wort  v/iih  Ataii  ydlow 
Flowers. 

4.  PHALAKGiuMi  fsrvo  fitte  ra- 

m/um,  fol'iis  fiflulofisy  ammm.  H,L, 
Annual  -  branching  Spider  -  wort, 
with  fi(hilous  Leaves^  md  a  imaU 
flower. 

f.  Phalangium;  ^fricanum,  fo- 
liis  cepaceis,  jloribHs  fpicttth  aureis. 
Boerh.  Jnd,  African  Spider-wort, 
with  Onion  Leaves,  and  Golden 
Flowers,  growing  in  Spikes,  falfely 
^Wdtm  Aloe. 

6.  PkiALAMGiuiA;  JBthUficHm,  rth 
ttofumy  florikn  Mlks,  fttaus  reJUxU* 
Um*Jmf*  Branchy  Ethiopian  Spi- 
der-wort* with  white  Flowen, 
whofie  Petals  are  turn'd  backward* 

The  firft  and  fecend  Sorts  ate 
abiding  Plants,  which  are  propa- 
ated  in  curious  Gardens  for  the 
ttice  of  their  Flowers;  and  tho' 
they  are  not  very  beautiful,  yet, 
£or  their  long  Continuance  in  Flow- 
er, theyde{erve  a  Piicc  m  the  open 
Borders  of  every  curious  Fiowcr- 
Garden. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  cither 
from  Seeds,  or  by  parting  their 
Roots:  The  bcH:  Time  to  low  the 
Seeds  IS  in  Autumn,  loon  after  they 
are  ripe»  in  the  Manner  directed  for 
Mboas- rooted   Flowers,  with 
which  theiie  Plants  do  agree  in 
their  Culture,  and  the  ieconi  Year 
after  lowing,  they  will  produce 
Flowers.  The  §ealbp  for  parting 
(heir  Ropts  is  in  September  ^  in  do- 
ing of  which*  you  nmft  obierve  to 
preierre  t  go9d  Head  to  each  OiF- 
?et,  and  not  to  divide  them  too 
imall,  which  will  caule  them  to 
flower  weak  the  foliowin^  Sum- 
mer:  They  delii^iit  ni  a  iicili  ligl|t 
£^th,  and  an  open  Situation. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  ihouid  i;e  iuwu  ua  a  Bed  of 
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light  Earth  in  JMsm^s  and  whett 
W  Plants  are  come  up*  they  nwft 
he  tnmiplaoted  where  tfaej  are  co 

remain,  in  which  Pkuae  they  muft 
be  kept  clear  from  Weedf,  which 
is  all  the  Culture  they  require. 
They  produce  their  Fiowers  in^n- 
/y,  and  their  Seeds  are  pcrfc^cd  ui 
Auguft, 

The  fourth  Sort  is  alfb  annual, 
but  grows  very  large,  in  compari- 
fon  to  the  lad:  This  commonly 
rifes  two  Feet  high,  and  divides 
into  many  Branches,  eacJi  of  which 
produces  a  Spike  o{  Fiowers:  It  is 
a  very  hardy  Plant  i  and  if  the 
Seeds  are  permitted  to  fall  in  Au- 
tmim,  they  will  come  up  in  the 
Sfrmg^  and  produce  much  ftronger 
Plants,  thaa  if  ibwa  at  that  Sea- 
ion,  and  will  flower  much  &ogm : 
This  muft  have  ^  light  dry  Soil, 

The  fifth  Sort  is  preierv'd  10 
Green-houies,  with  other  fucculent 
Plants,  amongft  which  it  makes  a 
pretty  Variety,  there  being  fcarcely 
a  Month  in  the  Year  when  there  are 
not  fome  of  the  Spikes  ol  Flowers 
in  Beauty.  This  w.is  formerly  call'd 
an  Aloe,  which  Name  is  ftill  re- 
tained by  unskilful  Perlbns,  tho'  it 
is  vaftly  different  therefrom  in  its 
whole  Appeirance.  This  Piant  mul- 
tiplies very  fjft  by  OfF-iets,  which, 
tho'  produced  at  &me  Diftance 
from  the  Earth,  yet  do  emit  Roots 
of  a  conGderable  Length ;  and  when 
planted,  do  immediately  uke  in  the 
Earth :  They  (hould  be  planted  m 
Pots  of  light  iandy  Earth,  and 
houied  in  Winter  with  licoules's, 
and  other  hardy  fucculent  Plants, 
where  they  may  have  free  open 
Airi  for  they  are  hardy,  and  re- 
quire only  to  be  prote^ed  6rom 
Froft. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  alfo  preferved 
in  iome  curious  Gardens,  with 
Other  Exotick  Pi^cs  in  the  Grcen- 

houic: 
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liooft:  This  is  multiply'd  by  part- 
ly tht  Roots;  the  bell  Seaum  for 
doing  this  is  in  Jtugitli,  when  the 

Leaves  arc  clccay*d  ;  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  Pots  tiU'd  with  light  Tan- 
dy Earth,  and  honied  in  Winter 
with  the  laft :  This  produces  large 
branching  Stems,  which  arc  thinly 
bclct  with  Flowers,  that  have  their 
Petals  rcflcx'd,  and  are  of  a  whi- 
tifh  Colour,  but  continue  a  long 
time  in  Beauty. 

PHASEOLOIDES,  Kidney-bean 
Tree ;  'vulgb. 

The  Charailers  are  j 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  Flower, 
$m  tf  vfhoft  BrnfMUmm  rifn  tb$ 
FohiiMl,  which  nftrnmrds  htemes  m 
UHgtoi,  inclosing  fevirttl  See^fW^cb 
«rf  Jhsp^d  itltmfi  Uki  a  Kkbuy:  lb 
which  mufi  Si  tidded.  That  it  hsth 
ftmiSttd  iMtvu,  confifiing  of  an  un- 
equal Number  of  Lobesy  which  di- 
fiinguifhes  it  from  Phafeolus. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this 
Plant  at  preient  in  England,  which 
U} 

Phaseoloidhs  ;  CaroUnianum.fru- 
tefcenSi  frandcns.  foliis  pinnafis,  fio- 
ribur  c&rulcis  ff  icatis.  Carolina  i^id- 
ncy-bean  Trcci  vtdgh. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were 
lent  from  Carolina  by  Mr.  Catesby, 
in  the  Year  1714,  and  diftributcd 
to  fcveral  carious  Perfons  near 
tmdeni  firom  which  many  Plants 
have  been  rais'd,  which  ire  very 
hardy,  and  propagate  very  ^fily  by 
hying  down  the  tender  Branches, 
or  from  Suckers  which  are  ient 
£rom  the  Root  in  great  Plenty. 

The  bcft  Scafon  for  tranfplanting 
thefe  Plants  is  in  the  Spri»/»  juH 
before  they  flioot:  They  will  grow 
in  almofl  any  Soil,  but  thrive  hdi 
in  a  rich  light  Earth. 

This  Plant  is  very  proper  to 
place  among  other  climbing  Shrubs 
in  fmail  Wiidcrnels  Quarters,  where 
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if  it  be  ifi^ported  t^idi  ftrong 
Stakes,  it  will  riie  twelve  or  four* 
teen  Feet  high,  and  produce  many 
Spikes  of  hne  blue  Flowers ;  and 
if  the  Seafbn  pro?e  favourable,  the 
Seeds  will  ripen  very  well :  It  is 
extreme  hardy,  enduring  the  fe- 
vercll  Cold  or  our  Climate  in  the 
open  Air,  provided  it  be  not  too 
much  expos'd  to  the  cold  Winds. 

PHASKOLUSj  Kidney-bean. 
The  Characiers  arc  5 

It  is  a  plant  with  a  papilionaceous 
Flower,  out  of  whofe  Empalement 
rifes  the  Pointal,  which  afterwards 
becomes  a  long  Fod,  pregnant  with 
Sitds^  for  fh9  mfi  Ymt  fhaud  Uki 
iS  JCMMf  or  Ovm:  7b  thtfi  Koat 
mti  to  he  added^  LiMvis  gnming  by 
tbrutt  on  oseh  Fidioh,  snd  the  TUm 
for  tho  mofi  FMrt  olmibing. 

It  would  be  to  little  Purpole  to 
enumerate  all  the  Varieties  of  this 
Plant  which  have  come  to  Know- 
ledge, in  this  Place;  fince  AmcricM 
does  annually  furnilh  us  with  new 
Sorts i  fb  that  there  is  no  knowing 
what  Varieties  there  may  be  pro- 
ducL'd  in  England:  Belldcs,  as  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  much  culti- 
vated here,  lince  the  old  Sorts  are 
preferable  to  any  of  the  new  ones, 
for  the  Kitchen;  therefore  I  lhall 
only  firft  fet  down  a  few  Sorts 
which  are  cultivated  for  their  Flow- 
ers, or  as  Curiodties,  and  then 
mention  thofe  wfatcb  are  moft 
efteem'd  for  the  Table. 

1.  Phasbolvsi  Inikmst  fm  m- 
emo9,  fitt  pttnioeo.  Mm.  Hif.  The 
Scariet-boin. 

2.  Phaseolus;  Ammumm^ 
onnist  fhre  cochleato  odorato^  fem  'mi" 
bus  fttfcis  orbicuUtis,  CaracmiU  dk* 
tus.  H.  L.  Perennial  American  Kid- 
ney-bean, with  rwcet-fmelling  co- 
chleatcd  Flowers,  commonly  sMd 
Caracalia. 

3.  Pha- 
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mtfr  radice,  flore  purpttre$t  fUiqud 
Mgttfiiffimd.  Plum,  American  Kid- 
ncy-bean,  with  a  ftrumofe  Root, 
a  purple  Flower«  and  a  very  narrow 
Pod. 

4.  Phaseolus;  CanaJen/iSt  pttr- 
fureujy  minor ^  radice  vivaci.  Schol, 
Bot.  Small  purple  Kidney  -  bcan» 
With  a  perennial  Root. 

f.  Phaseolus*,  arbor ^  Indica  in- 
CMM,  JiUqids  torofis,  Kay  an  dUfa. 
MmH  Indian  Hoary-tree  Kid- 
ney-be«i9  with  fwelling  knotted 
Poda,  immmdj^  ctUVd  Pigeon-Pet. 

The  firft  of  theie  Plants  is  very 
common  in  the  Englifh  Gardens* 
being  planted  for  the  Beanty  of  its 
fcarlet  Flowers.  This  Plant  fpreads 
itfclt  very  far,  fo  that  it  fliould  be 
allow'd  Room,  othcrwifc  it  will 
over-run   whatever  Plants  grow 
near  it.    The  Scafon  for  planting 
the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  is  in  the 
Beginning  of  April,  obfcrving  al- 
ways to  do  it  in  dry  Weather,  other- 
wife  the  Seeds  will  burft  and  rot. 
They  will  produce  their  Flowers 
by  the  Beginning  of         and  will 
continue  flowertn^  until  the  Froft 
prevents  them  i  and  their  Seeds  will 
ripen    in  Septtm^er,  when  they 
(hould  be  gathered,  and  preicrv'd 
in  a  dry  Place  until  the  fucceeding; 
Spring,  in  order  to  be  fown.  This 
Plant  being  annual,  pcrilhes  with 
the  firft  Approach  of  Winter:  It 
will  thrive  very  well  in  the  City, 
the  Smoak  of  the  Sea-coal  being 
lefs  injurious  to  this  Plant  than  moft 
others,  lb  that  it  is  often  cultivated 
in  Balconies,  (^c.  and  being  fup- 
portcd  cither  with  Sticks  or  Scrings, 
grows  up  to  a  good  Height,  and 
produces  its  Flowers  very  well:  It 
is  alfo  planted  in  (bme  Gardens  to 
cover  Arbors  and  otiier  Seats  in 
%hitSm>mir'b»&xif  to  a^rd  Shade* 
tot  which  Pur^fe  it  will  dq  very 
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well :  But  the  Seeds  moft  be  poe 

in  where  they  arc  to  icflMUtti  for 
the  Plants  don't  bcw  tO  be  tfinf^ 

planted  well. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  an  abiding 
Plant,  which  may  alfo  be  pro- 
pagated by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fowTi  in  a  moderate  Hot- bed 
in  the  Spring-,  and  when  they 
come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully 
iranfplantcd  into  Pots,  fill'd  with 
light  frclh  Earth,  which  muft  be 
plunged  inio  a  Hot-bed  to  facili- 
tate their  takh^  Root;  alterwfateii 
they  Ihould  be  innrcd  to  bear  the 
open  Air  by  Degrees,  into  wiudi 
they  (hould  be  icauMT'd  when  tho 
Seafon  is  warm,  placing  them  ia 
a  ihelter'd  Situation ;  and  as  they 
advance,  fo  fliould  they  be  re- 
mo  v'd  into  larger  Pots,  which 
muft  be  fiU'd  up  with  fireih  lighc 
Earth. 

During  the  SHtnmer "  (ciCony  it 
muft  be  Frequently  refrefli'd  with 
Water;  but  m  the  Winter  it  muft 
be  remov  d  into  the  Green-houfe, 
and  (hould  have  but  little  Water 
during  that  Seafi>n«  It  requirec 
only  to  be  icreenM  from  Ffoft» 
but  muft  ha?e  open  firee  Air  when* 
erer  the  Weather  will  permit,  odbsr« 
wife  the  Leaves  will  grow  mouldyt 
and  decay  the  tender  Shoots:  It 
produces  its  fcarlet  Flowers  in  Julf- 
and  Angufl,  but  ieldom  perfe^s  its 
Seeds  in  this  Country.  This  Plant 
is  very  common  in  Portugal,  where 
it  is  planted  to  cover  Arbours  and 
Seats  in  Gardens,  for  which  it  is 
greatly  efteem'd  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  that  Country,  and  for  its  beau- 
titul  fweet-fmelling  Flowers  j  and 
in  that  Country  it  thrives  very  well 
in  the  open  Air. 

The  third  Sort  is  nreienr'd  in 
ibme  curions  Gardens  for  Variety ; 
but  is  a  Plant  of  no  great  Beauty: 
Jhis  may  be  propag^ttd  by  {bwmg 

the 
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the  Srcd5  in  the  Spring  upon  allot-  be  removed  in  y«/y,  and  m-iy  rc- 
liedi  and  when  tlity  come  up,  they  main  abrond  until  the  Beginning  of 
mull  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  treat-  Septembevy  wiicn  they  murt:  be  re- 
ed as  the  tbrmcr  Sort:  It  produces  mov'd  into  the  Stove,  placing  them 
its  Flowers  in  Jidy,  and  tlic  Seeds  where  they  may  have  a  moderate 
ripen  in  Septvniber,  Heat,  obferviug  to  rcfreni  the  in 

The  fourth  Sort  was  brought '  now  and  then  with  a  little  Watery 

£tom  Ammc09  and  is  preiierv'd  in  bat  be  very  careful  not  to  give  it  to 

curious  Gardens,  for  tiie  iake- of  its  them  in  great  Qu  intitiesj  (efpeci^ 

long  Flowering:  This  is  ao  abiding  ally  at  that  Seaion)  which  will  be 

Blant,  and  (hould  be  managed  as  very  apt  to  rot  their  Roots :  The 

was  dire£led  for  the  third  Sort  i  fecond  Year  thcfc  Plants  will  flow- 

and  if  guarded  from  Frod,  will  er  early  in  the  Springy  and  do  manj 

continue  to  produce  Flowers  all  the  times  produce  ripe  Fruit. 

IVinter-^Qaia.  It  ripens  Seeds  very  There  are  at  pre£ent  but  throe 

well,  from  which  the  Pjants  may  Sorts  of  Kidney-beans^    which  - arc 

be  cafily  propai;ated.  cultivated  tor  the  Table  in 

The  fitlh  Sort  is  preferv'd  as  a  which  are; 

Curiofity  '\n  E^iglanJ:  But  in  the  i.  The    Common  White,  or 

Wefi-lmlies  it  is  frequently  planted  Dutch  ICidney-beaa. 

by  the  Sides  of  Alleys  in  Gardens,  2.  The  Lefler  Garden  Kidney- 

ta  form  a  Hedge,  where  they  wiii  bean,  commonly  call d  the  Batieriea 

lall  many  Ycirs  without  decaying  j  Bean. 

and  will  thrive  on  barren  Land,  5.  The  Upright,  or  Tree  Kid- 

which  .hss  been  worn  out,  where  ney-bean.  . 

icarcely  any  thing  die  will  pro-  The  firft  of  theie  was  formerly 

i|!ersr  and  produce  a  great  Quantity  more  cultivated  in  England  thuk  at 

or  Fruit,  which  are  iometimes  eat*  preicnt;  but  is  the  chief  Sort  now 

eo  by  the  Inhabitants  $  but  their  cultivated  in  HfillanJf  from  whence 

chief  Uie  i  .  to  feed  Pigeons,  from  probablv  it  had  the  Name  of  Dsueh 

whence  this  Plant  had  its  Name.  KiJn^lion:  This  Sort  riies  to  a 

The  Branches,  with  the  ripe  Peaie  very  gi^eat  Height,  and  requires  to 

and  Leaves,  are  given  ro  Hogs,  be  lupported  by  tall  Stakes,  others 

Horfes,    and   mplV  other  Cattle,  wife  they  will  i'pread  upon  the 

which  fattens  litem  very  much.  Ground  and  rot  j  lb  that  where  this 

InEnglarJ  it  is  preiei  v'd  jn;>toves.  Care  is  wanting,  the  Fruit  feldom 

being  too  tender  to  be  kept  witii-  comes  to  goodj    which  Trauble 

out  artificial  Heat  m  this  Climate :  renders  it  duHcult  to  cultivate  chii 

It  may  be  propagated  from  Seeds,  Sort  in  Plenty  j  and  the  Beans  l>cing 

(which  are  generally  brougiit  from  much  broader  than  the  Imall  Sort, 

tiic  Mejl'lndies  f^vcry  Year  in  great  render  them  lefs  valuable  in  the 

Plenty);  and  when  the  Plants  come  Lqn  Jon  Markets  i  v/hich,  I  fuppofe, 

up,   they  (hould  be  planted  into  occaiion'd  jheir  bghig  neglected  in 

Pots  tiU'd  with  light  landy  Earth,  ZnglanJ. 

and  plung'd  into  a  Hot-bed,  to  '  The  iecon4  Sort  is  that  which 

|itomotc  tiieir  Giowth:  But  when  is  mod  commonly  cultivated  in  the 

tliey  have  acquir  d  Strength,  they  Gardens  near  London^  and  is  by  far 

ihouid  be  grAduul'y  iiiur'd  to  the  the  bed  Sort  we  yet  know^  for 

open  Au',  nuu  which  they  may  the  Plant  never  rambles  too  far. 
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!iut  is  always  of  moderate  Growth, 
{q  that  the  Air  caa  calily  pais  be- 
tween the  Rows,  and  keep  them 
from  tcxting:  It  is  alfo  a  plentiful 
Belter,  and  the  bcft  ikan  oi  all  the 
icd  tor  eating. 

The  third  Sort  is  alfb  a  plentiful 
Bearer,  and  never  rambles,  grow- 
ing upright  in  form  of  a  Shrub  j 
but  the  Beans  are  much  larger  thr.n 
the  laft,  and  arc  not  lb  well  co- 
Jour  d,  nor  do  they  eat  near  lb  firm 
and  crifp  i  for  which  Reafims  they 
are  not  €o  generally  efteemVi. 

Tbcfc  Plants  are  propagated  from 
Seeds,  which  siuft  be  ibwn  in  the 
Place  where  they  are  to  remain  i  for 
they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting,  ex- 
cept it  be  done  while  they  ate  very 
young i  and  this  being  pretty  trou- 
bJcfome,  is  very  fcldom  pradifcd, 
uniels  for  a  few  early  Plants  under 
warm  Hedges  or  Wails  i  but  it  is 
not  worth  while  for  the  general 
Crops. 

The  Seafon  for  putting  thefe 
in  rhe  Ground,  is  the  latter  End  of 
March,  or  the  Beginning  of  April, 
for  an  early  Crop  j  but  thefe  fliouid 
h-ve  a  varm  Situation,  and  a  dry 
Sol],  oth>:rwifc  they  will  not  iiic- 
cecd:  you  ihould  alio  obferve  to 
put  them  into  the  Ground  at  a  dry 
Seafon  i   for  Wet  Co  early  m  the 
Seafon  will  rot  the  Seeds  in  the 
Ground.     The  manner  of  plant- 
ing them,  is,  to  draw  (hallow  Fur- 
rows with  a  Hoe,  at  about  two 
Feet  and  an  half  Diftance  from  each 
o^her,  inro  which  you  fliould  drop 
the  Seeds  aliout  two  Inches  afun- 
dcrj    then  wi:h  the   Head  of  a 
Rake  draw  the  Earth  over  them, 
ib  as  to  cover  them  about  an  Inch 
deep. 

If  the  Seafon  be  favourable,  the 
Plants  will  begin  to  appear  in  about 
2  Week's  time  after  lowing,  and 
loon  after  will  raifc  their  Heads 
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Upright  5  therefore  if  the  SteuM 
thereof  are  pretty  tall  above-ground, 
you  (hould  eently  draw  a  httle 
Earth  up  to  them,  obierving  to  do 

it  when  the  Ground  is  dry,  which 
will  prefervc  them  from  being  in- 
jured by  flurp  Winds  i  but  you 
iliould  be  careful  not  to  draw  any 
of  the  E\rth  over  their  Leaves, 
which  would  rot  them,  or  ai  ieaft 
greatly  retard  their  (jiowth.  After 
this  they  will  require  no  farther 
Care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds  until  they  produce  Fruit, 
when  they  (hould  be  carefully  ga- 
ther*d  two  or  three  times  a  Week$ 
for  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain 
upon  the  Plants  a  little  too  loog» 
the  Beans  would  be  too  large  for 
eating,  and  the  Plants  wouid  be 
greatly  weaken'd  thereby. 

This  firffc  Crop  of  KUney'Sgmu 
will  continue  a  Month  in  eood 
Order,  during  which  time  they 
will  produce  great  Plenty  of  Beans; 
therefore,  in  order  to  have  a  Suc- 
ceiVion  of  them  throughout  the 
Seaion,  you  ihould  low  at  three 
different  Times,  i^iz..  in  March  or 
uipril,  in  Mav,  and  toward  the 
latter-end  of  jum  j  which  laft  Crop 
will  contmue  until  theFrolfc  comes 
on,  and  deftroys  'em. 

There  are  (bme  Perlbns  who 
raile  theie  in  Hot-beds,  in  order  to 
have  them  very  early :  The  only 
Care  to  be  taken  in  the  Manage* 
ment  of  thclc  Plants,  when  thus 
rais'd,  is  to  allow  them  Room,  and 
give  them  as  much  Air  as  can  be 
conveniently,  when  the  Weather  is 
mild ;  as  alio  to  let  tl;cm  have  but 
a  moderate  Heatj  tor  if  the  Bed 
be  over-hot,  they  wiil  eithcf  burn, 
or  be  drawn  up  fo  weak  as  never 
to  come  to  good. 

The  Manner  of  making  the  Hot- 
bed being  the  iame  as  for  Cucum* 
hrs,  a-c*  need  sot  be  repeated  in 
  thia 
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M»  Placei  but  only  oUenre,  when 
the  Dung  is  equally  levdl'd,  to  lay 
the  Earth  about  four  or  five  Inches 
thick  j  and  let  the  great  Steam  of 

the  Bed  pafs  off  before  youiowthe 
Seeds :  The  Time  for  doing  this, 
muft  be  proportion^  to  the  Seafbn 
when  you  would  have  the  Beans  for 
the  Table  i  but  the  furefl  l  ime  for 
a  Crop  is  about  a  Week  in  FiSrti- 
ary* 

It  is  alfb  a  good  Method  which 
fbme  ufc,  to  h^LWc  French  Beans  ear- 
lier than  they  can  be  obtain'd  in 
the  common  Ground,  To  make  a 
gentle  Hot-bed  about  the  Middle  of 
MMTcb,  which  may  be  arched  over 
with  Hoops,  and  corered  with 
Mats,  in  this  they  fi>w  their  XI/- 
ney-beans  in  Rows  pretty  clofe  to- 
gether, ib  that  a  fmall  Bed  will 
contain  a  great  Number  of  Plants , 
theie  they  oring  up  hardily,  inuring 
*cm  to  tne  open  Air  by  Degrees ; 
and  in  the  Beginning  of  Afril^ 
when  the  Weather  is  fettled,  they 
prepare  £bme  warm  Borders  under 
Walls  or  Hedges;  then  they  take 
them  up  from  the  Hot- bed,  pre- 
ferving  as  much  Earth  as  pofl'iblc 
to  their  Roots,  and  plant  them  in 
the  Borders  at  the  Diftance  they  are 
to  remain  :  Theie,  if  they  take 
Root  kuidly,  will  produce  Beans  at 
kaft  a  Fortnight  before  thoie  {own 
k  the  common  Ground* 

The  Manner  of  iiiving  the  Seeds 
of  theie  Plants,  is  to  let  a  few 
Rows  of  them  remain  ni^ther'd 
in  the  Height  of  the  Seaion$  for 
if  you  gather  lirom  the  Plants  for 
fome  time,  and  afterwards  leave  the 
Remaining  for  Seed,  their  Pods 
will  not  be  near  fo  long  and  hand- 
fbme,  nor  will  the  Seed  be  lb  good: 
In  the  Autumni  when  you  find 
they  arc  ripe,  you  fhouid  in  a  dry 
Scaibn  pull  up  the  Plants,  and 
iprcad  tiicm  abroad  to  dry^  aficr 
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wlueh,  you  may  thre(h$  out  tfce 
Seed,  and  pfefirve  it  in  a  drv  Pbce 

for  Ufe. 

PHTLLYREA;  Mock-Privet. 
The  CharsBifs  are; 

The  Leaves  grow  by  Fairs  oppofie 

to  each  other,  and  are  E'ver-gretn: 
The  Tloroer  confifls  of  one  Leaf,  is 
Bell'Jljap\l ,    and  divided  into  four  \ 
Farts  at  the  Top :  The  Fointal,  vohich 
rifes  from  the  Centre  of  the  Flower' 
cupy  afterwards  becomes  a  fphericai 
Flower  containing  one  round  Seed, 
The  Species  arc } 
X,  Fhillyrea  i  latifrlia  Uvis. 
C*B,?,  TheBroad4eKf^  true  Fl^* 

a.  Pbilltrba}  hu^iUM,  /pimf^ 
a  B.  P«     Ilez-kaf'd  FAiffytw, 

3.  Fhillyrea  i  )^'»  JtlmitnA 
J.  B,    Flnll^H^,  with  an  Ahtcr* 

nus  Leaf. 

4.  Ph  YLLYRE  a;  foUo  UfUfftrU 
C.B.F.    Privet-leaf 'd  P^///yr*ii, 

f,  Phillyrea;  angujlrfolia,  fri' 
ma.  C,B,F.  Nanow-lcaf  'd  FbSU 
lyrea. 

6.  Phillyrea  j  Mngu/itfolia,  ft* 
cunda.  C.  B,  P.  Roiemary-lcaf 'd 
Fhillyrea  i  vulgd. 

7.  Phillyrea;  Ole£  Epheffaci, 
folio.  Hort,  Chelf.  Fluk,  Fhyt.  OUtc- 
leaf  M  Fhillyrea, 

8.  Phillyrea  \  lasifolU  Uvis, 
filUs  ex  lmt9vamg»iis,  Cmtm  JPinr. 
Hm,  The  true  FkUlyreM,  witk 
ftrip'd  Leaves.  I 

Thefe  Plants  are  moft  of  than 
Natives  of  the  Southern  Parts  of  \ 
France,  Spmn,  and  ItMlj,  but  are 
hardy  enough  to  endure  the  Goftd 
of  our  Climate  in  the  open  Air : 
They  have  been  formerly  m  grest 
Requeft  for  Hedges,  and  to  cover 
Wails  i  for  both  which  Purpofcs  thcT 
are  very  improper  j  becaufe  thrv 
ihoot  fo  faft  in  the  Sprirjg  and  Sujr.- 
mer  Months,  that  it  is  very  trouble- 
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fomc  to  keep  fuch  Hedges  in  Or- 
der: Befides,  all  thefc  Sorts  with 
6road  Leaves  do  naturally  produce 
their  Branches  fo  far  aiunder,  that 
they  can  never  be  reduc'd  to  a  thick 
haodibme  Hedges   for  altho*  by 
fiieqaently  dipping  the  extreme 
Ftfts  of  the  Shoots  yoa  force  oat 
§MDC  Sade*brafiche$«  which  render 
it  thick  on  the  Outfide,  yet  the 
imier  Branches  are  very  far  aftni- 
der,  and  being  of  a  pliable  Nature, 
are  ohen  difpiac'd  by  ftrong  Winds  j 
or  if  there  happen  to  fall  much 
Snow  in  fVinter,  fb  as  to  lie  upon 
thefe  Hedges,    it   often  difplaces 
them  fb  much  as  HOt  to  be  reco- 
ver d  again  in  fbme  Years  j  for 
which  Realbns  they  are  not  fo 
much  in  ule  for  Hedges  as  they 
Were  feme  Years  pait  :  nor  are 
they  fb  often  planted  to  cover  Walls  j 
for  it  is  a  very  diiBcult  Task  to 
keep  them  clok  to  the  Wallj  for 
their  Branches  being  vigorous,  do 
commonly  grow  to  Ibme  Diftance 
irom  the  Wall,  and  harbour  all 
forts  of  Inicds  and  Filth:  befides, 
tfadr  Leaires  being  large,  and  grow- 
ing pretty  far  aiimder  upon  the 
Branches,  they  appear  naked,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  kept  clo&ly 
dipt. 

Bat  all  thefc  Sorts  of  Trees  are 
very  proper  to  intermix  with  other 
Ever-grecns,  to  form  Clumps,  Am- 
phitheatres, or  to  plant  round  the 
Sides  of  Wilderncfles  of  Ever-green 
Trees,  where  being  placed  among 
other  Trees  of  the  fame  Growth, 
they  will  afford  a  plcafmg  Variety. 

The  three  firft  Sorts  will  grow 
to  the  Height  of  twenty  Feet,  or 
more,  and  may  be  train'd  up  to  re- 
«lar  Heads:  but  the  narrow-leaf 'd 
Sorts  lUdoni  riie  abo^e  fourteen  or 
fixtecn  Feet  hi|;h  with  us$  fo  that 
they  wUl  be  of  a  proper  Size  to 
place  in  a  Line  before  the  Brood* 
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Icaf'd  Sorts,  where  being  inter- 
mix'd  with  Hollies,  AUt emus' s,  Ar- 
butfis'sy  and  fomc  other  Sorts,  they 
will  make  a  beautiful  Prol'pc<5t. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagitcd  ei- 
ther from  Seeds  or  Layers  i  but  the 
•htter  being  the  moil  expeditious 
Method  in  Englnndt  is  chie^  pre- 
forr'd:  The  beft  time  to  lay  themi 
down  is  in  Mforck,  when  you  (bould 
dig  the  Ground  round  the  Plants 
intended  to  lay,  making  it  very 
loofe;  then  making  choice  of  a 
fmooth  Part  of  the  Shoot,  you 
fliould  make  a  Slit  upwards  (in  the 
manner  as  is  praftis'd  in  laying  of 
Carnations  j)    and  then   bend  the 
Branch  gently  down  to  the  Ground, 
making  a  hollow  Place  with  your 
Hand  to  receive  it,  and  having  pla- 
ced the  Part  which  was  iiic  in 
the  Ground,  fb  as  that  the  Siit  may 
be  open,  you  fhould  fallen  it  down 
with  a  forked  Stick,  that  it  may 
reooam  fteady,  covering  that  Part 
of  the  Branch  with  Earth  about 
three  Inches  thick«  obferving  to 
keq^  the  upper-part  ereft.  In  dry 
Weather  thefe  Layers  Ihould  be 
water'd,  which  will  greatly  ^cili« 
tatc  their  Rooting  i  you  muft  alfb 
keep  'em  clear  from  Weeds»  which 
if  fuffer'd  to  grow  up  amoogft 
them,  will  prevent  their  taking 
Root. 

The  March  following  many  of 
thefe  Plants  w;ll  be  rooted,  at  which 
time  they  may  be  taken  off,  and 
carefully  planted  in  a  Nurfery, 
where  they  n^ay  be  train'd  up  three 
or  four  Years  in  the  manner  you 
intend  them  to  grow  i  daring 
which  time  you  iliould  dig  the 
Ground  between  the  Rows,  and 
cut  about  the  Roots  of  the  Plants 
every  Year»  which  will  cauie  *eia 
to  ftrike  out  ftrong  Fibres,  fo  as 
to  fopport  a  good  Ball  of  Earth 
when  they  are  remov'd  ^  you  (hould 
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lUb  fupport  thdr  Steins 
Stakes,  in  order  to  tnake  tbem 
ftrait,  otherwifc  they  are  very  apt 
to  grow  crooked  and  un lightly. 

i^hcn  the  Plants  have  been  thus 
manag'd  three  or  four  Years,  you 
may  rranipiant  them  into  the  Places 
where  they  are  delign'd  to  remain: 
The  belt  time  for  this  Work  is  the 
latrer-cnd  of  March^  or  the  Begin- 
ning of  Afril^  juft  before  ti  c  Plants 
begin  to  (hoot:  but  in  removing 
them,  yoa  IbouU  d%  fonad  tlieir 
Roots,  and  cat  off  all  downright  or 
fiiong  Roota  which  have  ibot  out 
to  a  great  Diftance*  that  you  may 
the  better  prefinre  a  Ball  of  Earth 
to  each  Plant,  otherwiie  they  are 
iubjedi  to  miicarry :  And  when  you 
have  plac'd  them  in  their  new 
Quarters,    you   fhould    lay  fome 
Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,   to   prevent  its  drying  ; 
and  give  them  fome  Water  twice 
a  Week  in  very  dry  Weather :  but 
do  not  repeat  it  too  often,  nor  give 
it  to  them  in  too  great  Quantities, 
which  will  rot  the  new  Fibres,  and 
prevent  their  Growth.  Youfhoukl 
alio  iiipport  the  Plants  with  Stakes 
until  thc^  have  taken  faft  hold  of 
the  ^urth,  to  prevent  their  being 
turn'd  out  of  tne  Ground,  or  diP 
pbc'd  by  the  Winds,  which  will 
defhoy  the  Fibres  that  were  newly 
put  out,  and  greatly  injure  the 
Plants.    Thcle  Trees  delight  in  a 
middling  Soil,  which  is  neither  too 
wet  and  ftiff,  nor  too  dryj  tho' 
the  latter  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
former,  provided  it  be  frcOi. 

The  Sort  with  ftripM  Leaves  is 
at  preicnt  pretty  rare,  and  fomc- 
what  tenderer  than  the  others  (as 
are  moil  Sorts  of  variegated  Plants 
leis  capable  to  endure  the  Cold, 
thanthofe  of  the  fame  kinds  which 
are  plain ;  the  ftrijping  of  Plants  al- 
ways proceeding  nrom  their  Weak- 
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nefs  :)  This  is  preferv'd  in  fimie 
Gardens  as  a  Curiodty*  bat  may 
be  propagated  in  the  Ame  manner 

with  the  tbrmer. 

Thofc  Sorts  with  fmall  Leaves, 
are  commonly  two  Years  before 
they  take  Root  when  lay'd,  therefore 
they  fhould  not  be  difturb'd  Iboncr; 
for  the  raifmg  them  out  of  the 
Ground  docs  greatly  retard  their 
Rooting. 

PHLOiMISi  The  Sage-Tre^  <r 

Jcruf:i!cm-Sagc. 

The  CJutraBers  are » 

Xr  hMtb  M  Ubiatid  Timer  emtffU 

ing  of  one  Leaf,  vhofe  Upper-l'ip  (or 
Helmet)  which  is  crejled,  does  whol- 
ly refi  upon  the  Under-lip  (tr  Beard) 
tchich  is  div'ukd  into  three  Parts, 
and  extends  a  little  beyond  the  Upper ^ 
lip :  The  Fointal  rijes  out  of  the 
Florver-fup,  accot?Jpany'd  with  four 
Embryo's,  which  afterwards  become 
fo  many  oblong  Seecis^  fJ)ut  up  in  a 
Husk,  or  a  pentagonal  Tube,  vh'uh 
WAS  before  the  Flower-Cup, 
The  Species  are , 

I.  PbijOMts;  finiHcefa,  fahU  fe^ 
Uot  Utme  rottmSvre.  Tmm* 
Broad-leav'd  Sage^Treei  lulgb. 

a.  Phlomis$  f^Hticofa,  falvi£  fr> 
lie,  iongiere  ^  mngt^ime,  l^wm 
Narrow-leav'd  Sagc-Ti  ct: ;  tjulgo 

3.  Phlomis}  prmkofa.  humilis, 
latifolia,  cf.ndiJ  ffima,  fiotibus  luteis, 
Aci.  Phil,  Low  Shrubby  Sage-Tree, 
wirh  '  M),id  hoary  Leaves*  and  yclr 
low  Flowers. 

4.  Phlomis;  Narjor.-'nfis.  Hormh- 
ni  folio,  fore  purpurafi^tnte.  Journ, 
Narbon  jcrulalcr.i  Sa?e,  with  a 
Clary  Lear,  and  purplilh  Flower. 

f.  Phlomis^  Hifpamcn,  candiaif 
fima,  ker^eem.  Tbuni.  Spanifh  Je- 
ru&lem  Sage,  with  very  boarjr 
Leaves. 

6,  Phlomis;  LyehmtU,  dufHlfL 
Narrow-Ieav'd  Jciuialem  Suge. 

7.  PuLOtfisi 
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f.  PttLOiiuf  Smi^»AtrhuiM,  !»• 

mridfcUc,  T.  Ctr.  Hcrbiceons  Sa- 
mian  Jerufalem  Sige»  with  a  Moon* 

wort  Leaf. 

8.  Phlomis  i  Orimtalif,  fitm  U* 
einiatis.  T.  Cor,  Eaftcrn  Jeniialeili 
Sage,  with  jagged  Leaves. 

9.  Phlomis  i  Orientalist  lutea, 
herbaceay  latifolia,  verticiilata.  Aif* 
FhiL  Broad-lea v'd  Herbaceous  Je- 
rufalem Sage  from  the  Levant, 
with  yellow  Flowers  growing  ia 
Wiiorles. 

The  tbree  firft-mcntioo'd  Sorti 
grow  to  be  Shrabs  of  a  middling 
Sixe»  and  are  proper  to  interoux 
with  other  Sorts  of  Plants  which 
are  of  the  iame  Growth  in  fmall 
Wikicrnefs  Quarters,  wheret  by  the 
Diverfity  of  their  hoary  Leaves,  their 
large  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers,  and 
their  long  Continuance  in  HoweTf 
they  make  an  :igrccable  Variety. 

Thcic  Plants  have  been  prclcrv'd 
in  Pots,  and  placed  in  the  Grecn- 
houfe  in  Winter  among  other  ten- 
der Cxoticks:  but  they  arc  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  Cold  of  our 
ordinary  Winteri  in  tlie  open  Air, 
provided  they  are  planted  in  a  dry 
Soil,  and  have  a^warm  Situations 
and  are  rardy  injured  by  Gold»  un- 
lefs  in  a  very  ie?ere  Froft. 

They  arc  propagated  by  Cuttings 
In  this  Country;  for  their  Seeds 
do  fcldom  ripen  well  in  England, 
except  in  very  warm  dry  Sealbns. 
The  beft  time  to  plant  thefe  Cut- 
tings is   in  Mny,    that  they  may 
have  ^ood   Roots  before  Winter : 
Tiiey  Ihould  be  planted  in  a  Bed  of 
fircih  light  Earth,  and  ihaded  from 
the  Sun  until  they  haYe  taken 
Root;  after  whicli  they  will  re- 
quire no  farther  Care,  but  only  to 
keep  them  dear  from  Weeds  until 
the  following  Spring}  when  they 
Snay  be  removed  to  the  Pkcct 
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where  they  are  defign'd  to  be  000* 
tinu'd. 

The  bcft  Seaibn  for  trnnrplanting 
them  is  in  March,  Letbre  they  be* 
gin  to  (hoot,  obfcrving  to  prcicrvc 
a  Ball  of  Earth  to  the  Ror.r  of  each 
Plant,  as  alio  to  water  Vm  until 
they  iiave  taken  Root :  And  in  or- 
der to  form  them  into  a  regular 
Shape,  tliey  il.ouid  be  fl.ik'ti,  and 
their  Stems  kept  co!il1..n:ly  f.iik^n'd 
thereto,  until  th.y  ainvc  at  the 
Height  you  ddign  'em  j  then  you 
may  {%iucr  their  Branches  to  mot 
out  on  every  Side,  to  make  a  hand- 
ibme  Hoadi  in  order  to  whicl^ 
you  Ihouki  prune  off  fuch  Bran^ 
ches  as  grow  irregular  to  eitlief 
Side,  which  muft  always  be  per- 
form'd  in  Summer  j  for  if  they  aro 
wounded  in  Winter,  the  Cold  does 
otten  injure  the  Plants,  by  entering 
the  Wounds. 

The  Soil  in  which  they  are  pla- 
ced i>.ouid  not  be  dung'd,  for  that 
caufcs  them  to  grow  too  fall, 
whereby  their  Shoots  arc  too  replete 
with  Moifture,  and  fb  Icfs  capable 
to  endure  the  Gold}  whereia  if 
they  are  planted  upon  a  dry,  hu* 
ten,  rocky  Soil,  they  are  ieUom 
imured  by  Cold,  Which  is  the  Caft 
or  mod  of  the  ikme  dais  of  PiantI 
with  Lip- flowers. 

The  other  Sorts  are  all  of  them 
propagated  by  parting  of  their 
Roots,  which  fhould  be  done  in 
the  Spring  of  the  Year,  obferving 
to  prei'crvc  a  leading  Bud  to  each 
orffet :  Thcle  Ihould  aJlb  be  pla- 
ced in  a  dry,  rocky,  or  gravelly 
Soil,  in  which  they  will  thrive 
much  better  than  if  planted  in  a 
richer  Ground,  and  will  eodurtt 
the  Guld  of  our  ordinary  Winteri 
extremely  iKtdi  in  the  open  Air< 

Theie  are  Pknta  of  no  grctf 
Beauty^  Vat  are  prtierved  in  the 

B  •  Gaidcat 
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Gardens  of  thole  who  are  fond  of 
Variety.  A  Tea  made  with  the 
Leaves  of  the&  Plants,  Is  account- 
ed very  good  for  fore  Throats. 

PHYTOLACCA}  American 
Night- fliade. 

The  CharaBers  are; 

The  Flower  cor.ffts  offfveral  Leaves, 
•Khich  are  [!jccJ  in  a  circular  OrJ^r, 
0ml  expand  in  form  of  a  Rofe  \  out 
of  rchofe  Centre  rifes  the  Pcintal, 
which  afterwixrils  becomes  n  foft 
Tntitj  or  aUncjl  globular  Berry  full 
ofSieJ.',  placed  orbic  ularly :  To  which 
pjould  added,  that  the  Flowers  And 
Frtiit  are  ^roduetd  cn  a  Bunch  lik9 
OtrrMnts, 

The  Sfedes  at€  i 
•  t.  Phytolacca;  jfmmcana^  mn- 
fori  frficfM,  TMtTB.  American  N'ght- 
fhade,  v/ith  large  Fruit,  commonly 
ialVd,  Virginian  Poke  <fr  Porke 
Phylick. 

'  %.  ?n\raLACC A  \  AmericMM^  mi- 
nor I  fruclii .  Tourn .  A merican  Night* 
fliadc,  with  IcHcr  Fruir. 

Tlie  tirli  ot  thcic  Piants  is  very 
common  in  Virii/iia,  Kew-EugLuuly 
and  Maryland,  where  the  Inhabi- 
tants take  a  fpoonful  or  two  of 
the  Juice  of  the  Rocr,  as  a  fami- 
liar Purge  :  The  Berries  tlicrcof 
are  full  of  a  purple  Juice,  which 
gives  ft  fine  Tin^re  to  Paper, 
nrom  whence  it  hath  the  Name; 
l»ut  it  will  not  abide  long. 

it  may  be  propagated  by  fbwin^ 
the  Seeds  in  the  ^'^pring,  upon  a 
Bed  o^  light  rich  Eartii  y  and  when 
they  come  up,  they  fhouid  betrani^ 
planted  into  a  Bed  of  rich  dry 
Earth  about  two  Feet  aflinder;  for 
they  grow  to  he  very  large,  efpc- 
cialiy  it  the  ScU  be  good.  When 
they  have  taken  Root,  they  will 
require  no  tart  her  Care  but  only 
to  clear  'ctn  from  W  eeds,  and  in 
the  Autunui  they  will  produce 
their  Flowers  and  Fruit:  lutwhen 
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the  Froft  comes  on,  it  wiQ  ca( 
down  the  Tops  of  theie  IHtntsb 

which  conftaadj  decay  in  Winter  i 
but  their  Roots  will  abide  in  the 
Ground,  and  come  up  again  the 
iucceeding  Spring.  There  is  ne 
great  Beauty  in  this  Plant  j  but, 
tor  Variety,  a  few  of  them  may  be 
placed  in  the  Borders  of  large  Gar- 
dens fmce  they  require  but  little 
Culture. 

The  Sort  with  lefTer  Fruit  is  ten- 
derer than  the  former,  and  requires 
to  be  placed  in  an  artificial  Heat  in 
Winter,  other  wife  they  will  not 
endure  the  G)ld  of  our  Winters  in 
England:  fhis  is  alio  propagated 
from  the  Seeds,  which  IbooB  be 
ibwn  upon  a  imidcntte  Hot-bed  in 
the  Spring  $  and  when  tlMl  MiBts 
come  up,  they  (hoold  be  tranlplant- 
ed  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot 
fiU'd  with  light  frefli  Earth,  and 
plung'd  into  another  moderate  Hot- 
bed to  bring  them  forward :  but 
when  they  have  acquired  ibmf 
Strength,  they  fliould  be  inured  ro 
bear  the  open  Air  by  Degrees,  in- 
to which  they  may  l>e  removed  in 
July,  obferving  to  fhift  them  into 
larger  Pots,  as  their  Roots  fi .all  re- 
quire, and  place  them  where  they 
may  be  flickcr'd  from  fliong 
Wmds, 

In  this  Situation  they  rosy  re- 
main till  the  Beginning  of  Sefttm- ; 
bift  when  they  ihould  be  leoMt *4 
into  the  Store,  pkctng  them  wine 
they  may  have  a  temperate  Wannthi 
and  during  the  Winter  Seafim  yea 
(liouid  frequently  reirelh  them  mbik 
Water,  but  they  muft  not  Iwie  k 
in  too  great  Quantities. 

Thcle  Plants  will  grow  to  be 
three  Feet  high,  and  may  be  train  d 
up  with  regular  Stems  and  Hci.i«  , 
they  will  continue  three  or  fuur 
Years,  if  carefully  prcicrv'd,  ai^l 
continue  to  produce  Bunches  c4; 
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Ijnall  fcarlet  Bcrrics  throughout  the  Place  of  Growth,  is  muck  tbrot' 

Whole  Year  J  which  aftords  a  pica-  ger,  and  fitter  for  fuch  Purpofts. 

Zing  Variety,  amongft  other  Exo-  Thefecond  Sort  is  found  grovT* 

ticks  in  Winter,  when  few  other  ing  in  moift  Meadows,  and  o'^het 

thiniT--  arc  in  Beaut^y    The  Brrries  wet  Soils  in  divers  Pjrrs  of  En^- 

thcreot  are  full  o!  a  hc.iutiful  red  iand,   and  is  lareijr  cultivated  ixi 

Juice,  which         ftiin  Paper  ex-  Gardens. 

trcmciy  fine,  but  wiii  not  con-  The  other  tv^o  Sorts  arc  Strnn- 

tinuc.  gers  to  our  Country,  but  are  hardy 

PILOSELLA  }  vUe  Hieracium.  ^°  ^"^"""^  '^^^  «^ 

FlMPINELLAi  Burnet.  ^^'"'L'^           T".  '^r''^'' 

M^A«A^^A^t^L^i^^  ouruct.  ^  propagated  either  by  fow* 

The  CbMrMHtrs  are  j  ing  of  the  Seeds,  or  parting  their 

Tht  tUmer  eonjifts  of  §Bi  Lisf^  Roots* 

Mgh  txfMnds  m  «  cirtttlMr  IBmn^  Tltf  beft  Time  for  parting  their 

mU  is  ftn^rMUf  cut  inf  fntr  Seg'  Roots,  is  in  the  Autumn,  that  tt^ 

0U9tSt  t$  tht  Center  J  MccompMn'md  may  take  good  Root  before  the 

vhh  many  Chives^  6r  4  it^ed  P$in-  Drought  of  the  Spring  hinders  their 

tMlj  tht  Flover-CHp  afterwards  /f-  Growth.    They  fhould  be  planted 

comes  a   Fruit,  for  the  mojl  part  in  Beds  of  lijht  dry  Earth,  about 

Jharp-pointeJ    ami    yJu.Klran^filar  j  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot  alundcr,  for 

having  fometimes  hut  one  Cell,  and  if  they  have  not  Room  to  Iprcad, 

at  other  times  two  Ceils,  whith  an  they  will  rot  each  other.    In  ALiy 

fidl  oj  oblonf^  Seedi.  they  wiil  flioot  up  to  flower;  but 

The  Species  arc  ;  if  you  v/ould  preicrvc  the  Roots, 

I,  PiMPir^ELLA  i  finguiforba,  mi'  the  Stems  fiiould  be  conftanr.y  cut 

nmr  isvis.  C.  £.  P.    Common  or  oflj  for  if  they  arc  permitted  to 

ieflbr  Burnet.  feed,  the/  feldom  remain  long  a^ 

a.  PiMPiNSLLA  i  fangtiiforba^  mJh  ter. 

jarm  C.  B.  P.  Great  Burnet.  They  may  alio  be  propagated  by 

PiMPiKELLA  ;  major,  pranltM^  (owing  thcit  Seeds  upon  a  Bed  of 

mtrie$§Uta,   Sabatuls.   Bocc,   Muf,  light  £rth  in  the  Spring,  and  when 

Great  rigid  tall  Burnet,  with  auri-  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  (hould 

cnlated  Leares.  be  tranfplantcd  out  into  a  Bed  of 

4.  P1MPINF.LLA  ;  maxima.  Carta-  frcili  Earth,  at  the  Diflancc  before- 

denfis^  C^rtu    Grcateil  Canada  Bur-  mention'd,  obfervin^  'o  w  iter  and 

net.  Oiadc  them  until  they  have  taken 

There  are  fomc  other  Species  of  Root,  after  which  they  will  recjuirc 

this  Plant,  which  are  prclerved  in  no  farther  Cr^re,  but  to  keep  rlicm, 

cur!Our>  Botanick  Gardens  for  Vari-  clear  from  Weeds.    The  firft  Sort 

Cty:  Biit  thole  here  menrionrd  arc  is  what  fliould  be  ufcd  in  Medic  ine, 

"What  I  have  oblcrved  iu  the  £»-  and  the  Leaves  of  that  arc  alio  put 

^li/h  Gardens.  into  cool  Tithkards  in  the  Heat  of 

The  common  Burnet  is  found  Summer,  as  a  Cordial  Herb* 

wild  in  great  Plenty  upon  dry  chal*  PINASTER)        Pinus  Sylre* 

Iqr  Hills«  in  divers  Parts  of  Eng-  ftris. 

igtnd }  yet  is  often  cultivated  in  Gar-  PINUS  j  The  Pine  Tret, 

dens  for  medicinal  Ufes^  though  The  C^l'ii^fr/ are  $ 

the  Herb  gather'd  on  its  aacive  It  hath  amiftfateoM  Flowers  "or 

S  ft  Caikim) 
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Catkins)  which  are  produced  at  n- 
mote  Dtfiances  from  the  Fruit  on  the 
fame  Tree  ■■,  the  Sieds  are  produced  in 
fquamous  Cones  j  to  which  Jhculd  be 
addtd,  that  the  Leaves  are  longer 
than  thofe  of  the  Firr-Trcc,  and  are 
produced  by  Pairs  out  of  each  6heath» 
The  Species  arc; 

I.  PiNU5  i  fativa.  C,  B,  P.  The 
mamneJ  Pine. 

PiNus  i  filveflrh.  C.  B.  P.  The 
Pioafler  or  wild  Phte. 

PiNusj  fylvefiris,  fdih  knw- 
im,  gUudjf  cams  parvis,  albtmlhm* 
lU/  Hiji.  The  Scotch  Fina^  com- 
iaanfy  caUad  the  Scotch  Firr. 

4.  PtKUo  i  jfmemMS,  ftdUs  pra- 
Unght  fubinJe  terms,  conis  plarimis 
gafertim  najhentibtis.  Rand,  Ame- 
rican Vine,  with  longer  Leaves  co- 
ming out  by  Threes,  and  many 
Cones  growing  in  a  Clufter,  com" 
taonly  called^  The  Gluftcr  Pine. 

f.  Pin  us  i  Americana^  exmofol- 
liciilo  fetisy  longis  tenuibus,  triqne- 
tris,  ad  unum  angHlum,  per  totam 
ImgUudiatmf  mimHiJMs  crtms  of- 
ferMh*  Pink.  JimdUh.  Lord  We^ 
Mutb^s  Piitii  vttlgS. 

The  CuituTc  aiKl  Management  of 
Iheie  Trees»  being  the  iame  as  for 
IFitrs,  is  fully  fet  down  adjoining 
to  that  Article,  for  which  the  Rea- 
der is  dcfired  to  turn  back  to  Abies, 

PlSTACHIAi  WfTerebinthus. 

PISUM  Pea. 

The  characters  are  i 

It  is  a  riant  with  etr  papilionaceous 
Tlower,  out  of  whofe  Er?jpalement  ri- 
fes  the  Fointalf  which  afterwards  be- 
comes a  long  Tod,  full  of  roundiflj 
Seeds -y  to  which  muji  be  added,  fijlu' 
Ions  Stalks,  for  the  moji  part  weak, 
which  the  Lenvu  emSrM  m  fuch  a 
iUmit^  timi  thty  feem  to  h  perfo- 
rated bj  thtm\  hit  the  otkerLoMvos 
'  irom  Jjf  Pairs  akn^  tb$  Midrib, 
mtdbsgmafaidrH. 
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The  Species  arc  j 

1.  PisuMi  hortenfe  majusi  florg 
frucfuque  albo,  C.  B.  P.  The  grea- 
ter Garden  Pea  with  white  Flowers 
and  Fruit. 

2.  PisuM  j  praeox,  Anglicum* 
Boerh.  Ind*    Hoi-lpur  Pcaj  'vt*lg». 

9.  PisuM  j  humile,  caule  fir  mo, 
Toum,  The  Dwart  Pea. 

4.  PisuM  i  bttmUi  Gallieum*  Bmk 
Jnd.  French  Dwarf  Pea. 

PistJMs  certia  odtsIL  Jknm. 
Pea  with  an  eiculent  Husk. 

6.  PisuM ;  filiqua  carnosd,  mew^ 
ua,  feu  falcata,  eduli,  BmB  HyL 
The  Sickle  Peaj  ^vulgo. 

7.  PisuMj  arvenfe,  frtuiu,  albo» 
C.  B.  P.    Common  white  Pea. 

8.  PisuM  j  arvenfe,  fruBt*  viridk 
C.  B.  P.    Green  Rouncival  Pea. 

9.  Pi  SUM  ;  arvenfe,  frtuiu  cinerm, 
C.  B.  P.    The  Grey  Pea. 

10.  PisuMj  arvenfe,  flore  rofeo, 
fruciu  variegato.  Rati  HijL  ^'laple 
Rouncival  Pea. 

11.  PisuM^  umbellatum,  C.  B.P. 
The  Ro&  Pea  <h  Crown  Pea. 

11.  P18UM  j  masamtun,  fruSuwi- 
grd  Uned  maculate,  H,  K.  Par,  The 
Spaniili  Morotto  Pea. 

13.  PisuMi  hortenfe,  filiqua  auh 
ximd.  H.  R.  Par,  The  Manow-fit 
or  Dutch  Admiral  Pea. 

44.  VisvM;  fru^ti  tnaximo,  ex 
viridi  obfoieto.  Boerh,  Jnd,  The  U« 
Dton  Pea. 

If.  PisuM  j  fpontanetim,  maritU 
mum  Anglicum,  Park,  Jheat,  En- 
glifh  Sea  Pea. 

16.  PisuMj  arvenfe,  fruciu  e  Im' 
teo  virefcente.  C.  B,  P.    Pig  Peas. 

There  arc  fcveral  other  Varieties 
of  the  Giarden  Peas,  which  d:fc 
ia  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers  aad 
Emit,  and  are  by  ibme  PctAmis 
fiinguiihed  hj  Names  as  diibaft 
Sorts  i  but  as  they  are  very  lubje^ 
to  vary  when  ibwn  two  9r  three 

Ycui 
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Years  in  the  fame  Place*  Co  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  didr  being  ifi^ 
minal  Vtrtatkms,  wfiich  are  not 
woith  cnamerating  in  this  Place* 
The  Inglijlf  iSSr«  Pe4,  is  found 
wild  upon  the  Shore  in  Suffexy  and 
iercral  other  Counties  in  England  y 
this  was  firft  taken  Notice  of  in 
the  Year  ifff*  between  Oxford 
u^AldboroHghy  where  it  grew  up- 
on the  Heath,  where  nothing,  no 
not  Grafs,  was  ever  fcen  to  grow, 
and  the  poor  People  being  in  Di- 
ftrefs,  by  Reafon  of  the  Dearth  of 
that  Year,  gathered  large  Quanti- 
ties of  thefc  ?easy  and  fo  prelerved 
themfelves  and  Families;  This  is 
mentioned  by  Stow  in  his  ChrcmeUf 
and  Cumbden  in  his  MrhmmUi.  But 
they  wexe  both  mtftaken,  in  imagi- 
nnig  that  they  were  Ve^s  caft  on 
fihoar  hj  a  Shipwreck*  feeing  they 
grow  in  divers  other  Ptats  of 
Umd^  and  are  undoubtedly  a  diflip- 
fent  Species  from  the  common 

The  Sixteenth  Sort  is  greatly  cul- 
tinted  in  the  Fields  in  Dorfef/Jjire, 
where  they  arc  known  by  the 
Name  of  Fig  Feas,  the  Inhabitants 
making  great  Ufc  of  them  to  feed 
their  Hogs.  Thefc  are  alfo  often 
brought  up  to  London  aud  fold  for 
the  ume  Purpofe. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  fet  down 
the  Method  of  cultivating  the  fcve- 
ral  Sorts  of  Garden  Pe/M,  fo  as  to 
continiie  them  throughout  tl^c  Sea* 
ion. 

It  is  a  common  Pradice  with 
the  Gardeners  near  LBridon,  to  raife 
Ttms  upon  Hot-beds,  to  have  theni 
Fery  early  m  the  "Springt  in  Ofd^ 
to  which,  they  fiw  their  Teas  up- 
on warm  Borders  under  Walls  or 
M'jdgcs,  about  the  Middle  of  Oclor 
/'er  i  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  draw  the  Earth  up  gently  to 
tbcir  Stems  with  a  Hoe«  the  better 


to  prote£b  them  from  Froft;  in 
thcK  Places  they  let  them  remain 
until  the  latter  End  of  Jmnmrj^  or 
the  Beginning  of  Vibfutmj,  obser- 
ving to  earth  them  up  from  time 
to  time  as  the  Plants  advance  m 
Height  (for  the  Reaibns  before  hud 
down)  as  alfo  to  cover  them  in  ve- 
ry hard  Froft  with  Peas-haulm, 
Straw,  or  Tome  other  li^ht  Cover- 
ing, to  prcfcrve  them  from  b-ing 
dclhoy'd,  then  at  the  Time  bcfore- 
mencion'd,  they  make  a  Hot-bed 
(in  proportion  to  the  Quantity  of 
Teas  intended)  which  muft  be  well 
work'd  in  laying  the  Dung,  that 
the  Heat  may  not  be  too  great: 
The  Dung  flxndd  be  laid  about  two 
Feet  thick  or  fomewhat  more,  ac- 
cording as  the  Qeds  are  made  earli- 
er or  later  in  the  Seafon  \  when  the 
Dung  is  e(]ually  levelled,  then  the 
Earth  (which  foonld  be  light  and 
frefti,  but  not  over  rich)  muft  be 
laid  4m  about  Six  Inches  thick,  lay- 
ing it  equally  all  over  the  Bed : 
This  being  done,  the  Frames  (which 
fliould  be  two  Feet  deep  on  the 
Back-fide,  and  about  fourteen  In- 
ches in  Front)  muft  be  put  on,  and 
covcr'd  with  Glaffcs,  after  which 
it  fhouM  remain   three  or  four 
Days,  to  let  the  Steam  of  the  Bed 
pafs  oft,  before  you  put  the  Plants 
therein}  obforving  every  Day  to 
raifo  the  Glailes  either  with  Bricks 
or  Stones,  to  give  Vent  for  the  ri- 
iiog  Steam  to  pafs  off  \  then  when 
you  6nd  the  Bed  of  a  fine  mode- 
rate Temperature  for  Heat,  yott 
Should  with  a  Trowel,  or  fom'^  o- 
thcr  Inftrument,  take  ap  the  Plants 
as  carefully  as  poflible,  to  prelerve 
4  little  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and 
plant  thenj  into   the  Hot-bed  in 
Hows,  about  a  Foot  afiinder,  and 
the  Plants  Ihould  be  fet  about  an 
Inch  and  Half,  or  two  Inches  di- 
flanG«  from  eacu  other  io  the  Rows$ 
^  J  obfcrving 
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obferriog  to  water  and  fliade  them 
until  they  have  taken  Rootj  aBrer 
which  you  muft  be  careful  to  give 
them  Air,  at  ail  Times  when  the 
$eafbn  is  favourable,  otherwife  they 
will  draw  up  very  and  be 

iiibje^l:  to  grow  mouldy  and  decay. 
You  (hould  alio  draw  the  Eirih  up 
to  the  Shanks  of  the  Plants,  as 
they  advance  in  Height,  and  keep 
thcni  always  clear  from  Weeds  ^  the 
Water  they  fliould  have,  mull  be 
given  them  fpariogly,  for  if  they 
are  too  much  water'd,  it  will  cauM 
them  to  grow  too  rank,  and  ibme- 
fioies  rpt  o£F  the  Plants  at  their 
thanks,  jud  above  Ground  i  when 
the  Weather  is  very  hoc,  you  fhiould 
cover  the  Glaifes  with  Mats  in  the 
Heat  of  the  Day,  to  fcrcen  them 
from  the  Violence  of  the  Sun,  which 
is  then  too  great  for  them,  caulinc; 
their  Leaves  to  flng,  and  their  Bioi- 
fbms  to  fall  off  without  producing 
Pods  i  ar.  will  alio  the  keeping  ot 
the  Glailcs  too  dole  at  that  Sea  ion. 
But  when  the  Plants  begin  to  fruit, 
they  fhoultj  be  water'd  ofcener,  and 
in  greater  Plenty  than  before  i  for 
l>y  that  Time  the  Plants  will  have 
*  nearly  done  growii^  and  the  oiv 
ten  refrefhing  them  will  occafion 
their  producipg  t  greater  Plenty  of 
Fruit. 

The  Sort  of  Pea  which  always 
ufcd  for  this  Furpofe,  is  the  Dwarf; 
for  all  the  other  Sort?  r.imble  too 
much  to  be  kept  m  l-iamcs :  the 
Rcafon  for  fowing  them  in  the 
common  Ground,  and  afterwards 
tranrpianting  rhem  on  a  Hot-bed,  is 
alio  to  check  their  Growth,  and 
caufe  them  to  bear  in  lefs  Com- 
pafsi  for  if  the  Seeds  were  fqwQ 
upon  a  Hot-bcd»  and  the  Plants 
continued  thercon»  they  would 
produce  iuch  luxuriant  Plants  as 
not  to  \k  contained  in  the  Frames* 
v4  would  be^  but  little  Fr^^u 
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The  next  Sort  of  f$a,  which  i 
fi>wn  to  fuccecd  thoie  on  the  Hot- 
beds, is  the  Hot-fpur,  of  which 
there  arc  rcckon'd  three  or  four 
Sorts,  as  the  Mafters  Hot-^Htt  the 
Reading  Hot-fpiVy  and  foroe  OthcrSi 
which  are  very  little  differing  from 
each  other,  except  in  their  early 
Bearing,  for  which  tlie  MaJIer's 
Hot-fpur  is  chiefly  prcfeir'd  i  thu'  if 
either  of  thefe  Sorts  arc  cultivated 
in  the  fame  Place  for  tln  ec  or  four 
Years,  they  are  apt  to  degenerate 
and  be  later  in  Fruiting,  for  wiiich 
Reaibn  mod  curious  Perfbns  pro- 
cure their  Seeds  annually  6tm 
ibroe  diftant  Place,  and  in  tbe 
Choice  of  thefe  Seeiis,  if  they  could 
be  obtained  from  a  colder  SitoatioB« 
and  a  poorer  Soil,  than  that  in  which 
they  arc  to  be  fbwn,  it  wiU  be 
much  l>ettcr  than  on  the  contrary, 
and  they  will  come  earlier  in  the 
Spring. 

Thelc  mufl  alfb  be  fbwn  on 
warm  Borders,  towards  the  latter 
End  of  Odcbery  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  you  il.ould  draw  the 
Earth  up  to  their  Shanks  in  the 
Manner   before  dire&d,  which 
(hould  be  repeated  as  the  Pants 
advance  in  Height  (always  ohfir* 
ving  to  do  it  when  the  Ground  is 
dry)  which  will  greatly  protcQ  the 
Stems  of  the  Plants  againft  FrOft; 
and  if  the  Winter  fhouid  prove  ve« 
ry  Tcvcrc,  it  will  be  of  great  fix- 
vice  to  the  Plants,  to  cover  them 
with  Peas-hnulm,  or  lomc  o:hcr 
l;ght  Covering,   which  fliould  be 
conflantly  taken  off  in  nuid  Wea- 
ther, and  only  iufferM  to  remain 
on  during  the  Continuance  of  the 
Fro(li  ior  if  they  arc  kept  too 
cloiSf,  they  will  be  drawn  very 
weak  and  tender,  and  thereby  be 
liable  to  be  deftroy'd  with  the  icail 
Ipclemf  ncy  of  (he  Sca&n, 

•  • 
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III  tie  Spring  yeu  miift  carefullx 
dm  tbem  firom  Weeds,  and  draw 
tee  fielb  £artfa  up  to  their  Steins  j 

Imt  do  not  raife  it  too  high  to  the 
Plants,  led  by  burying  their  Leaves 
you  flxNild  rot  their  Stems,  as  is 
loflietimes  the  Cafe,  efpecialiy  i« 
imScafons.  You  fliould  alfoobfcrve 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Vermin, 
which  if  permitted  to  remain  a- 
mongft  the  Plants,  will  incrcalc  lb 
plcntitTilly,  as  to  devour  the  grca- 
teft  Part  of  them  i  the  chief  of  the 
Vermin  which  infeift  Peasy  arc  the 
Slupt  which  lie  all  the  Day  in  the 
finall  Hollows  of  the  Earth  near 
the  Stems  of  the  Plants,  and  in 
the  Night-time  come  out  and  make 
terrible  Deftraarion  of  the  Feas  j 
aad  thcfe  chiefly  abound  in  wet 
Soils,  or  whiere  a  Garden  k  ne- 
gleded  and  over-run  with  Weeds ; 
theiefore  you  ihould  make  the 
Ground  clear  every  Way  round  the 
feas,  to  dcftroy  their  Harbours, 
and  afterwards  in  a  fine,  mild 
Morning,  very  early,  when  thefe 
Vermio  arc  got  abroad  from  their 
Holes,  you  ll^ould  ilack  a  Quantity 
of  Lime,  which  iliould  be  fown 
iiot  over  the  Ground,  prctry  thick, 
which  will  deftroy  the  Vermin, 
whcre-ever  it  happens  to  fall  upon 
dKn  i  but  will  do  very  little  Inju- 
7  to  the  FtMSf  provided  it  be  not 
uatterVi  too  thick  upon  them  : 
This  is  the  heft  Method  I  could  e- 
ver  find  to  deilroy  thefe  trouble- 
lame  Vermin. 

If  this  Crop  of  Peas  doth  hit,  it 
will  immediately  fuccced  thole  on 
the  Hot-bed  j  but  tor  fear  this 
fiiould  mifcarry,  it  will  be  proper 
to  Tow  two  more  Crops,  <it  about 
a  Fortnight  diftance  from  each  o- 
tncrj  io  that  there  may  be  the 
TnuTc  Chances  to  fuccced  :  This 
'«ili  be  fufncicnt  until  the  Spring 
oi  the  Year,  whcu  you  muft  iow 
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at  leaft  two  more  Crops  of  thefe 
FtMSi  one  toward  the  latter  £nd  of 
Jmmimj^  and  the  other  a  Fort- 
night after:  thefe  two  hter  Sow- 
ings, will  be  fufficient  to  continue 
the  early  Sort  of  Vttu  through  the 
firft  Scaibn,  and  after  this  it  wiil 
be  proper  to  have  fome  of  the 
large  Sorts  of  Peas  to  fuccced  them  \ 
in  order  to  which,  you  fliould  fow 
fbme  of  the  S^anijh  MorottOy  which 
is  a  great  Bearer,  and  a  hardy  Sort 
ot  Vca,  about  the  Middic  of  h'eoru- 
ary,  upon  a  clear  open  Spot  of 
Ground  i  thefe  muft  be  iown  in 
Rows,  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half 
afimdcr,  and  the  Pe4i  fliould  be 
dropped  in  the  Drills  about  an  Inch ' 
and  a  half  diflance,  covering  them 
about  two  Inches  deep  with  £arth, 
being  very  carefiil  that  noiie  of 
them  lie  uncovered,  which  wiU 
draw  the  Af/Ve,  Pigtwt  or  Kooks  to 
attack  the  whole  Spot  \  and  it 
ten  happens  by  this  Neele^i;,  that  a 
whole  Plantation  is  devour 'd  by 
thele  Creatures  ;  whereas  when 
there  are  none  of  the  Veas  left  in 
fight,  they  do  not  ib  caiily  find 
them  out. 

About  a  Fortnight  after  this, 
you  tliould  fow  another  Spot,  ci- 
ther of  this  Sort,  or  any  other 
Ikrge  Sort  of  Pea  to  fucceed  thofe, 
and  then  continue  to  repeat  fowing 
once  a  Fortnight  till  the  Middle  or 
latter  End  of  Afrd^  ibme  of  theA 
Kinds,  only  obierving  to  allow  the 
Marrow'fatSf  and  other  very  large 
Sorts  of  Pfib*  at  leafl  three  Feet 
between  Row  and  Row;  and  the 
Rfife  Tea  ihou!d  be  allowed  at  leait 
eight  or  ten  Inches  diftance  Plant 
from  Plant,  in  the  Rows  ^  for  thelc 
grow  very  large,  and  if  they  have 
not  Room  allowed  them,  thev  will 
fpoil  each  other,  by  drav/int'  up 
very  tail,  and  will  produce  no 
Fruit. 
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Vrhen  theie  Planes  come  .up,  the 
Earth  (hould  be  drawn  up  to  their 
Shanks  (as  was  before  dire^ed) 
and  the  Ground  kept  entirely  clear 
from  Weeds  >  and  when  the  Plants 
arc  grown  eight  or  ten  Inches 
high,  you  Ihould  flick  feme  rough 
Boughs,  or  bru(h  Wood,  into  the 
Ground  clofe  to  the  Teas,  for  rhem 
to  ramp  upon,  which  will  iupport 
thenn  from  trailing  upon  the 
Ground,  which  is  very  apt  to  rot 
the  large  growing  Sorts  of  Veas, 
cfpccialTy  m  wet  Sea  Tons :  beddes, 
by  thus  fupporting  them,  the  Air 
can  freely  pafs  between  them,  which 
will  preierve  the  Bloflbms^  from 
fiillin?  off  before  their  Ttm^  and 
occauon  them  to  bear  much  better, 
than  if  permitted  to  lie  upon  the 
Ground}  and  there  will  be  Room 
to  pafs  between  the  Rows  to  ga- 
ther the  tens  when  they  arc  ripe. 

The  Dwarf  Sorts  ot  Teas  may 
be  fbwn  much  cloicr  together, 
than  thofc  before- mentioned  for 
thefe  feldom  rife  above  a  Foot  high, 
and  rarely  fprcad  above  half  a  Foot 
in  width}  fb  that  thele  need  not 
have  more  Room  than  two  Feet 
Row  fi-om  Row,  and  about  an 
Inch  afundcr  in  the  Rows.  Thefe 
-  will  produce  a  ebod  Quantity  of 
ttasy  provided  the  Seafon  be  not 
over  dry  >  but  they  feldom  continue 
loag  in  beating,  fo  that  they  are 
not  ib  proper  to  ibW  for  the  main 
drop,  when  a  Quantity  of  Feus  is 
expected  for  the  Table :  their  chief 
Excellency  being  for  Hot-beds, 
where  they  will  produce  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Feas  (provided  they 
are  wcii  managM)  than  if  expos'd 
to  the  open  Air,  where  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun  Toon  dries  them  up. 

The  fickle  Tea  is  much  more 
common  in  Holland  than  in  2n'g- 
Und,  It  being  the  Sort  moftly  cul- 
tivated ia  that  Country  ^  but 
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IBIitglimd  they  are  only  propagated 
by  carious  Genderoen  Un  their 

own  Table,  and  are  rarely  brought 
into  the  Markets  i  this  Sort  the 
Birds  are  very  tond  of  \  and  if  they 

are  not  prevented,  do  many  times 
deftroy  the  whole  Crop.  This 
fhould  be  planted  in  Rows,  about 
two  Feet  and  a  half  afunder,  and 
be  managed  as  hath  been  dire^ed 
for  the  other  Sorts. 

The  Greyy  and  other  large  Win- 
ter Teasy  are  feldom  cultivated  in 
Gardens,  bccaufc  they  require  a 
great  deal  of  Room}  but  arc  uiuai- 
\y  ibwn  in  Fiddi,  in  mod  Parts  of 
lEngUmd.  The  beft  Time  for  £>w* 
iog  of  thefe  is  about  the  Bc»&i- 
ning  of  MMnhf  when  the  WcaSier 
is  pretty  dry,  for  if  they  are  put 
into  the  Ground  in  a  very  wet 
Scafon,  they  arc  apt  to  rot,  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  Ground  be  cold;  thefe 
ihould  be  allowed  at  leaft  tiirce 
Feet  diftance  Row  from  Row,  and 
muft  be  fbwn  very  thin  in  the 
Rows;  for  if  they  are  fbwn  too 
thick,  the  Haulm  will  fpread  fo  as 
to  hJl  the  Ground,  and  ramble  o- 
ver  each  other,  which  will  caufc 
the  Plants  to  rot,  and  prevent  their 
Bearing. 

The  beft  Method  to  fow  thefe 
Featf  is,  to  draw  a  Drill  with  a 
Hoe  by  a  Line,  about  two  laches 
deep,  and  then  foatter  the  Seeds 
therein,  after  which,  with  a  Rake 
you  may  draw  the  Earth  over 
them,  whereby  they  will  be  equal* 
ly  covered  ;  and  this  is  a  very 
quick  Method  for  Gaidens  ;  but 
where  they  are  fown  in  Fields^ 
they  commonly  make  a  fhailow 
iFurrow  with  the  Plough,  and  fcat- 
tcr  the  Seeds  therein,  and  then 
with  a  Harrow  they  cover  them 
over  again.  After  this,  the  great 
Trouble  is  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  draw  the  Earth  up  to 
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ik  Phfltsi  this,  in  iiicli  Countries 
whoe  Ld>our  is  dear,  is  a  great 
EipCDce,  to  do  it  by  Hand  with  a 
Hocj  tut  this  may  be  caiiJy  cffcd- 
cd  with  a  Breaft-hceing  Plough, 
which  may  be  drawn  through  be- 
tween the  Rows,  which  will  en- 
tirely eradicate  the  Weeds,  and  by 
ftirring  of  the  Soil,  render  it  mel- 
low, and  greatly  promote  the 
Growth  of  the  Plants. 

When  any  of  thefc  Sorts  arc  in- 
tended for  Seed,  there  (bould  be  as 
many  Rows  of  them  left  unffih' 
thcr'd,  as  may  be  thought  neoeiu- 
Tf  to  fiinufli  a  iiifficient  Qiiantity 
of  Seed;  theie  muft  remain  until 
their  Pods  are  changed  brown,  and 
begin  to  fpHt;  when  you  ihould 
immediately  gather  them  up  toge- 
ther with  the  Haulm,  and  if  you 
have  not  Room  to  (lack  them  up 
untiJ  Winter,  you  may  thrafh  them 
out  fo  foon  as  they  ate  dry,  and 
put  them  up  in  Sacks  for  Ule  :  But 
you  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  let 
them  remain  too  long  abroad  after 
they  are  ripe,  for  if  Wet  fliould 
happen,  it  would  rot  them,  and 
Heat  after  a  Shower  of  Rain,  would 
caufe  their  Pods  to  burft  and  caft 
forth  their  Seeds,  fo  that  the  erea- 
teft  Part  of  them  would  be lofti 
but,  as  I  laid  before,  it  is  not  ad- 
vi&Me  to  continue  ibwii^  of  the 
&mc  Seed  longer  than  two  Years> 
for  the  Reaibns  thiere  laid  down  j 
but  rather  to  exchange  your  Seeds 
every  Year,  or  every  two  Years  at 
leaft,  whereby  you  may  always  ex- 
pcCt  to  have  them  prove  well. 
PLANTAIN  TREEi  vide  Mufa. 
PLANTING  j  Although  the  Mc- 
hod  of  Flanting  the  various  Sorts 
>f  Trees,  is  fully  let  down,  under 
he    fcvcral  Articles  v/here  each 
'Cind  is  mentioned,  yet  it  may  not 
3C  amifs  to  fay  fomething  in  gene- 
aJ  u|>qa  that  Head  in  thi$  Place  > 
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which  (hall  be  let  down  as  briefly 

as  pofiiblc.  And, 

rtrfiy  The  firfl  Thmg  in  the 
Planting  of  Trees,  is  to  prepare 
the  Ground  (according  to  the  dif- 
ferent Sorts  of  Trees  you  intend  to 
plant)  before  the  Trees  arc  taken 
out  of  the  Earth  J  for  you  fhould 
ilitier  them  to  remain  as  little  Time 
out  of  the  Ground  as  polTible. 

In  taking  up  the  Trees,  you 
(hould  carctully  dig  away  the  Earth 
round  their  Roots,  fo  as  to  come 
at  their  ieveral  Parts  to  cut  them 
off,  for  if  they  are  torn  out  of  the 
Ground  without  Care^  the  Roots 
will  be  broken  and  bruifed  very 
muchy  to  the  great  Injury  of  the 
Trees*  When  you  have  taken  them 
up>  the  next  thing  is  to  prepare 
them  for  TlMnHujg,  in  doing  of 
which,  there  are  two  Thbgs  to  be 
principally  regarded  i  the  one  is  to 
prepare  the  Roots,  and  the  other 
to  prune  their  Heads,  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  as  may  be  moft  fcrvicea- 
ble  in  promoting  the  future  Growth 
of  the  Trees. 

And  firft,  as  to  the  Roots  i  all 
the  fmall  Fibres  are  to  be  cut  off, 
as  near  to  the  Place  from  whence 
they  are  produc'd*  as  may  be  (ex- 
cepting inch  Trees  as  are  to  be  re- 
planted,  immediatdy  after  they  are 
taken  up)  otherwite  the  Air  will 
turn  all  the  fmall  Roots  and  Fi- 
bres black)  which,  if  permitted  to 
remain  on,  when  the  Tree  is  plan- 
ted, will  grow  mouldy  and  decay, 
and  thereby  fpoil  all  the  new  Fi- 
bres which  are  produc'd;  fo  that 
many  times  the  Trees  mi  (carry  for 
want  of  duly  obfcrving  this:  After 
the   Fibres  are  all   cut  off,  you 
fhould  prune  off  all  the  bruis'd  or 
broken  Roots  imooth,  other  wife 
they  are  apt  to  rot  and  diftcmper 
the'  Trees  j  you  (hould  alfo  cut  out 
all  irregular  Roots  which  crois  each 
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Other,  and  all  downr^ht  Roots 
(dpccially  in  Fruit-Trees)  muft  be 
die  O0)  that  when  tiie  Ropts 
arc  regularly  prun'd,  they  may  in 
ibme  meafure  rci'cmblc  the  Fingers 
of  a  Hand,  when  fpread  openi 
then  you  fliould  llwrten  the  larger 
Roots,  in  proportion  to  the  Age  and 
Strength  of  the  Treei  as  alio  the 
particular  Sorts  of  Tree?,  are  to  be 
conlider'd,  for  the  llallmt,  Mtd- 
berryy  and  Ibme  other  tender-root- 
ed Kinds,  ihould  not  be  pruned  £> 
dofe  as  the  more  hardy  Sorta  of 
Fruit  or  Foreft  Trees,  which  in 
young  Fruit  Trees,  fiich  as  Pf#r/, 
jtffUst  Vlmnks,  Peaches,  &c.  that 
are  one  Year  old,  from  budding  or 
grafting,  may  be  left  about  eijght 
or  nine  Inches  k>ngi  but  in  older 
Trees,  they  muft  be  left  of  a  much 
greater  Length ;  but  thi?  is  to  be 
underliood  ot  the  larger  Roots  on- 
ly, for  the  fmali  ones  muft  be  chief- 
ly cut  quite  out,  or  pruned  very 
fhort,  their  extrcam  Parts,  which 
are  generally  very  weak,  do  com- 
monly decay  after  moving,  ib  that 
it  is  the  better  Way  intiiely  to  dif- 
placc  them. 

The  next  thing  is  the  Pruning 
of  their  Heads*  which  muft  he 
dil^ently  performed  in  dt0erent 
Trees,  and  the  Delign  of  the  Trees, 
muft  alio  be  confider'd  j  for  if  they 
are  intended  for  Walls  or  Efpaliers, 
it  is  the  better  way  to  plant  them 
with  the  grcatelf  Pvt  of  their 
Heads,  which  fliould  remain  on  un- 
til the  Spring,  that  the  Trees  be- 
gin to  llioot,  when  rhcy  rr,u(i  be 
cut  down  to  five  or  iix  Eyes  Us  is 
fully  let  down  in  the  fcvcral  Arti- 
cles ot  the  virious  Kinds  of  Fruir) 
bcine  very  c:ircfui  :n  cIom'.l:  of  this, 
not  to  Ciilurb  the  n:w  Roor 

But  if  the  Trees  are  cciign'd  for 
Standards,  you  Ihould  prune  off  all 
the  fmall  Branches  clofe  to  the 
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Plaees  where  they  are  produccdi 
as  alfb  irregular  Branches  which 
crofs  each  other,  and  by  their  Mo- 
tion when  agitated  by  the  Wind, 
do  rub  and  bruifc  each  other,  fo 
as  to  occafion  many  times  great 
Wounds  in  thofe  Places  j  beiidcs,  it 
makes  a  difagrecable  Appearance  to 
the  Sight,  and  adds  to  rhe  Ciofe- 
ncfs  ot  its  Head,  whu  h  Ihouid  al- 
ways be  avoided  in  Fruit  Trees  i  i 
whofc  Branches  fhould  be  prelerved 
as  hr  diftant  from  each  other,  as  i 
they  are  ufuklly  produced  when  ia 
a  regular  vnj  of  Growth  (whidi 
is  in  all  Sorts  of  Trees  proper- 
tionable  to  the  Size  of  their  Leaves,  ' 
and  Magnitude  of  tiieir  Fruit  (for  | 
when  their  Heads  are  very  thick  | 
(which  is  ohea  occafiooed  by  the 
unskilful  fhortcning  of  their  Bran- 
ches) the  Sun  and  Air  cannot  free- 
ly pa fs  between  their  Leaves,  fo 
that  the  Fruit  muft  be  fmall  and 
ill  tafted.    But  to  return  i  After 
having  difplaced   thclc  Branches, 
you  (hould  aifo  cut  off  all  fuch 
Parts  of  Branches,  as  have  by  any 
Accident  been  broken  or  wouiui-  I 
edi  for  thefe  will  remain  a  diia-  . 
grccabJe  Sight,  and  often  occafion  I 
a  Dt^ie  in  the  Tree.  But  you 
ftioukk  by  no  means*  cut  otf  the 
main,  leading  Shoots,  as  is*  by  too 
many,  pra^'d,  for  thofe  are  oe- 
ccHary  to  attra£l  the  Sap  bom  the  I 
Root,   and  thereby  promote  the  , 
Growth  of  the  Tree:  For,  from  j 
fcveral  Experiments  which  T  maie 
the  Winrer  1729,   by  cutting  otf 
the  Branches  of  ieveral  Sorts  of 
Trees,  and  putting  ihem  into  Phi- 
a's  fi'i'd  with  Water,  whofc  Tops 
were  clolely  cover 'd,  to  prevent  j 
the    evaporating   of    the  Water. 
I  found,  that  thoie  Shoots  whu... 
leading  Buds  were  pickrvcd,  d:i 
attrad  the  Moidurc  in  much  grca-  I 
tcr  Quantity^  than  thoie  Sboois  1 
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whole  Tops  were  cut  off  ;  And 
from  ieveral  Experiments  made  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Hdes,  wc  find, 
that  great  Quaotltics  ot  Moifture 
ZTC  imbib'd  at  Wounds,  where 
firanches  are  cut  otf;  £b  tlist  by 
thus  ihortening  the  Branches,  tbe 
Wet,  which  generally  falls  in  great 
P.'cnty  during  the  Winter  Season, 
is  pknitfuUy  fmbib'd,  and  for  want 
of  Leaves  to  perfpire  it  off,  mixes 
with  the  Sap  ot  the  Trees,  and 
thereby  diitending  the  VrfTcls,  dc- 
ftrovs  their  contradting  Force,  which 
many  times  kills  the  Tree,  or  at 
lead  weakens  it  lb  much,  as  not 
to  be  recovered  again  tor  fome 
Years  i  as  I  have  kvcral  units  ob- 
fcrved. 

But  being  willing  to  try  the  Ex- 
periment, in  the  Month  of  OSpStr 
1723,  I  madie  choice  of  two 
^iidard  Almond-Trees,  of  equal 
Strength  and  Ages  the&  I  took  up 
as  carefully  as  poilible,  and  having 
prepared  their  Roots  as  betbre  di- 
rected, I  prun'd  their  Heads  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.  From  one 
of  them  1  only  cut  off  the  Imali 
Branches,  and  fuch  as  were  bruisd 
or  broken,  but  preferv'd  ail  the 
fi:rong  ones  entire :  The  other  1 
fl'ioriencd  all  the  ftrong  Branches, 
md  prun'd  off  the  weak  and  bro- 
ken Shoots,  as  is  the  common  Pra- 
ctice. Thefe  two  Trees  I  planted 
m  the  lame  Soil,  and  to  the  lame 
Situation,  gave  them  both  equal 
Attendance,  and  mina^'d  them  both 
IS  nearly  alike  as  podible ;  yet,  in 
he  Spring,  when  thefe  Trees  bc- 
yzn  to  (hoot,  that,  whofe  Branches, 
M^ere  entirely  pre(crved,  came  out 
»riy,  continued  to  i -  oot  ftrpnger, 
Sid  is  at  preicnt  much  larger*  and 
o  better  Health  than  the  other. 
Knd  fince  this,  1  have  miide  leve- 
j2  other  Experiments  of  the  like 
Mature,  which  have  conAaotly  fuc*- 
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cccded  in  the  fame  Manner  j  from 
wjience  it  is  reaibnablc  to  con- 
clude, that  the  fliortening  of  the 
Branches  is  a  great  Injury  to  at 
new-planted  Trees. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  Trees 
for  PUnting,  we  muft  next  pro- 
ceed to  the  Placing  them  into  the 
Ground  j  but  before  this,  I  would 
advifc,  if  the  Trees  have  been  long 
out  of  the  Ground,  lb  that  their 
Fibres  arc  dry'd,  to  place  theit 
Roots  in  Water  eight  or  ten  Hours, 
before  they  are  planted^  oblerving 
to  place  them  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  their  Heads  may  remain  ercdt, 
and  their  Roots  only  immcrs'd 
therein,  which  will  fwell  the  dry'd 
Vcflels  of  the  Roots,  and  prepare 
them  to  imbibe  Nourifliment  from 
the  Earth.  In  fixing  of  them* 
great  Re^rd  fhould  be  had  to  thf 
Nature  of  the  Soil,  which,  if  cdd 
and  moid,  the  Trees  ihould  be 
planted  very  (hallow ;  as  alio,  if  it 
be  a  hard  Rock  or  Gravel,  it  will 
be  much  the  better  Way  to  raifc 
a  Hill  of  Earth  where  each  Tree  is 
to  be  planted,  than  to  dig  into  the 
Rock  or  Gravel,  and  fill  it  up  with 
Earth  (as  is  too  often  praflis'd) 
whereby  the  Trees  are  planted,  as 
it  were,  in  a  Tub,  there  being  but 
little  Room  for  their  Roots  to  ex- 
tend i  fo  that  after  two  or  three 
Years  Growth,  when  their  Roots 
have  extended  to  the  Sides  ot  the 
Hole,  they  are  llopp'd  by  the 
Rock  or  Gravel,  can  get  no  hxn 
ther,  and  the  Trees  will  dedtne^ 
and,  in  a  few  Years,  die;  befidcs;, 
thelc  Holes  do  detain  the  Moifture, 
fb  that  the  Fibres  of  the  Tlamt  al« 
often  rotted  thereby.  But  when 
they  are  railed  above  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground,  their  Roots  will  - 
extend,  and  find  Nourifliment,  tho* 
the  Earth  upon  the  Rock  or  Gra^ 
vei  be  not  three  Inches  thick,  as 
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may  be  frequently  obfcrvcd,  where 
Trees  are  thus  placed. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved, 
is,  to  place  the  Tree  in  the  Hole 
in  ilich  Manner,  that  the  Roots 
jnay  be  about  the  iame  Depth  in 
the  Ground,  as  they  were  grow- 
ing betore  they  were  taken  up: 
Tfiien  break  the  Earth  (inc  with  a 
Spade,  nrni  fcaiicr  it  into  the  Hole, 
fbthnt  it  may  fall  in  between  eve- 
ry Root,  that  there  may  be  no 
Hollowners  in  the  Earrh  (but  you 
fliould  by  no  Means  lift  or  Icrcen 
the  Mould,  for  Reafons  given  in 
the  Article  of  Frrrs)  then  having' 
fiird  in  the  Earth,  you  fliould  gent- 
ly tr^  it  do(e  with  your  Feet } 
but  do  not  make  it  too  hard, 
which  is  a  very  great  Fault,  eipc- 
ciaUy  if  the  Ground  be  ftrong  or 
wet. 

Having  thus  planted  the  Tr?cs, 
vou  (bould  provide  a  Parcel  of 
Stakes,  v/hich  fliould  be  drove 
down  by  the  Sides  of  the  Trees, 
and  faftened  thereto,  to  fupport 
them  from  being  blown  down,  or 
difplaccd  by  the  VViiul^  and  then 
lay  fbmc  Mulch  upon  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground,  about  their  Roots, 
to  prevent  the  Eartli  from  drying. 

This  is  to  be  undciiiood  of 
Standard  Trees  which  caft  their 
Leaves;  and  if  to  fiich  as  are 
fUmiid  a^inil  Walls,  there  is  no 
other  Difierence  in  their  Manage- 
ment, but  only  to  prcierve  their 
Heads  entire,  and  to  place  their 
Roots  about  five  or  fix  Inches  from 
the  Walt  inclining  their  Heads 
thereto  j  which  (bould  be  fadcned 
to  the  Wall,  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing difplaccd  by  the  Wind ;  and 
in  the  Spring  following,  jull  be- 
fore they  Ihoot,  their  Mends  nH)uld 
be  cut  down  to  tive  or  lix  Buds, 
as  is  fully  dircdcd  under  the  icvc- 
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ral  Articles  of  the  difeent  Kinds 
of  Fruit. 

As  to  the  Watering  of  all  new 
fUntfd  Trees,  I  ihould  advUe  it  to 
be  done  with  great  Moderations 
nothing  bemg  more  injurious  to 
them  than  over- watering  of  'emi 
Examples  enough  of  this  Kind  may 
have  been  fcen  in  St.  Jameses  Park, 
a  few  Years  paft,  where  there  have 
been  many  Trees  planted  to  make 
the  Rows  complete,  where  the  old 
Trees  were  decay'd ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  Care  in  bringing 
in  a  large  Quantity  of  frefh  Earth, 
where  each  Tree  was  planted,  yet 
very  few  of  them  have  taken,  and 
thofe  few  which  are  yet  alive^  liave 
made  but  poor  Progreis,  nor  will 
they  ever  be  thriving  T^}  which 
is  wholly  owi:  g  to  the  Abundance 
of  Water  given  to  them,  whereby 
the  Fibres  are  rotted  off  as  Coon  as 
they  are  produced.   And  how  can 
any  Perfon  imagine,  that  a  Tree 
iliould  thrive,  when  the  Ground  in 
which  it  is  planted,  is  continually 
floated  with  Water  ?  For,   by  an 
Experiment  made  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Hales,  in  placing  the  Roots  of 
a  Diar/irf  V car-Tree  in  Water,  the 
Quantity  of  Moifture  imbibed  de- 
er cas'd  very  much  daily,  becauic 
the  Sap-Vcffe:s  of  the  Roots,  like 
thole  of  the  cut-ofF  Boughs  in  the 
iame  Experiment,  were  &  fktura- 
tcd  and  clogged  with  Moiftnrc,  by 
(landing  in  Water,  that  more  of  it 
could  not  be  drawn  up.  And  tins 
Experiment  was  tried  upon  a  Tree 
which  was  full  of  Leaves,  and 
thereby  more  capable  to  difchirge 
a  large  Quantity  of  Moifturc,  than 
fuch  Trees  as  arc  entirely  dcflitute 
ot  Leaves  j  fo  that  it  is  impofTible 
fui  h  Trees  can  thrive,  where  the 
Moillurc  is  too  great  about  their 
Roots. 

The 
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The  SeafiMS  (or  Tlmuing  are  va- 
flous,  acoordiiig  to  the  diflf^rent 
Sorts  of  Trees  or  the  Soil  in  which 
they  are  fUmted:  For  fuch  Trees 
whole  Leaves  fall  oft  in  Winter, 
the  hail  time  is  the  Beginning  of 
OMer,  piovidcd  the  Sol  be  dryj 
^uc  for  a  wet  Soil,  it  is  better  to 
defer  it  u.itil  the  latter  Eivl  of  Te- 
hrttary,  or  the  Beginning  of  March  j 
and  tor  Evcr-grccns,  the  Beginning 
of  ^pril  is,  by  far,  the  bell:  Scalbn, 
though  they  may  be  fafely  rcmov'd 
at  MidfummeTj  provided  they  arc 
not  to  be  carried  very  far   but  you 
ihould  always  make  Choice  of  a 
cloudy^  moift  Sea&ki,  If  poflible» 
when  they  will  take  firelh  Root  in 
a  ftw  Days.   And,  on  the  contra- 
ry, when  thefe  Trees  are  removed 
in  Winter,  during  which  time  they 
are  alinoft  in  a  State  of  Rcil,  they 
do  not  take  Root  until  the  Spring 
advances,  and  fcts  the  Sap  in  Mo- 
tion, lb  that  many  times  they  die, 
c^ecially  if  the  Winter  proves  ie- 
vere. 

As  to  the  Preparing  the  Soil  for 
Tlantingy  that  mull  alio  be  done 
to  fuit  the  different  Sorts  of  Trees, 
fbme  requiring  a  light  Soil,  others 
a  fbong  one»        But  this  Is  fully 
iet  down  in  the  ieveral  Articles  of 
Txees»  under  their  proper  Heads, 
to  whkh  the  Reader  is  ddSred  to 
tam$  though  for  Fruit-Trees  In 
MKral  a  frcfh  Soil  from  a  Pafcurc- 
Ground,  which  is  neither  too  light 
and  dry,  nor  over  (Irong  and  moift, 
but  rather  a  gentle,  loft,  loamy 
Earth,  is  to  be  preferred.   And  if 
it  be  for  Wall  Trees,  it  will  be  the 
better  if  the  Borders  are  fiil'd  with 
this  Earth  lix  Feet  wide,  but  it 
need  not  be  above  eighteen  Inches 
or  two  Feet  deep  at  moft;  for 
v/hen  the  Borders  arc  made  too 
deep,  the  Roots  of  thefe  Trees  arc 
enticed  downward,  which  is  of 
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bad  Con(ec[uence  to  Froit-'^peea^  as 

hath  been  clfe-wherc  obfcrved. 
The  fame  alio  muft  be  obfcrved 
for  Standard  Trees  (where  fire(h 
Earth  is  brought  to  the  Places  io 
which  they  are  pUnteJ)  not  to 
make  the  Holes  too  deep,  but  ra- 
ther let  them  have  the  lame  Quan- 
tity of  E.irth  in  Width,  which  is 
much  to  be  prefcrr'd. 

There  are  fcveral  Perfbns  who 
diredl  the  Placing  of  the  lame  Side 
of  the  Tree  to  the  South,  which, 
before  removing,  had  that  Polition, 
as  a  material  Circumftance  to  be 
ftri^ly  regarded;  but  from  &veral 
Trials  which  I  have  made,  I  could 
not  obierve  the  leaft  DiiFcrence  in 
the  Growth  of  thofe  Trees  which 
were  ib  placed,  and  others  which 
were  reveriedi  fo  that  I  conclude 
it  is  not  of  any  Confequence  to  ob- 
Icrve  this  Method. 

The  Diftance  which  Trees  fhould 
be  flanted  at,  muft  alio  be  pro- 
portioned to  their  Ieveral  Kinds, 
and  the  fcveral  Purpofcs  for 
which  they  are  intended;  all  which 
is  cxplain'd  under  their  Ieve- 
ral Heads;  but  Fruit- Trees,  plan-> 
ted  either  againft  Walls,  or  for  El^ 
paliers,  fhoukl  be  allowed  the  fol- 
lowing Diftances.  For  moft  vlgo- 
rous-lhooting  Tenr-T^tts^  twenty 
four  Feet;  for  Apric^ks,  iixteen 
Feet  i  AffiiSt  fixteen  Feet  \  Feaekes, 
Nt^armest  Cbmies,  and  Htmbst 
fourteen  or  fixteen  Feet,  according 
to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil,  or  the 
Height  of  the  Wall.  But  as  thefe 
Things  arc  mcntion'd  in  their  fcve- 
ral Articles,  it  will  be  nccdlefs  to 
repeat  any  more  in  this  Place. 

PLATANUS;  The  Plane- Tree. 
The  Characters  are; 

It  hath  an  amentaceous  Flower^ 
conjijiing  of  feveral  fender  Stamina, 
»kUh  are  collected  into  fpherical  lit' 
tU  Ballst  Mnd  an  barren  >  but  the 
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IblAfy^s  ifthtWrmi^  which  an  frt- 
iHted  tn  fifarMte  Tarts  of  the  fame 
TH9t  are  turiU,  and  do  afterwmds 
Secomi  i^r/f  fphrical  BmUs*  con- 
taining many  mong  Seidi%  imirnnx'd 
if'uh  Down. 

The  Species  arc  j 

1.  Pi,  A  TAN  us  i  Orient  alts,  verns, 
Turk.  Theat,  The  true  Oriental 
Flane-Tree. 

2.  Platanus;  Occidentalism  aut 
Virginifnjis.  Park.  Theat.  The  Wcft- 
ern  or  Virginian  Flmie-Tref, 

^.  pLATANvsi  OrmtMlht  Aetris 
foli9.  r.  Cw.    The  Maple-leiT'd 

4.  An  Platakus;  jtmericMMUf 
folHs  '9bltnpi  ex  nJherfo  nafcentibm^ 

The  Button-Tree  ,•  'vidgo. 

Tj\c  fir  ft  of  thefc  Trees  (though 
the  firft  known  Sort  in  Europe)  is 
left  common  than  the  Iccond ; 
which  has  been  inrrotiuccd  lince 
the  Engitjh  ictticci  in  V'irguna  \  which 
-inav  be,  in  a  ^rc:.t  meafure,  owing 
to  the  latter  Sort  being  much  call- 
er to  propagate  than  the  former  i 
to^  every  Cutting  of  this,  it  plan- 
ted in  a  nioill  Soil,  juft  betore  the 
Tree  begins  to  flKH>t,  will  take 
Root,  and  in  a  few  Years  make 
very  large  Trees)  whereas  the  firft 
is  only  propagated  from  Seeds  or 
by  Layers. 

The  third  Sort,  although  by  fbmc 
iiippos'd  to  be  a  diftinist  Species 
from  either  of  the  former,  yet  is 
no  more  but  a  feminal  Variety  of 
the  firft;  for  1  have  had  many 
Plants  which  came  up  from  the 
Seeds  of  the  firft  Sort,  which  ri- 
pen'd  in  the  Thyfck-Gardcn^  which 
do  moft  of  them  degenerate  to  this 
third  Sort,  which  in  the  manner 
of  its  Leaves,  ieems  to  be  very 
different  from  either,  and  might 
reaionably  be  fuppos'd  a  di(lin£l 
Sort,  by  thofe  who  have  not  tra- 
ced its  Origiml* 
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The  fourth  Sort  here  memioii'd 
was  ient  from  CMr^tms,  by  the 
Nume  of  B§ttton-7ree,  2nd  by  the 

Account,  (cnt  with  it,  fccms  to  be 
a  Sort  of  Plane-Trees,  though  the 

Manner  of  this  Tree's  growing  is 
very  different  from  any  of  the  o- 
thcr  Sorts  i  but  as  it  hath  not  pro- 
duced either  Flowers  or  Fruit  in 
England,  fo  I  cannot  determine 
whether  it  be  a  true  Plane-Tret  or 
not. 

Tbefe  Trees  delight  to  p-ow  on 
a  moift,  rich  Soil,  on  which  tliey 
will  arrive  to  a  prodigious  Size  m 
a  few  Years,  and  during  the  Sum- 
mer Seaibn  do  aflRMrd  a  dorious 
Shade ;  their  Leaives  bdng  of  a  pro^ 
digious  Size,  efpecially  on  a  good 
Soil,  £o  that  there  is  fl^arcely  any 
Tree  at  prefcnt  in  England,  which 
does  aftbrd  ib  good  a  Shade.  But 
the  Backwardneis  of  their  comingr 
out  in  Spring,  together  with  their 
Leaves  fading  early  in  Autumn,  has 
occ  iiioiied  tlieir  not  being  lb  gene- 
rally cftcem'd,  as  otherwiic  they 
would  be. 

The  firft  Sort  was  brought  out 
of  the  LmfMH  to  BLomtt  where  it 
was  cultivated  with  much  Coft  and 
Indttftry:  The  greateft  Orators  and 
Stacefmen  among  the  Rfmrnns,  took 
great  Pleafure  in  their  ViUm's  which 
were  furrounded  with  FjMtmutSi 
and  their  Fondnefi  to  this  Tree  be» 
came  f6  great,  that  we  frequently 
read  of  tiieir  irrigating  them  with 
U'ine  inftcad  of  IVater.  Vliny  af- 
firms, that  there  is  no  Tree  what- 
Ibever  which  fo  well  defends  us 
from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  Sum- 
mer, nor  that  admits  it  more  kind- 
ly in  Winter,  for  the  Branches  be- 
ing proviuced  at  a  proportionable 
Diftancc,  to  the  Largenels  of  their 
Leaves  (which  is  what  holds  through 
all  the  different  Sorts  of  Trees  yet 
known)  fi>  that  when  the  Leaves 
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arc  fallen  in  Winter*  the  Branches 
Rowing  at  a  great  Diftancc,  do 
cafiiy  admit  the  Rays  of  the  Sun. 

This  Tree  was  afterwards  brought 
to  Trfmcty  where  it  was  cultivated 
only  by  Pcrfons  of  the  firft  Rank  j 
and  fo  much  was  the  ShaAt  of  it 
priid,  as  that  if  anf  ot  the  Na- 
tives did  but  put  his  -Head  under 
it,  they  ended  a  Tribute  from 
theam 

It  is  generally  fuppos'd,  that  the 
Ifltroduaioa  o(  this  Tree  into  Eftg- 
iMnd,  is  owing  to  the  great  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  who  planted  a 
aoblc  Parcel  of  them  at  VernUmy 
which  were  there,  very  flour ifh- 
ing,  a  few  Years  fmce.    But  not- 
withftanding  its  havmg  been  fo 
long  in  Efigland,  yet  there  are  but 
few  very  large  Trees  to  be  i'ccn  of 
it  at  prefcnt  j  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  owing  to  the  great  Eftcem  the 
Perfbns  of  the  laft  Age  had  for  the 
Ume,  which  being  much  eafier  to 
propagate,  and^of  quicker  Growth^ 
during  the  tkree  or  four  firft  Tears» 
thafl  the  TUmhTirH,  thereby  it  be- 
came the  moft  common  Tree  for 
Planting  t^.  Avenues  and  fliady 
W^ka  near  Habitations  in  England. 
But  fincc  the  Defers  of  that  Tree 
liave  been  more  generally  di {cover- 
ed, the  Eitn  has  had  the  Preference, 
is  now  the  molf  commonly 
planted  for  fuch  Purpoles. 

However,  notwithftandinpj  what 
has  been  laid  of  the  VUne-Trccy  of 
its  Backwardnefs  in  coming  out  in 
the  Spring,  and  the  fudden  Decay 
of  its  Leaves  in  Autumn,  yet,  for 
the  c;oodiy  Appearance,  and  great 
MagniLude  to  which  it  will  grow, 
it  &ftrves  a  Place  in  large  nanta* 
tidiis*  orihadyReceflesnearHabita- 
tiona,  cfpecially  if  the  Plantation  be 
4cngn*d  on  a  moift  Soil,  or  near 
Riraieta  of  Water«  hi  which  Pla- 
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ccs  this  Tree  will  arrive  to  a  pro- 
digious Magnitude. 

Wc  read  of  one  of  thcfe  Trees 
which  was  growing  at  a  Villa  of 
the  Emperor  Caligula,  whofe Trunk 
was  fo  krge,  as,  when  hollowM, 
to  make  a  Rjoom,  therein  capacious 
enough  to  entertain  ten  or  twelve 
Perms  at  a  Repaft*  and  for  their 
Servhors  to  wait  upon  them.  And 
there  is  mention  made  of  one  of 
thcfe  Trees,  which  was  growing 
in  the  Eafiern  Country,  which  was 
of  Co  great  a  Magnitude,  that  Xer- 
xes  made  his  Army  (which  conhft- 
cd  of  Seventeen  hundred  thoufand 
Men)  halt,  for  Ibme  Days,  to  ad- 
mire the  Beauty  and  Proccriry  of 
this  Trcej  and  became  fo  toud  of 
it,  as  to  take  his  own,  his  Concu- 
bines, and  all  the  great  PcrfbnS 
Jewels  to  cover  iti  and  was  Co 
much  enamourVI  with  it*  that  for 
fome  Days,  neither  the  Concern  of 
his  Grand  Expedition,  nor  Intereft» 
nor  Honour,  nor  the  neceflary  Mo- 
tion of  his  prodigious  Army  could 
difluadc  him  from  it:  He  ftil'd  it. 
His  Miftrefs,  His  Minion,  His  God- 
defs  ,*  and  when  he  was  obliged  to 
part  with  it,  he  caufcd  a  Figure  of 
it  to  be  ftamp'd  on  a  Gold  McJnl, 
which  he  continually  wore  about 
him. 

And  fuch  was  the  Eflecm  which 
the  People  of  u^/ia  had  for  this 
Tree,  that  wherc^ver  they  erect- 
ed any  ilimptuous  Buildings,  the 
Portico's,  which  open'd  to  the  Air, 
terminated  in  Groves  of  thefe 
Trees. 

The  Eaflern  Plant-H^ee  is  propa- 
gated either  from  Seeds  or  b\  Lay- 
ers, the  latter  of  which  is  generally 
pra^is'd  in  England i  though  the 
Pianr^  thus  rais'd  do  ieldom  make 
fo  large,  ftrait  Trees,  as  thofe 
which  are  produced  from  Seeds; 
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hut  k  has  been  generally  thought:! 
tiiat  the  Seeds  of  this  Tree  were 
HOC  productive,  becanie  they  have 
not  been  ibwn  at  a  proper  Seafbn* 

nor  managed  in  a  right  Manner  j 
for  I  have  had  thoufands  of  the 
young  Plants  Ipnng  up  from  the 
Seeds  of  a  large  Tree,  which  fcat- 
ter'd  upon  the  Ground  in  a  moift: 
Place:  And  I  fince  find,  that  if 
thefe  Seed,  arc  fbwn  ibon  after 
they  are  r  p.-,  in  a  moiil  fhady  Si- 
tuation, they  will  rife  extremely 
well ;  and  the  Plants  thus  obtained, 
will  make  a  coniiderable  Progrefi 
after  the  iecond  Year,  being  much 
hardier,  and  lefs  liable  to  ioCc  their 
Tops  in  V^inter,  than  thofe  which 
are  propagated  by  Layers.  And 
lince  the  S'v-ds  of  this  Tree  ripen 
Weil  in  tngUndy  chey  may  be  pro- 
pagated in  as  great  Plenty  as  any 
other  Foreft  Trc  c. 

The  Vir^titian  .Plane-Tree  will 
grow  cxncmii)'  well  trom  Cut- 
tings, if  they  arc  p:antcd  the  Be- 
ginning of  March  upon  a  moift 
Soil  j  and  if  tl-cy  are  w.Acr'd  in  dry 
Weather,  wiil  make  a  prodigious 
Progveis.  So  that  in  ^  rcw  Years 
from  the  Planting,  they  will  aiFord 
noble  Trees  for  plantmg  of  Ave- 
nues, and  other  (hady  Walks  i  and 
their  Trunks  are  pcife£lly  ibait, 
growing  nearly  of  the  &me  Size 
to  a  con  fid  enable  Height,  there  be- 
ing the  IcJift  Difference  in  the  Girt 
of  this  Tree,  for  fcvcral  Yard's  up- 
wards, of  any  other  Sort  of  Tree 
whatloever.  The  Honourable  Vaul 
Dudley,  Efc]i  in  a  L'jrvcr  to  the 
Koyal  Society y  mentions  oiii  of  the'"* 
Trees,  wl.ich  he  obiervcd  in  Airy- 
Zw^/;??;,/,  whofe  Ci;t  was  rnne 
Yards,  and  hcid  irs  Bigncis  a  gr 
Way  up  ,■  whicli  Tree,  when  cnt 
down,  m  idc  twenty-two  Coid  of 
Wood.  He  alio  fays,  in  the  fame 
Letter,  That  he  iuis  propa^jatcd 


many  of  thefe  Trees  by  cutting  off 
Sticks  of  fire  or  fix  Feet  long,  and 
fctting  them  a  Foot  deep  into  the 
Ground  in  the  Spring  oi  the  Ycar» 
when  the  Seafbn  was  wetj  ml 
that  they  always  thrive  beft  in  n 
moift  Soil. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  lar- 
ger, and  lefs  divided  than  thofc  of 
the  Oriental  Plane-Tree ;  and  the 
Tree  grows  much  fafter,  and  is 
hardier,  and  being  thus  calily  pro- 
pagated, is  now  the  moft  common 
m  England, 

The  tdMpli4eMv'J  Ptw#-7>if  iMtli 
its  Leaves  lefs  divided  than  tlie 
firft,  but  more  than  the  ieomid 
Sort,  to  that  it  is  a  middle  JCindt 
between  both}  tho',  as  I  before 
faid,  it  comes  originally  from  the 
Eaflera  Sort. 

This  is  propagated  very  eaiily  by 
Layers,  every  Twig  of  which  wiU 
take  Root,  if  they  are  but  cover'd 
with  Earth  j  and  when  tranlplanted 
out  in  a  moift  Soil,  will  grow  c- 
qually  faft  with  the  Virginian  Kiod. 
But  whether  this  will  rake  trom 
Cuttings  or  not,  1  cannot  fay,  ha- 
ving never  made  Trial  of  it  i  though 
from  the  Readineis  of  the  Branches 
taking  Root,  there  is  little  Realbn 
to  doubt  of  it.  The  beft  time  to 
tran^lant  thele  Trees  is  in  Mtrdu 
for  if  they  are  removed  in  Winter* 
and  ^he  Seafbn  Ihould  prove  very 
ieverc,  the  render  Shoots  are  often 
kiird  by  the  Fioft. 

PLUMB-TREE i  viJe  Pruoos. 

PLUMBAGO  i  Lead-  wort* 
The  Charaders  arc  j 

The  Flower  conjjis  of  one  Ltaf^ 
ychich  is  fhap'd  like  a  Funnel,  and 
cat  into  /ever  a  I  Segments  at  the 
Top  i  out  of  TPchofe  jflu  otis  Flcyvrr- 
cup  ri/es  the  Pcmtal,  witch  Afier- 
wards  /becomes  one  ohlotig  6ecd  for 
thi  mojl  part  fiarp-pointed,  wbuk 
rtpm  m  th§  thmtr^atf* 
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The  Species  arc ; 
I.  Plumbago;  quorunebm.  Ctuf. 
Hift.    Lcad-vvorr,  or  Tooth- wort. 

1.  Plumuaco;  America7ia,  lUtA 
folio  am^Liori,  Plum,  American  Lcdd- 

"  wort,  with  a  broad  8eet-leaf. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  grows 
tboitc  Naptts,  in  Skify,  and  the  Sou* 
thern  Parts  of  f^rsnet,  bat  is  hardj 
cnoitgh  to  endure  the  Gold  of  our 
Climate  in  the  open  Ground,  pro- 
vided it  be  plantea  in  a  warm  dry 
Soil.  This  is  propagated  by  parting 
of  the  Roots  in  the  Spring  before 
they  Ihoor :  In  doing  of  which,  you 
(hould  be  very  careful  to  prclcrve  a 
Head  to  each  Slip,  oihcrwi(e  they 
wiJl  not  grow.  They  fliould  be 
planted  in  1  warm  Situation,  and  a 
dry  Soil,  about  two  Feet  afaodcr, 
and  water'd  until  they  take  Root} 
«hcr  which  they  will  require  no 
fttther  Gare»  but  to  clear  them 
frbm  Weeds,  and  fupport  their 
Branches  from  being  broken  by 
the  Wind.  They  commonly  riie 

.about  three  Feet  high,  but,  unlefs 
thfi  Autumn  be  ♦cry  favourable, 
they  fcldom  flower  m  this  Coun- 
try. The  Root  of  ihis  V.mt  is 
ibmetimes  us'd  in  M'^dicinc. 

The  lecond  is  preici  v'd  by  fxich 
as  are  curious  in  coiicdtin^  Exotick 
Plants.  This  may  be  propagated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  tbrmcr, 
as  alio  from  Seeds,  which  flxmld 
be  fewn  upon  t  Hot-M  it  the 
Spring  ^  and  when  the  Plants  come 
np«  tbey  nay  be  treated  in  the 
manner  direded  for  Amari%nth^t% 
to  which  the  Reader  is  delir'd  to 
turn,  to  avoid  Repetition.  Theft 
Plants  muft  be  phc'd  in  the  Stove 
in  Winter,  where  they  may  have  a 
moderate  Degree  ot  Warmrh,  .md 
(hould  frequently  be  rcfrclh'd  with 
Water.  The  fecond  Year  they  will 
produce  Flowers  in  the  Aurumn, 
and  if  the  Scalioa  be  warm,  ihe 
Vol. 
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Seeds  will  ripen.  This  Plant  grbws 
plentitully  in  Jamaica  and  the  Ca* 
ribbee  Hlinds ;  and  from  the  Name 
given  it  by  Dr.  Boerhaave,  it  doth 
alio  grow  in  Ceylon. 

POINCI ANA  i  Barbados  Flower* 
Fence,  sr  Soanifli  Carnatioas. 
The  OMfiS^/ are ;  . 

Leaves^  which  art  pla^d  m  s  cirm* 
Ur  Ordtri  in  the  Center  of  vhick 
mrifes  n  NnmS  r  of  crooked  StMmbut% 
the  Point tU  whUh  arifes  from  a  quht» 

quefiJ  Flotcer-cup,  becomes  a  long^ 
broad,  fiat  Pod,  cfeuing  into  tvo 
Parts,  and  JUl'd  with  broad,  flat, 
roundiJJj  Seeds,  each  of  which  if 
lodg'J  in  a  feparate  Cell,  which  arS 
divided  by  a  thin  Partition. 

AVc  have  but  two  Upesits  of  this 
Plant  $  which  are, 

I.  Poimciama;  fitre  pulehtrrbM. 
Tbttm.  Barbados  Plower-Fence»  witU 
a  fair  Fkiwer. 

a.  PomctANAi  Jbf§Uae4,  Hti^^ 
Flower-Fence  with  a  yellow  Flowef. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common 
in  the  C^ribhee  I  (lands,  where  it  is 
planted  for  a  Fence  to  divicie  Fields, 
and  is  greatly  elfccni'd  for  the  Beauty 
of  irs  Flowers,  which  arc  produced 
on  long  Spikes  m  vill  Quantities, 
The  Leaves  of  this  PLnt  are  alio  us'd 
mllead  of  Senaj  to  purge  withal. 

This  was  carry'd  from  Cape  Verd 
Idands  to  BtitMbt^  as  is  related  by 
ti^M,  and  hath  fince  been  diiper* 
led  through  the  other  Iflands.  It 
grows  in  thoft  Countries  to  be 
ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  and  the 
Stem  is  often  as  large  as  the  Small 
of  a  Man's  Leg,  and  the  Wood  is 
very  hard ;  from  whence  it  hath 
ohtain'd  the  Name  of  Ehny  in  fbme 
Places.  The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Vari- 
ety of  the  firft,  differing  only  in 
the  Colour  of  the  Flowers,  which 
in  this  are  yellow,  but  the  other 
arc  o^  a  bright  foi  Cw40iu. 

T  Tlie 
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The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  arc  an- 
nually brought  over  in  Plenty  from 
the  IVeJi'Jruues,  which,  if  fown  up- 
on a  Hot-bed,  will  rife  very  cali- 
ly :  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up»  they  Ihottid  be  tran(p1anted  iii' 
to  fm^  Pota^  and  plung'd  Into  t 
Hot-bcd  of  Tannera-Bark,  obfer- 
ving  to  (hade  them  until  thej  have 
taken  Root ;  after  which  you  muft 
sive  them  Air  in  Proportion  to  the 
Warmth  oi  the  Seaion,  and  thev 
muft  be  frequently  refrcfh*d  with 
Water.  When  the  Plants  have  fiird 
the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they 
Ihould  be  taken  out,  and  plac'd  in- 
to larger  ones,  that  they  may  have 
Room  to  grow :  If  Care  be  taken 
to  water  and  fliift  them  as  often  as 
is  neceffary,  they  will  grow  to  be 
three  Feet  high  the  niCt  Seafbn. 
At  MiebM$lmMi  the  Pota  (bould  be 
plung'd  into  a  frefli  Hot-bed  of 
TannersoBarky  in  the  Stove,  which 
Ihould  be  kept  to  the  Amm's  Heat, 
inarkM  on  Mr.  FowUr*s  Thermome- 
tm»  and  frequently  refrefh'd  with 
Water>bat  yea  muft  never  give  them 
latge  Quantities,  which  is  very  inju- 
rious to  thefe  Plants  at  that  Seaion. 
The  Earth  which  thcfc  Plants  fl-,ould 
^' ,  he  planted  in,  muft  be  trefti,  light, 
and  fandy  (but  not  over  rich  in 
"which  they  wiil  ftand  the  Winter  bet- 
ter than  if  plac'd  in  a  ftronger  Soil. 

With  this  Management  I  have 
'xais^d  feveral  Plants  to  be  five  Feet 
high  i  fomc  of  which  I  have  pre- 
icrvVI  two  or  three  Years,  and  have 
had.  the  Buds  ot  the  Flowers  ap« 
pear,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  luring  them  to  flowery  tho'  I 
am  in  hopes  it  may  be  effected, 
£nCe  the  Improvements  which  are 
made  every  Year  in  the  keeping  of 
tender  Plants,  are  very  confiderable. 

POK.E  VIRGINIAN  i  vid$  Fhy- 


vo 

POLEMONIUM  i  Greek  Valc- 
rian>  or  Jacob*s  Ladder. 
The  Characters  are ; 

The  lUwer  ccnfifls  of  one  Jjuf, 
wbkb  is  Svided  deeply  into  five  Tmrht  * 
and  is  WheeUfl)at*d%  the  Tahui 
which  rifes  frmthe  Fhrner-rup,  af- 
terwards bscomes  a  roundijh  Frtas^ 
Sv'tded Into  three  CeUs,  which  are  fiWi 
with  oblong  Seeds  \  nwhub  /heetidSe 
ttddidj  The  Leaives  Mn  fkmstted. 
The  Sfedes  m% 

I.  PoLEMONiuM;  'vulgar e^  eenh 
hum,  Toftrn.  Green  Valerian*  with 
a  blue  Flower. 

1.  PoLEMONiuMi  vulgaret  album. 
Tourn.  Greek  Valerian*  with  a 
white  Flower. 

3.  PoLEMONiuM  i  vulgare,  ficre 
variegato.  Tourn.  Greek  Valciian* 
with  a  ftrip'd  Flower. 

4.  PoLiHoiouBii  vsel^Mret  fiUb 
elegMmer  variegatis*  Bierh.  lad 
Greek  ValeriaQ»  with  benttifiil 
ftrip'd  Leaves. 

The  two  firft  Sfedes  are  very 
common  in  many  Inglijh  Gardens, 
where  they  are  cultivated  for  the 
Beauty  of  their  Flowers :  They  have 
alio  been  found  wild  in  CmrUtWh 
Beek,  and  about  Malham  Cove  near 
Craven.  The  Sort  with  variegated 
Flowers,  as  alio  that  with  ftrip'd 
Leaves,  arc  Varieties  which  have 
been  obtain'd  from  the  former. 

Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propa^- 
ted,  by  fowing  their  Seeds  in  the 
Spring  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth ; 
and  when  they  are  come  up  prcny 
(bong,  they  UMukl  be  pricVd  M 
into  another  Bed  of  the  liuase  Usla 
Earth»  about  three  Inchea  iittiidcr» 
obferving  to  fliade  and  water  then 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  after 
which  they  will  reauire  no  farther 
Care  but  to  keep  them  dear  from 
Weeds,  until  Michaelmas  ^  at  which 

time  they  miSt  he  uan^iaDted  into 
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tibefiorders  of  the  FioWcr-Ganlcn, 
Miare^  being  intermix'd  with  dif- 
ferent forts  of  Flowers,  they  will 
make  a  beautiful  Appearance.  Tliefe 
produce  their  Flowers  in  May  and 
Junt  't  and  their  Seeds,  ripen  in^i^- 

The  variegated  Kinds/ arc  pre- 
ferv'd  by  parting  of  their  Roots, 
becaufe  the  Plants  rais'd  from  Seeds 
Would  be  fabjc(fi  to  degenerate, 
and  become  plain.  The  &ft  time 
to  part  them  is  aboat  2dkka$imsst 
that  they  may  take  good  Root  before 
the  cold  Weather  prevents  them. 
Tlieie  fliould  have  a  frefb  light  Soil, 
but  if  it  be  too  rich,  their  Roots 
will  rot  in  Winter,  and  their  Stripes 
will  go  o^. 
POLIUM:  Polcy-Mounttui. 

The  CharaBers  arc} 
It  hath  (t  labiated  Flower,  con- 
pfiing  of  one  Leaf,   whofe  Stamina 
fupplies  the  Place  of  the  Crefi,  the 
Beard  (or  Under -lif)  is  divided  into 
five  Segments,  as  the  Germander  j 
out    of  the    Flower-cup  rifes  the 
Tointal,  attended,  as  it  were,  by  four 
"Embryo' Sy  which  afterwards  Secome 
fi  mmny  Seeds,  fhut  up  in  iki  ISkfWtr" 
M  :  2>  thdk  Markt       it  tuUed^ 
TbM  th$  Werners  0r$  mUBed  intt 
m  Htsd  ufm  tki  Tops  of  the  StM$ 
muiMramtis, 

The  Spteiit  arei 
I.  Folium;  Montanum  Itttetm, 
C.  B.  P.  Yellow  Mountain  Folev. 

%.  Folium  Montanum^  jdoum, 
CI^,^.  White  Foley  Mountain. 

5.  Folium  j  LavenduU  folio, 
C.  B.  P.  Foley  Mountain,  with  a 
J-AFcnder-leaf. 

4*  Folium;  LdvenduU  folio,  an- 
gufiiori,  C.  B.  P.  Foley  Mountain, 
with  a  narrower  Lavender-ieat. 

Folium  j  Fyreniacum,  fupinnm^ 
hedetA  t err ejlris  folio.  Tourn.  Creep- 
ing FyrcnianPff/e^  Moimtain,  with  a 
Srouod-Ivy-I^. 
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6.  PoLtuif}  maritimum,  erccfufn', 
Monfpeliacum.  C.  B.  P.  Upright 
Foley  Mountain  of  Montpclicr. 

7.  Poi.ium;  Montanum,  luteuml 
ftrratisy  angnfliorrhus,  incanis  foliisi 
Barrel  Yellow  Foley  iVountain,  with 
narrow  hoary  ferrated  Leaves. 

There  arc  leveral  other  Species  of 
this  Plant,  which  arc  prclerv'd  in 
ibmc  curious  Boianick  Gardens  for 
Variety ,  but  thole  here  mention'd» 
are  what  t  have  oblerv'd  tni  the 
EngUJh  Gardens. 

'Thefe  Plants  are  all  propagated 
by  planting  their  Cuttings  in  fli 
Bed  of  light  frefli  Earth,  during 
any  of  the  Somraer  Months,  which 
ihottld  be  water'd  and  (haded  until 
they  have  taken  Root;  after  which 
they  will  require  no  other  Culture 
than  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds 
until  Michaelmas ;  when  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  Situa- 
tion, and  mufl:  have  a  very  dry  Soil, 
otherwife  they  are  fubjedi:  to  decay 
in  Winter,  for  they  arc  Natives  of 
warm  Countries  :  but  if  they  are 
plac'd  in  a, dry  Rubbiih,  under  the 
Shelter  of  a  Wall  or  Pale*  thejr  will 
endure  the  C6ld  of  our  ordinaij 
Wuters  very  well.  Thefe  Planti 
produce  their  Flowers  in  June  and 
July,  but  do  rarely  perfcd'  their 
Seeds  in  this  Country.  Their  Flow* 
crs  have  very  little  Beauty  in  them ; 
but  for  their  hoary  Leaves,  and  odd 
Appearance,  a  few  Plants  of  them, 
may  be  admitted  for  Variety.  Tho 
fccond  So.  t  is  us'd  in  Medicine. 

POLYAMTHOSj  vide  Primula 
Veris. 

POLYCALA;  Milk-wort. 

The  Characiers  arc ; 
It  hath  a  Flower  conjifling  6f  C7i$ 
Leaf  of  an  anomalous  Figure,  fer^ 
forated  behind,  bui  dMdU  iuta  t90 
Lips  before  i  the  uppermoft  JJt  is  ii» 
vidid  into  two  Tarts,  ku  the  mukr 
mi$  is  eurioujiy  fringid  ^  M  Af  tli$ 
T  a  imr 
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Utur  Tsri  of  tht  Fhmtr  rifts  th$ 
TobmAt  winch  ^erwurM  Secerns  m 
StmJ  Trmti  tHvuled  into  two  Cells, 
winch  ccntam  ohlong  Seeds ,  the  Frttsf 
is  generally  enclosed  in  the  Flower^ 
eup  which  is  compoj'd  of  Jive  Lenves» 
viz.  three  fmxll  ones,  and  two  larger, 
vhich  afterwards  embrace  the  Fruit 
iike  livings. 

The  Species  arc 

I.  PoLYGALA  j  major,  Cdrulea, 
Tdtern.   Greater  blue  Milkwort. 

1.  PoLYGALA  5  major,  nlha.  Ta- 
vern.   Greater  white  Milkwort. 

3.  PoLYGALAi  vulgaris.  C.  JB.P. 
Common  Milkwort«  with  a  blue 
Flower. 

4*  PoLYGALA  ;  aiSa  Tabem. 
White  common  Milkwort. 

f.  PoLYGALA$  Afi^icana  frutefcens, 
folio  buxi,  fere  maxhno.  OldenL 
Shrubby  African  Milkwort .  with  a 
Box-leaf,  and  a  very  large  Flower. 

The  Four  fir  (I  Specks  arc  found 
wild  in  moift  Meadows  in  divers 
Farts  of  England,  and  are  never 
prciervM  in  Gardens,  except  tor  the 
S^ke  of  Variety  :  However,  I 
thout^ht  proper  to  inlcrt  tliem  in 
this  Place,  to  introduce  the  fifth 
Sort,  which  is  a  beautiful  Plant, 
and  is  worthy  to  be  preferv'd  in  all 
curious  GoUdftions  of  rare  Plants. 

This  is  propagated  hy  Seeds, 
which  (hould  be  lown  upon  a  mo- 
derate Hot-bed  in  th^  Spring;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
fl^ould  be  prick'd  into  rmall  Pots, 
6U'd  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
^ang'd  into  another  Hot- bed,  where 
they  Hiould  be  f!:aded  until  they  have 
taken  Roo*:,  and  often  rct:ci>i'd  with 
Water;  alUr  which  th-v  m  a  ft  have 
Air  given  tlic  n  in  Pioportion  to 
the  Wjrmth  of  the  Sjaion,  and  in 
J:tly  tlvy  may  be  rcmov'd  into  the 
open  Air,  placing  them  in  a  warm 
Situation,  where  they  may  be  fl^cl- 
^'d  from  (Iron^  Winds,  and  in  dry 
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Weather  they  muft  beoftenrefrelh'd 
with  Water:  In  this  Place  thej 
may  remain  until  OBober,  when  the 
Nights  begin  to  be  ftotiji  then 
you  iliould  remove  them  into  the 
Green-Houfe»  placing  them  where 
they  may  have  the  Advantage  ot  the 
free  Air,  when  the  Weather  is  fa- 
vourable enough  to  admit  of  the 
GlalU's  being  open'd,  for  they  only 
require  to  be  protcfbed  from  Froft : 
During  the  Winter  Scafon,  they 
fhould  often  be  refrefli'd  with  Wa- 
ter, but  it  fiiould  not  be  given  to 
them  in  large  Quantities,  which 
will  injure  their  Roots:  In  Summer, 
they  may  be  expos'd  vrtth  M^ks. 
GeramsmSftioc,  in  a  Situation  whae 
they  are  defended  from  ftroog  Wiixlsi 
and  as  their  Roots  incretfc,  fi>  the 
Size  of  their  Pots  (houid  be  inlar^d  i 
but  you  muft  be  very  cautious  not 
to  over-pot  them,  which  is  ia^fi* 
rious  to  all  forts  of  Exotick  Plants. 

The  Earth  in  which  thrfe  Plants 
are  fet,  fhould  be  rich,  frelh,  and 
light,  in  which  they  will  thrive 
exceedingly,  and  continue  in  Flower 
molf  part  of  the  Year,  which  rcn» 
ders  it  very  valuable,  and  if  the 
Scafon  proves  favourable,  the  Seeds 
will  rijpin  very  well}  but  you  muft 
be  careiiil  to  gathar  them  when 
tipe,  otherwife  they  wfll  drop  off 
and  be  loft. 

POLYGON  ATUMs  Sofemoi^s. 

Seal. 

The  ChmraHers  are  j 
The  Flower  cm^ifis  tf  #m  Xm^  h 
tuberofe,  and  expands  at  the  Top  is 
Shape  of  a  Bell,  and  is  divukd  imo 

federal  Segments  the  Ovary,  whUh 
is  JitHittcu  in  the  Center  of  the  Flpwfr, 
becomes  a  foft  gUhular  Mntit^  €tw* 

taiising  roHnaifh  SetJs. 
The  Species  are  -y 

I.  POLYGONATUMJ  UtifoltHm,  tul» 

gare.  C  B.  P.  Commoa  fiacMii* 
Icav'd  Solomon VSeai* 

a.  Pox,Y- 
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i.PoLYGONATuMj  latifolmfn,vul' 
£tn,  atuMm  n^tntibm.  H,  L, 
Common  btMd-teav'd  Sobmon'S' 
Scad,  with  red  Stalks. 

mt,  fm  mMjffre,  C.  B.  P.  Lefler 
ml-Jeav'd  SolomonVSeal,  with  a 
iiger  Flower. 

4,.  PoLYGONATUM;  latifoltttm^fidre 
tflid  odm.  H.  R.  Par.  Broad-lcav'd 
i!omoQ  VSeal,  with  a  double  fwcct- 
iclKng  Flower. 

There  are  fcveral  other  Species  of 
is  Plant,  which  are  prefcrv'd  in 
fanick  Gardens  for  Variety;  but 
tfe  here  mention'd  are  the  prin- 
al  Sorts  cultivated  in  England. 
Vhdc  Plants  arc  eali/y  propagated 
parting  of  their  Roots  in  the 
ing  berore  they  begin  to  fhoot^ 
srving  always  to  prefenre  a  Bud 
ncfa  Off-iet :   They  (hould  be 
ted  foaireih  hght  Earth,  where 
will  thrive  exceedinglyj  but  if 
•  over  rich,  it  will  dcftroy  their 
rs.    The  firfl:  Sort  is  the  moft 
Tion  in  England,  and  is  what 
ZoWegc  has  dire^ed  for  Medi- 
Ule.  ' 
>LYPODIUM;  Polypody. 
The  Characiers  arc  ; 
f  a  Capillary  Plant,  with  oblong 
'  LeaueSy  hauing  a  middle  Rib^ 
joins  them  to  the  Stalks  rnn- 
irough  each  Diii/wn* 
'he  species  are 
oi^YrornvM.  5  vuJgare,  C.  5.  P. 

*oi.YPODiOi| }  majns  ferrMto 
fisrr.  Icpn.   Greater  Polypotfyt 
ferrated  Leaf. 
ot-VPODiuMi  Camiro-Britan- 

pmnu!h  ad  mprgines  laci" 
Rmu.  Syn,  Wdih  F^lyfody^ 
riniatcd  Leaves. 

?  arc  feveral  other  Spertes  of 
If,   which  are  prclcrv'd  in 
jrious  Botanick  Gardens  tor 
but  as  chey  arc  lorciy  cul- 


tivated in  other  Garden."^,  ib  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  enumerate  ihcm  in 
this  Place. 

The  firft  Sort  is  that  which  is 
usM  in  Medicine,  and  is  found  grow- 
ing upon  old  Walls  and  (hady  Banks 
in  divers  Parts  of  EngUnd.  The 
feconJ  fccms  to  be  only  a  Variety 
of  the  firfl,  which  differs  therefrom 
in  being  larger,  and  having  ferratcd 
Leaves.  The  third  Sort  was  brought 
{xomWales,  where  it  grows  in  great 
Plenty,  and  is  the  moll  beautiful  of 
all  the  Sorts.  Thelc  Plants  may  be 
propagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots 
in  the  Spring  before  they  flioot,  and 
fliould  Ic  planted  in  a  very  poor 
moirt  Soil  under  the  Shade  of  a 
Wail,  for  if  they  arc  expos d  to  the 
Sun,  they  will  not  thrive:  Thcf 
chiefly  delight  to  grow  out  of  the 
Joints  of  Walls,  and  old  Buildings, 
out  are  commonly  found  expos'd 
to  the  North. 

POMF.GI^ANATE  i  vide  Punica. 

POMUM  ADAMI  $  vide  Auran- 
tium. 

POPULAGO ,  MirHi  Mory-gold. 
The  Characlers  arc ; 

The  Florvers  confijh  of  feveral 
Leaves,  whifh  are  pLic'd  circularly, 
and  expa.td  in  Form  of  a  Role,  in 
the  Middle  of  -which  rife s  the  Toih^aly 
whi.'h  afterwards  becomes  a  mentbrx- 
naceoHs  Fruity  in  which  there  are  fc' 
Vital  Cellsy  ^  which  are  for  the  mojl 
part  ifftt  dcimwards)  telleSled  int^ 
little  Headsj  and  are  fitU  ef  eblong 
Seeds. 

The  Species  arej 

f .  PopuLAGo;  fibre  majere.  leum, 
Marlh  Marygoid,  with  a  lirgcr 
Flower. 

1.  Pop UL ago;  fioremimre.  Tonm, 
Mufli-Maiygold,  with  a  linaiier 

Flower. 

^.  Fonn.ACiO;  Jlore  plcno.  Tonrn, 
Muiili-Maiy^oid,  Wtih  a  double 
Fiowvr. 

T  3  TIic 
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The  two  firft  Sorts  are  veiy 
common  on  boggy  and  watry 
Places  in  divers  Parts  of  England, 
and  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gar- 
dens :  But  the  third  Sort,  which 
is  a  Variety  from  the  fecond,  is 
preferv'd  in  Gardens  for  its  fine 
double  F'ovveis. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  part- 
ing of  the  Roots  in  Autumn,  and 
muH:  be  planted  on  a  moift  Soil, 
otherwife  the  Flowers  will  not  be 
n-ar  ib  fair,  nor  will  the  Plants 
thrive.  Thefe  are  very  proper  to 
place  in  very  wtt  Parts  of  the  Gar* 
den,  where  few  other  Plants  will 
thrive,  and  will  a^rd  an  agreeable 
Variety  during  their  Scalbn  of  Flow- 
ering, which  is  from  the  Middle  of 
^pril  until  the  latter  End  of  May 
fo  that  they  are  worthy  of  a  Place 
in  every  curious  Fiowcr-Gudcn. 
POPULUS  i  the  Poplar-Tree. 

The  Charaiiers  arcj 
The  Leaves  are  6roaJ,  and  for  she 
fnoft  fart  angultr  ;  the  Male  Trees 
froduce  ajnantaceous  Flowers y  which 
have  many  little  Leaves  and  Apicesy 
but  are  barren  :  The  Jcemule  Trees 
froduce  rnemlranaceoHs  Fods,  "which 
ptju  into  two  TartSy  contni'Hr.g  mahy 
Lee.U,  tvhich  haie  a  lar^e  ^^iaiitity 
cf  Dovon  Hiiijcrmg  to  thei?i,  and  are 
fpU^ded  into  Spikes. 
The  s pedis  are; 
I .  PoPULus  i  Mt^y  mhioriim  fo' 
lih.  a  B.  P.   White  Pc/irfw,  with 
imaller  Leaves.  - 

a.  TppuLUtf  $  m/t  'forihm 

fcli's.  B,  P,  White  FopUry  with 
large  Leaves,  conmcnly  caWd,  The 
Abcle-Trce, 

5.  P  i'VLysj  tremuU^  C.  B.  P, 
Tiie  Trembling  P0pUr,  or  Alpen- 
Tree. ' 

4..  PoPLLUS;  7ii^ra,  C.B.P.  The 
BIa.  k  Pfip!jir-Treey  iy  jomt  faify 
ftiiid,  Tftc  CuctQji*Trcc. 
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f.  PopULUS}  Ma^  folio  ifihsarif 
variegatq.  The  white  fofisr,  witk 
ftrip'd  Leaves. 

Thefe  Trees  may  be  propagated 

either  from  Layers  or  Cuttingj^ 
which  will  readily  take  Root,  as 
alfo  from  Suckers,  which  the  white 
Poplars  fend  up  from  their  Roots 
in  great  Plenty.  The  beft  Time 
for  trafplanting  thefe.  Suckers,  is  in 
OcloSer,  when  their  Leaves  begin  to 
decay.  Thefe  may  be  plac'd  in  a 
Nurfery  for  two  or  three  Years,  to 
get  Strength,  before  they  are  planted 
•ut  where  they  are  deugn'd  to  re- 
main: ^ttt  if  you  intend  to  propar 
eate  them  from  Cuttings,  it  is 
better  to  defqr  the  doinjg  of  that 
until  FiSfnary  i  at  which  time  yoq 
may  plant  Truncheons  of  foiar  or 
five  Feet  long,  thrufting  them  about 
a  Foot  into  the  Ground  :  Theie 
will  readily  take  Root,  and  if  the 
Soil  be  moift  in  which  they  are 
planted,  will  arrive  to  a  cooikieraUe 
Bulk  in  a  few  Years. 

The  black  Poplar  is  not  fo  apttp 
take  Root  from  large  Truncheons, 
therefore  'tis  the  better  Method,  to 
lant  Cuttings  about  a  Foot  and  a 
alf  in  Length,  ihrufting  them  a 
Foot  deep  into  the  Ground :  Thefe 
wiii  take  Root  very  freely,  and  may 
be  afterwards  tranfplantcd  where 
thcjr  aie  to  remain.  This  Sort 
will  ^ow  upon  almoft  any  So:l, 
but  will  thrive  beft  in  moift  Places. 

1  have  planted  Cuttmgt  of  this 
Tree,  which  in  four  ¥eai%  htm 
been  bigger  in  the  Trunk  dm  « 
Man's  Thigh,  and  near  tweiity  Feet 
in  Height,  and  this  upon  n 
indi£Rnrent  Soii^  bi|t  in  a  moift  Sai 
it  is  common  for  thefe  Trees  to 
lliuot  twelve  or  fourteeif  Feet  to  n 
Sea  ion  :  So  that  where  a  PerfiHi 
ha  h  a  mind  to  make  a  Shelter  in  % 
few  Years,  there  is  icarce  any  Trtc 
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proper  for  that  Purpoft  as  this: 
But  they  (hould  not  be  planted  too 
near  the  Pleafurc-Garden,  bccaufc 
the  Down  which  tails  trom  thefc 
Trees  will  make  a  prodigious 
Litter. 

The  White  Sorts,  as  alfo  the 
^r.'Tree,  do  alio  cauie  a  great  Litter 
n  the  Spring,  when  their  Down 
allsoffi  and  tlieir  Roots  bdn^vcry 
pc  to  psodnce  a  large  Quantity  of 
lackers,  raiderf  tkm  unfit  to  be 
tented  near  an  Hoale  or  Garden  s 
at  wlien  tfcey  are  interipers'd  witii 
iier  Trees  In  large  Plantationib 
icj  zBuA  an  agreeable  Variety  i 
leir  Leaves  being  very  white  on 
eir  Uodcrfidcs,  which  when  blown 
itli  the  Wind,  arc  turned  to  Sight. 
A  conlidcrablc  Advantage  may  be 
tain'd  by  planting  thcfe  Trees 
on  moiil  boggy  Soils,  where  few 
icr  Trees  will  thrive:  Many  fuch 
CCS  there  are  in  Englmdy  which 
not,  at  prefent,  bring  in  much 
ney  to  their  Owners;  whereas 
they  were  planted  with  tbefe 
es,  they  would,  in  a  very  tew 
rs,  ovcr-porchaie  the  Ground* 
•  of  all  Expence:  But  there  are 
y  Perlbna  in  EniUmd,  who 
k  iiothiiigt  except  Com,  worth 
vmagx  or  if  they  plant  Tim- 
it  snuft  heOak,  Afi,  or  Elm$ 
if  tJicir  Land  be  not  proper 
dtha  of  tiiefe  it  is  deem'd 
ifirorth}  Whoreasit  the  Nature 
e  Soils  was  cxamin'd,  and  pro- 
MTta  of  Plants  adapted  to  them , 
might  be  very  great  Advan- 
Tjadc  of  fcveral  large  Parcels 
.nd,  which  at  this  time  lie 

;  Wood  of  thefe  Trees,  efpe- 
of  the  ^behy  is  very  good  to 
r  Floors,  where  it  will  laft 
Years  i  and  for  its  exceeding 
neis,  is,  by  many  Pcrfimspre- 
co  Oak  j  it  is  alio  very  proper 
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for  Wainfcoting  of  Rooms,  being 
lefs  fubje£t  to  Iwdl  or  fhrink  than 
moft  other  Sorts  of  Wood :  Bur  for 
Turnery  Ware,  there  i^  no  Wood 
equal  to  this  for  its  exceeding  Whitc- 
ncls,  lb  that  Traysy  Bowh,  and  many 
other  Utenlils  are  mode  df  it  j  and 
the  Bellows-makers  prefer  it  for 
their  Uies  as  do  a]£>  the  Shoe*- 
makerii  not  only  for  Heels,  butalA 
lor  the  Soles  ot  Shoe$ :  It  is  aiib 
very  good  to  make  light  Cartsi  «nd 
the  Poles  are  very  proper  to  iitpport 
Vims,  Hops,  &c.  and  the  Lopping 
will  afford  good  Fuel,  which  io 
many  Countries  is  much  wanted* 

PORRUMj  Leek. 
The  Chara^ers  are ; 

The  Flower  confijls  of  ftx  Tetdls, 
md  is  Jhap'iiy  as  it  werty  like  a  Belli 
in  the  Center  arifes  the  Pointal,  which 
afterwards  becomes  a  rmndifh  Fruity 
divided  into  three  Cellsy  which  corh- 
tain  roundifh  Seeds  :  To  thefe  Notes 
mufi  be  addedy  The  Stamina  are  ge- 
nerally broad,  and  fUty  tnding  irh 
tbr§9  OifilUments  i  of  whUh  the 
mdJU  cm  is  furnijh'd  with  m  Chive  % 
the  FUwrs  are  alfo  gathered  hue 
almofi  gleMar  Bumhes ;  the  Meete 
Mre  leiig,  alindneal,  and  eeatedi  the 
Cests  mmeg  he  flam  UMves. 
The  Sftcks  ext\ 

I.  PoRRUMj  eemmane fapbatum^ 
CB.Pn  The  common  Leek. 

i.  PoRRUMj  feciivumy  lat^oUumm 
C  B.  P.  Broad-leav'd  Leek,  com- 
monly calVdy  The  London  Leek. 

There  are  fomc  oth^:  Species  of 
this  PLnt,  which  grow  wild  in  the 
South  of  France  and  Spain y  but  as 
they  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gar- 
dens, fb  I  fhall  forbear  to  mention 
them  here.  The  two  Sorts  here 
mention'd,  are  by  many  Perfbns 
affirm'd  to  be  the  lame,  both  of 
them  rifing  from  the  lame  Seed; 
but  this  is  what  the  Gardeners  near 
Undm  wiU  not  believe^  for  the/ 
T  4  norn 
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fteyer  fow  the  Seeds  of  the  latter* 
if  they  can  procure  thoie  of  the 
firll  Sort,  there  heing  a  great  1>i& 
ference  in  the  Size  of  the  Head,  or 
principal  Part  of  the  Leek  $  hqt 
whether  hy  long  cultiyating  they 
may  no^  alter,  I  cannot  potitivcly 
affirm,  having  never  ibwn  the  Seeds 
of  the  latter  Sort  above  one  Year. 

Thcle  Plants  are  cultivated  by 
{owing  their  Seeds  in  the  Spring, 
in  the  fame  manner  a«;  was  dire<fted 
for  Onions,  with  which  thcfe  are 
commoniy  lown,  the  two  Sorts  of 
Seeds  being  mix'd  according  to  the 
Proportion  which  is  delir'd  ot 
cither  Sortj  tho'  the  mofl:  common 
Mt^thod  is,  to  mix  an  equal  Quan- 
tity of  both,  for  the  Omons  will 
greatly  out-grow  the  tuki  ui  the 
Spring  J  bu(  theie  beipg.  drawn  o£F 
in  Jnly,  tl^e  Lnhs  will  have  time 
to  grow  large  afterwardf,  lb  that 
there  may  be  a  moderate  Crop  of 
both  Sorts.  The  Managenaent  of 
Zeeks  being  exadUy  the  ume  with 
Onions,  I  Siall  not  repeat  it  in  this 
Place,  but  (hall  only  add,  that  many 
Pcrlbns  do  fbw  their  Leeks  very 
thick  in  Beds  in  the  Spring  i  and 
in  June,  after  fonic  of  their  early 
Crops  arc  taken  oft,  they  dig  up 
the  Ground  and  plant  their  Leeks 
out  thereon,  in  Rows  a  Foot  apart, 
and  fix  Inches  afunuer  in  the  Rows, 
obierving  to  water  them  until  they 
lave  taken  Root  j  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  Qalture,  but 
Co  clear  the  Ground  firom  Weeds: 
The  Leih  thas  planted,  will  grow 
to  a  great  S:ze,  provided  the  Ground 
be  good  I  and  this  Method  is  very 
jp.  opcr  for  fuch  Peribns  who  have 
\xtk  Room. 

If  you  would  five  the  Seeds  of 
this  P!  ln^  s  ou  fhould  make  Choice 
of  Icmc  of  the  largell  and  bcH  you 
have,  which  mull  remain  in  the 
f];^C  whcTf  they  grew,  uncii  F^- 
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hi^rf  i  when  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  in  a  Row:  againft  a  warm 
Hedge,  pale  or  Wall,  atabpiit  eight 
Inches  aiunder  $  and  when  tneir 
Stems  advance,  they  (boold  bp  iiip> 
ported  by  a  String,  to  prevent  their 
being  broke  down,  to  which  they 
are  very  liable,  efpecially  wiien  it 
Head,  and  theclofer  they  are  draws 
to  the  Fence,  in  Autumn,  the  bet- 
ter the  Seeds  will  ripen  ,•  for  it 
fometimcs  happens,  in  cold  Sum* 
mers  or  Auiuuins,  that  t ho fc  which 
grow  in  the  open  Garden,  do  not 
pert'e<fl  their  vSceds  in  this  Countrjr, 
efpcciaily  if  there  fhould  be  llurp 
Fiofls  early  in  Autumn,  which  wiil 
intirely  ipoil  tkc  Seed. 

When  it  is  ripe,  ^which  may  be 
known  by  the  Heads  changmg 
brownj  you  ihoold  cut  off  tbev 
Heads  with  about  a  Foot  or  SBore 
of  the  Stalk  to  each^  and  tie  them 
in  Bundles,  three  or  four  Heads  hi 
e  ich,  and  hang  t^fitn  up  in  a  dry 
Place,  where  they  may  remain  till 
ChriJImas,  or  after,  when  you  may 
thrafh  out  the  Seeds  for  Uie.  The 
Husk  of  ihele  Seeds  is  very  tougb, 
which  renders  it  very  di^cult  to 
get  out  the  Seeds,  therefore  forac 
Peribns  who  have  but  a  fmall  Quan- 
tity, do  rub  it  hard  againll:  a  rough 
Tiic,  which  will  break  the  Husks, 
and  get  the  Seeds  out  better  than 
moll  other  Methods  1  have  known 
u(cd. 

PORTULACA:  PurHanc. 
The  CharM&trs  are» 

TheFUwtr  cwjifts  ofmaiij  Leaves^ 
which  ixpMtd  in  Farm  rf  s  Roie;  mT 
of  whofe  FlpmiT'CHp  (vpkich  conj.jh  d 
Mi  Leaf)  arifes  the  Fcintsl^  mhithk 
tft^ether  with  the  Fhwer-tuf  ir- 
comes  a  Fruit  for  the  mofl  part  Qv*U 
full  €f  pall  Seeds,  and  fitn^d 
wifh  fwo  Shells  or  Musks  at  t9fi  if 
v:h:ch  the  outer  one^  which  was  tb§ 
Im  of  the  FlowtT'CHf  tbiU  T^ms  ffiit 
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k  two,  cpens  frjl  j  and  the  inner  fine, 
vaicb  is  the  Point al  enUrgd,  opens 
douUy  and  tranfverfly,  while 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Plower-cup 
Attheres  to  the  Foot-flalk, 
The  Species  arc  j 
|.  PoRTULACAi  Utifolia,  feu  fa» 
imi.  C  B.  P.  Bcoadrkav'Sd  #r  Gar- 
den Purflaoe. 

f^t fMu  iiar.  Bifi.  Broad-leav'd 
Gatdea  PiiriL^   witti  yellow. 
Leases. 

3.  PoRTOLACA }  angufiifolwy  five 
^Ivefiris.  c.  B.  P.  Narrow-kav'd 
r  Wild  Purikne. 

4.  Portulaca;  Ctira(favica,  folio 
capparidis.  Par,  Bat.  Purflanc  from 
Curaflb,  with  a  Caper-leaf. 

The  hi  ft  Sort  here  mcntion'd,  i.s 
what  the  Gardeners  near  London  do 
chiefly  cultivate  though  the  Ic- 
cond  Sort  docs  very  often  come 
upmix'd  with  the  firft  ^  but  whc- 
tberitisonly  aa  accidental  Variety 
iriling  trom  the  iame  Seeds,  or 
^  the  Seeds  are  promifcuouily 
I  cant  determine  :  Indeed, 
there  is  no  other  Dt£Ference  be- 
tween them,  but  only  the  Colour 
oF  their  Leaves,  £>  that  they  are 
both  equally  good  for  U{e.i  but  the 
S'tta  Sort  having  a  better  Appear- 
is  generally  preferred  in  the 
Markets. 

The  wild  Sort  is  not  a  Native  of 
^fi^Und,  but  grows  plentifully  in 
niiny  warm  Countries  j  where 
^'hcn  it  has  once  obtain'd  fo  as  to 
its  Seeds,  'tis  diiTicult  to  ex- 
tirpate again.  This  is  ii-Uoi-n  us'd, 
though  'tis  not  ditfcrer.t  horn  the 
Carden-kind,  except  la  the  Small- 
flcfs  of  its  Leaves. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  vey  common 
10  moftof  the  warm  Parts  ot  Ame' 
whdrc  it  grows  in  great  Plenty 
upon  the  Shores  and  Rocks  near 
dii;  Sou  Thiis  is  preferv'd  in  fome 


curious  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  it 
a  Plant  of  no  great  Beauty. 

Purf^jne  is  propii;arcd  from  Seeds, 
which  may  be  town  upau  Beds  of 
light  rich  Earth,  during  any  of  the 
Summer  Months  j  but  if  you  intend 
to  have  it  early  in  the  Seaibn,  it 
ihould  be  fi>wn  upon  a  Hot-bed» 
for  It  is  too  tender  to  be  ibwn  im 
the  open  Ahr  before  April,  and  thai 
it  nmft  be  in  a  'warm  Situatkai. 
This  Seed  very  finaU,  lb  that  m 
little  of  if  :will  be  iiifficient  to  ihp- 
ply  a  Faipiljr.  There  is  no  what 
Culture  ywch  this  Plant  requires, 
but  to  kc^  it  clear  from  Weediw 
and  in  dry  Weather  to  water  it 
twice  or  three  times  a  Week.  la 
warm  Weather  this  Plant  will  be 
fit  for  Ufe  in  llx  Weeks  after  fow- 
ing ;  fo  that  in  order  to  continue  a 
SuccelVion  of  this  Plant,  you  fliould 
low  it  at  three  or  tour  different 
Scafjns,  allowing  a  Fortnight  be- 
tween each  Sov/mg,  which  will  be 
fufficient  to  laft  the  whole  Seafon, 
while  it  is  proper  to  be  eaten  j  for 
it  being  of  a  very  cold  Nature,  it 
b  uniafo  to  be  eaten,  except  in  the 
Heat  of  Summer,  in  Bnglandi  for 
which  Reaibn,  it  is  not  to  an/ 
Purpofe  to  ibw  it  upon  a  Hot-bei4 
fmce  it  will  come  early  enough  for. 
Uic  in  the  open  Air. 

PRIMULA  VERIS:  Primiole. 
The  Characlers  are ; 

The  Flower  confifis  of  one  Leaf  | 
the  lower  Part  of  which  is  ttibtilofe^ 
but  the  uppir  Part  expands  itfelfjlat 
in  Form  of  a  Salver,  and  is  cut  into 
feveral  Segments  j  from  the  Flower- 
cup  [which  is  fiftulous)  arifes  the 
Pointali  which,  when  the  Flower  is 
decay 'd,  becomes, an  oblong  Fruit  or 
Htisk,  lying  almoft  amce/il'd  in  the 
Flower-cup,  Mnd  of  em  M  the  Topy  in 
which  is  centain*d  many  romdif)  Seeds 
f^ften^d  to  thi  fUamt^ 

the 
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The  Species  arc; 
1.  Pkimula   Vf.ris  ;  v^dgnris* 
^Mrk.    Common  Primrofe. 

I.  Primula  Veris;  Confiantino- 
folUMTM,  flore  al6o,  Tourn,  Trim- 
rofe  oF  Gxiilantinoplc,  with  a  white 
Flower,  commonly  csUl'd,  The  Paper- 
white  Frimrcfr. 

s.  Pkimula  Vmm  j  ConfUmtm^* 

Mmofi  of  Gonftaattiiople,  with  a 
pale  ddh-oolour'd  Flower. 
4*  Primula  Veusi  Cttt/hmm^ 

folitantiyflori  Jtlnte  fmfMTtc,  Tottm* 
Ifimr^t  ot  Conftaiitiiiople,  with  a 
pale  purple  Flower. 

c.  Primula  Veris  j  Conjfamino' 
foutana,  fore  albo  duplici,  Primrofe 
of  Conftaniinople,  with  a  double 
white  Flower,  commonly  calVd,  The 
Double  Paper- white  Primrofe. 

6.  Primula  VtRUi  vulgaris.fiori 
Mute  furpurto.  Common  Frim- 
r€(e,  with  apale-purple  Flower. 

7.  Pkimula  Vkrisi  vdgMns  fitn 
flm^  Common  Trimrcfit  with  a 
venr  double  Flower. 

8.  Primula  Veris  $  vulgMfisj  jkr$ 
fUno,diluterubente»  Commoniy»i9^ 
r^§t  with  adouble  pale-red  Flower. 

9.  Primula  Veris  j  fmllido  fimrtt 
eUtior.  Clnf.  Common  Pagils,  or 
Cowlli  ps. 

13.  Primula  Veris  i  um6ellata, 
odor  at  Ay  praten/is*  Great  Cowllips 
^  Oxllips. 

II.  Primula  Veris  ;  gemmato 
fare.  H.  Eyfl.   Double  Cowflip,  or 

Hole  in  Hole. 

11.  Primula  Veris  }  aml^era, 
Jbr§  Uiteo  fUw,  oderato.  B, 
Cowfltp  or  Pagil,  with  a  very 
doable  Flower. 

13.  Primula  VsRis  ;  kortenjis^ 
otmSelUtat  cMttlo  &  fio^f  foUofit 
€dfiemeo  major e.  H.L.  Garden  Prim- 
rofe  or  Polyamhus^  with  a  jarfe  red 
Flower* 
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14.  Primula  Veris,*  umhellati, 
edorat£t  hortcnfis,  fimplicis,  'varietas 
uberrima  pro  varietate  jucundiJjoM 
color  is  multiplicis.  Boerlo,  hid. 

There  are  a  great  Variety  of  the 
Garden  Primrofes  or  Poly  ant  hus's^ 
which  are  annually  pioduc'd  from 
Seeds  $  the  Fkywers  of  which  are  fo 
beaatiiiillj  ftrip'd,  and  (ome 
them  have  a  great  Nomber  of 
Flowers  upon  a  Stalk»  ib  that  th^ 
eq^ual  the  AurimUfs  in  the  Bcautj 
Ot  their  Flowers ;  and  as  they  re- 

Suire  bat  little  Culture*  £o  they 
ave,  in  many  Gardens,  obtain'd 
the  Preference  to  moft  other  Spnng 
Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  of  Primrofe  grows 
wild  in  Woods  and  other  fliady 
Places  in  moft  Parts  of  England, 
from  whence  their  Roots  may  be 
ealily  traniplantcd  into  the  Garden  j 
where,  if  they  are  plac'd  under 
Hedges,  and  in  (hady  Walks,  they 
make  a  beautiful  Appearance  early 
in  the  Spring,  whea  few  other 
Pknts  are  in  Flovrer. 

The  bed  Time  to  tranQ>knt  them 
is  at  Michaelmas,  that  their  Roots 
may  have  Strength  to  produce  their 
Flowers  early  in  the  Spring.  Thefc 
delight  in  a  ftrong  rich  Soil,  but 
will  grow  in  almoft  any  fort  of 
Earth,  provided  they  have  a  ihady 
Situation. 

The  lixth,  ftvcnth  and  eighth 
Sorts  are  Varieties  of  the  firfl:,  which 
have  bcenaccidcntally  produced  from 
Seeds :  Thefc  may  be  propagated 
bv  parting  of  their  Roots  at  Mr* 
dmehmh  and  muft  be  treated  as  the 
common  Sort* 

The  ninth  and  tenth  Soits^  do 
alfb  grow  wild  in  the  Meadows  in 
divers  Parts  of  En^Und^  the  Roots 
of  which  are  otten  tranfpbnteil 
into  Gardens,*  where,  if  they  are 
iotermix'd  with  other  early  flower- 
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Ifl^  Planti,  they  afiord  an  agreeable 

Variety. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  Sorts 
arc  Varieties  which  were  produc'd 
from  Seeds  of  the  former  j  but  the 
Jaft  is,  at  prefent,  very  rare  in  Eng- 
lanj,  Thcfc  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  their  Roots  at  Michaelmas^ 
and  fhould  be  planted  on  a  ftrong 
Soily  and  cxpos'd  to  the  Morning- 
Stm. 

The  imral  Varieties  of  Tdfyan^ 
sims*s  are  produc'd  by  lowing  of 
Seeds,  vmck  ihodd  be  iav*d  bom 
fucb  Flowers  as  have  good  Pro- 
perties L  #•  £ich  as  have  large  up- 
liglit  Stems,  producing  many  Flow- 
ers upon  a  Stalk,  the  Flo^vers  larger 
}>e»itifully  fhip'd,  and  that  open  flat: 
From  tlie  Seeds  of  fuch  Flowers, 
there  is  room  to  hope  for  a  great 
Variety  of  good  Sorts. 

Thcie  Seeds  ftiould  be  fbwn  in 
Boxes  fiird  with  light  rich  Earth,  in 
December,  being  very  careful  not  to 
bury  the  Seed  to  deep,  for  if  it  be 
ooiy  cover'd  with  light  Eirth  it 
will  be  fufficient  :  Thcfe  Boxes 
fhould  be  plac'd  where  they  may 
receive  the  Benefit  of  the  Morning- 
Sun  until  ten  of  the  Clock,  but 
mufl  by  no  means  be  cxvo^d  to 
the  Heat  the  Day,  elpccially  when 
the  Plants  begin  to  appear,  for  at 
that  time  one  whole  Day's  Sun  wiU 
iotirely  deftrpy  them :  In  the  Spring, 
if  the  Seafbo  (hould  pro?e  dxy^  you 
muik  ofiten  refrelh  them  with  Wa- 
ter i  zpd  as  the  Heat  increa&s,  Co 
you  (hould  remove  the  Boxes  more 
in  the  Shade,  fye  the  Heat  is  very 
injurious  to  them. 

InMty  thefe  Plants  will  be  flrong 
enough  to  pb.nt  out ;  at  which 
lime  you  fhould  prepare  Ibme  fliady 
Borders,  which  fhould  be  made 
jichj  upon  which  you  niufl  fet  the 
Plants  about  four  Inches  al under, 
puicrvi^  to  w^ca  them  until  ihey 
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have  taken  Root;  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  until 
the  latter  End  of following,* 
when  you  Ihould  prepare  Ibine  Bor- 
ders, which  are  cxpos'd  lo  the  Eaft, 
with  good  light  rich  Earth,  mto 
which  you  mull  tranlpl.nt  your 
TolyanthHs*Sy  placing  them  lix  Inches 
afunder  equally  in  Rows,  obfcrving, 
if  the  Sealbn  proves  dry,  to  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root* 
In  theie  Borders  your  Plants  will 
flower  the  fucceeding  Spring  j  at 
which  time  you  moft  ob&rve  to 
mark  fuch  of  them  which  are  fine^ 
to  preferve,  and  the  reft  may  be 
traniplanted  into  WildernefTes,  and 
other  ihady  Places  in  the  Garden  i 
where,  although  they  arc  not  very 
valuable  Flowers,  they  will  a&>rd- 
an  agreeable  Variety. 

Thofe  which  vou  intend  to  pre- 
ferv^e,  may  be  removed  foon  after 
they  have  done  flowering  (provided 
you  do  not  intend  to  fave  Seeds 
from  them)  and  may  be  then  part- 
ed and  tranfplanted  into  a  frcfh 
Border  of  the  ukc  rich  Eaith,  al- 
lowing them  the  fame  Diftancc  as 
before  j  obfcrving  alfb  to  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root^ 
after  which  they  will  requure  no 
farther  Care,  but  only  to  keep  them 
clean  icom  Weeds;  and  the  follow* 
ing  Spring  they  will  {>roduce  ftrong 
Flowers  i  and  if  the  Kinds  are  good, 
will  be  little  inferior  to  a  Shew  ol 

jfuricula's. 

Theie  Roots  ftiould  be  conftantly 
removed  and  parted  every  Year, 
and  the  Earth  ot  the  Border  changed, 
othci  wiic  they  will  degenerate  and 
lofe  the  grcateft  Pare  of  their 
Beauty. 

If  you  intend  to  favc  Seeds, 
which  is  the  Method  to  obtain  a 
great  Variety,  you  muft  mark  fuch 
of  ihiaii  whichj      I  iaii  betore, 

have 
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liave  good  Properties :  Thefc  fliould 
be,  it  poflfiblc,  feparatcd  from  all 
ordinary  Flowers,  for  if  they  (land 
iurrounded  with  plain  -  colour'd 
Flojvers,  they  will  impregnate  each 
other,  whereby  the  Seeds  of  the 
valuable  Flowers  will  not  be  neai' 
io  good,  as  if  the  Plants  had  been 
Ina  fottrate  Border  where  no  ordi- 
mry  Flowers  grew  i  therefore  the 
beft  Way  is  to  take  out  the  Roots 
of  inch  as  you  do  not  efteem,  Co 
Sm  as  the  Flowers  open,  and  plant 
them  in  another  Place,  that  there 
may  be  none  left  in  the  Border, 
but  fuch  as  you  would  chuie  tor 
Seeds. 

The  Flowers  of  thefl*  fliould  not 
be  gathered,  except  fuch  as  arc  pro- 
duced fmgly  upon  Pedicles,  leaving 
all  luch  as  grow  in  large  Bunches; 
and  if  the  Scalbn  lliould  prove  dry, 
you  muft  now  and  then  refrelh 
them  with  Water,  which  will 
caufe  their  Seeds  to  be  larger  and 
in  greater  Quantity,  than  if  they 
were  intircly  ncgledfccd.  Towards 
the  latter  End  <aidMfthe  Seed  will 
be  ripe,  which  mav  be  eafily 
|:sow»  by  the  Pods  changing 
brawn  and  opening;  fo  that  you 
Ihoold  at  that  Time  look  over  it 
three  times  a  Week,  gathering 
each  time  fuch  of  it  as  is  ripe, 
which  (bould  be  bid  upon  a  Paper 
to  dry,  and  may  then  be  put  up 
until  the  Sea  (on  of  fowing. 

PRIMaOS£-TR££}  vi4{§ 
Onac^ra. 

PRIVET i  T/Ve  Li^uftrum. 

PRUNING  OF  TR  KES  : 
There  is  not  any  Part  oi  Cjirdening, 
which  is  of  more  general  Uie  tiian 
that  of  Prunhj^  ^  and  yet  it  is  very 
rare  to  fee  Fruit-Trccs  skiituiiy 
managed  y  almoft  every  Gardener 
will  pretend  to  be  a  Matter  ot  tiiis 
Bulinefs,  though  there  are  but  few 
who  rightly  underAand' it  i  nor  is 
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it  to  be  learn'd  by  Rote,  but  re- 
quires a  ftridt  Obfervation  of  the 
dilTercnt  manners  of  Growth  of  the 
Icverai  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  j  fomc 
rcciuiring  to  be  raanag'd  one  way, 
and  others  mud  be  treated  in  a 
quite  dilferent  Method,  which  is 
only  to  be  known  horn  carefolhf 
obferving  how  each  Kind  b  na- 
turally di  po5*d  to  produce  its  Frait : 
For  tome  Sorts'  do  produce  thdr 
Fruit  on  the  fame  Year's  Wood,  as 
Vines  i  others  produce  their  Fruit* 
for  the  moft  part,  upon  the  former 
Year's  Wood,  as  TauhtSy 
fines,  &c.  and  others  upon  Curfims 
or  Spurs,  which  are  produced  upon 
Wood  of  three,  four,  or  five  Years 
old,  as  Plumbs,  Pears,  Cherries,  8cc. 
therefore  in  order  to  the  right 
Management  of  Fruit-Trees,  there 
fhould  always  be  Provilion  made 
to  have  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
bearing  Wood,  in  every  Part  of 
the  Trees,  and  at  the  fame  Time, 
theie  (hould  not  be  a  Superfluity  of 
uielefs  Branches,  which  would  ex- 
hanft  the  Strength  of  the  Trceii 
and.  cattle  them  to  decay  in  a  lew 
Years. 

The  Reafbns  which  have  been 
laid  down  for  Prtmmg  of  Fruit- 
Trees,  arc  as  tollow  Firft,  to  pie* 
ierve  Trees  longer  in  a  vigoroDS 

bearing  State  ;  the  fecood  is,  to 

render  the  Trees  more  beautiful  to 
the  Eyci  and  thirdly,  to  caufe  the 
Fruit  to  be  larger  and  better  taflcd. 

I.  It  preferves  a  Tree  longer  in 
a  healthy  bearing  State,  by  PrHning 
otV  all  fuperHuous  Branches,  where- 
by there  are  no  more  left  upon  the 
Tree  than  is  neccflary,  or  that  the 
Roots  can  nourifli  kindly  ib  'hi: 
the  Root  is  not  exhauilcd  lup- 
plying  uieleis  Branches,  which  rouft 
ahcrwaids  be  cur  our,  and  thereby 
conirauently  much  of  the  Sap  es* 
pended  to  no  Parpoie* 

a.  B7 
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1.  67  skOful  Frttmag  of  t  Tkc» 
it  if  reodered  much  more  pleafiog 
to  the  Ejci  hat  I  woold  not  be 
trnderflood  to  be  an  Advocate  for 
:i  Sort  ot  frmmg,  which  I  have 
ieen  too  much  praftis'd  of  late, 
viz.  the  drawing  of  a  regular  Line 
agaiflft  the  Wail,  according  to  the 
Shape  or  Figure  they  would  re- 
duce the  Tree  to,  and  cut  all  the 
Branches,  whether  ftrong  or  weak, 
cxzCtly  to  the  chalk'd  Linej  the 
Abftirdity  of  which  Prafticc,  wul 
foon  appear  to  every  one  who  will 
be  at  the  Pains  of  oblcrving  tiic 
Difference  of  thotc  Branches  Ihoot- 
ing  the  fucceeding  Spring.  Ail 
therefore  that  I  teean  by  rendring 
a  Tret  beautiiiil  is,  that  the  Bran* 
ches  are  all  frm^il  according  to 
thdr  fe?eral  Strengths,  and  are 
oali'd  at  equal  Dilhnces,  in  pro- 
portiofi  to  the  di£Ferent  Sizes  of 
their  Leaves  and  Fruit  and  that 
no  Part  of  the  Wall  (fo  far  as  the 
Trees  are  advanc'd)  be  left  unfur- 
nifhed  with  bearing  Wood.  A 
Tree  well  manag'd,  though  it  does 
not  rcpre(ent  any  regular  Figure, 
yet  will  appear  very  beautiful  to 
the  Sight,  when  it  is  thus  drefs'd 
and  nil  I'd  to  the  Wall. 

3.  Ic  is  of  great  Advantage  to 
the  Fruit;  for  the  cutting  away 
ill  ulclei's  Branches  and  fhortening 
all  the  bearing  Shoots,  according 
to  the  Strength  of  the  Tree,  does 
lender  the  Tree  more  c^ble  to 
aonriAi  tho&  which  are  left  re- 
maining, ib  that  the  Fruit  will  be 
much  larger,  and  better  tafted. 
kad  this  is  the  Advantage  which 
Me  Trees  againft  Waib  or  ETpa- 
iers  bavc,  to  fuch  as  are  Stan- 
lards»  and  are  permitted  to  grow 
u  they  are  naturally  inclined ;  for 
c  is  not  their  l^ing  trained  either 
o  a  Wall  or  Efpalicr,  which  ren- 
Icn  their  Fiuk  £0  much  bccccr 
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than  Standards,  but  becauft  thef 
have  a  kis  Quantity  of  Branches 
and  Fruit  for  their  Roots  to  nou- 
rifh,  and  lb  conicquently  their  Fruit 

will  be  larger  and  better  tafled. 

The  Rcafons  tor  Trming  beiw 
thus  exhibited,  the  next  Thing  it 
the  Method  of  performing  itj  but 
this  being  fully  handled  under  the 
fcveral  Articles  of-  the  different 
Kinds  of  Fruit,  I  fliail  not  repeat 
it  again  in  this  Place,  and  therefore 
fiiall  only  add  Ibme  few  general  In- 
llrudions,  which  arc  neccllary  to 
be  underflood,  in  order  to  the  right 
Managcmcii".  of  Fruit-Trccs. 

There  are  many  Pcrfbns  who 
fuppofc,  that  if  their  Fruit-Trecs 
are  but  kefrt  up  to  the  Wall  or 
palier,  during  the  Summer*ftalbiw 
lb  as  not  to  hang  in  very  great 
Difbrder,  and  in  Wmter  to  eet  m 
Gardener  to  frm$  them,  it  is  tiiffi* 
dent:  But  this  is  a  very  great  Mi- 
flake  j  for  the  greateft  Care  ought 
to  be  employed  about  them  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  Trees  arc  in  vi- 
gorous Growth  j  which  is  the  onl/ 
proper  Sealbn,  to  procure  a  Quan- 
tity of  good  Wood  in  the  different 
Parts  of  the  Tree,  and  to  dilplacc 
all  ufelefs  Branches,  fb  loon  as  they 
are  produced,  whereby  the  Vigour 
of  the  Tree  will  be  intirely  diibi- 
butcd  ro  fuch  Branc  hes  only,  as  are 
delign'd  to  remain,  which  will  ren- 
der them  ilrong,  and  more  capable 
to  produce  good  Fruit ;  whereas,  if 
all  the  Branches  are  permitted  to 
remain,  which  are  produced,  ibme. 
of  the  more  vigorous  will  attraft 
the  greateft  Share  of  the  Sap  front 
the  Tree,  whereby  they  will  be 
too  luxuriant  for  producing  Fruity 
and  the  greateft  Part  of  the  other 
Shoots  will  be  ffarved,  and  render- 
ed ib  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
produce  any  thing  elfe  but  BlolToms 
and  leaves  (as  iuth  been  before- 

mentioned) 
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incntioned)  To  that  it  is  impofTiblc  ceivc  a  very  great  Check,  wjiicb 

for  a  Perfon,  let  him  be  ever  fo  will  caufc  their  Skins   to  gro'v/ 

Well  skill'd  in  Fruit-Trees,  to  rc-  tough,  and  thereby  render  them 

dure  them  into  any  tolerable  Order  kis  delicate.   This  is  to  be  chief- 

by  fVinter-pruning  only,  if  they  are  ly  underftood  of  Scooe-Fruit  and 

wholly  neglected  in  tlie  Spring.  Craves  j  but  Tturs  and  AfpUs  being 

There  are  others*  who  do  not  much  hardier,  do  not  £i£Ger  £ 

intirely  negle£^  their  Trees  during  much,  thought  it  is  a  great  Diiad" 

the  Summer  Seaibn,  as  thole  be-  vantage  to  thoie  alio  to  be  thus 

fore-mentioned  j  but  yet  do  little  managed. 

more  good  to  them  by  what  they  It  mud;  alfb  be  reihark'd,  that 

caU  Smntmr-frumng ;  tor  theie  Per-  Fe^uhes,  NeBarims^  jSfrieteks,  Chet* 

Ions  ne^le^i  their  Trees  at  the  pro-  ries  and  rlumSs,  are  always  in  the 

per  Seafbn,  which  is  in  May,  when  greateft  Vigour,  when  they  arc  the 

their  Shoots  arc  produced,  and  do  lead  maim'd   by  the  Knife  j  for 

only  about  Mi^ww7frf:o  over  them,  where  thcfe  Trees  have  large  Am- 

nailing  in  all  their  Branches,   ex-  putations,  they  are  very  fubjcci  to 

cept  fuch  as  are  produced  fore-  gum  and  decay  j  fo  that  it  is  cer- 

right  from  the  Wall,  which  they  tainly  the  mod  prudent  Method, 

cut  out  J  and  at  the  fame  time  do  carefully  to  rub  off  all  ufelefs  Bwds 

otten  fhorten  moft  of  the  other  when  they  are  firfl:  produced,  and 

Branches}    all   which   is   intirely  pinch  others,  where  new  Shoots 

wrong  Prafticc  j  for  thofe  Bran-  arc  wanted  to  fupply  the  Vacancies 

chcs  which  are  intended  for  bearing  of  the  Wall }  by  which  Managc- 

the  iucceeding  Year,  (hould  pat  be  ment  Trees  may  be  ib  ordered,  as 

ihortened  during  the  Time  of  their  to  want  but  little  of  the  ICiufe  in 

Growth,  which  will  cauie  them  to  Pf^tir-Frmmg,  which  is  the  iincft 

produce  two  lateral  Shoots  from  Way  to  prefbve  tbeie  Trees  lieahh* 

the  Eyes  below  the  Place  where  ful,  and  is  perform'd  with  kfi 

they  were  ftopp'd,  which  Shoots  Trouble  than  the  cooAmoo  Me* 

will  draw  much  of  the  Strength  thod. 

from  the  Buds  of  the  firfl  Shoot,  The  Management  of  Pettrs  and 
whereby  they  are  often  fiat,  and  Apples,  is  much  the  &me  with 
do  not  produce  their  Bloflbms ;  and  thcfe  Trees  in  Summer,  but  in 
it  thole  two  lateral  Shoots  arc  not  Winter  they  muft  be  very  different* 
intirely  cut  away  at  the  IVinter-pru-  ly  pruned  j  tor  as  Reaches  and  Secfu- 
r/mg,  they  will  prove  injurious  to  rines  do,  for  the  moft  part,  produce 
the  Tree.  And  in  this  Method,  their  Fruit  upon  the  tornicr  Year's 
fuffering  thofe  luxuriant  Shoots  to  Wood,  and  thcretbrc  muft  have 
remain  upon  the  Tree  until  MiJ-  their  Branches  fl.orrcned  according 
fummer  before  they  are  diiplaced,  to  their  Strength,  in  order  reproduce 
they  will  exhauft  a  great  Share  of  new  Shoots  tor  the  liiccccd  ngYcir: 
the  Nourifhment  from  the  other  fb  Fears  and  Apples,  on  the  con- 
Branches  (as  was  before  obicnred)  trary,  producing  their  Fruit  upon 
and  by  (hading  the  Fruit  all  the  Curjons  or  Sparst  which  come  out 
Spring  Seaibn,  when  they  are  cut  of  the  Wood  of  five^  fix  or  fetcm 
avray,  and  the  other  Branches  fad-  Years  old|  (hould  not  be  (honcaedL 
cned  to  the  Wall,  the  Fruit  by  be-  becaufe  thereby  thoie  Buda  wlnck 


were  aaturally  diipoied  to  Ibrm 
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thek  Cmfm$  or  SHtrt^  would  pro- 
duce Wood  Branches,  whereby  the 
Trees  would  be  6U'd  with  Wood, 
bat  never  produce  much  Fruit; 
and  as  it  often  happens  that  the 
Bloflbm-Buds  arc  firft  produced  at 
the  Extremity  oF  the  laft  Year's 
Shoot,  fo  by  fhortcning  the  Bran- 
ches, the  Bloflbms  arc  cut  away, 
which  ihould  always  be  caretuily 
avoided. 

There  are  fever al  Authors  who 
have  written  on  the  Subjed^  of 
Thnmng  in  iiich  a  prolix  Manner, 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  %  Leuna 
to  nndcHhod  their  Meaning;  thele 
lisve  ddcribed  the  ieveral  Sorts  of 
Branches  which  are  produced  on 
Fnttt-T^rees  j  ufVooJ-Branches,  Trmt* 
MrsuuhiSf  IneguUr-BrmtchtSy  Falfe- 
Branches,  and  Luxurtant-Branches, 
all  which  they  aflcrt,  every  Pcrlbn 
who  pretends  to  Pruning^  ftiould 
diftinguifh  well :  Whereas  there  is 
nothing  more  in  all  this  but  a  par- 
cel of  Words  to  amufe  the  Rea- 
der, without   any  real  Meaning  \ 
ioT  all  theft  are  comprehended  un- 
der the  Defcription  already  given 
of  huniriant  or  uielels  Branches* 
and  itich  as  are  term'd  uieful  or 
Froit->beariDg  Branches,  and  where 
doe  Que  is  taken  in  the  Spring  of 
the  TeaTy  to  di^lacc  thefe  uleleis 
Blanches  (as  was  before  diredM) 
there  will  be  no  fuch  thing  as  /rre- 
gpilary  frifii  or  luxuriant  Branches, 
at  the  IVinter-Truning therefore  it 
is  to  no  purpofe  to  amufe  People 
with  a  Cant  of  Words,  which  when 
fully  underIlood>  iignity  no- 
thing at  all. 

But  flnce  I  have  explain'd  the 
different  Methods  of  Frumng  the 
federal  Sorts  of  Fmits,  under  their 
Tcff>c€ti9e  Articles,  I  (hall  forbear 
repeating  it  again  in  this  Place;  but 
Ihali  only  give  fbmc  general  Hints 
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for  tlie  ?mung  of  Standard  Fnk* 

Trees,  and  fb  conclude; 

Fird,  you  ihould  never  ihoftcn 
the  Branches  ot  thefe  Trees,  nnlefi 
it  be  where  they  are  very  luxuriant, 
and  grow  irregular  on  one  Side  of 
the  Tree,  attracting  the  grcatcil 
Part  of  the  Sap  of  the  Tree,  where- 
thc  other  Parts  are  unfurnifhcd  with 
Branches,  or  arc  rcndred  very  weak; 
in  which  Cafe  the  Branch  (hould 
be  ihortencd  down  fo  low,  as  is 
neceflary,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
Branches,  to  fill  up  the  Hollow  of 
the  Tree}  butt  this  is  only  to  be 
undcrftood  of  P«Jr«  and  J^ff^t 
which  will  produce  Shoots  from 
Wood  of  three  or  four  Years  old  ; 
whereas  moft  Sorts  of  Stone-Fruit 
will  gum  and  decay,  after  £ich 
Amputations. 

But  from  hence  T  would  not 
have  it  under  flood,  that  I  would 
direft  the  reducing  of  thefe  Trees 
into  an  cxaCl  fphcncal  Figure,  fincc 
there  is  nothing  more  detcflable, 
than  to  fee  a  Tree  (which  if  per- 
mitted to  grow  as  it  is  naturally 
diAos'd,  with  its  Branches  prodv- 
ced  at  proportiooable  Diftanoes,  ac- 
cording to  the  Size  of  the  Fruit} 
by  endeavouring  to  make  it  exa^ 
ly  regular  in  its  Head,  fo  crowded 
with  fmall  weak  Branches,  as  to 
prevent  the  Air  from  paffmg  be* 
tween  them;  which  will  render  it 
incapable  to  produce  Fruit ;  all  that 
I  intend  by  this  flopping  of  luxu- 
riant Branches,  is  only  when  one 
or  two  fuch  happen  on  a  young 
Tree,  where  they  intirely  draw  all 
the  Sap  from  the  weaker  Branches 
and  flarvc  them  j  and  then  it  is 
proper  to  ule  this  Method,  which 
fhoold  be  done  in  dme^  betore  they 
have  exhaufied  the  Roots  too 
much. 

When- 
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Whenever  this  happens  to  Srone- 
Fruit,  which  TufFcr  much  more  by 
cutting  than  the  former  Sorts,  it 
flioultl  be  remedied  by  (lopping  or 
pinching  thole  Shoots  in  the  Spring, 
bcibrc  they  have  obtained  toamajSi 
Vigour  i  whtcii  will  eaiiie  tliem  to 
pufh  but  Side-branches,  whereby 
the  Sap  will  be  diverted  from  at- 
cendiog  too  (aft  to  the  leading 
Branch  i  (as  hath  been  dired^ed  lor 
.  Wall-Trees)  but  this  muft  be  done 
with  Caution,  as  before. 

You  muit  aifo  cut  out  all  dead 
or  decaying  Branches,  which  caufe 
their  Heads  to  look,  very  ragged, 
cfpcciaily  at  the  Time  when  the 
Leaves  arc  upon  the  Tree,  thefe 
being  dcftitute  of  them,  have  but 
a  defpicable  Appearance  ;  befidrs, 
thefe  do  attradi  noxious  Particles 
from  the  Air,  which  are  injurious 
to  the  Trees  >  therefore  the  Iboner 
they  arc  cut  out,  the  better}  in 
^oing  of  this,  YOtt  Itoild  oblcnre 
to  cut  them  clofis  down  to  the 
Place  where  they  were  produced, 
Oith^wife  that  Part  of  the  Branch 
left  will  decay  and  prove  equally 
.  Ji|ir][ful  to  the  Tree;  £or  it  feldom 
liqipeas.  that  when  a  Branch  be- 
gins to  decay,  that  it  does  not  die 
quite  down  to  the  Place  where  it 
.was  produced,  and  if  permitted  to 
remain  long  uncut,  docs  often  in- 
fccfi  fomc  of  the  otber  Parts  of 
the  Tree.  If  the  Br.inches  are  large 
whicli  you  cut  off,  it  wiil  be  very 
proper,  after  having  fmoothcd  the 
cut  Part  exactly  even  with  a  Knite, 
ChilTcl  or  Hatchet,  to  put  on  a  Plai- 
fter  of  grafting  Clay,  which  will 
prevent  the  Wet  from  fbaking  into 
the  Tree,  at  the  wounded  Part. 

All  fuch  Branches  which  run  crofi 
each  o^er,  ihould  alio  be  cut  out; 
for  the&  not  only  occafion  a  Con- 
iufion  in  the  Head  oi  the  Tree,  but 
hf  ijing  over  each  other,  do  rub 
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off  their  Bark  by  their  Motion,  aod 
very  often  occaiion  them  to  cankef, 
to  the  great  Injury  of  the  Treej 
and  on  old  Trees  (eipecially  Apfles) 
there  are  often  young  vigorous 
Shoots  produced  from  the  old  Bran- 
ches near  the  Trunk,  which  grovr 
upright  into  the  Head  of  the  'nmi 
theft  therefore  ihould  carefully  be 
cut  out  every  Year,  left  by  being 
permitted  to  grow,  they  fill  the 
Tree  too  full  of  Wood,  which 
fhould  always  be  guarded  againft 
iince  it  is  impo^Iihle  for  foch  Trees 
to  produce  lb  much,  or  fo  good 
Fruit,  as  thoie  Trees,  whofe  Bran- 
ches grow  at  a  farther  Diftance, 
whereby  the  Sun  and  Air  do  freely 
pafs  between  them,  in  every  Part 
of  the  Tree. 

Thefe  are  all  the  general  Diredi- 
ons  which  are  proper  to  be  givM 
in  this  Place,  iince  not  only  the 
particular  Methods,  but  alio  the 
proper  Seaibos  for  Ftming  all  the 
difterent  Kinds  of  Fruit,  are  fol^ 
•exhibited  under  theur  lereral  Am* 
des. 

PRUNUSi  The  Plamb-Tkee. 
•    The  Q&^r^^frr are; 

73&#  Flower  conjifts  of  five  LeMves, 
wUch  0re  placed  in  a  circtdar  OrJtr, 
and  expand  in  firm  of  a  Rofe ;  frcm 
whofe  Flower-cHp  rifes  the  Immd, 
•which  afterwards  becomes  an  oval  r 
globular  Fruit,  ha-u'mg  a  [oft  flefirj 
Fulp,  jnrroundmg  a  h.\ru  »blcng  Stc-^f. 
for  the  mcfl  part  pointed  \  to  vhur} 
fmuld  be  aduedy  The  Foot-ffalks  art 
long  and  f.eh..i'r,  and  have  i/mt  ajf' 
gle  Fruit  nun  each. 
The  bpccics  arc ; 

I.  Prunus i  fru^u  parvo  frctcc:l 
Tlfum,  The  Jean-hative,  or  White 
Primonlian.  This  is  a  fmall  white 
Plumb,  of  a  clear  yeUow  Gobw 
cover'd  over  with  a  white  ne«r» 
which  cafily  wipes  off|  It  is  a  pre^^ 
ty  good  Bearer,  and  for  tu  oomiag 

raj 
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^cry  early,  defervcs  a  Place  ih  cVi> 
ry  godd  Garden  of  Fruit.  This 
Hpens  the  Beginning  of  ^uly, 
2.  pRUNus  i  frmoH  mMgnot  crafi 

i.  e.  The  early  black  Damask, 
monly  cdVi^  The  Morocco  Flam. 
This  fs  a  pretty  large  Plum  of  a 
round  Shape,  divick'd  with  a  Fur- 
row in  a  Middle  (like  Pefl^ches)  the 
Out-lide  is  o\  a  dark,  bhck  Colour, 
covered  with  a  light  vioict  Biooni ; 
the  Flcfh  is  yellow,  and  pirrs  from 
the  Stone.  It  ripens  in  the  Mid- 
dle of  Jttly. 

5.  Prunus  ;  fruciu  parvot  Julci 
'mtr0  €4mde;  tbttm.  The  little  black 
Damask  Plumb.  This  is  a  fmaU 
black  Plumbs  oovcr'd  orer  with  a 
violet  Bloom  $  the  Juice  is  richly 
fugar'd,  the  Flefli  parts  firom  tHe 
Sronc,  and  it  is  a  good  Bcarcir* 
Kipe  the  Middle  of  Jnly* 

4*  pRUNUs;  frucfn  magnet  dutci, 
Intro  C£rfdeD.  Tourn.  Grof.  Damas  Vl- 
iet  de  ToitrSy  i.  c.  G.cat  Damask 
Violet  of  Tours.  This  is  a  pretty 
large  Plumb,  inclining  to  an  oval 
Shape,  the  Oat-fide  is  of  a  dark 
Blue,  cove;  'd  with  a  Violet  Bloom  i 
tlic  j-jice  is  richly  iligar'd,  and  the 
Fieri)  parts  from  the  Stone  Ripe 
the  Middle  of  '  ' 

r;  PxuNusi  frm^  mmuh  tttn 
hdemte.  The  Orieans  Plumb.  This 
Fruit  is  fb  well  kubWit  to  almoft 
every  I^er{bn,  that  it  is  needlcfs  to 
defcribe  it^  it  is  a  vc^y  plentiful 
Bearer,  which  has  occafion'd  its 
I  eing  fo  generally  planted  by  rhofe 
Parkins  who  fupply  the  Markets 
\v^]'th  Exuiti  but  ic  is  an  indiilcrent 
Plu.ra.  ' 

S.  pRUNUSi  fruSfu  oblongo,  .atro- 
yu^ente.  The  Fothcringham  Plum. 
Til  is  Fruit  is  fomcvvlut  ion;;,  dcep- 
y     f  urrow'd   in   the  M'.ddie the 
FiCili  is  .firm,  and  parts  (rom  the 
•^^oi.  II: 
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j^toncs  the  Juice  is  very  rich.  Thb 
ripens  about  the  Middle  of  Jtdy,  . 

7.  Pn  UK  us  >  fru^H  ntgro^  wh$ 
imrA.Towm.  ^^tti^  Perdrigqn  Fhim^ 
This  is  a  middle-li£*d  Phini*  of 
ad  oval  Shape,  the  Out-fide  is  'oi 
a  very  dark  Colour,  cqvcr'd  over 
v/ith  a  violet  Bkiom  5  the  Flclh  is  firm 
and  full  of  an  excellent  rich  Juice-^ 
this  is  greatly  cftccm'd  by  ttic  Cu- 
riou<;.  Ripe  the  latter  End  of  July. 

8.  Prunus;  fruciu  mAgno  e  vie- 
laceo  r.u^e»te,  jUAvljJimo  ,acchar:itQ, 
Tourn.  The  Violet  Peidrigon  Pium. 
This  is  a  l-irgc  Fruit  rather  round 
tluiL  loi^  oi  a  bludih-rcd  Colour 
on  the  Oot-tiide  j  the  FleOi  is  of  4 
frellOwnflx  Colour,  pretty  £rm,  and 
dofcly  adheres  td  the  Stone;  the 
Juice  IS.  of  an  exonifite  f  ich  Fliv* 
vour.  .This  ripens  tie  £94^  y^'  )'' 

h  JUvefiente.  The  white  Pcrdri- 
gon  Plumb.  This  is  a  .qiiddiiiig 
Plumb,  of  an  oblong  Figure,  the 

Out-fide  is  yellow  ccJvercd  with  Jt 
wliitc  Bloom,  the  Flclh  is  funi  and 
well-tailed,  it  is  a  very  good  Fruit 
to  cat  raw,  or  for  Sweet- meat 
hnving  an  agreeable  Swcctocis 
niix'd  with  an  Acidity. 

10.  PnUNusi  fruiiu  ovatOy  magtw 
rubwtt,  Tourn.  The  Red  Impcriai 
Aumb,  fometimi  cmIUJ,  'the  Red 
Booam  Magpoflu  Thia  \i  a  large 
ovai*^hap*d  Fr|ii^  at  a.  deep  red 
Colour,  covecpdwitH  a  fine  Bloomy 
the  Fiefli  is  vcfj  drxi  ;very  ii^ 
difiereqt  to  It  eaten  rawj  hot  is 
excellent  for  making  Swcet-nieats.: 
This  is  a  great  fiemr.  Ripe  thci 
End  of  7«/y. 

11.  PiJUNU'j  fruHn  ova'to,  mig- 
no  Jiavejcehte.  Tourn.  White  Im* 
penal,  Bonum  Magnum  j  white 
Holland  or  Mjgul  Plum.  This  ii 
a  large  oval-lliap'd  Fruir,  of  a  yel- 
iowjlb  Colour,  powdered  ov-ci  witli 

0  I 
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a  white  Bloom  ;  the  Flefl^  is  firm,  powdcr'd  over  with  a  pearl-colour'd 

and  adheres  clofely  to  the  Stone ;  Bloom  j  the  Flcfh  is  firm  and  thick, 

the  Juice  is  of  an  acid  Tafte,  which  quits  the  Stone,  and  its  Juice  is 

renders  it  unpleafant  to  be  eaten  richly  fugai'dj  ripe  the  Middle  of 

raw  J  but  it  is  very  good  for  Ba-  uiuguft. 

king  or  Sweet-meats;  It  is  a  great       17.  Prukusj  fh^  r^nmdft  »- 

Bearer>  and  is  npe  towards  the  End  gra-purfureo,  majm  itdd,  3>irr». 

of  Au^ufl,  MTrabolan  Pluto.  This  is  a  mid- 

"li/pRUKus;  frtiBu  ovato  ctarur  dle-li%*d  Fruit,  of  a  ground  Shapes 

if.  The  Chcfton  Phifn.  This  is  the  Our-iide  is  a  dark  Purple,  pow- 

a  roiddlc-fi**d  Fruit;  of  an  oval  Fi-  dcr'd  over  with  a  violet  Bloom  j 

gurc,  the  Out-fide  is  of  a  dark  the  Juice  is  very  fwcetj  it  is  lipc 

Blue,  ppwdcr'd  over  with  a  violet  the  Middle  of  Augufl, 
tiooiOj  the  Juice  is  rkh,  and  it  is      18.  Pkunusj  frn&u  r^tmdo  e  zi- 

a  great  Bearer.   Ripe  thi  End  of  riS  ftavefcente,  camt  iur^  JuavtHi- 

<fifU^'  '      •  mo.   The  Green  Gage  Plum.  This 

15  .  VnviiVi ;  fttifffi  maximo,  ro  is  one  of  the  bcft  Plunis  in  B?^- 

fundi  ftavo      dtdci.  Tourn.    Fnine  land  j  it  is  of  a  middle  Size,  round, 

d^Abricot,  i.  e.  The  Apricock  Plum,  and  of  a  yellowifli-grccn  Colour  oo 

This  is  a  large  round  Fruit  of  a  theOut-lide;  the  FlefVi  is  firm,  of 

yellow  Colour  on   the   Out-fide,  a  deep  green  Colour,   and  parts 

powdcrM  over  with  a  white  Bloom  J  from  the  Stone;  rhc  Juice  has  an 

the  Fl  'fli  is  firm   and  dry,  of  a  exceeding  rich  Flavour  i  and  it's  a 

fweet  Talic,  nnd  comes  clean  from  great  Bearer  j  ripe  the  End  of  Ju' 

the  Stone.   This  ripens  the  End  of  h.  This  is  called  Gr$s DunutsVtfi, 

July.  2.  e.  The  GreM  Gran  DmtiMsk,  ia 

14.  Prunus  i  fruBu  fubrMtemU,  Tftinti* 
€x  rubra  &  flavo  rnhct^.  The  Mai-      18.  Prunus;  Jhiffu  AmfgitSSm. 

tre  Claude.   This  is  ia  raiddle-fiz'd  T^mrn.  Rognon  de  Goq;  i.  Cock) 

Fruft,  rather  round'than  lon^  of  a  1[*efticles.  This  is  an  oblong  Fruit, 

fine  mix'd  Colour,  between  Red  deeply  furrowed  in  the  Middle,  fo 

and  Tdlow ;  the  Fle(h  is  firm,  and  as  to  relemble  the  Tefticicsj  it  is 

partrfrom  the  Stone,  and  has  a  de-  of  a  whitifh  Colour  on  the  Out- 

licate  Flavour.  Ripe  the  End  ot  lide,  flrcak'd  with  red ;  the  Fic^ 

of  it  adheres  fi-mly  to  the  StODC, 

15-.  Prunus 5 mbente  dnl-  and  it  is  late  ripe. 
tWtm.  Town.    La  Roche-Courbon,        1 9.  Prunus  \  fruBu  rotun  -o  j£it> 

«r  Diaprce  rouge,  /.  f .  the  Red  Di-  duUiJJ-mo.  Drap  d'Or,  /.  e.  the  Cloth 

aper  Pium.    This  is  a  large  round  of  Gold  Plum.     This  is  a  midiiic- 

Fruit,  of  a  rct'.dilh  Colour,  pow-  fiz'd  Fruit,  of  a  bright  yellow  Co- 

iier'd  over  with  a  violet  Bloom  j  lour,  fpottcd  or  ftrcak'd  \vi:h  red 

the  Flcfii  adheres  clofely  to  the  on  the  Uutfide ;  the  Flefh  is  yclov.'. 

Stone,  and  is  of  a  very  high  Fla-  and  full  of  an  excellent  Jaicej  ilis 

vour  j  ripe  in  the  Beginning  of  a  plentiful  Bearer,  and  npens  ahqoi 

jltiTjijl,  the'End  of  July. 

16.  Paimusi  fntSu  nhmJkt  fi^      ao.  Prunus  s  frttSu  etr^  aimv* 

vefientt.  La  Reine  Qaude,  i,  e.  Thmh  Prune  de  Satnte  CitlieniKi 

Queen  Claudia.  This  is  a  fmall  f.     St.  Catharine  Plum.    This  a 

round  Fruit,  of  a  yellowilh  Colour,  a  large  ovai-ihap'd  Fruity  ibmewkit 
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ht;  the  Outfide  is  of  an  Ambcf 
Colour,  povvder'd  over  with  a  whi- 
tifb  Bloom,  but  the  Ficfli  is  ot  a 
hrigbt  yellow  Colour,  is  dry  and 
firm,  adheres  cJofcly  to  the  Stone, 
aad  has  a  very  agreeable  fwcct 
Tallf.  This  ripens  at  the  End  of 
Juiujl,  and  is  very  fubjedi  to  dry 
upon  the  Tree,  whta  th6  Antuinn 

Soves  warm  «od  drf*  This  mate 
te  Swcet-meati  $  add  is  a  plencifttl 
Bearer. 

11.  Prunus;  fi$t^  iVMto  rmkmH 
iM*  The  Rojal  PJnm.  This  is 
a  lai^  Fniit  of  azi  oval  Shape, 
drawing  to  a  Point  next  the  Stalk  i 
the  Outlide  is  irf*  a  li|ght<>red  Co^ 
lour,  powder'd  over  with  a  whitifli 
Bloom;  the  Flefh  adheres  to  the 
Stone,  and  has  a  fine  fugary  Jukei 
This  ripens  the  End  of  July. 

12.  Prunus  ;  fruclu  parvo  ex  vi- 
riJiJIaveJcente.  Tourn.  La  Mirabellc. 
This  is  a  Imall,  round  Fruir,  of  a 
grccnifli  Yellow  on  the  Outfide  ; 
the  Flcfli  parts  from  the  Stone,  is 
•f  a  bright  ycllo\V  Colour,  and  has 
a  fine  fiigarv  Juice.  This  is  a  great 
Beartr,  and  ripens  the  Beginning 

Prunus  $  BrfgwnUnJis,  frnfkk 
fuvij/im,  Tntm,  Prune  de  Brig* 
the  Brignole  Plum.  Thia 
i«  a  large,  oval*lhap'd  Fruit,  of  a 
ycllowifh  Colour,  mix'd  with  red 
on  the  Outfide }  the  Fkfli  is  of  a 
wight  yellow  Colour,  is  dry,  and 
of  an  exedlenr  rich  Flavour.  This 
f'Pfns  the  Middle  of  Au^uft,  and 
i>  cftecm'd  the  bctt  Pium  fair 
Sweetmeats  yet  knowni 

H-  Prunus 4  frticiM  magna,  e  vie^ 
WW  rnbentey  fervtino.  Tourn,  Ini- 
pctatrice,  i.  e.  the  Emprefs.  This 
tea  large  round  Fruit,  of  a  violet- 
Wi  ColoQr»  very  much  powdered 
^iih  a  whWrn  Blooms  the  FIclh  is 
Iwfr^  cksYes.  to  the  Stonei  and 


\i  of  an  agreeable  Flavour.  Thi^ 
ripens  about  the  Middle  Sipftm^ 

ber. 

If.  Prunus;  fru^  pvMtOt  ma* 
ximo,fi:ivo.  Tourn.  Prune  de  Mon- 
licur,  i.  €,  the  Monfieur  Plum* 
This  is  fometimes  called  the  W^nt' 
wmrth  Plum.  It  is  a  large*  oval- 
ihap'd  Fmiti  *f  a.ydlow  Cokw 
both  withm  tod  yrithoat*  Wf 
m^ch  reiemhUttg  tbe  M$mm  jbing' 
mm\  hue  the  Fieib  cif  this  parts 
from  the  Snme*'  which  the  other 
doth  not.  This  ripens  towards  the 
kUer  End  of  Jn^^  and  is  ver^ 
good  to  preiem^  bot  the  Juice  iS 
too  (harp  to  be  eaten  rawi  it  is  4 
great  Bearer. 

16.  Prunus  j  fruciu  majori  rotun-' 
doy  riihro.  Tourn,  Prune  Cerizette, 
i.e.  the  Cherry  Plum.  This  Fruit 
is  commonly  about  the  Size  of  the 
Ox-heart  Cherry^  is  round,  and  of 
a  red  Colour  j  the  Stalk  is  long, 
like  that  of  a  Cherry,  which  this 
Fruit  fo  much  refcmblcs,  as  not  to 
be  di(linguiihed  (herefrom  at.ibme 
Diilaoee.  The  Bbflbma  6f  thift 
Tree  coitie  ottt  rery  ei|riy  in  the 
Spring,  and  being  teQd^>.mvenr 
vfxm  deftrayVi  bjr  Goldi  jbpt  it  ^> 
finds  ft  very  agreeable  Pn>ipe6l  ia 
the  Spring  i  for  thcfe  Trees,  are  ge* 
nsmlly  covered  with  Flowers,  which 
open  about  the  &me  tifl^e  as  the 
Almonds,  fo  that  when  they  an 
iiltcrmiit'd  therewith,  they  make  a 
beautiful  Appearance  before  many 
other  Sorts  do  put  out :  But  where 
the  Fruit  is  delired,  thcy  ihouid  have 
a  South- Eift  Wall. 

17.  PR'JNUSi  fruSlU  albo,  oblen*' 
giufcitloj  ncido.  Tourn.  The  white 
Pear  Plum.  Thjs  is  a  good  Fruit 
for  Preicrving,  but  is  very  unplca- 
fant  if  eaten  raw  5  it  is  very  late  ripe, 
and  leldom  planted  in  (jhrdens,  uo* 
Iris  for  ScociLS  t*  hu^  usim  tender 
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Sorts  of  Teaches  upon,  for  which 
Purpolc  it  is  efteem'd  the  bcfl  a- 
mongll  all  the  Sorts  of  Plums 
•  iS. .  pRUKus }  Mytellinum.  Park. 
The  Mufclc  Plumb.  This  is  an  ob- 
long, Bat  Plum,  of  a  dark-red  Co- 
lour i  the  Stout  i<a.Iargc,  and  the 
Flcfh  but  very  thitt,  aad  not^  vrvtt 
MeA,  fo'thtt  its  chief  Ule  is-kk 
Stociis,  as  the  fbnner. 

.1^,'  Pk\7^l7&V  fruHH  pMTUt  tlM&l* 

«o.  The  Sc.  Ju-ian  Plum.  This 
is  a  Cvdali  Fruit,  of  ft  dark,  Violet 
Colour,  powder 'd  over  with  a  mea- 
ly Bloom  i  tlie  Fkfh  adheres  clofely 
to  the  Scofte>  and  in  a  6ne  Aurufmi 
will  dry  upon  the  Tree.  The  chief 
Ule  of  this  Plum  is  for  Stocks,  to 
buti  tlic  more  generous  Kuids  of 
Fiums  and  Peaches  upon,  as  alio 
for  the  Jin/xc'lles  Apncock,  which 
v/ill  not  thrive  io  well  upon  any 
other  Stock.  *      •    •  .  > 

50.  Vhusvs;  fyheflrisy  7np.']or.J'^ 
B.  The  Black  Buliacc-Trcc."  This 
grows  wild  in* the  Hedges  in  divers 
Farts'of  Biitand,  and*  is  rarely  cul- 
dvated  in  Gar<leRS< 

J I PR|/Mt;s  I  fyheftris,  frmQu  0kh> 

ire  Mo.  ^Mi  Syn.  The  White 
ullace-lVee.  •  This  grows  wiki,  at 
the  former^  and  ift*  £ldoiii  cultivft* 
nSd  in  Gardens.  t 
31.  Pkun'uS} £fl'vej!rh.  Cer.  Emtu. 
ThcBkidk-thom,  «rSloc-Trec.  This 
B  very  obit*. m on  in  the  Hedg?s  al- 
Jtioft  cvei'y  where;  the  chief  Ufc 
of  this  Tree  is  to  plant  for  Hedges, 
as  Hh'fte-t horny  ^c.  and  being  of 
quick  Crov/ih,  is  very  proper  for 
that  Pur  cole. 

All  the  Sorts  of  rlums  are  'rro- 
pagatcd  by  budding  or  grafting 
them  upon  Crocks  of  r-hc  Mulciey 
I0fite  lear,  i)t.yHliaKj  Bonum  Mag- 
nmmf'  or  ^anv  other  Soits  of  fi«c- 
Ihoochf^  Pwmsy  the-  Manner  of 
Railmg  Sio(»k5-bath  been  al- 
ready exhibited  under  the  Article  of 
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Nur/eries,  therefore  need  not  be  re* 
peated  again  in  this  Place  ;  but  I 
would  obicrve,  that  Budding  is 
much  preferable  to  Grafting,  for 
theic  Sorts  of  Fruit-Trees,  which 
are  very  apt  to  gum,  where-ever 
there  are  ki||e  Wounds  made  urn 
them* 

•  The  Trees  9saM  not  be  more 
thain  one  Year's  Growth  from  the 
Body  when  ihey.  are  txanfplanted, 
for  if  they  are  older,  they  ieldom 
itteceed  ib  wdl,  being  very  iubje£l 
to  canker  j  or  if  they  do  take  wcB 
to  the  Ground ,  commonly  produce 
only  two  or  three  luxuriant  Bran- 
ches; therefore  it  is  much  more 
ad vi (able  to  chufc  young  Plants. 

The  Manner  of  preparing  the 
Ground  (if  for  Walls)  is  the  fame 
as  tor  reaches,  as  is  al(b  the  pru- 
ning the  Roots  and  planting;  and 
therefore  I  fliall  forbear  repeating  it 
again.  The  Diftance  which  theft 
Trees  fliould  be  planted  at,  rauft 
not  be  Icfs  than  fourteen  or  lixteen 
Feet,  and  if  the  Wall  is  low,  they 
ftKmld'  be  pteced  eighteen  Feet  Si* 
fonder, 

Ftttms  (hottki  have  a  middling 
'  neither'  too  wet  and  heavy, 
nor '  over  Itght  and  «dry  ^  to  eithct. 

of  which  Extreams  they  ieldom  do 

well :  And  thofc  Sorts  which  are 
planted  again  ft  Walls,  Hiould  be  pla- 
ced to  an  Eaft  Or  South  Eaft  Af- 
pe^,  which  is  inorc  kindly  to 
thefc  Fruits  than  a  full  South  Af* 
pe^t,  on  which  they  ar<:  liibjed  to 
fhrivcl,  and  be  very  dry,  nnd  ma- 
ny Sorts  will  be  extream  mealy, 
expos 'd  too  much  to  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun ;  but  moft  Sorts  will  ri- 
pen cxtrcamly  vvcii  on  Eipaliers,  if 
rightly  manag'd. 

There  arc  ibrac  Pcrfons  who 
plant  PifOfts  for  Standards,  in  which 
Method  Ibme  of-thft  ordinary  Sorts 
will  bear  very  weU  i  but  then  tbe 
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Fruit  will  not  be  near  fb  fair  as 
thofc  produced  on  Ei'palicrs,  and 
will  be  more  in  danger  of  being 
biuis'd  or  blown  down  by  llrong 
Winds.  The  Diilance  of  piacing 
them  for-  Eipaliers  muil  be  the 
fime  as  agunft  Wills,  as  muft  alio 
thetr  ProBiag  and  Management,  *  ib 
diat  whatever  may  be  hercaftot 
saeaaMd  for  one,  ihould  be  alfi> 
aoderftood  for  both. 

Tlmmt  4o   not .  only  prodim 
their  Fruit  upon  the  M  Yearfs. 
Woody  but  2.\£o  upon  Curibns  or 
Spuria  which  come  out  of  Wood 
that  is  two  or  three  Years  old ;  ib 
that  there  is  not  a  Neccflity  oi 
/liortening  the  Branches,  in  order 
to  obtain  new  Shoots  annually,  in 
every  Part  of  the  Tree  (as  in  rca- 
ches,  Neciar tries,  (^c,  hath  been  di- 
rected) lincc  the  more  thcfe  Trees 
are  pruned,  the  more  luxuriant  they 
grow,  until  the  Strength  of  them 
are  exhaufted,  and  then  they  gum 
and  fpoil :  Therefore  the  fatcft  Mo 
thod  to  manage  the£:  Trees,  is,  to 
in  their  Soots  hortzonudly,  ts 
they  are  produced,  at  equal  Diftan- 
ces,  io  proportion  to  the  Length  of 
thdr  Leaves }  and  where  thm  is 
not  a  Ikfficient  Quantity  of  Bran- 
ches to  fill  up  the  Vacancies  of  the 
Tree,  there  the  Shoots  may  be 
pinch'd  the  Beginning  ot  May  (in 
the  Manner  as  hath  been  dircdcxl 
for  Peaches,      J  which  will  caulc 
them    to    produce    fjme  lateral 
Branches  to  fupply  thole  Places j 
-and  during  the  growing  Seafoa,  all 
foreright  Shoots  fliou:d  be  difpla- 
ccd,  and  fuch  as  are  to  remain  muft 
be  regularly  train'd  in  to  the  Wall 
er  Elpalicr,  which  will  not  only 
render  them  beautiful,  but  alfo  give 
to  each  an  equal  Advantage  of  Sun 
and  Air:  And  hereby  die  Frait 
Mfill  be  always  kept  m  a  du^le, 
glowing  State,  which  they  ieldooi 
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arc,  when  ovcr-Hiatlcd  with  Shootf 
fbme  Part  of  ths  Scaibn,  and  then 
Tuddcnly  expos'd  to  the  Air,  by  the 
taking  otT  or  training  thoic  Branches 
in  their  proper  Polition. 

With  thus  carctully  going  over 
rheie  Trees  in  the  growing  Sc4tbn, 
there  will  be  but  little  Occafion 
for  cutting  them  in  Winter  Fru* 
ning,  which  (as.  I  before  have  fiid} 
is  S  ill  Coniequence  to  all  Sorts  of 
Stone-Fruit:  Beiides*  many  of  theft 
Fruits  do  produce  Bloflbm-bttds,  at 
the  Extremity  of  their  former  Year's 
Shoots  i  fo  thit  when  thoie  are 
fbortencd,  the  Fruit  is  cut  away* 
and  hereby  the  Number  of  Shoots 
is  incrcafcd :  For  whenever  a  Branch 
is  {hortened,  there  is  commonly 
two  or  more  Shoots  produced  from 
the  Eyes  immediately  below  the 
Cut }  fo  that  by  thus  unskilfully 
•Pruning,  many  Pcrfons  crowd  their 
Trees  with  Branches,  and  thereby 
render  what  little  Fruit  the  Trees 
do  produce,  very  fmall  and  ill-tail* 
ed,  which  is  very  commonly  found 
in  teio  many  Gardens*  where  the 
Msnaeer,  perhaps,  thinks  himielf  a 
com|Hete  Mafter  of  bis  BttfiDe& 
'  For  ttochmg  is  more  common*  than 
to  iee  every  Branch  of  a  Fruit* 
Tree  pais  the  Difcipline  of  the 
Knife,  however  agreeable  it  be  to  ' 
the  fever al  Sorts  of  Fruits. 

Thofe  few  Rules  before  laid 
down,  will  be  fufficicnt,  it  due 
Obicrvation  be  join'd  therewith,  to 
inftruft  any  Perfbn  in  the  right 
Mfinagement  of  theie  Sorts  of  Fruit- 
Trccs,  thereiore  I  Jhall  not  Tay  any 
more  on  that  Subjc£f,  kii,  by  mul- 
tiplying Inftruftions,  it  may  ren- 
der it  more  obfcure  to  a  Learner. 

PSEUDO ACACIA  i  Virginian  A- 
cacia,  vul^^. 

The  Chara&en  are) 
It  Imth  ^  paprUotmeeMU  Tkwer, 
from  wbtfi  Ihwer-eup  rifes  tki  Fm» 
U  i  tMl, 
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fgj,  vrappeJ  uf  in  a  fimhriAted 
idembrancy  which  afterwards  becomes 
0  Pod,  opening  i>:to  two  Parts,  in 
which  are  contained  feveral  kidn^^ 
(hi^fd  Seeds. 

The  Species  are ; 

T .  PsEUDOACACiAi  vulgaris. Tmr», 
Common  Virginian  Acacia. 

1.  PstvjDOACAciAi  AmtriuMMfUf* 
tifoliay  fiore  ro/eo*  IPlnm, 

The  firft  of  th:;ie  Trees  is  my 
eommon  in  S»ilmkk  e^iallr  in 
ihc  Gftrdens  near  Lnubm,  where 
•re  leveral  very  large  old  Trcei^ 
which  have  been  fevcral  Years 
teidingi  But  the  fccond  Sort  is» 
at  prcfcnr,  very  rare  in  England, 

Thcfc  Trees  may  be  propagated 
by  fowing  their  Seeds  in  the  Spring, 
upon  a  Bed  of  light  frefli  Earth, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fliouid  be  carefully  ciear'd 
from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Wea* 
ther,  if  they  be  refrefli'd  with  Wa- 
fer, it  will  greatly  promote  their 
Growth-,  in  this  Bed  the  Plants 
(hould  remain  'till  the  latter  End 
of  March  following,  at  which  time 
they  (hould  be  tranijplanted  out  into 
a  Nuriery»  in  Rows,  three  Feet 
aiunder,  aiad  the  Plants  eighteen 
Inches  Dlftance  in  the  Rows*  ob- 
ierving  ro  lay  a  little  Mulch  upon  the 
3ttr€ice  of  the  Ground  about  their 
Roots,  to  prevent  the  Earth's  drying 
too  faft :  Daring  the  Summer  Seafbn 
you  (hould  carefully  clear  'cm  from 
Weed<5,  and  if  they  produce  irregu- 
lar Branchc;,  they  fhould  be  prun'd 
off,  while  youiig.  The  Spring  fol- 
lowing* the  Ground  between  the 
Rows  fhould  be  carefully  du^:,  that 
the  Roots  of  the  Trees  may  the 
more  eafiK'  fvicn.i  thcmicivcs  eve- 
ry Way  ,  and  in  c^ummcr,  the  Weeds 
fl^ould  be  condantly  hoed  down, 
CO  prevent  their  injuring  the  Plants. 

When  the  Trees  have  remained 
in  this  K^rftry  three  Yeasi,  they 


fhould  be  tranfplantcd  where  they 
arc  dciign'd  to  grow;  for  if  they 
arc  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Nur- 
fcry  too  long,  they  will  not  bear 
tranipianting,  their  Roots  creeping 
very  far  jufl  under  the  Surface  of 
the  Eaith,  which,  when  too  much 
cut,  do  icldom  abide  long  in  Vi- 
gour* 

Theie  Trees  are  very  hardv,  in 
refpeA  to  Cold,  hut  they  wiil  not 
endure  to  be  expoied  too  nrach  to 
ftrong  Winds*  whieh  continiuDy 
break  their  brittle  Branches*  and 
render  'em  unfightly ;  Co  that  ma* 
ny  People  h  u  e  n^io6ked  to  culti- 
vate thefe  Trees  on  that  Acoounti 
but  when  they  are  interroizVi  with 
other  large  growing  Trees,  in  great 
Wilderncircs,  they  make  a  beautiful 
Variety,  and  in  they  arc  co» 

vcrcd  with  large  Bunches  ot  £wect* 
fmelling  Flowers. 

Indeed,  I  can't  recommend  them 
for  planting  Avenues,  which  was 
the  great  Ufc  they  were  formerly 
applied  to,  lincc  in  fuch  Phces  ihcy 
would  be  greatly  expofcd  to  Ui« 
Whidi  which  would  cau&  them  to 
have  a  ngsied  Appearance*  by  the 
continual  lhapping  of  their  Bran- 
ches:  Nor  are  they  very  proper  tt 
plant  in  Gardens*  becaale  their 
Roots  do  extend  to  a  great  Di* 
fiance,  and  emaciate  the  Soiii  and 
the  Numbers  of  Sucfeors*  whick 
they  are  apt  to  produce^  itndcr 
them  very  troublefumc  in  open 
Gardens ;  but  for  large  Wilderneflcsi 
tlicy  are  very  proper  i  where,  if 
the  Soil  be  moift,  they  will 
to  a  conliderable  Magnitude. 

1  have  feen  fomc  of  rhefc  Tree* 
upwards  of  forty  Feet  high,  which 
have  divided  at  a  little  Diflancc 
from  the  Ground,  into  three  or 
four  Branches,  each  ot  which  have 
been  CQual  to  a  large  Tree  i  ib  that 
it  (hould  not  be  planted  too  oc^r 
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other  TVce^  left»  by  its^  great 
Growth,  it  overihadows  and  de- 

ttroys  them .  In  many  Gardens  near 
London,  thefe  Trees  have  produced 
good  Seeds,  from  whence  a  g\cat 

S'um!:)cr  of  Plants  have  been  rais'd. 

PSF.UDO-DICTAMNUSi  Ba- 
ibrd-Dittany. 

The  ChMTMStrs  are  i 
It  kMtk  m  isSiMttd  TUmer  conjiflmg 
tf  «ne  Luf^  whofe  Upper  Up  or  Hel' 
met  is  Mrehedt  Muigtntrally  cut  mto 

two  Segments  j  6ut  the  Under-lip  (or 
hoMfd)  is  divided  into  three  farts. 
Out  of  the  Ftmnel'Pyap'd  Flower- cup 
rifes  the  Pointal,  attended  iy  four 
Twbno^s,  rohich  ofterroArds  become 
fo  many  oblong  Stids,  enclosed  in  the 
Flover-cup. 

The  Species  are ; 
T.  PsEODO-DiCTAMNus }  acctabu- 
Vu  MoluccA,  C.  B.  P.  Bal>ard-Dir- 
tany,  with  the  Pan  or  Hollow  of 
Molucca  Bilm. 

2.   PSEU1>0-DICTAMNUS  1  Hi/pOnt- 

€us,  fcrophularia  fiUo,  Totem.  Spa- 
nifh  Baftard-Dittanyy  with  a  Fig- 
wort  Leaf. 

p  PsKuDO-DiCTAMtius  s  Bifpani" 
eust  ampUJfino  f^io,  eaniUmtte 
villo/b.  Tourn.  Spaniih  Balbrd-Dit- 
tany,  with  a  largt>  hoary*  and  hai« 
ry  Leaf. 

4.  Pseudo-dicta MNUS ;  verticil- 
htusy  inodoTHs,  C.  B.  P.  Whoricd 
Baflard-Dirtnny  without  Smell. 

f.  PsLUDO-DiCTAMNUS  i  OritntA- 
liSy  foUh  circinatis.  T.  Cor,  Eaftcrn 
Baft:ird-Dittany,  with  round  Leaves. 

There  are  icveral  other  Varieties 
of  this  Phnr,  which  arc  prefci  vcd 
in  Boranick  Gardens,  but  as  they 
have  little  Beauty  or  Ufc,  io  it  will 
be  needlefs  to  enumerate  them  in 
this  Placed 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  profiga- 
ted  by  Seeds,  parting  of  their  Roots, 
or  Cuttings  i  but  the  two  laft  beaig 
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the  mod  expeditious  Methods,  are ' 
g^enerally  pradis'd.  The  beft  time  ' 

to  tranlplant  and  part  their  Roots 
is  in  the  Spring,  before  they  begin 
to  grov/,  that  the  Off-fets  may  take 
Root  before  the  dry  Weather. 
Thefe  n.ould  be  planted  in  a  poor, 
dry  Soil,  where  they  will  endure 
the  Cold  much  better  than  if  plan- 
ted in  a  richer  Ground.  There  is 
no  great  Beauty  in  thele  Plants,  but 
as  they  are  Ibmctimes  p  refer vcd  by 
curious  Peribns,  I  thought  it  pro- 
per to  mention  them  in  this  Place. 

PSYLUUMi  Fleawort. 
The  CharMSert  are; 

This  Plant  agrees  with  Tlantah 
and  Bucks'hom  Plantain  in  every 
re/pee}»  excepting  that  this  rifes  mf 
with  leafy  Stalks^  mad  divides  into 
many  Branches  y  whereas  both  the 
others  praiuce  their  Flowers  ufoB 
naked  Pedicles, 

The  species  are ; 

1.  Psyllium  j  majusy  ereclumm 
C.  li.  r.  Greater  u prig nt  Fleawort. 

2.  Psyllium  ;  majusy  fupinum, 
C.  B.  P.  Greater  Fleawort,  whoie 
Branches  (pread  to  the  Ground. 

3.  Psylliums  IfuBetmf  fdiit ere» 
tutis.  B,  Indian  Fleawort,  with 
notch'd  Leaves. 

There  are  fcvcral  other  Varictic* 
of  theic  Plants,  diftingutflied  by 
Writers  in  Botany  i  but  lince  they 
are  of  little  Ufc  or  E^auty,  I  (haA 
pafs  'em  by  without  naming. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated 
by  fowing  of  their  Seeds  in  the 
Spring,  on  a  Bed  ot  light  Earth, 
and  when  they  are  come  up  they 
lliouU  be  clcar'd  from  Weeds,  pul- 
Img  out  at  the  iame  time  (bme  of 
the  Plants,  where  they  (land  too 
clofe,  leaving  the  remainuig  ones 
about  eight  or  nine  Inches  aion*' 
dcr  i  after  which  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care,  but  to  clear  \m 
horn  Weeds  i  tod  in  J§mo  they 

U  4.  will 
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Will  flower,  and  their  Seeds  wjll 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  will  alide  two 
or  .tiircc  Years,  provided  they  nrc 
pnapoor,  dry  Soilj  but  the  other 
two  Sorts  pcrifli  every  Year. 

The  irft  Sort,  wliich  is  tl^  mod. 
cpmmqn,  i$  n&d  ia  Medicine ;  'but 
the  otbinr  two  are  iper  tt(e(!|  m 

PTARMICAi  Sneezwort, 

The  Chaifticlers  arc ; 
It  hath  raJkied  Flowers^  wlafe 
Disk  ^Jifts  of  many  Flortts,  hut  fhe 
Bonier s  are  compQi'^d  of  half  Floret S  y 
the  Embryo's  are  lodg'tl  m  the  'Ftow- 
er-cnp,  wh^ch  is  fcaly^  each  of  which 
kicomes  one  flender  Seed* 

The  Species  arc; 
"  I.  ^TAUMICAi  -vulgaris,  folio  Ion- 
go,  ferrato,  fiore  albo.  J.  B.  Qomj 
XKon  Snceiwort,  with  a  long  icrr 
tatcd  Leaf,  and  a  white  Flower. 

a.  PtarmicA)  vulgaris,  fiore  pie* 
99.'  Clsff  Hifi,  Common  Sncczwort, 
with  a  double  Flower,  |>y  ibmle 
r4tfy  Double  Pellitory. 

*  5.  Ptarmica  }  folus  profundi  fer^ 
ratisy  late  viriSbus,  elatior,  H,  L* 
Taller  Sncezwort,  with  broad  green 
Leaves  deeply  (er rated. 

'  4.  Ptaumica  ;  Alpina,  inranls, 
^rrfi:is,  fciii:.  H.  L.    Alpine  Sncez,- 
ifvort,  wiih  hoary  Icnatcd  leaves. 

*  f.  PT;.u\r.>.A  i  uicvr.a,  piunuUs 
trtflntis.  T.  Qr.  Ho.ry  Sntezworr, 
with  c! .itcd  Leaves.    *  • 

The  firfc  ot  thcfc  Plants  is  very 
common  upon  Heaths  antl  in  (bady 
Places  in  divert -Parts  of  Engiani 
and  is  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens, 
This  is  the  Sort  c^irt£icd  for  Me- 
dicinal U{e  in  the  College  DtfpeKjk' 
tery, 

'  The  ftcond  Sort  is  a  Variety  of 

the  firfr,  v/hich  w^:  acr-rdcnta'iy 
obl.vir/d  :  The  Flowers  ot  this  ICind 
ire  very  vl'>ul  Ic,  anJ  generally  pro- 
auqcil  ia  Inr^c  Bunches  ^  which^ 

•       !.  .«'•••      •  'H, 
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together  with  its  long  Continu- 
ance io  Flower,  renders  it  worthy 
ot  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden. 
This  Sort  propagates  it  fcif  very 
faft  by  its  Roots,  which  fpreid  ve- 
ry far  under  Ground,  fo  that  it 
(hpuld  not  be  planted  too  near  o- 
ther  PiantSj  leir  it  over-run  aood  dc* 
llroy  them* 

The  bc(b  time  to  tranfplant  theio 
Roots  is  in  Autumn*  that  tliej 
may  take  Root  before  Winters  i« 
thai:  they  will  be  in  no  Danger  ol 
fuffering  from  Drought  the  Spring 
following  i  and  will  be  capable  ot 
producing  ilrongcr  Stalks,  and  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Flowers. 

This  P.'ant  always  makes  the 
bcfl  Appearance  when  its  Kcioti 
arc  confined  ;  becaufe,  when  they 
arc  fufTjrcd  to  Iprcad,  the  Stalks 
come  up  thin  and  ftraggling,  and 
the  greatcft  Beauty  of  it  is,  to  fee 
it  ^row  dofc  in  large  Ti^s,  for 
which  Realbn  many  Pcribns  chut^ 
to  plant  it  in  Pots,  fill'd  with  light; 
Tandy  Earth,  in  which,  if  they  ar^ 
duly  watcr*d  in  dry  Weather,  they 
wili  thri'.  c  exceedingly,  and  roak^ 
a  very  handfonic  Appearance.  It 
is  alio  very  proper  to  plant  on 
fuch  Bordcis  as  arc  gravelly  and 
poor  (on  which  few  o'her  rhingi 
will  thrive)  where  the  Roots  ot 
this  riant  will  be  confined,  more 
than  if  planted  in  a  better  Soi|| 
and  they  will  flower  very  well.  • 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  arc 
ieldoni  pre(crved  in  Flowcr-Gar- 
deas,  being  Plants  of  little  Beiiuty', 
THefc  may  be  propagated  by  part- 
ing their  Roots,  either  in  Spring 
or  Aut\imn,  and  will  grow  upon 
ilmoft  iiny  Soil,  of  in  any  Situa* 
tion; 

The  ^if'h  Sort  was  brought  from 

t'le  Lciunt  by  Monlieur  Tourneferit 
I  ut  WIS  Inown  lOiig  before:  Ma- 
ny of  the  vW  toanifls  were  ot 

:  *  •  pDipioA, 
^  ^    .  ill 
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opinion,  that  the  Seeds  of  this  Stamina  ihfld  out  iioxn  the  Fk>w« 

Plant  was  the  Semen  Santouicum  of  crs. 

tlic Shops;  but  it  is  now  generally  5.  PELUGiuMi  angufiifolium.  C. 
believed  to  be  the  Sccd<;  ot  Ibme  B.  P.  Narrow-lcav*d  Penny-Royal, 
other  Plant  of  that    Rind.    But  4.  PuLEGiuMj  an^ujiifolium,  Jlore 
however,  this  Plant  defer  vcs  a  Place  aUo.  H.  R.  Piir.  Narrow-leav'd 
io  orery  good  Garden,  for  the  Va*  Penny- Roy al^  with  a  white  Flow- 
riety  of  its  filver-colour*d  Leavest  ac«  ^ 
together  with  its  long  OmtiniiaBCc  The  ficft  of  the(e  Planti  j$  voj 
io  flower.  common  on  moid  Heaths  in.dhrcrs 
It  may  he  propagated  by  plant-  Parts  of  B(giMn/.  This  as  die  Soit 
log  CottingSy  during  any  of  the  recommended  by  the  Phyficians  foi^ 
Summer  Months,  upon  a  Bed  of  Mcd.cinalOle:  But  the  Iccond  Sort, 
iigbt,  frefh  Earth,  obicrving  to  war  although  not  a  Native  of  Ei^Umd, 
tor  and  (hade  them  until  tncy  have  hath  obta  n'd  in  tlie Gardens,  where 
taken  Root;  after  which  they  will  Medicinal  Plants  are  cultivated,  lb 
require  no  farther  Care,  but  only  much  as  to  have  quite  fupcrleded 
to  clear  them  from  Weeds,  until  the  other  in  the  Markets,  for  its 
SfffemSer  following  j   when  they  upright  Growth,  early  Flowering, 
fhouid  be  carefully  tnkcn  up,  pre-  and  mure   beautiful   Appearance ; 
Icrving  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  the  Roots  but  whether  it  is  equally  good  for 
pf  each  Plant,   and  planted  in  a  Ufe,  I  flull  leave  to  t  hole  to  whole 
warm  dry  Situation ;  and  if  it  be  Province  it  more  immediately  bo- 
on a  poor  gravelly  or  rubbifhing  longs  to  examine. 
Soil,  they   will  endure  the  Cold  The  third  Sort  is  alio  rccom- 
bcttcr,  aivd  make  much  more  beau-  mended  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine: 
liy  Plants,  This  Sort  feldom  per-  This  is  not  of  En^Ufi  Growth,  but 
icfts  Se^jds  tn  England.  is  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  very 
'  PDLEGIUM  i  Penny-Royal  or  well  if  planted  on  a  moid  Soil  ^  as 
hdding-Grais.  .will  alio  the  fourth  Sort,  which  is 
The  dfMTM^s  are)  only  a  Variety  of  the  third,  from 
J$  hub  0  Miated  Tlowfr^  con-  which  it  difos  in  nothing  but  the 
^Sag  of  one  Leaf,  whofe  Uppir^Uf  Colour  of  its  Flowers. 
(tr  Crift)  is  iptire,  tut  the  Lowers  AH  theie  Pi  inrs  propagate  them* 
(cr  BiMfd)  is  divided  imo  tttree  fclvcs  very  fail  by  their  Branches 
}Mrts%  0Mi      the  Flower- cup  rifis  trailing  upon  the  Ground,  which 
fhe  Tointal^  attended  by  four  Em-  emit  Roots  at  every  Joint,  and  fa- 
jfryoV,  which  aftcrn^nttis  become  fo  ftcn  thcn-iftivcs  into  the  Earth,  and 
Ptar^  Seeds  \  to  which  77uiy  he  aducd^  lend  ibrth  new  Branches;  lo  that 
Tnat  the  Eleven  grow  in  Jhort  thick  no  more  is  required  in  their  Cul- 
Whorlcs.                                     ■  ture,  than  to  cut  olF  any  of  thcic 
The  Species  are;  rooted  Branches,  and  plant  them 
1.  PuLEGiuMi  latifolitim.  C.B.V.  out  in  frclli  Beds,  allowing  them  at 
Common  or  broad-icav'd  Penny-  kaft  a  I  oot  from  Plant  to  Plant  c* 
KoyaL  very  Way,   that  they  may  have 

i.  PuLEGiUM  i  Hlfpanicum,  erec-  Room  to  grow. 

turn,  flaminUus  fiarum  extantUtts,  The  beS  Time  for  this  Work  is 

Upright  Spanifh Penny  R.)yal,whoic  in  SeftemSer,  that  the  Plants  may 

» .  t  .... 
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bcTOOtcd  before  Winter;  for  if  the 
old  Roots  arc  permitted  to  remain 
fo  ciofc  together,  as  they  generally 
grow  in  the  Compif^  of  a  Year, 
they  arc  Aibjcck  to  ror  m  Winter  i 
belitics,  the  young  Plants  will  be 
much  ftrongcr,  and  proJucc  a  lar- 
ger Crop  the  fuccceding  Suronaer 
tliati  if  thev  were  remove)  in  the 
Spring.  Thefe  Pbiitf  do  all  We  a 
motft  ftrong  Soil,  in  which  they 
will  Aourifh  exceedingly. 

PUI.MONARIAj  Lungwort. 
The  Ckaracfers  are  ; 

Tfje  Flower  emjijls  of  one  L  eaf,  rchich 
h P}tifdlihea  Tunnel^  tohofeuffer  Part 
is  eut  into  fever al  Segmrnts from 
its  fflitlous  Flower-rup,  ychich  is  for 
the  mofi  fart  pentagonaly  rifes  the 
TointJil,  enconjp.t.  yj  by  four  Tnibryo's, 
which  afterrfiunis  become  fo  manj 
Seeds  enclosed  in  the  Flower-cuf, 
The  Species  arej 

1.  PoLMONARiA}  vulgMris,  rmum-' 
lofo  foil;  Cluf  Htfi,  Common  fpot- 
ted  Lungwort,  ly  ftm  cmIPU  Sage 
of  Jcruuleoi,  Mod  Jcruialem  Cow* 
flip. 

1.  PuLMONAHiA }  majoT,  ntH  nrn* 
tnlofa.  J.  B,  Greater  Lungwort, 
without  Spots. 

5.  Pm.mokaria  ;  foWh  cchii.  l  ab. 
Jc.  Lui);;wort,  with  Leaves  iik.c 
Vipers- Uugiois. 

4.  Pt'Iaionaima  i  fTjaximn,  fcliis 
tsunji  jaccharo  incnifjitr.' .  I'luk.  Vhyt, 
(»rc.it'.n  Lungwort  witU  Lcavco  ve- 
ry much  Ipottcd. 

There  arc  ieveral  other  Species  of 
this  Plant  which  are  prelervVl  in 
eorious  Betannk  Gird^ns  for  Varie- 
tv;  but  tho(e  here  mentioned  are 
tke  principal  Kin  ^:  '.vhich  arc  cul- 
tivated in  the  F.nglijh  Gjrdcns. 

The  tirft  Sort  is  us\i  in  Medi- 
cine at  a  Vuincrary  M'  .1  ,  hur  is  by 
many  People  proiorv'd  jn  r,  u'^.^  ns  5 
as  a)L'  ailu  the,  ilncc  otiy.-r  Si)rt:., 
lor  the  Vitiiciy  oi  ihcir  j^->oncd 
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Leader,  and  pretty  Bunches  of  blue 

Flowers. 

Thcfc  Plants  may  be  cultivated 
by  parr  n^  of  their  Roots,  v/hich 
may  be  done  either  in  the  Spring 
or  Autumn  i  but  if  the  Ground  be 
moift  into  which  they  are  planted, 
it  is  better  to*  be  done  in  the 
Spring,  ocherwiie  the  Autumn  is 
tne  moft  preferable  Seaibn,  that  tlie 
Plants  may  be  well  rooted  before 
the  dry  Weather  comes  on  in  the 
Spring,  which  will  cauie  them  to 
flower  much  ftrongcr. 

The  Soil  in  which  they  are  plan- 
ted, (hould  not  be  rich,  but  rather 
a  freOi,  light,  (andy  Ground,  in 
which  they  will  thrive  much  bet- 
ter than  in  a  richer  Soil,  in  which 
they  are  very  fubjcdl  to  rot  in 
Winter.  The  fourth  Sort  makes 
the  bcft  Appearance  of  all  the  Kinds, 
and  is  very  hardy,  will  grow  either 
in  Sun  or  Shade,  and,  taking  up 
little  Room,  is  worthy  of  a  Pbce 
in  every  good  Garden  for  the  Sake 
of  Vanety. 

PULSATILLA  ;  Pafquc-Flowcr. 

The  Characiers  arc; 

The  Flower  conffts  of  fever al  Leaves ^ 
which  are  plac'd  irt  a  circular  Order, 
and  expand  in  Form  of  a  Roic;  out 
of  the  Middle  of  which  rifes  a  Toin- 
talt  hefett  for  the  mofi  farty  wUh 
Chives  i  •mhich  afterwards  becomes  s 
Fruit,  in  which  the  Seeis  mn  x*- 
ther^d,  as  it  were,  into  a  littU  Heait 
each  ending  in  a  fmaU  Hair: 
which  tifuft  be  added,  S§m9  little 
Leaves  encempa^n^  the  Pedicle  heleiw 
the  Flower,  as  in  the  Anemone  i 
from  which  the  Pafque-F/^ir^r  dif* 
fers,  in  the  Seed  ending  he  a  Tail, 
The  Species  are  i 

I.  Pulsatilla;  felio  cr^jJTorej  & 
P7A'ore  f  ore,  C.  B.  P.  Pnfquc-FioW- 

cr,  wirf)  thicker  Leaver  and  a  lar- 
g;:i  i  iowcr. 

a.  PutsA- 
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s.  Pulsatilla  ;  fiore  vkUm, 
JufUdfarrMato.  H.R.PAr.  Pafque- 
Fbwer,  with  a  double-finag'd  Vio- 
kt-colour'd  Flower. 

5.  Pulsatilla  5  Jiore  minore  m- 
gricunte.  C.  B.  P.  Pafquc  Flower, 
with  a  fmallcr  darker  Flower. 

4.  Pulsatilla  ;  Jhre  rubra  06- 
tu/b.  C.  B.  P.  Red  Paique- Flower. 

5*.  Pulsatilla  fore  alio,  C.  B,  P. 
White  PafquctFlower. 

6.  Pulsatillas  UtteM^  Apu  bw^ 
tmps  fili0.  C,  £•  F«  Yellow  Palqiie- 
Fh>wcr,  with  a  Leaf  of  Gardca 

7.  Pulsatilla  i  Uttis,  jtipbtSf 
h^iAr.  C.  B.  P.   Yellow  hairy 

pAlquc-Flower  of  the  Alps. 

The  (irfl:  of  thefe  Plants  is  com- 
mon in  dirers  Parts  of  EnglanJy 
it  grows  in  great  Plenty  on  Gog- 
magog'HillSf  on  the  Left-hand  of 
the  Highway  leading  from  Cam- 
bridge  to  Haver :l,  jaft  on  the  Top 
of  the  Hill  J  alio  about  HiUerflmm, 
fix  Miles  from  Cambridge  i  and  on 
Bemack-Heath,  not  tar  trom  Stam- 
ford;  and  on  Southrop-Common,  ad- 
joining thereto  j  alfo  on  mountain- 
ous and  dry  Paftuies,  juft  by  LeMd- 
jkne-Hall,  near  PontefraS  in  X»k' 
fare.  It  flowers  about  the  £ad  of 
M»d»  or  Beginning  of  -^f^- 

The  other  Sorts  are  le&  common 
in  iHgUmdt  being  all  of  them  Na* 
tires  ot  other  Countries,  and  are 
only  to  be  met  with  in  fbmc  cu- 
rious Girdeos  in  Enghndy  where 
they  are  cultivated  for  the  Beauty  of 
their  Flowers. 

Thefc  Plants  may  be  propagated 
by  Seed,  which  (liould  be  iown  in 
Boxes  or  Pots,  fill*d  with  very  light 
findy  Earth  obfcrving  not  to 
cover  the  Seeds  too  deep  with 
Mould,  which  will  prevent  their 
Riling,  for  they  require  no  more 
than  juft  to  be  covcr'd.  Thefe 
)^xc&  iboul4  be  placed  where  chcy 
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may  have  the  Morning  Son  until 
ten  of  the  Ciocic,  but  muft  be 
skrecn'd  from  it  in  the  Heat  of  the 

Dayi  and  if  the  Scifon  proves  dry, 
the  Earth  Oiould  be  often  rcfreflVd 
with  Water.  The  beft  Time  for 
fowing  of  thefe  Seeds  is  in  July, 
fbon  ahcr  they  arc  ripe,  for  it  rhcy 
are  kept  till  Spring  they  ieuium 
grow. 

Theie  Boxes  or  Pots,  in  which 
the  Seeds  are  ibwn,  (hould  remain 
m  this  (hady  Sttnadon  until  the 
Beginning  of  OSohr,  when  tbejr 
fliouki  be  remov'd  where  tbe^  may 
enjoy  the  full  Sun  during  the  Winter 
SaUbn :  About  the  Beginning  of 
idarck  the  Plants  will  begin  to  ap- 
pear; at  which  Time  the  Boxes 
ihottld  be  again  remov'd  where 
they  may  have  only  the  Forenoon 
Sun,  for  if  they  arc  too  much  cxw 
pos'd  to  the  Heat,  the  young  Plants 
will  die  away:  They  fhould  alfo  be 
rcfrefli'd  with  Water  in  dry  Wea- 
ther, which  will  greatly  promote 
their  Growth;  and  they  muft  Ijc 
carefully  preferv'd  from  Weeds, 
which  if  lufter*d  to  grow  amongft 
them,  will  in  a  (horc  Time  dcftroy. 
them. 

When  the  Leaves  of  theSt  Plants 
are  tntlrely  decayed  (which  is  com- 
monly in  Jftly)  you  (honid  then 
take  up  all  the  Roots,  which  being 
nearly  of  the  Colour  of  the  Ground* 
will  be  difficult  to  find  while  fmall; 
therefore  you  fliould  pais  the  Earth 
through  a  tne  Wire  Sieve,  which  is 
the  beft  Method  to  feparate  the 
Roots  from  the  Karth  (but  notwith- 
ftanding  all  poflible  Cite  taken,  yet 
there  will  be  many  fmall  Roots  left; 
Co  that  the  Earth  ftiould  either  be 
put  into  the  Boxes  again,  or  fpread 
upon  a  B^d  of  light  Earth,  to  {ee 
what  Plants  will  ariie  out  of  it  the 
fucceeding  Year :)  The  Roots  being 
taken  up,  ihould  be  immediately 

planted 
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pltntcd  again  on  Beds  of  light,  frefh, 
iandy  Earth,  about  three  or  four 
Inches  afundcr,  covering  them  about 
three  Inches  thick  with  the  lame 
light  Eirth.  The  Spring  following, 
moft  of  theic  Plants  will  produce 
Flowers,  but  they  will  not  fo 
large  and  fair,  as  in  the  luc- 
ceoiing  Years,  when  the  Roots  are 
larger. 

Tbey  may  al(b  be  propagated  by 
parting  of  thdr  Roots  j  the  bcft 
Time  for  which  is  io  July  or 
Auguj^y  when  their  Leaves  are  in- 
tiiely  decayM*  for  if  they  are 
jnov'd  while  their  Leaves  remain 
frefh,  the  Roots  do  commonly  rot; 
thefe  Roots  being  ibmewhat  like 
thofe  of  AnemonUs,  may  be  divided 
into  ievcral  Tubers  or  Heads,  but 
ihould  not  be  parted  too  fmall, 
which  will  occalion  their  Flowers 
to  be  very  weak  and  but  few  in 
Number:  They  mud  always  be 
planted  in  a  trcfh,  undung'd  Soil, 
and  fliould  have  an  open  Situation ; 
nor  fhould  the  Roots  be  tranfplantcd 
oftener  than  every  other  Year,  if 
you  delign  to  have  them  produce 
.ftrong  Flowers:  But  the  Earth 
upon  the  Surface  of  the  Beds 
(hould  be  refrcfh'd  at  leaft  once  a 
Year,  which  will  greatly  encourage 
tlie  Roots* 

PUMPIONi  vUe  Pfrpo. 

PU  N IC A  :  The  Pomegranate^ 
Tree. 

The  ChufacffT!  arc ; 

The  Flower  con/ifts  of  many  Leaves^ 
flac'd  in  n  circular  Order,  rvhich  do 
expztid  in  Form  of  a  Rofc,  tvhflfe 
Bell-fi}ap*:i  wultifid  I'loircr-ruff  affer- 
'sPiXrds  becomes  n  globrJar  Fruity 
hiivi'ig  a  thick,  fmcoth,  brittle  Rind^ 
and  is  divided  iyito  [evernl  (^el/sy 
which  corJain  obicn^.  hard  ieeds, 
Jurrounded  with  a.  [oft  Pulf. 
The.  Species  ji  c  i 

I.  PuKicA }        malum  Grana* 
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turn  ferf.  c^^lp.  The  Gpmmo^ 
Pomegranate. 

a.  Punic  A  ;  fruciti  d/tlci,  loum* 
The  Sweet  Pomegranate. 

3.  PuNicAi  fylvejhis.  Card*  Hifl% 
The  Wild  Pomegranate. 

4..  PuNicA  j  Jlore  plena,  majore^ 
Teurn,  The  Doubic^flowcr'd  Pome* 
granatc. 

p  Pumica  $  Jkmmmu^^  umu$, 
fern  bmmtUtM,  Tmm.  The  Ame* 
ncan  Dwarf  Pomegranate. 

The  firft  of  theie  Trees  Is  now 
prctty.common  In  the  Et^lifiGu't 
dens,  where  formerlv  it  was  nurfid 
up  in  Cafes,  and  prelerv^d  to  Green-  • 
houfes  with  great  Care  (as  was  alfb 
the  Double-flowering  Kind;)  but 
they  arc  both  hardy  enough  to  rclift 
the  fevereft  Cold  of  our  Qimate  in 
the  open  Air  j  and  if  planted  againft 
warm  Walls,  in  a  good  Situation, 
the  firft  Sort  will  often  produce 
Fruit,  which  in  warm  Seaibnsvvill 
ripen  tolerably  well  :  But  as  thefe 
Fruits  do  not  ripen  till  late  in  the 
Autumn,  fo  they  are  (eldom  well 
tailed  in  England i  for  which  Reaioo 
the  Sort  with  double  Flowers  is 
ccmimonly  prefecr'd  to  it  :  Tbe 
Sort  with  iwect  Fruity  as  alfi»  dio 
wild  Sort,  is  Ids  common  in  ti« 
JE)igli(h  Gardens  than  the  forma 
two. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  cafily  pro- 
pagated by  laying  down  their 
Branches  in  the  Spring,  which  in 
one  Year's  time  will  take  good 
Root  j  and  may  then  be  tranf- 
plantcd whTe  they  are  dclign'd  to 
remain.  The  beft  Sealbn  for  rrani- 
plantingoF  thefe  Trees  is  in  Spring, 
juft  before  they  begin  to  fboot : 
They  fbiould  have  a  ftrong,  rich 
Soil,  in  which  they  flower  much 
better,  and  prcxiuce  moic  K'ai' 
than  if  planted  on  a  «jry  poor  Earth. 
But  in  order  to  oMain  thefe  in 
Pienry,  th^re  ihould  be  Care  taken 
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in  the  pninin^  of  the  Trees ;  for 
WiBt  of  Which  we  ofren  Ccc  the(e 
TVccs  very  hill  of  fmall  Shoots,  but 
do  not  find  many  Flowers  product 
upon  them  i  therefore  I  fliall  fct 
down  Directions  for  pruning  oF 
thelc  Trees,  fb  as  to  obtain  a 
great  Quiatit/  ot  Flowers  and 
Fruit. 

'  The  Flowers  of  this  Tree  are 
always  produced  at  the  Extremity 
of  the  Branches  which  v9ert  pro- 
docMtbe  €une  Year:  This  there- 
fere  dir«ftsi  that  afl  weak  Bmches 
of  the  former  Year  ihoiild  be  cut 
out,  and  that  the  ftrongqr  Ibould 
ho  Iborten'd  in  Proportion  to  their 
Strength,  in  order  to  obtain  new 
Shoots  in  every  Part  of  the  Tree. 
Thcfe  Branches  may  be  laid  in 
agamft  the  Wall,  about  four  or  five 
Inches  alaiukfi  ^br  as  their  Leaves 
arc  fmail,  lb  there  is  not  a  NecefTity 
of  allowing  liiem  a  greater  Diftance. 
The  beft  Time  tor  this  Work  is 
about  hlichntlmitSt  or  a  little  later, 
according  to  the  Mildnefir  of  the 
Seaibn  %  but  If  they  tre  left  ontfl 
Spring  before  thqr  are  pntn'd,they 
Iddom  put  oat  their  Shoots  ft  early  \ 
and  the  earlier  they  come  out,  the 
(boner  the  Flowers  \vi!l  appear^ 
which  is  of  great  Conlcqucnce 
vrbere  Fruit  is  defir^i.   In  Sum- 
rner  they  will  rtquire  no  other 
drefTmg,  but  to  cue  otl  very  vigo- 
rous Shoots  which  grow  from  the 
Wall,  and  do  never  produce  Flow- 
ers, (tor  it  is  the  middling  Shoots 
only  which  are  fruitful)  and  when 
the  Fruit  is  form'd,  tlie  Branches 
on  which  they  arc,  fhould  be  fa- 
/Icn'd  to  the  Wall  to  fupport  them, 
ocherwHe  the  Weight  or  the  Fmity 
when  grown  large,  will  be  apt  to 
break  them  down. 

Thoagh,  as  I  faiJ  before,  die 
Fmit  oF  this  Tree*feldom  arrives, 
to  to  J  P«rfi:6kion  in  this  CouAtt  jr» 
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fb  as  to  render  it  valuable  i  yet  for 
the  Beauty  of  its  fcarlet  Colour,  to- 
gether with  the  Variety  of  its 
Fruit,  there  Hiould  be  one  Tree 
planted  in  every  good  Garden,  lincc 
the  Culture  is  not  great  which 
they  require :  The  chief  Care  is 
to  plant  them  upon  a  rich,  ftrong. 
Soil,  and  in  a  Warm  Situation.  Upoa 
Ibmc  Trees,  which  had  thcfe  Ad- 
vantages, I  have  obierv'd  a  great 
Quantity  of  Fruit  which  have  ai- 
riv'd  to  theii'  full  M^^tude  %  but 
I  can*t  they  were  weU-flaTour'di 
but  however,  thej  made  a  Tcr/ 
handfi>me  Appearance  upon  the 
Trees. 

The  double- flowering  Kind  is 
much  more  eftccm'd  than  the  other 
in  this  Country,  for  the  fake  of  its 
laFge,  beautiful,  double  Flowers, 
which  arc  of  a  mod  beautiful  fcar- 
let Colour,  and  if  the  Trees  arc 
fupply'd  with  Nourilhment,  will 
continue  to  produce  Flowers  for 
near  three  Months  lucceiiivcly, 
which  renders  it  one  of  the  molt 
valuable  Flowering-trees  yet  knowiv 
This  muft  be  prun'd  and  managed 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  beeii 
already  dtreded  for  the  Fruit* 
bearing  Kind :  But  this  Sort  maj 
be  renJcr'd  more  produdlive  of  it$ 
beautiful  Flowers,  by  grafting  it 
upon  Stocks  of  the  iinglc  iCiody 
which  will  check  the  Luxuriancy 
of  the  Trees,  and  caule  them  to 
produce  Flowers  upon  alnioll  every 
Shoot  -,  by  whi:h  Method  1  have 
had  a  low  Tree,  which  was  pbnieJ 
in  the  open  Air,  extremely  full  of 
Flowers,  which  i^udc  a  very  fine 
AppeaTiince.  ..  . 

The  Dwarf  Sort  was  brought 
into  Europe  from  the  warmeft  Partf 
of  jlmerica,  wherq  the  Inhd>itant^ 
cultivate  it  in  their  Gardens  lor  the 
Beauty  of  its  FlowerSt  together 
With  its '  continuing  to  produte  * 
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and  Fruit  moft  Pactoi  the 
Year,  and  do  feldom  grow  aboire 
three  Feet  high.  The  Fruit  of  this 
Kind  is  fcldom  much  larger  thani 
Walnut,  and  not  very  plealant  to 
the  Taflci  fo  that  'tis  rather  culti- 
vated for  Shew  tiun  for  the  Sake 
of  it^  Fruit. 

Th  s  Plant  ro  iybc  propagated  by 
Layers,  in  the  iarac  manner  as  xm 
Ibraier  Sorts,  but  inuft  be  planted 
in  Foes  tti'd  with  nch  Earth,  and 
pre^nVd  in  a  Stoves  othcrwUe  it 
IS  too  tender  to  endure  the  Cold  of 
our  Winters  \  and  in  the  Sommer, 
when  rhe  Flowers  begin  toappear« 
if  the  Plants  arc  expos 'd  to  the  open 
Air,  the  Buds  will  fall  off,  and 
never  open  j  fb  that  it  fliould  fel- 
dom be  rcmov'd  into  the  open  Air, 
but  be  conftantly  prefer v'd  in  the 
Stove  with  other  Piantr.  of  the  lame 
Country  i  oblcrving  never  to  place 
them  too  near  tlie  Heat,  which 
will  caufc  them  to  produce  k>Dg 
Shoots,  but  no  Flowers  Will  appear 
Dpon  them  $  but  rather  let  thtm 
hare  a  moderate' Warmth,  In  which 
they  will  thrive  better  than  in  a 
greater  Heat. 

I  have  heard  of  a  Sort  of  pMPf- 
granate  with  doubJe-ftrip'd  Flowers, 
and  have  (een  it  mention'd  in  fbme 
foreign  Catalogues,  but  have  not 
feen  the  P.an:  growing,  the*  I 
believe  it  may  be  ealLy  procur'd 
from  Italy. 

PURSLAINi  lUe  Po.ruiaca. 
■  PYRACANTHA  i     lidi  Mcf- 
pilus. 

fYRUSj  The  ^car-Tr<«' 

•  The  ChMraffers  arc'} ' 

tU$  fivwir  tonjtjts  tfftvernl  LiOitfts, 
whUb  0trt  fUc*d  in  ehretdar  Order, 
and  do  expand  in  Form  of  a  Ko&i 
HfM  FhtmeT'CUp  afterwards  becomes 
*  ^^■9'  Fruity  TpmcJj  is  more  pro- 
duced torvard  the  Foot-Jlalk  than  the 
Apple,  ^  ii  hoUow*d  Uko  a  Navti 

«  * 
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0t  tlfo  extreme  Tart  i  the  Colli,  ji 
which  the  Seeds  are  Ud^d,  are  )^ 
rated  by  fift  Uemkwmtp  mi  fhi 

Seeds  are  oblong. 

The  Species  arc ; 
I.  PYRUSi  fatlva,  frucln  afiivff, 
tarvo  racem4>fOt  odoratijimo,  Tifurrii 
Petit  Mufcat.  /•  e.  Little  Musk  Pear, 
commonly  caWd,  TheSuprcara.  This 
Fmit  it  commonly  produced  in 
large  Cbftersi  it  »  nthcr  mad 
than  longi  the  Stalk  (hoit»  and  when 
liin  rip^  the  Skin  is  of  a  ycQow 
Coionr  I  the  Juice  is  fi>niewhat 
musl^,  and  if  guhered  before  it  is 
too  ripe,  is  an  excellent  Fear,  This 
ripens  the  ficgisning  of  July,  aid 
will  rontiniic  good  but  a  £nf 
Days. 

1.  PvRUSi  fativa,  frtiBu  a/ii've, 
minimo  odoratij[imo.  Tourn,  Poire  dc 
Chio,  i.  e.  The  Chio  Pear,  com- 
monly call' J,  The  litilc  Bafbrd  Musk 
Pear.  This  is  fmailer  tiian  the  ibr- 
mer,  but  is  ia  Shape  pretty  much 
Uke  thati  the  Skin,  when  ripe,  has 
a  few  Streaks  of  ted  on  the  Side 
next  the  Sun,  and  the  Fruit  doth 
leldom  hang  in  Chillers  as  the  fbr« 
mcr,  but  in  other  Reipe6U  is  nearly 
like  it. 

3.  Pyrus;  fativay  ffuS^u  afive, 
parvo  e  viridi  albide.  Testrn,  Poire 
Hitiveau,  i.  e.  The  Hailing  Pear, 
commonly  calVdy  The  Green  ChifTcl. 
This  is  a  larger  tear  than  either  of 
the  former,  and  is  more  produc'd 
toward  the  Pedicle  ;  the  Skin  is 
thin,  and  of  a  wnitifh  green  Colour 
when  npe  j  the  Flefh  is  melting, 
and  if  ^oc  too  ripe,  of  a  fugary 
Flavour.  This  ripens  in  the  Middle 
of  July.  . 

4.  PYJtosi  fativa^  fruBm  ^^m^ 
fartim  fatterate  rubente,  partbm  Jk- 
*Vffce7itt;.  Tourn.  Mufcidelies  FLouges, 
/.  e.  The  Red  MuicadeUe.  Jt  is  ai^ 

LaBclliibne.i.e.  TheFairett. 
This  is  a  lar|^  early  Fear,  of  great 
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Beauty}  the  Skin  is  of  a  Biie  yellow 
Colour,  when  ripe,  beautifully  Ibip'd 
With  icd ;  the  Flc(b  is  mdtuig,  and 

has  a  rich  Flavour,  if  gathered  be- 
fore it  be  too  rirc.  This  generally 
produces  two  (Jiops  oF  Fruit  in  a 
Year  j  the  firft  is  common  y  ripe 
about  the  Middle  oi  July^  and  the 
Ibcond  ripens  in  September  j  but 
this  late  Crop  is  ll-ldoni  well- 
tailed. 

Pyrus  }  fatha,  fruBu  aJI'ivo^ 
purvoy  fitve/cmt$  tncfehM.  7iMr». 
Petit  Mufcat.  The  little  Muicat. 
This  is  a  (ball  Ttnr,  rather  round 
than  long  j  the  Skin  is  very  thin, 
and  when  ripe,  oF  a  yellowifli  Co- 
lour} the  Fiefli  is  melting,  and  of  a 
rich  musky  Flavour,  buc  will  not 
keep  long  when  lipc.  Thiscomcs 
the  M  dviie  oF  July. 

6.  PvRus  ;  Jar  hay  fruclu  dfiivo, 
'MongOy  ferrug'ineoy  tame  tmera 
mojchata.  Toum.  Jargoiiclic.  This 
is  a  very  long  Vear,  of  a  Pyramidal 
Shape,  having  a  long  Foor-Ilalk  i 
the  Skin  is  prcrt  v  thick,  of  a  RufTet- 
green  Colour  from  the  Sun,  but 
towards  the  Sun  it  Is  inclin'd  to 
an  Iron  Colour}  the  Flcih  is  break- 
ing, and  has  a  rich  musky  Flavour. 
-Ripe  the  Middle  of  Jtdy,  This  is 
one  of  the  bell  Summer  Tears  yet 
known,  and  is  certainly  what  all 
the  French  Gardeners  did  formerly 
call  the  Cuijfe  Ma  Jam,  as  may  be 
callly  obfcrvcd  by  their  Dclcription 
of  this  Pear  i  but  how  that  Name 
came  to  be  applied  to  another  Fruit 
in  this  Country,  which  is  vaftl/ 
inferior  to  ir,  I  can't  lay. 

7*  Pyrus  }  fittivn,  fruStt  ^Ungo, 
^  vHS  ftavtfcMie.  The  Winder 
PMT.  This  is  an  oblong  Fruit, 
'which  is  produced  toward  the 
Crown,  but  near  the  Stalk  is  drawn 
toward  a  Point }  the  Skin  is  fmootb* 
and  when  ripe,  of  a  yeibwilh-grecn 
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Colour ;  the  Flefh  is  very  (oft,  and 
if  it  be  permitted  to  hang  but  two 
or  three  Days  after  it  is  ripe,  it 
grows  mealy,  and  is  £ood  ios  no- 
thing. 

8.  Pyrus;  fativa,  fru{fu  djlivo, 
oblongo,  e  viridiaLbo.  CmJJie  Madam i 
vtilgo.  This,  I  am  apt  to  believe, 
is  what  the  French  Gardeners  call 
the  Jargonelle  \  which,  as  1  before 
obierved,  is  now  given  to  another 
Fruit,  which  is  much  prcferaUe  to 
this  I  ill  that  the  two  Names  arc 
changed  :  For  the  JargmdU  it 
always  placed  amongft  thofiswhicli 
the  French  call  bad  Fniiti  *and  the 
Cmjfe  Madam  is  (ct  down  amoogn; 
their  bcfl  Fruit }  which  is  certainly 
the  Reverfc  with  us,  as  they  arc 
now  nam*d.  Thi?  Fear  is  lome- 
what  like  the  IVmdfor,  but  is  more 
produc'd  toward  the  Crown,  and 
IS  fmaller  toward  the  Stalk  j  the 
Skin  is  fmooth,  of  a  palc-grccn 
Colour  i  the  Flcfh  is  apt  to  be  mealy, 
if  it  (lands  to  be  ripe. 

9.  Pyrus  }  fativa^  fructu  djlho, 
gloLofo  [ejjplty  mofckMt$^  mac$Uis  nigrij, 
eonjjferjo,  Hmru.  Orange  Muiqu6& 
L  e.  The  Orange  Musk.  This  is  a 
middle- lizcd  Pwr,  of  a  (hort  glo- 
bular Form  }  the  Skin  is  ot  a 
yellowifli  Colour,  fpottcd  with 
black ;  the  Flefh  is  musky,  but  it 
very  apt  to  Ix!  a  little  dry  and  choakj> 
It  ripens  the  End  of  fufy. 

10.  tS'RUs  i  fativa,  fruSIu  &Jlivp, 
albido  majori.  Tottrn.  Gros  Blancjuet, 
i.  e.  Great  Blanket.  This  is  alfo 
caird  La  Musette  d^An]o;i,  i.  e.  Tiic 
Bagpipe  of  Anjou.  This  is  a  lar^e 
Fear,  approaching  to  a  rotihd  FcM^m  ; 
the  Skin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  pae- 
green  Colour  i  the  Fleih  is  ibft,and 
full  of  Juice,  which  hath  a  rich 
Flavour.  The  Stalk  is  fliort,  thick, 
and  Irorred,  the  Wood  is  flcndch, 
and  the  Loaf  is  very  much  like 
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tliat  of  the  Tree  call'd  the  Jargo- 
netlf.  This  ripens  the  End  <^ 

II.  PvRUSi  fafiva,fikSu  4tftiv9, 
Mub,facehi^rMtooderitfi^no,  Tourti, 
The  Dlanquettc,  or  Musk  Blan- 
qucttc  ;  the  little  Blanket  Pear. 
This  PMr  is  n^uch  lefs  than  the 
former,  and  more  pinch'd  in  near 
the  Stalk,  which  is  alio  fliort,  but 
tenderer  than  that  of  the  former  j 
the  Skin  is  foft,  and  of  a  palc-grccn 
Colour  ;  the  Flcfli  is  tenJer,  and 
full  of  a  rich  musky  Juice.  The 
Wood  of  this  Tree  is  much  Wronger 
than  is  that  of  the  former,  and  the 
Shbots  are  commonly  fliorter.  This 
rij)ens  the  End  of  July. 

ii.  FyuLSj  fativAy  fKuHu  £fiivo, 
dtbUbi  peduulo  longo  i&mto.  Tourn, 
BIanqilctt<s.\si  longue  queve,  /.  t. 
tohg-ftalk*d  Blanket  Pear.  This 
TM\&  \n  Shape  fbmewb^t  like  the 
former,  Wt  the  Eye  is  larger,  and 
mft^i  holio'w'd  at  the  Crown  j  to- 
warjds,,|he  Stalk  it  is  fomewhat 
plumper*  and  a  little  crooked  ^  the 
'ikin '  is  *  very  fmooth,  white,  and 
£>metiipes  toward  the  Sun  is  a  little 
coiour'd  -  i  '  the;  Flcfli  is  betV/ecn 
melting  and  breaking,  aod  is  full  of 
a  rich  lligary  Juice.  This  lipens 
the  Beginning  of  jluguj}, 

13.  Pyruj  i  fativa,  ffiiclu  ^Jlhcy 
oblongOy  rujfkfcente  faccbarato.  I'curn. 
Poire  fans  Pcau,  i.  e.  The  Skinlefs 
Pear.  It  is  alio  call'd  Flenr  de 
'Cut^ne,  i,e.  Flower  of  Guigne^  and 
-RougelUt  hatif,  i.  e.  The  Early 
Huilelet.  This  is  a  mt4dle-(iz.'jd 
Fruit'pf  a  long  Shape,  andafeddifii 
(^lo^r^  fym^Yfhat  like  thfi  JRMjfel(et4 
the  Skiik  is  extremely  thin  ;  the 
Flcfli  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich 
iiigary  Tuice.  This  ripens  thc£nd 


Toum.  .Moicat  Robine,  $.  9.  Th6 
Mask  Ilobin  Pmt.  This  is  allef 
call'd  P«lr  k  Ib  Em9\  L  #.  The 
Qgieisn's  Pear^  Pwrf  fAmbrt,  La^ 
The  Amber  Fear  \  and  fmiU  4 
Xaintong^if  1.  e.  The  Virgio  of 
Xaintonse.  This  is  a  fmaU  round 
P«ir,  of  a  ycllowifti  Colour  when 
ripe*,  the  Fiefh  is  melting,  and  hai 
a  rich  musky  Flavour.  It  is  a  ereat 
Bearer,  and  lipqii  the  £n^  of 
?uly.  .  \. 

If.  PvRUsj  fattva,  fruclu  Aftivi, 
tttrbinado  mofchato.  Le  Bourdon 
Mufque,  i.  e.  The  Musk  Drone 
Pear.  This  is  a  middle- llz'd,  round 
Fruit,  whole  Skin  is  of  a  ycllowifh 
Colour  when  ripe  j  the  FlcHi  is 
nieltmg,  and  full  of  a  high,  musky 

Juice)  but  it  mud  not  hang  too 
mg  on  the  Tree,  for  it  b  fiibjeft 
to  groW  mealy  ia  .-a  ihort  Tine* 
This  ripens  the  £nd  oijtdf. 

16.  Pyrus-^  frtha^  fimSu  sfthvii 
globofa^  fe0i^  f  wiM  furfttr^^gaat 
faccharato,  ffdorato,  Tmm,  Onngjt 
Vcrte,  i.e»  The  Green  Orai^ Pear. 
This  PfAT  hath  beeti-the  mod  cooft^ 
roon  of  all  the  Sorts  in  fhswib 
which  was  occaiion'd  by  the  genera! 
Eflecm  it  was  in  fbme  Years  lincc. 
This  is  a  middlc-liz'd,  round  Fruit, 
of  a  greenilh  Colour  j  hut  the  Side 
nrxt  the  Sun  changes  to  a  purple 
Colour  when  ripe  j  the  Flcfti  is 
melting,  and  tlic  Juice  is  iligar'd, 
with  a  little  Perfume  i  the  Eye  ij 
very  hollow,  and  the  Stalk  is  Ihort. 
This  ripens  the  Beginning  of 

17.  Pyros;  ffttiva,  fruam  4tfih$, 
^longQ  mmriiCiner^^MPrMt*,  tmm^ 
Otfolette.  'Thv$  is  ib  cstt'd  Hmm 
iu  being  (fiap'd  like  a  PcrfiimiBig^ 
pot.  It  is  a  long  Fruit,  tn  Shapi' 
lilte  the  JnrgoncUe,  iSi  Afh  Co- 
lour j  its  Fiefh  is  melting,  ^nd  fiill 
of  a  perfum'd  JiiiccTi*  biK  is  tcr/ 
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%fit  to  fot  m  the  Middle  fu  (bon  as 
yipc,  other  wife  it  would  be  cftfcm'd 
excellent  Pear.    It  is  lipc  the 
Beginning  Augufi. 

18.  PYuusi  fativa,  frucfu  AjlivOy 
iurbimtQy  e  viriji  aieido.  Poire 
Ma;^dalenc,  /.  e.  The  Magdilcnc 
Pear.  This  is  a  large,  round  I'ear, 
Iq  Shape  like  a  Burgamot  j  the  Skin 
Is  greea»  and  tbe  Flcfh  is  mehing, 
bnt  it  It  irerj  ftibjeft  to  rot  upon 
the  Trce»  which  renders  it  not  near 
|!>'fafuable  as  fbnoe  others  It  ripens 
ihe  End  of  July. 

19.  Pyrusj  fitha,  frtf&H  djltv9^ 
globtfiytvifiM  fitrturdfcente.  Tourn. 
Cros  Oignohet,  i.  e.  The  Great 
Onion  Pdr:  It  is  alfo  cdlVd  A^nire- 
roHXy  /.  e.  Brown  Admir'd;  and 
"Sioy  d' Zjley  i.e.  K  ng  of  Summer. 
Thii  is  a  middle-lii'd,  found  Tear, 
of  a  brownilli  Co.our  next  the  Sun  i 
the  Flcfli  is  melting,  and  the  juice 
is  paf&bly  good*  This  ripens  the 
End  of 

ao.  nrROSi  /dtkfM,  fruSu  djlho, 

fuewt^M9j  idtfratii.  Taurn,  BpbUt, 
It  is  alfo  caird  Mujcat  d*AMtfi,Le. 
The  Aogiift  Mafcar ;  Peire  d'Al^ndt, 
i.  e.  The  Avcrat  Pear  i  and  Poire 
itfMle,  I.  e.  The  Royal  Pear.  This 
is  a  roiindini,  Hat  Pear,  in  Shape 
vcr/  like  a  Burgamot ;  the  Sralk  is 
long,  ftraight,  and  a  little  fpotted, 
^d  the  Eye  i<;  a  little  hoiiowcd ; 
the  Skin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  whi- 
tiftvycliow  Colour  j  the  Flelh  is 
l>reak.ing»  hot  not  hard,  and  its 
loice  is  rfdU^  (i^|ar\l  and  pertom'd : 
It  is  a  great  IteafCr,  and  is  efteem'd 
one  of  thd  beft  Summv^  fi»fs  jH 
Inowo*   It  ripens  in  Aupi/t, 

2 1 .  Pyrus  \  fitthUt  ftiUiu  dfihdt 
J^oboJCy  fijfil'u  odoraio.  Tourn.  Poirc- 
J^fc,  J.  t.  The  Rofe  Pear.  This  i$ 
U.  (hort,  round  Fruit,  oF  a  yellowifll- 
gfccn  Colour',  but  a  little  inclining 
00  red  on  the  Side  next  the  3un> 
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the  Stalk  is  very  long  and  flenJcr; 
the  Flcfh  is  brcakini^,  and  ^hc  Juice 
is  musky.    This  ripens  in  Augujl. 

n.  ^vn'iz;  frti'V.jy  fru 51  u  dfi i vo^ 
globofoy  albidOy  faccharato.  Tourn. 
Poire  du  Bouchct.  This  is  a  large, 
round  whirifl)  Pear,  (hap'd  ibme- 
what  like  the  Bejidirv  j  the  Flcfli  is 
ibft  and  tender,  ana  the  Juice  is 
fugary.  This  ripens  the  Middle  o^ 

1|.  PirR9s;  Mvi^  fruSti  ^iv0, 
tnriStut0,  fijpi  faturMtim  ruttnti 
fnnSMU,  Twrn.  Poire  de  Parfiim, 

i.  f.  The  perfumed  Pear.  This  U 
a  middle-fii'd,  round  Fruit,  whofe 
Skin  is  fbmcwhat  thick  and  rough, 
and  ot  a  dccp-rcd  Colour,  fpottcd 
with  brown  y  the  Flcfh  is  melting, 
b^t  dry,  and  has  a  pcrHam'd  Flavour. 
This  ripens  the  Beginning  of 

24..  Pyr  us  i  fAtivay  fnicln  sfiivd, 
Mingl^t  magna,  partim  rubto,  par- 
ibn  Midot  MbrMt»»  Tuim.  BoH 
Chretien  d'Efte,  i.  e.  The  Summer 
Bonchr^tien  «r  Good  Chriftian. 
This  is  a  large  oblong  Fruit,  whole 
Skin  is  fmuoth  an  1  thin  ;  the  Side 
next  the  Sun  is  of  a  beautiful  red 
Colour,  but  the  other  Sidtf  is  of  a 
whiiini-grcen ;  the  Flcfh  is  between 
brc.ikmi'  and  tender,  nnd  is  verv  full 
o\  luicc,  which  is  of  a  rich  per- 
tiim  d  l  lavour.  It  npcns  the  End 
ot  Auguj}. 

if.  PvRU3;  fativay  fruEitl  £fli*uo^ 
globvfo,  ex  rubra  albUoqUe  fiavef- 
imtti  facchftrMto,  odor  at  0.  Tmrn, 
SMtvUfL  This  FiMr  is  pretty  large, 
round  and  flat/  Very  much  like  the 
Befidery  in  Shape,  but  nbn  in  Cdouri 
the  Scaik  is  vef  jr  Idng  and  (lender, 
and  the  Fruit  is  a  little  hollow'd 
both  it  the  Eye  and  Staik ;  the 
Colour  is  Red  and  Yellow  ndx.r  the 
Sun,  but  on  the  other  Side  is  whi- 
tiOi  i  the  Skin  is  rough  i  the  i^lcft 
is  tender,  but  a  little  iblti  t^e  Juice 
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h  filgary,  and  pa:fum*d>  (bmaltrhat 
like  the  ftolvW,  but  it  not  near  lb 
fiioilL  Tliis  ripens  ibe  End  of 

26.  Pynuas  fiuivSy  fruSu  dfivi^ 

XMfifi,  p0i,  rufifcmtty  od^rtite. 
CiUlot-rolac»  i.  «•  Roic^water  Pear. 
Tha  is  a  lar^c,  round  PtAr,  (bmc- 
what  like  Uic  Mtjprt-Jtan,  but 
rounder  J  the  Stalk  is  very  fliort, 
and  tlic  Fruit  is  hollow'd  like  an 
Af^U  where  the  Stalk  is  produc'd  1 
the  Skin  is  rough,  and  ot  a  brown 
Coiour ;  the  FkOi  is  breaking,  and 
the  Juice  is  very  iWcct.  This  ri- 
pens che  End  of  Augujl, 

%j.  fx%m  fiitivM^  fruSH  £jHvo, 
Imig4  setrMut€  fir/mgiUimm  ml* 
tdumtf,  tmm.  Poik  d'Etraiig|il]oo» 
i.t.  TheChoakf  Pear.  This  isiel- 
jom  pre(erv'd  in  Gardens,  (b  there 
tteeds  no  Defcripcion  of  it. 

18.  Pyrus  i  funvMyfrmSm  sfikv^ 
§Umgtt  ^  ftrrugineo  rubentey  nm- 
HufUj[Mm  maeuUto.  Poire  de  Rouf- 
fclct.  i.  r.  The  Rulfclet  Pear.  Tliis 
is  a  large  oblong  j  the  Skin  is 
«brown,  and  ot  a  dark-red  Colour 
oext  the  Sun  j  the  Flcfh  is  render 
and  loft,  without  muchCorcj  the 
Juice  is  agrtcabiv  pcrfum'd,  if  ga- 
^hcr'd  betorc  it  be  too  ripe.  This 
prodoCes  larger  Fruit  00  an  Efpalier 
tluBi  ttt  Standard-Trees.  It  ripesu 
Oe  End  of  Augt^, 

Sf.  PyRUf  i  fiuwMj  firuQu  ^/fn^ 
flknimii»t  fsrtim  rubra,  partim 
fnv^iMit  iSlorMo.  Poire  de  Prince, 
i.  f.  TIms  Prince's  Pear.  This  is  a 
Xh^all,  roundiOi  P^r,  of  a  bright 
red  Colour  next  the  Sun,  but  of  a 
ycllowifti  Colour  on  the  oppofitc 
Side ;  the  Ficfli  is  between  breaking 
And  melting  :  The  Juice  is  very 
high'flavour'd,  and  it  is  a  great 
Eciicr.  This  ripens  the  End  of 
Aisguft  J  but  will  keep  a  Fortnight 
good,  which  is  what  tew  Summer 
riuics  wtil  d^ 
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JO*  Fyrus;  purvSi  fruSu  ifiv^t 

Groi  MoSilte-bouch^  I.  #.  The 
Great  Moutli*water  Pear.  Tlus  is 
t  large  round  Pf«r,  with  a  linooth 

green  Skin :  the  Stalk  is  Ihort  and 
thick,  the  Flelh  is  melting  and  full 
of  Juice,  if  eather*d  bcK  re  it  be 
too  ripe,  otncrwilc  it  is  apt  to 
grow  mealy.  This  ripcos  the  Mid« 
die  of  Augufi. 

31.  PvRLSi  fitivM,  frli^U  4ftiv99 
rot  undo  y  fejfdi,  faccharato,  e  viriM 
flavefcente.  Bergamottc  d'  Eftc,  i.  e. 
Summer  Burgamot.  Thts  is  by 
ibme  cail'd  the  HMmUm's  Burgamot, 
This  is  a  pretty  large  round  ftt  flMff 
of  a  greentflihfeUow  Goloiir,  and 
hoUow'd  a  little  at  both  BnU  Uke 
an  A^Ui  the  Fkfli  is  mdtlng^  and 
the  fuice  is  highly  periaiii*d.  This 
ripens  the  Middle  ot  Auguft. 

32.  Pyrus  i  fativs,  frM£h$Miitm* 
naii,  fejjiliy  f/HcharMt§t  9dQrMto  e  vi- 
rUi  Jinvefcerutt  in  ore  lifUffcenre. 
Tourn,  Bergamottc  d*  Automne, 
i.  e.  The  Autumn  Burgamot.  This 
is  a  fmaller  Pear  than  the  former, 
but  is  nearly  of  the  fame  Shapes 
the  Skin  is  of  a  yellowilh  Green 
but  changes  to  a  fiint  Red  on  the 
Side  next  the  Sun;  the  Flefh  is 
melting,  and  its  Juice  is  richly  pcr- 
fiim'd  I  it  is  a  great  Bearer,  and 
ripens  the  Middle  of  Stpmkt. 

Pyrus}  JMvM.frttSmMUmi^ 
nMli,  turbktm^  vkriSt  ftHk  finig^ 
nets  SftinSm,  Toum.  Berg^inotte  de 
Sui(Ie,f.«.theSwiisBargamot.  Thia 
Tear  is  ibmewhat  rounder  than  either 
of  the  former,  the  Skin  is  tough,  of 
a  greenifli  Colour,  ftrip*d  with  Red  \ 
the  Flelh  is  melting  and  full  of  Juice, 
but  it  is  not  ib  richly  perfum'd  as 
either  of  the  former.  This  ripcilS 
the  End  of  Septembtr, 

34..  Pyrus;  fativa,  fruSu  au* 
tunmMU,  fuaviffunoj  m  ore  Liquefcent0. 
T^um,  Beurrc  rougp»  i,  e.  The  Red 
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tettovl^ear  i  it  if  cali*d  VAmhoift, 
ted  in  Normaadyj^/n^rr/^  as  itfi> 
Bmm  pis,       Tlie  Gm  Buttcri 
and  Afwrt  iwt,  I.  «.  Tlie  Graca 
Btttttr-Pcan    All  tlide  dtfcaic 
Names  of  BuerT9*s  liafebecn  occa- 
(ion'd  by  the  Di^erence  of  the  Co- 
lours or  the  &iiie  Sort  of  PMr, 
which  is  either  owing  to  the  dtfib* 
fcnt  Expofure  where  they  grew,  or 
firom  the  Stock ;  thofeupon  Quince 
Stocks  being  commonly  of  a  brown* 
er  Colour  than  thofe  which  arc 
upon  free  Stocks,  whence  fbmc 
Pcrfons  have  fuppos'd  them  to  be 
different  Fruits,  though,  in  reality, 
tiiey  are  the  ^me.   This  is  a  large 
long  Fruit,  for  the  moft  ptrt  of  a 
brown  Gokmr  i  the  Fldh  is  very 
neltuig  ttd  iiill  ol  a  rich  fugary 

Juicei  it  ripens  the  End  of  S^fttm- 
er,  and,  when  gatherM  from  the 
Tree,  is  one  of  the  very  beft  Sort 
cf  Pmtj  wt  have. 

5f.  Pyrus  ;  frtha,  fruBu 
tumnali,  t/irSmato,  fej/^i,  pivtfctnte 
in  ore  liquefcerite.  Toum,  Le 
Doyenne,  i.  e.  The  Deans  Pear.  It 
is  alfo  caird  by  all  the  following 
Names;  Saint  Michel y  i.  c.  Saint 
idichafl  i  Beurre  blanc  </'  Automne, 
i.  e.  Tnc  White  Autumn  Butter  Pear  j 
Mr#  if  Netj^e,  u  e.  the  Snam  Peari 
Mmtm  Eatt,  i.e.  a  Gp$d  Graft}  the 
CtutSfk  and  VMlmU.  This  is  a 
farge  lair  Fmit,  in  Shape  ibmewhat 
Bke  the  Grwf  BtKm^  tat  is  Ihorter 
and  roonder ;  the  Skin  is  imooth, 
and,  when  ripe,  changes  to  a  yel- 
lowifli  Colour  i  the  Fkih  is  rndting 
and  foil  of  Juice,  but  it  will  not 
keep  good  a  Week  after  it  is  ga- 
ther'd,  being  very  fubjcdk  to  grow 
mealy.  This  is  a  great  Bearer*  and 
ripens  the  End  of  September. 

36.  Pyrus  ;  fativa,  fruHu  au- 
tumtialiy  longOy  'viridiquty  odorato, 
in  ore  liquefcente.  Toum.  La  Vcrtc- 
longue«  i.  €»  The  Liong  Green  Pear : 
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It  is  alfo  call'd  Mouille-Uuche  iAit- 
tmmut  i.  f.  The  Autumn  Month- 
Water  Pear*  TUs  is  a  kmg  Fratr* 
which  is  very  green  when  ripe; 
the  Fkfli  is  melting  and  very  UAfi 
Jnioei  which  (if  it  crows  upon  a 
dry  warm  Soil,  andttpon  a  free 
Stock)  is  very  fiigvy,  otherwife  it 
is  but  a  very  indi^rent  ?eMr,  It 
ripens  the  Beginning  of  OHober. 

57.  Pyrus  )  JkttvMy  fru^u  mm- 
tumnali,  tuberofi,  fej/itiy  faccharato, 
carne  dura,    Toum.  Meflirc-Jean 
bianc  &  gris,  /.  e.  The  Whitr  and 
Grey  Monlieur  John.    Thcfe,  al- 
though made  two  Sorts  of  Fruit 
by  many  Per(bni^  arc  indubitably 
the  fimei  tlie  Diflerence  of  thdr 
Gblonr  proceeding  from  the  difie« 
rentSoilsand  Sttnations  where  they 
graw»  or  theStocks  on  which  t(iey 
aregiafted.  This  PMr,  when  grafted 
on  a  fi-ee  Stock,  and  planted  00  a 
Huddling  Soil,  neither  too  wet,  nor 
over  dry,  is  one  of  the  bed  Au^ 
tumn  Tears  yet  known  j  but  when 
it  is  grafted  on  a  Quince  Stock,  it 
is  very  apt  to  be  ftony ;  or  if  planted 
on  a  very  dry  Soil,  is  verv  apt  to 
be  fmall  and  good  for  little,  uoleis 
the  Trees  arc  water 'd  in  dry  Sca- 
fons  :  which  has  rendered  it  left 
efteem'd  by  Ibme  Pcribns  who  have 
HOC  confider*d  the  CmSt  of  their 
Haidneisi  for  when  it  is  r^tly 
inanag;'d,  there  is  not  any  Pmt  in 
the  ttnie  Seafon  to  be  compared 
with  it.   This  is  a  large  roundifli 
Fniitt  the  Skin  is  roueh,  and  com- 
monly of  a  brown  Coloor  ;  the 
FleOi  is  breaking  and  very  full  of 
a  rich  fligar'd  Juice.   It  npons  the 
Beginning  of  OHfiber,    and  will 
continue  good  mod  Part  of  the 
Month. 

58.  Pyrus  i  fativa,  fruBu  at^ 
tumnali,  globofoy  ferrugineOy  carm\ 
tenera,  [afidijjima,  Teurn.  Muicat 
fleuri.  i.  «.  The  fiowcr*d  Mufcat. 
X  a  k 
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It  is  alfo  caUM  Mufeat  k  longm 
queiie  <t  Atitomnf,  i.  e.  The  Long- 
(bk'd  Mufcat  of  the  Autumn. 
This  is  an  excellent  Tear,  of  a 
middling  Size,  and  round  j  the  Skin 
p  ofa  diik  red  Colour;  the  Flefh 
js  very  tender,  and  of  a  delicate 
Flavour.  It  ripcus  iu  the  Middle 
oi  Ocicber. 

*59.  pYKUSi  fativay  fruclu  au- 
iumnaily  glohojo,  ferrngifm,  cOme 
'vifcLh,    Tourn.    ?o\tc  dt  Vigne, 
i.  e.  The  Vine  Pcan  This 'is  a 
round  Fruit,  of  a  middling  Size; 
the  Skin  is  of  a  dark  red  Colour  3 
the  Flefli  .is  very  melting,  and  full 
of  a  clanimy  Juiecj  the  Stalk 
vcry'long  and  ilendcr.   This  Fruit 
ihould  be  gathered  before  it  be  full 
ripe*  otherwife  it  grows  mealy,  and 
foon  rots.  It  ripens  the  Middle  of 
OSober, 

'    40.  Pyrus    fativa,  friicfn  etfi- 
tummli,  oblongo,  dilute  rujjljcehtey 
faccharatOi  odoratijjimo.  Jonrn.  Poire 
RoufTelinc,   i.  e.    The  RoulTclinc 
Pear.    It  is  alfo  call'd  in  Touraine, 
Le  Mufcat  a  tongue- que  de  la  fin 
d*Automney  i.  e.    The  Long-ftalk'd 
Mufcat  of  the  End  of  Autumn. 
This  is  by  fome  £ngliJJj  Garden- 
ers call'd  the  Bri$te*hnnii  but  that 
is  a  very  diHerent  Fruit  firom  this. 
It  is  lhap'd  ibmewhat  like  the 
Roujelet,  but  the  Skin  of  this  is 
fmooth>  and  of  a  grecnifli  Yellow 
from  the  Sun,  but  the  Side  next 
the  Sun  is  of  *  a  deep  Red  Colour, 
With  fome  Spots  of  Grey  i  the  Flcfh 
is  very  '  tender  and  delicate  j  the 
uicc  is  very  fwect,  withan  agrcca- 
Ic  Perfume.    It  ripens  the  Begin- 
ning of  Oitobtr,  but  muH:  not  be 
long  kept  left  it  rot  in  the  Middle. 
•   41.  Pykus  ;  f^iiva,  fnicfu  au- 
ttimnaliy   ohlongOy  majorh  c'merco. 
Tourn.    Poire  Pcnlar,  i.  e.  The 
"Knivc's  Pear.  This  is  very  like  the 
•CtijfJuu  Tear,   but  is  romcvvhat 
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larger  j  the  Flefh  is  fine  and  tender  i 
the  Juice  is  very  much  fugjar'd.  It 
ripens  the  End  of  Oclober.  * 

42.  PvRUs  i  fativay  fruitu  ait- 
tumnaliy  turbinato,  tuberofoy  viridty 
faccharatOy  in  ore  liquefcente,  Tourn. 
Sucrc-vcrt,  /.  e.  The  Green  Sugar- 
Pear.  This  Tear  is  (hap'd  like  the 
Whiter 'Thorn^  but  is  fmallerj'  the 
Skin  is  very  fmooth  and  green; 
the  Flefti  Ss  very  buttery  i  the  Juice 
is  fugar*d>  and  of  an  agreeable  fla- 
vour \  but  it  is  Ibmetimes  fubjc^ 
to  be  ftony  in  die  Middle,  efipectall/ 
if  grafted  on  ^  ^dnce  Stock. 

43.  Pyrus  i  frucfu  au- 
tumnalh  tttberofotfeJpU,  e  viridi,^^ 
vefiente  fnaculis  nigris  confferfiy  camt 
tencrd  faccharata,  Tourn.   La  Mar- 
qulfc,  /.  e.   The  Mai"quifs's  Pearl 
This  is  ohen  of  two  different  Shapes^ 
according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Soil  where  they  are  planted  j  for 
when  the  Soil  is  dry,  the  Fruit 
very  much  rcfemblcs  a  fine  Bhn- 
quet  ;  but  when  the  Soil  is  vcvi 
rich  and  moift,  it  o:rows  much 
larger  :  It  is  a  weli-fliap'd  Tear,  flat 
at  the  Top  j  the  Eye  is  fmall,  and 
Mlow'd }  the  Skin  is  of  a  greenifh 
Yellow,  a  little  indming  to  Red 
on  the  Side  next  the  Sun:  If  this 
Tear  does  not  change  ydlow  in 
ripening,  it  is  ieldoni  good ;  but  if 
it  does,  theFIefli  will  be  tender  an  J 
delicate,  very  full  of  Juice,  whidi 
is  fugar'd.  It  ripens  the  £nd  of 
Ociober. 

44.  Ptrus;  fativay  frucfu 
tumnaliy  oblongOy  fartim  aibidsy 
p.irtim  rujfefcente.  The  Chat  biu!e; 
i.  e.  The  burnt  Cat.  It  is  aUbcall'J 
Tucelle  dc  Xaintonge,  i.  e.  The  V  irg.n 
ot  Xaintonge.  This  is  A  fmall  ob- 
loag  Tear,  fhap'd  much  like  the 
Mnrtin  Sec,  but  diflers  from  it  in 
Colour  ;  this  being  of  a  pa^c  Co- 
lour on  one  Side,  but  of  dark 
Brown  on  the  other  j  the  Skin  is 
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(mooth;  the  FleHi  is  tender,  but 
(fry,  and  if  kept  a  iliort  time,  is 
apt  to  grow  mealy.  It  is  in  eating 
the  latter  End  of  Oclober. 

4/.  PvBus  i  fativa,  frttHu  au- 
tMmalt,  globopt  fejpli  e  Mid»  fia^ 
^idcmt.  Le  Befidery.  It  is  fb 
cvi'd  firom  Hm^  which  is  a  Forcfl; 
in  BrttMffu  betweea  B^nms  and 
Nmes,  where  this  Ftdr  was  found. 
This  is  a  middle-fiz'd,  round  PMr, 
of  a  pale  Green*  inclining  to  a  yci- 
lowifli  Colour  i  the  Sralk  is  very 
k)n?  and  (kgoder;  the  ¥ipO\  is  dry, 
aind  but  ye;y  indifferent  for  eating, 
hdt  k  bakes  wcU.  It  ripens  the 
^nd  of  OcidLer. 

46.  ?xKM%y  fativa,  fruclu  bru- 
mli,  f  jjdi,  e  uiridi  jlfluefcentey  m.x- 
culato,  Htrinc^tte  umb'd'udto,  in  ore 
lic[uefctnte.  Tot^rn*  The  Crafanc  or 
Burgamo:  Cralane.  It  is  alfo  call'd 
^(urre  Tlu,  i.  e.  liar  Butter 
Pear.  This  is  a  middlc-liz'd  round 
fear,  holiow'U  at  both  Ends  like 
iaA^^Ui  the  Stalk  is  very  long 
Md  crookfsdi  the  Skin  is  rough,  oi 
*grenu(hyenow  Colour  when  ripe, 
covered  over  with  a'Ruiiet  Coats 
tbe  Flcfh  is  extremely  tender,  and 
buttery,  and  is  full  of  a  rich  fu- 
|ar'd  Juice.  This  is  in  eating  the 
ficgianing  of  November, 

47.  t*YRUS  i  fativay  fru^u  brU" 
maliy  turbinato  [ejpa,  jUvefcente, 
facchjtrato,  odoratOy  m  ore  liquefcente. 
Jiiirn.  LaoCic  ou  la  Daupiunc,  i.  e, 
tV:  LanfiC  or  Dauphinc  Pear.  This 
hur  is  commonly  about  the  ordi- 

Sixe  of  a  Burgntnoty  of  a  roun- 
tlilii  Figure,  flat  towards  the  Head, 
but  a  little  produc'd  towards  the 
^^k  \  the  Skin  is  imooth,  and  of 
Jyciiowifh  green  Colour  j  the  Flcfli 
is  yellow,  tender,  and  melting  i  'the 
Juice  b  'fijgai  'd,  and  a  little  pcr-^ 
•um'dj  the  Eye  is  very  large,  as* is* 
fib  the  Flowtl-,^  ana  th<f  Stalk  is 
longiod  (trait.  Wheo  this  2m  is 
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upon  a  free  Stock,  and  planted  on 
a  good  Soil,  it  is  one  of  the  belt. 
Fruits  of  the  Seafon  j  but  when  it 
is  on  a  Quince  Stock,  or  upon  a 
very  dry  Soil,  the  Fruit  will  be' 
fmali,  ilony,  and  worth  little.  It 
ripens  the  Beginning  of  Novtmhr, 
48.  Pyrus;  fatha,  pmSu  kru' 
mall,  oblongOy  partim  intenfe,  par-' 
tim  Slute  ferrugineoy  [accburM^t  ^ 
Jormo.Toum,  Martin-iec, i. The 
Dry  Martin.  .This  is  fometimea 
calrd  the  Bry  JMatt'm  of  Cham^ 
pa/gn,  to  diilinguifli  it  from  ano- 
ther Dfy  Martin  of  Burgmciy.  This 
Tear  is  almoft  like  the  Kujfelet  in 
Shape  and  Colour,  which  has  occa- 
lion'd  fome  Pcrfoni^  to  give  it  the 
Name  of  IVlnter  RuJJclct.    It  is  an 
oblong  Fear,  whofc  Skin  is  of  a 
deep  Ruflct  Colour  of  one  Side, 
but  the  other  Side  is  inclining  to  a 
Rod  j  the   Flclli  is  breaking  and 
line  i  the  Juice  is  lugar'd,  with  a 
little  Perfume,  and  if  grafted  on  a 
free  Stock,  is  an  excellent  Peari 
but  if  it  be  on  a  ^ine$  Stock,  it 
is  very  apt  to  be  l&ny.  It  is  in 
eating  the  Middle  of  Novem^en 
but  it  they  were  permitted  to  hang 
their  frill  time  on  ^  the  Tree*  wju 
keep  good  two  Months. 
.  49.  PyRVSi  Jativa,  fruHu  bru^ 
pmH,  magno  feJjiUy  t  cimtrto  fia^$f- 
^ente,  Tourn,    La  Villaine  d'  Anjou, 
i.  e.  The  Villain  of  Anjou.    It  is 
alfo  call'd  Foire  Tulipcey  i.  e.  The 
Tulip  Pear;  and  Ligurradty  i.  e. 
The  Great  Orange.    This  is  a  large 
round  Feary  with  a  very  long  flcn- 
dcr  Stall: ;  the  Skin  is  of  a  pale 
ycliow  Colour ;  the  Flcfli  is  break- 
ing, but  not  very  full  of  ^uicc. 
This  is  in  .eating  the  Middle  of 
Kovmber,,  -  ^, 

■  yo.  Vyrvs  i  faihM,'fiM&m  bn^ 
malil  favifctM^t  'oiAaViJpmoy  peS^' 
chU  cralfiorL  Tiwro.   Po'ire  dt  Gros 
qwvi^  t^  i.  Xke  largc^Mk'd  Pear* 
X  J  This 
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TUtis  t  kM»  foundiih  Pf#f>  whk 
a  mellow  SluBi  the  Stalk  is  very 
rhick,  firom  whence  it  had  the 
Namcj  the  Flefh  is  breaking,  and 
dry,  tnd  has  a  very  njusky  Fla- 
vour, but  it  is  apt  to  be  ftony, 
efpccially  if  it  be  planted  in  a  dry 
Soil,  Of  grafted  on  a  ^ince  Stock, 
^  are  moft  of  the  pcrtam'd  Pears. 

fl.  PvRUSi  fntiva,  fruBu  bru- 
miiij  turhinatOy  rufftfcente  oJorato, 
V  Amadote,  i.  e.   The  Amadot 
Pear.   This  is  a  middlc-fiz'd  PMr, 
ibmewhat  long,  but  flat  at  the 
Topi  the  Skin  is  gefleraUy  rough, 
end  of  a  Ruflet  Cobur;  the  Flelb 
Is  isj,  tad  high-flivourVi,  if  graft* 
cd  on  1  free  Stock.  The  Wood 
pf  tbf  Tree  is  generally  thorny* 
[ftnd  Is  e(leem*d  uie  bed  Sort  of 
^mrs  for  Stocks  to  graft  the  melt- 
ing Fears  upon,  becauic  it  gives 
them  ibme  of  its  6ne  musky  Fla- 
vour.  It  is  in  eating  the  End  of 
'Hqvember^  but  will  keqp  goo4  ^ 
"Weeks. 

5-1.  Pyrus  ;  fAtivHj  fruolu  bvu- 
mail,  globofoy  dilute  virente  tftberofo, 
fm^ftto,  in  ore  iic^uefcente.  Tourn. 
Petit-Oin,  i.  e.  Little  Lard  Pear. 
Xt  is  alfo  caird  Bouvar,  and  Rouf- 
fitte  d'  AnjoH,  i.  e.  The  RufTct  of 
Anjou  i  and  AmMdmU  \  and  Mmt' 
vtillp  ^  IQriMr,  I.  #.  The  Wonder 
of  the  Winter.  This  Pmt  is  of 
the  Size  and  Shape  of  the  Ambrn 
pr  Lefibaffiriit  hut  the  Skm  k  of 
a  dear  gmn  Colour,  and  a  Utde 
ipotted ;  the  Stulk  is  pretty  kmg, 
aiid  flender^  the  Eye  is  large,  and 
deeply  hollowed  i  the  FJcih  is  ez^ 
tremely  fine,  and  melting ;  the 
Juice  is  much  fugar^d,  and  has  an 
agreeable  musky  Flavour.  It  is  iii 
eating  the  End  of  November  and 
mod  Part  of  December,  and  is 
e(lcem*d  one  o£  the  hcfk  Fruits  is^ 
j^iMK  Scafon. 
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f$.  ?yios;  puiva,  frmBm  krih 
maliy  Ung0,  9  virU&  Mlbtetrntf,  m  #r« 

liquefcejite. Tourn.  Loiiire-bonne,  i.  e • 
The  Good  Lewis  Pear.   This  Fear 
is  fhap'd  fomewhat  like  the  St  Ger- 
maiat  or  the  Autumn  Vertlonguit 
but  is  not  quite  fo  much  pointed  ^ 
the  Stalk  is  very  fhort,  flcihy,  and 
Ibmewhat  bent,  the  Eye  and  the 
Flower  arc  fmalU  the  Skin  is  very 
fmooth  i  the  Colour  is  green,  inciir 
niog  to  a  white  when  ripe;  the 
Flelh  is  extremely  tender,  and  fidl 
of  Juice*  which  if  very  ^veet« 
efpedallv  whep  it  groiwi  ifpM  a 
dry  Soil,  otfacrwift  it  is  apt  to  b? 
very  large  and  ill-tafted.  It  is  in 
earing  the  latter  End  of 
and  we  Beginnsng  of  Detemia^. 

f4.  Pyrus$  fiiiva,  fruSn  km* 
mall,  t$ibtrofo,  e  viridi  flavefcent$, 
funiUt9  fucbarato.  Tourn.  Potce 
de  Colmar,  i.  e.  The  Goimar  Pear. 
It  is  alio  caird  Poire  Mamuy  The 
Manna  Pearj  and  Bergamotte  Taf^ 
dive,  The  late  Burgamot.  This 
Pear  is  fomewhat  like  a  Boncretieiit 
in  Shape,  but  the  Head  is  fLt  j  the 
Eye  is  large,  and  ^^^ply  hollow 
tiic  Middle  is  larger  than  the  Head, 
and  is  flop'd  toward  the  Stalk, 
which  is  (hort,  hirge,  and  a  little 
bent^  the  Skin  is  green,  with  s 
few  y^wiih  Spots,  but  is  Ibrae* 
times  a  little  cokNnAI  00  the  Side 
next  the  Soni  the  Fleih  is  very  ten- 
der, and  the  Juice  is  greatly  lo- 
gar'd.  It  is  in  eating  the  l^ncr 
End  of  Sovember,  but  will  ofol 
keep  eond  till  Jfumary,  and  is 
teem'd  one  ot  tiie  jieft  Fratt*  ^ 
that  Seafon* 

5:f.  Pyrus;  yjrwf,  fmSiitk  Ar»: 
mail,  globojo,  Ctirifirmi,  favefienti, 
funfiato,  m  ore  liquefcento,  fofcha- 
rato,  odoratijjmo,  Tourn.  V  Echi/^ 
ferie.  It  is  alio  call'd  Verte-longHf 
/  lifver,  L  #•  Jhe  Winter- long 
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men  Pear;  and  B^Ueri  LanJrif 
The  Landry  Wildii^.  This  Pear  is 
Jbip*d  Uke  a  Citron  i  the  Skin  is 
finooth,  and  ot  a  green  Colour, 
with  fome  Spots  while  it  hangs 
go  the  Tree,  but  as  it  ripens,  it 
becomes  ot  a  ycUowilh  Colour  i  the 
Staik  is  ftrait  and  longj  the  Eye  is 
fmall,  and  not  hollow*d  j  the  Fleih 
is  melting,  and  buttery  i  the  Juice 
is  fugar'd  with  a  little  Fcrfume.  It 
is  in  eating  the  Utter  End  of 
vemhir,  and  coftttmei  good  till 

f6.  Pwwi  fruOm  ^th 

mm  '  ]ldv^m$9^  in 
0nlift$e/ctnii,faceharato.Toitrn,  La 

Virgoule,  or  La  Virgolcufe.   It  is 
al£>  caird  BujaUuf,  and  Chambrette ; 
and  P«ir#  d§  Glage,  u  e.  The  Ice 
Pear,  in  Gafeogfy  i  but  it  is  call'd 
Virgoule,  from  a  Village  of  that 
Name  in  the  Neighbourhood  oF  St. 
LeonarJ  in  Limoujm  i  where  it  was 
rais'd,  and  fcnt  to  Farh  by  the 
Marquis  of  Chamhret.    This  Pear 
is  large,  long,  and  of  a  greeo  Co- 
lour, inclining  to  yellow  at  It  ri- 
pens ;  the  SvSk  U  fhort,  flediy*  and 
a  little  bcoti  the  Efe  U  of  a  mid- 
dling Size,  and  a  little  hollow'd; 
theSkin  it  very  fmooth,  and  fome- 
timcs  a  little  coloured  towards  the 
Sons  the  Fleih  is  melting,  and  full 
of  a  rich  Juice.   It  is  in  eating  the 
latter  &ld  of  Novemher,  and  will 
continue  good  till  January,  and  is 
cftecm'd  one  of  the  bcft  Fruits  of 
the  Seafon,  but  the  Tree  is  very 
apt  to  produce  vigorous  Shoots, 
and  the  Bloffoms  being  generally 
produc'd  at  the  extreme  Part  of 
the  Shoot,  where  they  arc  (hort- 
cn'd,  the  Fruit  will  be  indidy;  cut 
away,  which  it  the  Reifi»  it  it 
condeflin'd  at  a  had  Bearers  but 
when  it  it  grafted  on  a  free  Stock, 
k  ought  to  be  aHow'd  at  leaft  thir- 
ty Feet  to  fpradi  ^  ^  «P<»  « 
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^mtue  Stock,  it  ihould  be  aIlow*d 
upwards  of  twenty  Feet,  and  th« 

Branches  train'd  in  againd  the  F.f- 
palier  or  Wall,  at  full  Length,  ia 
an  horizontal  Poiltion,  as  they  are 
produc'd.  Where  this  Tree  is  thus, 
treated,  it  will  bear  very  pkati- 
fully. 

fy.pYRUs; fativMy  ffhto/'a,  frwBm 
llo6ofo,  fejpi,  ferrugimot  m  mr$ 

qtiefimn,  liuamM$$,  a^rniifceu. 
JJrnm,  Poire  d'Ambfcoe.  llutla 
fo  caU'd  from  its  mnihj  Fla?oiir» 
which  refenbles  the  SmeU  of  the 
Sweet  Sultan  Ftomr,  which  is  calPd 
Ambrette  in  Jranct.  This  Pear  is 
like  the  Lefchajferio  in  Shape,  but 
is  of  a  Ruflfet  Colour  i  the  Eye  is 
larger,  and  more  hollow 'd;  the 
Flefli  is  melting,  and  the  Juice  is 
richly  fugar'd  and  perfum'd  j  the 
Seeds  are  large  and  black,  and  the 
Cells  in  which  they  are  kxigcd  are 
very  large  i  the  Wood  is  Ycrf 
thorny,  efpeciaUv  when  grafted  om 
free  Scockt.  Tne  Fniit  it  ia^cat* 
ing  the  latter  End  of  Hrvimim, 
and  continttci  good  till  the  latter 
End  of  January,  and  is  eileem'd  « 
fcry  good  Fnut  by  moft  People. 

y8.  Pyavt}  finhu^^  fruBu  hru* 
mslh  magno,  fyramUato,  albUo,  m 
or$  liquifiente,  faccharato,  odm%t9* 
Toum.  Epine  d'  Hy?er,  i.  #.  Win- 
ter Thorn  Pear.  This  is  a  lanp 
fine  Pear,  nearly  of  a  pyramidal  Fi* 
gurc  i  the  Skin  is  fraooth,  and  of  ^ 
pale-green  Colour,  inclining  to  yd^ 
low  as  it  ripens  i  the  Stalk  it  iborc 
and  Aenderi  the  £k(h  it  mdtins 
and  buttery}  the  loioe  it  very 
fweet,  and*  m  a  ^  Seaibn,  it 
highly  perfiim'di  but  when  it  it 

J slanted  on  a  moift  Soil,  or  the  Sea- 
bn  proves  wet,  it  it  very  infipid^ 
fo  that  it  (bould  never  be  plan- 
teJ  on  a  ftrong  Soil.  It  ripens  the 
End  of  November,  and  wul  coaur 
nue  good  two  Montht* 
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^.  Pyiiusi  /fiha,  fruity  frih 
$nall,  hngo,  $  wi^  fiAvefcente^  m 
»%  liquefitnte.  Tomn.  La  Saint  Gcr- 
maio,  /.  e.  The  Saint  Germain 
Pear.  It  is  alio  rall'd  V  mconnue 
lie  la  Fare,  i,  e.  The  Unknown  of 
La  Farcj  it  teing  firft  difcovci'd 
upon  tiic  Banks  of  a  River  wiiich 
i';  call'd  by  that  Name,  in  the  Pa- 
rilh  of  Si.  Gtrn;am,  This  is  a  large 
long  Tear^  of  a  ycKowilli  green  Co- 
lour when  vipc;  the  Fkfli  is  melt- 
ing, and  very  tiiU  of  luice,  which, 
in  a  dry  Seafon,  or  if"  planned  on  a 
warm,  dry  Soil,  is  very  Iwcctj 
bar  when  it  is  planted  on  a  moift 
Soil,  the  Juice  is  very  .ipt  'tp  be 
harih  and  auflere,  winch  renders  it 
leis  eftecm'd  bjr  fome  Peribns* 
though  in  general  it  is  ereatly  va- 
lu'd.  This  is  in  eating  tlie  End  of 
KovtmSer,  tut  will  many  times 
continue  good  till  Chripmas. 

60,  PYRUSi  fativay  fru^u  hu- 
fnalij  tnberofoy  fubacldo,  fiavtfcftite 
funchto.  Tourn.  Sjint  Auguftine. 
This  is  about  the  S^ic  of  a  mid- 
tiiing  VirgouU  Fear,  but  is  {o;nc- 
what  fliortcr,  and  flendcrer  near 
the  Stalic ;  the  Skin  is  of  a  tine 
Citron  Colour,  fpottcd  with  Red 
on  tlie  S;de  next  the  Sunj  tlie 
Flcfli  is  lender,  but  not  buttery, 
and  is  pretty  full  ot  Juice,  which 
is  often  a  little  fharp,  which  to 
ibmc  Perlbns  is  disagreeable,  but 
others  value  it  on  that  account. 
This  is  in  eating  in  T>((mbtr^  and 
will  continue  good  two  Months, 
•  6t.  Pyrusj  Jktha^  fruBu  hru* 
malii  fyrnmhatOy  fartim  furpureo^ 
fun^is  nigrh  confperfo,  faritm  fii- 
lefccnte.  Tifitrn,  Bon  Chrciien  d" 
F/p!^ne,  i.e.  The  Spanilh  Bonchrc- 
rscn.  Thi^  i^  a  large  Fear  of  a 
pyramidal  Forrfi  j  of  a  fine  Red  or 
Piirple  Colour  on  the  Side  next 
fhc  5^!n,  n'fd  fu'l  of  fnlaii  black 
tv'Ot^i  the  oihci  biUc  iS  of  ^  pale 
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yellow  Colour  $  the  Fleih  is  hmif 

ing,  and  when  it  is  on  a  light  rf9n 
Soil,  and  grafted  on  a  free  Stock/ 
its  Juice  is  very  fweet.  It  ripens 
in  the  Begimung  of  I>ecember^  and 

will  continue  good  a  Month  or  fix 
Weeks.  If  this  be  grafted  on  a 
^ince  Stock,  it  is  very  apt  to  be 
dry  and  ftony. 

6i.  Pyrus  j  fativa,  fruBu  bru' 
mp.U,  magr.o,  oblongOj  tHTLmato^  fcx' 
ruginco,  utrinque  umbilicttto.  Tourn. 
Poire  de  Livre,  /.  e.  The  Pound 
Pear.  It  is  alio  cali'd  Grofs  RAttean 
Gris,  L  9,  The  Grey  Rak  d  Pcarj 
and  Tnre  ^  Amow^,  i,  e.  The  Love: 
ly  Pear.  This  h  a  ycr^  large  piir, 
eich  of  which  does  commoiily 
weigh  a  Pound  or  moce$  the  Skin 
is  roughs  knd  of  an  obfcure  red 
Colour  on  the  Side  nejct  the  Sun, 
but  feme  what  paler  on  the  othdir 
Side;  the  Stalk  is  very  fhort,  and 
the  Eye  is  greatly  hollow'd.  This 
is  not  fit  for  eating,  but  bakes  or 
ftcws  exceedingly  well,  and  is  in 
Seafon  from  ^ov  t/ib^r  to  Chriji* 
mas.    '  ' 

65,  Pyrus;  fativay  fruciu  iru~ 
mail,  parvOy  jhiejccntey  t?iaculis  ru- 
hris  corsfperjo.  Tourn,  Befy  de  Caf- 
Iby,  i.  e.  The  Wilding  of  Cafl'oy, 
a  f  oreft  in  Brittany^  where  it  was 
diicov^'d,  and  paHes  under  the 
Name  of  liMfet  d'  A^u,  It  is 
alio  ca]l*d  Tetit  Btttrre  d*  Hpfift  L  9k 
Small  Winter  Butter  Pear.  Tlits  is 
a  fmaH  roundtfh  Pmi*,  of  a  yeP 
lowiili  Colour  rpotted  with  Mi 
the  Fleib  is  melting,  and  the  Juice 
is  very  rich.  It  is  in  eating  in  Dt^ 
ctmber  and  JamtAtj.  This  is  a 
prodigious  B^rarer,  and  commonly 
produces  its  Fruit  in  large  Cluftcrs, 
provided  it  be  not  too  much  pru- 
ned, for  it  generaiiy  products  its 
Hioflbm-buds  at  the  Extremity  ot 
irs  Shoots,  which  if  fftorrcn'd,  the 
Fiuic  would-  be  ^cut  s^w*<y«  Tiicrc 

was 
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wa5  a  Tree  of  this  Km3  in  the 
Gardens  of  Camden-Houfe  near  Ken- 
fitptUt  which  generally  produc'd 
a  j^car  Quantity  of  Fruit. 

64,  Pyrusj  fativAt  {ruBti  brn- 
mali,  tHrimato,  indquali  ventre  tU' 
mUo,  pMTtfm  furuereo,  pariim  ft^ 
itjcemt.Tmtm.  RttifiOe.  It  Is  al- 
io call'd  HMrttuuih,  and  iUrthn 
Sire,  i.  i.  The  Lord  Martyn  Pear. 
Tbh  Pear  is  about  the  Size  and 
Sbafc  of  a  large  ReiejUet  i  the  Eye 
is  of  a  middling  Size*  and  hollow'd 
a  little  i  the  Middle  of  the  Tear  is 
generally  fwcll'd  more  on  one  Side 
than  of  the  other,  but  is  equally 
extended  towards  the  Stalk  j  the 
Skin  is  very  fmooth  and  fofr,  and 
is  of  a  lively  red  Colour  next  the 
Sun  i  but  on  the  other  Side  it 
changes  yellow  as  it  ripens  i  the 
Fldh'-b  Ireaking,  and  full  of  Juice, 
which  if  very  ^ireet,  and  a  little 
perhini.'cl  1  but  if  grafted  on  a  ^tdnn 
Stocky  is  very  apt  to  be  finaUand 
^ny. 

6f.  Praus;  fativa,  fntSu  brw 
malt,  Chrifirmiy  /Uvcf rente,  Juro, 
Mofchato.  odturmijfim.  Tonrn.  Ci- 
tron d*  Hyvcr,  i  e.  The  Winter 
Citron  Pear.  It  is  alfo  call'd  the 
Musk  Orange  Fear  in  ibme  Places. 
This  is  a  pretty  large  Pear^  in 
Shape  and  Colour  very  like  a  Ci- 
trtriy  from  whence  it  had  its  Name  j 
the  Flelh  is  hard  and  dry,  and  very 
ftibjedb  to  be  ftony,  for  which  Rea- 
ibns'it  ^  not  valued  as  an  eating  Pf  «r> 
but  will  bake  very  w^.  'It  is  in 
5eafon  ftom  Dtctmher  to  March. 

66,  Pyrus;  faths,  fruclit  ^M- 
malt,  ohlongo,  e  vir'tdt  flavefcente, 
faccharatOy  fnporis  aufteri.  Toum» 
RofTcict  d'  Hyver,  i.  e.  The  Win- 
ter RoflTclet.  This  is  by  fome  fup- 
pos*d  to  be  the  fame  Tear  as  is 
caird  the  Dry  Martin  \  but  it  is  ve- 
ry different  horn  that  in  fc vcral 
l^articulais;  The  Colpur  of  tlAis  is 
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a  grccn^fl)  Yellow ;  the  Stalk  is  lon^. 
and  llender,  and  the  FleHi  is  but- 
tery and  melting,  and  generally  full 
of  Juice,  which  is  very  fwect.  but 
the  Skin  is  apt  to  contain  an  au- 
ilcrc  Juice  i  fo  that  if  it  be  not  pa- 
red, ft  is  apt  to  be  diiagrecablc  to 
manj  Perions  Pahtes.  It  is  m  ett«<. 
ing  in  yemuMty  and  Fdruaiy, 

6y,  Pyhuss  fath/M^  FiffdvUsSif^ 
fruBu  6naniUi»  gUhtfi^  feJpU,  mc" 
charato,  odorato.  Toum.  Poire  rOT- 
tail,  i.  #«  The  Gate  Pear.  This 
Tear  was  difcovcr'd  in  the  Province 
of  Po'aou,  where  it  was  Co  much 
eftcem'd,  that  they  preferred  it  to 
mod  other  Fruit  3  the',  in  the  Opi- 
nion of  the  moft  curious  Judges, 
it  does  not  delcrve  the  great  Cha- 
radter  which  is  given  to  it,  for  it 
rarely  happens  that  it  proves  good 
for  eating,  being  generally  dr/« 
llony,  and  hard,  unlels  in  extraor* 
dhianr  Seafons,  and  upon  a  vay 
good  Soil  This  muft  always  lie 
grafted  on  a  free  Stock,  and  fhould 
be  planted  on  a  light  rich  Soil,  and 
in  very  dry  Seafons  the  Trees  flioukl 
he  water'd,  othcrvvifc  the  Fruit 
will  be  ftony.  It  is  in  Seafon  from 
January  to  Mirch,  and  bakes  well. 

68.  pYRusi  frtiva,  frtiBu  Sru^ 
malty  magno,  glohofoy  pivefcente, 
punclij  rujis  confparfo.  Tourn.  Franc- 
real.  It  is  alio  call'd  TinOr  d' Hy- 
ver, L  e.  The  Golden  End  of  Win- 
ter, This  is  a  very  large  Peiir,  al- 
moftof  a  globular  Figure ;  the  Skia 
is  vellow,  fported  with  rcdi  the 
Stalk  is  ihort,  and  the  Wood  of  the 
Tree  mealy :  The  Flefh  of  this  Tear 
is  dry,  and  very  apt  to  be  ftony* 
but  it  bakes  exceeding  well,  and 
continues  gQod  bom  jMUMrj  tiU 

March, 

69.  Pyrus  ;  frt'tvay  fruchi  brw 
maliy  tttrbinatOy  {ejjiliy  fubacuh  fla^ 
vefcentey  funci'is  ajperiorii^us  conjper" 

Jb,  Totirn,   Bcrgamoite  Bugi;  K  is 

alio 
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alio  called  Bergnwmi$  df  fttfyu,  I  e. 
The  Eaftcr  Burgamot.  It  is  a  large 
Fear,  aim  oft  round,  but  is  a  little 
produc'd  in  Length  towards  the 
Stalk  i  the  Eye  is  flat,  and  the  Skin 
is  green,  having  many  rough  Pro- 
tuberances like  Spots  difpcrs'd  all 
over,  but  as  it  ripens  it  becomes 
ydlowiihi  the  Flefli  is  breaking, 
and  in  a  good  Seafim  the  Jake  u 
|Vp«et,  hot  it  muft  have  a  liree 
Srodt,  a  SoatVEaft  WaH  and  a 

food  Soil,  othcrwiie  it  is  ape  to 
e  ftoqjr  and  auftere.  It  is  in  Eat- 
idtg  frpm  TtSr$uify  till  ^pril. 
7Q,  Pyauai  JativM,  frnHu  Brtt- 

turn  nihil  rultnte,  Tourn.  Bon- 
chrdtien  d'Hyvcr,  i.  e.  The  Winter 
Bonchretien  Pear.  This  Fear  is  ve- 
ry large  and  long,  of  a  pyramidal 
Figure  i  the  Skin  is  ot  a  yellowiOi 
Colour,  but  the  Side  next  the  Sun 
inclines  to  a  ibft  Redi  the  Fledi  is 
tender  and  breaking,  and  is  very 
of  rich  fugar'd  Juice.  This  is 
eaean\l  ia  Iir0m§  one  of  the  beft 
Winter  Ttsrsi  but  in  Snfland  it  is 
IBdom  ib  g^:  the'  1  am  full/ 
fitisfy'd,  if  it  were  grafted  OH  a 
free  Stock,  and  planted  in  a  good 
Soil,  againft  a  Wall  c7.pos'd  to  the 
Sottth-£a(l,  and  the  Branches  train'd 
at  Ml  Length,  it  might  be  ren- 
der'd  more  acceptable  than  it  is  at 
prefent  in  EngUnU. 

71.  PYRusi  fathay  fruciu  hrtt- 
malit  magmt  CydonU  jade,  fartim 
fAvo,  partim  furpurco.  Tcurn.  Ca- 
tiUac  cr  Cadillac.  This  is  a  large 
PMr  (hap'd  fbmewhat  like  z  Quince  y 
the  $kin  n  for  the  mod  Pan  of  a 
ycUow  Coknir»  bat  changes  to  a 
deep  Red  on  the  Side  neact  the 
Sun  :  The  Fkfli  is  hard>  and  the 

Juice  auftere  i  but  it  is  one  of  the 
eft  Fruits  for  Baking  yet  known, 
and  being  a  plendfol  Bearer,  dc- 
lores  a  Fkce  in  every  good  Col- 
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ledion  of  Fniit*  It  will  be  £00^ 
from  Chriflnms  to  Aprily  orkMigcr. 

71.  Pyrus;  fattva,  fruBu  bru- 
malt,  ohlongo,  fiavefctnttt  pimHis  ru' 
bris  confperfB.  La  Paftourelle.  This 
Fear  is  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a 
fine  Raujfelet  i  the  Stalk  is  (hort  and 
crooked  i  the  Skin  is  ibmewhat 
rough,  of  a  ycUowiib  Colour,  ipot- 
ted  with  Red}  the  Fieii  ia  tsaier 
and  buttery  j  and  when  it  g^ows 
oa  a  dry  Sofl»  the  Jaice  is  verjr 
fiiveeti  Mt  00  a  wet  SoQ,  or  in 
moid  Years,  it  is  fubje^^  to  have 
an  auftere  Taile*  This  Pemr  is  '» 
Eating  in  FebruMj  and  March, 

7 J.  PvRUSi  fativM,  fruHu  Srih 
malt,  fejfili,  partim  jUvefcentt,  par^ 
tim  purpurajcente,  Tourn,  La  dou- 
ble Flcur,  !•  #•  The  Double- flow- 
ering Pear.  This  is  Co  call'd,  bc- 
caufe  the  Flowers  have  a  double 
Range  of  Petals  or  Leaves.  It  is  a 
large  (liort  Pear,  the  Stalk  is  k>ng 
and  ftrait,  the  Skin  is  very  fjnooth, 
and  of  a  yellowtfh  Gohxir,  but  the 
Side  nest  the  San  is  commoiilf  of 
a  fine  red  or  purple  Cokmr*  This' 
is  by  fome  efteem'd  for  citing 
but  Tie  genenllv  too  auftere  in  this 
Country  for  that  Parpofe.  It  is 
the  beft  Fear  in  the  Work!  for 
Baking  or  Compofts.  It  it  good 
^om  February  to  May. 

74.  Pyuusi  fathva,  fru£iu  bru- 
mal t,  oblongo,  par  tim  fiavefcerm, 
partim  ptvpurafcente.  St.  ^^artiaK 
It  is  alio  call'd  m  ibme  Places  Fmi 
Angeitque,  i.  e.  The  Angelick  Fear. 
This  Fear  is  oblong,  and  has  a  ve- 
ry long  Stalk  5  the  Skin  is  finoock 
and  ym>wiih,  but  on  the  Side  next 
tiie  Sun,  it  turns  to  a  purplilh  Gh 
lours  the  Flelh  is-tender  and  bone* 
ry,  and  tiie  Juice  is  very  IWeeL 
This  is  m  Eao^g  in  Mnuuj  aoA 
htawch. 

75".  Pyrus}  fativa,  fruSm  km- 
mail  cbkngat  fantm  aUiJo,  partim 
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fmpm0,  Utm9  ktdmm,  Lt  tlie  moft  vtkied,  tlie  Expcnce  tad 
Poire  QkaumontcUe,  or  Be(i  de  Trouble  being  the  £ioie  for  t  bid 
ChaainoiitcUe,  i.  e.  The  Wilding  of  Sort  of  Fruit  tf  i  good  oae:  In- 
Chaunootelle.  This  Vtar  is  in  deed  I  lu?e  ioftrted  musf  more 
Shape  ibmewhat  like  the  Autumn  than  are  really  worth  plaoting.  in 
'Bufrre,  but  is  flatter  at  the  Crown  i  order  to  pleaie  fuch  who  arc  fond 
the  Skin  is  a  little  rough,  of  a  pale  of  a  great  Variety ,  bur  whoever 
green  Colour,  but  turns  to  a  pur-  hath  a  Mind  to  make  Choice  of 
plifli  Colour  next  the  Sun;  the  fuch  only  as  are  good,  may  eafily 
Flcfti  is  melting,  the  Juice  is  very  diftinguifli  them,  by  attending  to 
rich,  and  a  little  perhim'd.  It  is  the  Account  given  of  each  Sort, 
in  Eating  from  Utink  to  Jw»€i  and  hereby  every  Pcribn  is  at  Li* 
and  is  cmai*d  tbe  beft  late  fmt  bertjr  to  pleaie  himfdfi  for  it  is 
jtt  kaowa  not  ererj  one  wlio  prcf»s  a  Wmm 

76.  Ptrus  I  pmSnu^  fmSm  tm»  Hmt,  tho'  tliat  If  jpnerally  efteemM 
Mi,  iMofoy  fefih  tmtreo,  mMe$Uis  the  wnf  beft  in  its  proper  Smfim: 
m^tfiu$  9tjcftrimbm  cmf^fi.  Tourn.  that  are  6me  who  admire  the 
Gtfindile*  This  is  a  middle-iiz'd  Mtjpre  Jenn,  for  the  Firmoefi  oC 
TiMT,  of  a  roundiO)  Formi  the  Skin  its  Flefli,  which  to  others  is  a  great 
is  of  a  grey  Colour  on  one  Side,  Objc^^ion  againft  it  j  ib  that  aa 
but  is  inclining  to  a  Red  on  the  (bme  efteem  the  Breakiiu^,  and  o* 
other,  hav  ng  ibme  broad  Spots  of  thers  the  Melting  PMr/,  f  have  di* 
a  dark  Colour  all  over ;  the  Flefl)  is  ftinguifh'd  them  by  their  Dcfcrip- 
cpmroooiy  hard  and  dry,  fo  that  it  tions  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  every 
is  not  very  much  eftecm'd.  It  is  one  may  make  Choice  of  the  Kinds 
in  Scafon  m  March,  of  Fruits  which  are  agreeable  to 

77.  PvRusi  frtivt^,  fruBu  their  Palates;  and  the  dilercnt  Sca- 
mil^  maximPt  firmn£U$§t  ^SUai  ions  in  which  each  K.-nd  is  in  eat- 
vkmh  The  Umon  Pear)  other-  lug,  being  eihibiiad  (allowte a fo- 
urife  Dr.  fMMt  St.  Gm^  de  for  the  Oifticoce  oT  tetSmh 
mMk.  Thia  ia  a  very  large  long  which  are  earlier  Ibme  Yean  than 
Anr*  oft  deep  green  Colour,  bnt  others)  it  it  not  fcrjr  difficult  for  a 
the  Side  neit  the  Sun  doth  fone-  P^iba  to  make  a  CoUedion  of 
times  change  to  a  Red  as  it  ripens,  good  Pcfln  to  iucceed  each  other 
Thia  ia  not  fit  for  eatiog»  but  bakes  tliroughout  the  Seafon  of  thele 
yntf  welli  and  being  a  great  Bear-  FruitSy  both  for  Kjudag  aad  fia* 
er  and  a  very  large  Fruit,  delerves  king. 

a  Place  in  every  good  Colle^ion.  Fears  are  propagated  by  budding 
It  is  in  SeaioQ  from  Chrifinm  to  or  grafting  them  upon  Stocks  of 
AfriL  their  own  fCidd,  which  are  corn- 

There  are  many  other  Sorts  of  moniy  call'd  Free-Stoekst  or  upon 
fears  which  are  ftill  continu'd  in  ^umce-Stockj,  or  Mite-TUorn  i  up- 
ibmc  old  Gardens,  but  as  thoie  on  all  which  theie  Fruits  will  take; 
here  mention'd  are  the  beft  Sorts  bnt  the  latter  ibrt  of  Stock  is  now 
known  at  prefent»  fo  it  would  be  iddom  uied,  becoole  the?  rardr 
ncedtelt  to  enumerate  agreat  Quad-  keep  FiKe  in  their  GrowtOt  with 
^itjr  of  ordinal/  Fruity  once  everf  the  Fruit  budded  or  gndted  upon 
5Nie  who  tnteods  to  plant  Fruita*  them  \  as  ailb  becaufo  the  Fruit 
Will  rather  chttle  thoK  which  are  upon  foch  Stocks  are  commonly 

drier 
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orfer'and  more  apt  to  be'*iiiealf. 
ffun  when  ther  are  upon  PMr* 
SteckJ.  ^mna-lhocks  arc  greatly 
tt&d  in  the  Nurieries  for  forts. 
«r  T9Hr$  which  are  dcfign'd  for 
Pwarf's  or  Walls,  in  order  to  cl^cck 
the  Luxariaocy  of  their  Growth, 
lb  ibac  they  may  be  kept  within 
Cbmpsfs  better  th.n  'upon  Free- 
Stock''.:  But  ngaiiilt  ihc  general 
Ulc  of  thcic  Slocks,  for  aJ  forts 
ot  Vears  iiidifTercntly,  there  arc  vc- 
ly  great  Objetftions  :  ifl,  Becaufc 
Jbmc  Torts  ot  Vtars  will  not  thrive 
upon  thwic  Stocks,  bat  in  two  or 
thicc  Years  will  decay,  or  at  mod 
will  but  juft  keep  alive,  idly,  AO 
the  Sbrts  of  htra  breaking  fwrt 
are  froder'd  ftony  and  good  for  lit- 
tle^  (b  that  whenever  any  of  thefc 
Soits  arc  injuJicioudv  rais*d»  the 
Fivic,  altho*  the  Kind  be  ever  ib 
gooc^,  i  ^  condcnin'd  as  good  For  no- 
thing by  luch  as  arc  not  well  ac- 
quiinteit  \vi:h  it,  when  the  Fault 
is  iniively  owing  to  the  Stock  on 
which  It  wa";  grafted.  On  the 
contrary,  all  n^^Inng  buttery  Vcirs 
ate  grcjrly  improvVl  by  bcin^  upon 
^urncc-^tockst  prov^J.^d  Uiey  arc 
piuntcd  on  a  ftrong  Soil;  but  if 
the  Ground  be  very  dr  v  and  'gravel- 
ly, no  foit  of  Penr  wUfdO  well  up- 
on J^mct'Stocks  in  iiich*  Pfaces* 

Tjicio  general  Dire£bions  being 
^ttit  there  Is  no  Occalion  to  re- 
peat any  P^rt  of  the  Method  in 
which  ihclc  Stocks  arc  rais'd,  and 
the  Fruits  budded  or  grafted  there- 
on; ^'hich  has  been  already  men- 

tion'ii  under  the  Article  of  Kurt' 
.      *       •  <* 

Ties. 

The  pi  fiance  which  thcfc  Tree^ 
fhould  be  planted  aiher  nga: nfl 
"Wails  or  FJpahcrs,  mud  no:  be 
Icls  than  twenty  Feet  j  but  it  they 
are  pbnted  rvVcnty.five  Feet,  n  will 
be  better/  tor  if  they  have  not 
Room  to  ^rcad  on  each  Side,*  it 


tjrill  he  impoflibte  to  preicrvf  tfceni 
in  good  Chr<(er  '(cipccia]iy  thofe'ooj 
Free>Stocks)  for  '  the  more  tbcj^e. 
Trees  are  prun'd,  the  more  they 
will  Ihooti  and,  as  I  before  BL 
many  Sorts  of  Pears  do  produce 
their  BIolTom-buds  firft  at  the  Ex- 
tremity of  the  former  Year's  Shoots, 
Co  that  when  they  arc  fliortcn'J, 
the  Fruit  will  be  cut  awayi  and 
this  cannot  be  avoided,  where  the 
Trees  have  not  Room  ^ilqw'd.i^ 
their  firft  planting. 

The  Manner  ot  preparing  ihcfc 
Trees  for  Planting,  is  the  feme  as 
hath  been  dire£bd  for  other  Fruit- 
trees,  vU.  To  cut  off  all  the  fhiaft 
Fibres  hwn  the  Roots,  and.  ^  to 
fiiorten  iome  of  the  longe/l  Roots, 
and  cut  off  all  the  bruis'd  oiies,  or 
fuch  sis  (hoot  downright :  This.  Ic- 
ing done,  you  fliould  plant  'em  in 
the  Places  intended  at  the  before- 
mentionM  Didancc.  The  bed  Time 
to  plant  thele  Trees  (if  upon  a 
middling  or  dry  Soil)  is  in  OJoi?ery 
leaving  rheir  Heads  ort  till  Spring» 
which  fliould  be  faften'd  to  the 
Walls  or  Srakcs,  to  prevent  the 
Wind  trom  didurbing  their  Roots i  i 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Murcb 
their  Heads  Ihould  cit  o^t/m 
the  Manner  already 'dircd^/for 
Tenches  and  other  Fruit- tfees'j  ob- 
ferving  alio  to  lay  ibme  Mulch' up- 
on the  Surface  of  the  Ground  a- 
bout  their  Roots  when  they  are 
planted ,  a5  harh  been  llveral  tiroes 
alre.dy  diredted  for 'other  "frees. 

The  tA\  Summer  after  planting, 
the  Krar.ches  ihould  be  train'd  to 
the  Waii  or  Efpjiicr  (againil  which 
they  arc  planted)  in  a  horiiOUT:! 
Polinun,  as  they  arc  produc'd  vvi^h- 
t)ui  Oiorteniug  of  them  i  and  the 
Michsiehhas  following  thefe  Shoots 
r.iould  be  fiwrten'd  down  to  nvcor 
fix  Eyes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  iuflt* 
ctent' Quantity  of  Branches  t&  "fSt- 

nib 
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t^e  lower  Part  of  the  WaB  otf 

Efpalicr:  But  when  this  is  done, 
the  Shoots  ought  not  to  be  fliortcn'd 
unlcfs  wJierc  there  is  want  of  Bran- 
ches to  fiil  a  Vacancy  i  tor  when- 
ever the  Shoots  arc  flopp'd,  it  occa- 
iions  the  Buds  immcciiatcly  below 
the  Cut,  to  (end  forth  two  or  more 
Shoots,  whereby  there  will  be  a 
Confufion  of  Branches,  and  rarely 
!aiiy  '  Fruit  is  jprod^uc'd  wiili  this 
^nagentcnc 
The  Diftance  whic^  fhc  .Braaqln^ 

Tedirs  l(oald  be  tram'd*  muft  be 
^roportiQiid  to  the  "Size  of  their 
Fruit :  Such  Sorts  whofe  ^rult  are 
fmall,  may  be  allowed  five  or  fix 
Inches;  but  the  iargier  Sorts  muft 
joot  be  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  In- 
ches afiinder:  If  this  be  duly  ob- 
{crv'd,  and  the  Branches  carefully 
train'd  horir.ontally  as  they  are  pro- 
-^uc^d,  there  will  be  no  Occalion 
for  Co  much  curtin^  as  is  common- 
ly pra(5tis'd  on  thele  Trees,  which 
inftcad  of  checking  their  Growth, 
does,  on  the  contrary,  cauie  them 
fo  lh<x)t  the  ftrongcr. 

It  is  very  furprizing  to  read  the 
tedious  Methods  which  mofl  of 
the  Writcis  on  Fmit-trccs  hvft  di- 
jeGteA  for  pruoiiie  of  thefe  Trees^ 
for  hj  their  prolix  and  perplexVi 
Methods,  one  would  imagine  tbej 
liad  *  endeavour 'd  to  render  them* 
IHves  as  unintelligible  as  poiTible: 
And  this  I  am  iuremay  be  aflBrm*d» 
that  k  is  next  to  impoflible  for  a 
l,enrncr  'ever  to  arrive  at  any  to!e- 
rablie  Skill  in  Pruning,  by  the  tedi- 
ous and  pcrplex'd  Dirc<£tions  which 
arc  puMiOi'd  by  Moniieur  ^uinti- 
Wity,  "and  ihofc  who  have  copied 
from  him  j  for  thei'c  have  all  fct 
out  wrong  in  the  Beginning,  by 
aUowing  their  Trees  Icis  than  half 
the  Dilbnce  at  which  they  fliould 
be  planied}  and  thin  have  prefcri- 
^cd  Rojics  to  keep  them  withia 


that;(lQm{)M$«  which  is  wh9t;c%ii* 

not  be  efrc<fied,  where  Perlbns  ut 
defirous  of  having  Plenty  of  Fruit. 

I  ihall  therefore  only  lay  down  ^ 
few  necellary  DirciSions  tor  the 
Pruning  and  Managing  of  thefe 
Trees,  which  fliali  be  d<)nc  in 
few  Words  as  pofl'iblc,  that  a  Learn- 
er may  the  more  ealiiy  umieriUnd 
it,  and  which  (together  with  pro^ 
per  Obiervations)  will  be  liifliciient 
1^  tnflj^u^jnijr  Peribn  in  the  righlt 
J4aaa|^BfQeat  ot  then. 

Betif^ltrti$,  ^  generally  prodocv 
their  Blgflbm-bods  fir^  «c  ti«.  £«• 
treroity  of  the  hill  Yearns  Sboocito 
fo  that  if  the(^  «re  (horten'd,  die 
Blollbms  are  cut  ofi  :  But  this  is 
not  all  the  Damage,  ior  (as  1  bp- 
.fiove  ^)  this  occalkxis  the  Buds 
immediately  below  the  Cut  to  pit 
forth  two  or  more  Shoots,  where- 
by tlic  Number  of  Brandies  wili 
be  increas'd,  and  the  Tree  <:rowd- 
ed  too  much  with  Wood  i  beiidest 
thofc  Buds  which  by  this  Mana^^ 
ment  do  produce  Shoots,  would 
have  only  produced  Curfons  and 
Spun,  upon  which  tiic  Blofibin- 
buds  are  produced,  if  the  leading 
Branch  had  not  beea  fbortca'di 
therefore  cheie  ftouM  never  be 
flopped,  uqleis  to  furnilh  Wood  to 
iiU  a  Vacancy. 

It  is  not  ooceflary  to  provide  a 
new  Supply  of  Wood  ia  FMnr-irm^ 
as  muA  be  done  for  Ftaches,  Ne^s^ 
rintsy  which  only  produce 

their  Fruit  upon  young  Wood^  iat 
Pears  do  produce  their  Fruit  upon 
Curfons  or  Spurs,  which  are  produ- 
ced upon  Branches  which  arc  three 
or  four  Years  old,  which  Curf^is 
do  continue  fruitful  many  Vc^rsi 
fo  that  where  thcfc  Trees  have 
been  skiliuliy  managed,  I  have  fccn 
Brai%chcs  which  have  been  train'd 
horizontally,  upwards  of  tVsinty 
Feet  ti om  the  Tiuuk  of  ihc  Tree, 

and 
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ttld  hive  been  iruitfu!  their  whole 
Length.  And  it'  we  do  but  care- 
fully obfcrve  the  Branches  of  a 
hcolthtui  Srandard  Tree,  which  has 
hetn  permitced  to  jprow  without 
Pniaing,  we  fliatt  nod  nmj  that 
ire  toi  or  twdfe  Tears  oid»  or 
moKf  which  are  very  fkH  of  theft 
€ur[<mit  upon  which  is  annuall/  t 
good  Number  of  Fruit  produced. 

During  the  Summer  Seafbn  theie 
Trees  (lK)uid  Le  otxen  look'd  over, 
to  train  in  the  Shoots  as  they  are 
produced,  regularly,  to  the  Wall 
or  Efpaiier,  and  to  difplacc  fore- 
right  and  luxuriant  Branches  as 
thev  (boot  out,  whereby  the  Fruit 
will  be  equally  expos'd  to  the  Air 
and  Sun,  which  will  render  them 
more  beautiful,  and  better  taftcd, 
than  when  th^  aie  lhaded  by  the 
BriKhesi  tad  by  thos  managing 
Che  Trees  hi  Soiiimcr»  they  will  al- 
ways appear  bemtifbU  end  in  Win- 
ter they  wiU  want  but  little  Pm- 
sung. 

Where  ftm-mts  are  thus  regu- 
larly trained,  without  flopping  of 
their  Shoots,  and  have  full  Room 
for  their  Branches  to  extend  on 
each  Side,  there  will  never  be  any 
Occalion  tor  disbarking  of  the 
Branches,  or  cutting  off  the  Roots 
fas  hath  been  dire^cd  by  Icvcral 
Writers  on  Gardening^  which  Me- 
thods, however  they  may  anfwer 
the  Intention  for  the  ^reieQC»  yet 
will  certainly  greatly  injure  the 
Trees,  as  muft  all  violent  Amputa- 
tions, which  (hould  ever  be  avoid* 
ed,  as  much  as  poflible,  oo  Fruit- 
trees  s  and  this,  1  am  fure,  can  ne- 
ver be  wanted,  where  Trees  have 
been  rightly  planted,  and  r^ularly 
trained,  while  young. 

The  Sealbn  for  pruning  of  thefc 
Trets,  is  any  time  after  the 
Fruits  are  gathered,  until  the  Be- 
ginning of  MHrch,  but  the  iboncr 


it  is  don^  after  the  Fruit  is  gst* 
thered,  the  better,  for  Reafons  al-  ^ 
ready  given  for  pruning  of  Feack* 
trusi  though  indeed,  the  deferring 
of  thefc  until  Spring,  where  there  ' 
are  lar^e  Quantities  of  Trees  to 
prune,  Iinot  £6  mjuriousto  them, 
u  to  (bme  more  tnder  Fraiti. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Summer  Mn 
will  ripen  very  well,  either  OU 
Standards,  Dwarfs,  or  E^aliersi  as 
will  all  the  Autumn  Pm^/,  upon 
Dwarfs  or  Efpaliers :  But  where  a 
Pcrfbn  is  very  curious  in  his  l^ruit,  j 
I  would  always  advifc  the  Planting 
them  again  (I  Efpaliers,  in  which  | 
Method  they  take  up  but  little 
Room  in  a  Garden,  and  if  they  are  ' 
well  managed,  do  appear  very 
beautiful,  and  the  Fruit  is  Urger 
•od  better  tailed  than  thole  produ- 
ced on  Dwarfs^  as  hadi  been  alrah 
dv  oUervcd.  But  all  the  Sorts  ef 
Whiter  TiMTs  mutt  be  planted  t* 
gainft  Eafl,  South-Eaft,  or  South- 
Weft  Walls,  otherwife  they  ftldoa 
ripen  well  in  EngUuid. 

In  the  Gathering  of  Fears  great 
Regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  Bud 
which  is  formed  at  the  Bottom  of  ' 
the  Footfta.k,  for  the  next  Year's  I 
Bloflbms,  which  by  forcing  off  the  ' 
Fear,  before  it  be  mature,  is  many  i 
times  fpoiled  j  for  during  the  Time 
the  Fruit  is  growing,  there  is  al- 
ways a  Bud  formed  by  the  Side  of 
the  Foorihik,  upon  the  Qmt  Spur 
fat  the  next  YearV  Fruiti  fi>  tMr 
wlien  the  finrt  are  rip^  if  tfaif 
are  eendy  turned  upwards^  die 
Footftalk  will  readily  part  from 
the  Spur  without  fai/umg  of  thf  I 
Bud.  i 

The  Seafbn  for  eatheriog  si 
Summer  Pf.ir/  is  juft  as  they  ri- 
pen, tor  non.  of  thclc  will  remain 
good  above  a  Day  or  two  afrer 
they  arc  taken  from  the  T:cc> 
^or  will  many  of  the  Au  umn  ^ 
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Tears  keep  good  above  ten  Days 
%>r  a  Fortnight  after  they  are  ga- 
thered. But  the  Winter  Fruits 
Ihould  hang  as  long  upon  the  Trees 
as  the  Seaion  will  permit  >  for  they 
mvJkM  receive  the  Fro(t,  which  vm 
canle  them  to  rot»  and  fender  thor 
Itticcs  Bat  and  iU-tafled»  bar  if  the 
weather  coodmict  mild  nntil  the 
Middk  of  OMer,  it  will  then  be 
n  0Dod  Seafbn  for  gatberine  them 
in,  which  miift  alwavs  be  done  in 
dry  Weather,  and  when  the  Trees 
arc  pcrfe<5tly  dry. 

In  the  doing  of  this  you  ought 
carefully  to  avoid  bniinng  them, 
therefore  you  ftiould  have  a  broad, 
flat  Basket  to  lay  'em  in  as  they 
are  gathered}  and  when  they  are 
carried  into  the  Store-Room,  they 
ihould  be  taken  out  Tmgly,  and 
t»ch  Sort  laid  up  in  a  cldc  Heap, 
on  a  dry  Pkce^  m  aider  to  fweat, 
yrhae  diej  oiay  remain  for  eight 
or  ten  tkj%  during  which  Time 
the  Windows  ihould  he  ^ea»  to 
admit  the  Air^  in  .  order  to  carry 
oft  all  the  Moidure  which  is  per- 
fpired  from  the  Fruit  j  atter  this, 
the  Fears  (hould  be  taken  iingly, 
and  wiped  dry  with  a  woollen 
Cloth,  and  then  pack'd  up  in  clofe 
Baskets,  obfcrving  to  put  fbmc 
fwcct  Wheat  Straw  in  the  Bottoms 
and  round  the  Sides  of  the  Baskets, 
to  prevent  their  bruifing  againft 
the  Basket }  you  (hould  alio  obicrvc 
to  put  but  one  Sort  of  Fruit  into 
a  Basket^  left  by  their  difterent 
FeiflacMUUoaa,  they  ihould  rot  each 
other;  bst  if  yon  have  enoof^  of 
one  Sort  to  fill  a  Basket  which 
holds  two  or  three  Ba(hd«,  k  will 
be  ftill  better.  Aikr  yoO  have 
iiU'd  the  Baskets,  you  muft  cover 
thccn  ever  with  Wheat  Straw  ve- 
jy  dolc»  aad  iaften  them  down» 


p  V 

then  place  thefc  Baskets  in  a  clofe 
Room,  where  they  may  be  key* 
dry,  and  from  FrolV,  but  the  kis 
Air  is  let  into  the  Room,  the  bet- 
ter the  Fruit  will  keep :  It  will  be 
venr  necei&ry  to  fix  a  Label  to 
each  Basket*  denotmg  tbe  Sort  of 
Fruit  tbeichi  oantamadr  wMah 
will  five  the  ThNiUe  of  opening 
them*  whenever  you  want  to 
know  the  Sorts  of  Fruit »  befldei^ 
they  oug;7it  not  to  be  opened  be* 
fore  their  Seaiba  to  be  eaten,  for 
the  oftner  they  arc  opened  and  ex- 
poied  to  the  Air,  the  v.'orfe  they 
will  keep.    I  don't  doubt  but  this 
win  be  objc£bcd  to  by  many,  who 
imagine  Fruit  can't  be  hid  too  thin, 
for   which    Reafbn   they  make 
Shelves  to  difpofe  them  iingly  upon, 
and  are  very  fond  of  admitting  frefli 
Air,  whenever  the  Wather  is  mikl» 
iuppoiing  it  very  neoefliry  to  pre- 
lerve  the  Ftoiti  but  the  oootrary 
of  this  is  found  tnie»  hy  thoie  Per> 
ions  who  have  large  Stocks  ol 
Fruit  laid  up  in  theur  Store-Houies 
in  Imdon^  which  remain  cloiely 
(hut  up  for  ievcral  Months,  in  the 
Manner  before  related;  and  when 
thcfe  are  opened,  the  Fruit  is  al- 
ways found  plumper  and  Ibundcr 
than  any  of  thole  Fruits  which 
were  preicrvcd  fingly  upon  Shelves. 
For,  as  Mr.  BoyU  oblcrves,  the  Air 
is  the  Caufc  of  Putrcfadtion,  and 
in  order  to  prove  this,  that  honou- 
rable  Peribo  put  Fruits  of  fcvcral 
Kmds  mto  (Sailes  where  the  Air 
was  ezhaufted»  m  which,  Plaoes 
they  remained  found  for  levend 
Months,  but  upon  being  cms'd 
to  the  Air,  did  rot  in  a  very  fboirt 
Times  which  plainly  ihews  the 
Abilirdity  ot  the  common  Method 
now  ttiibd  to  preierve  Fniit. 
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.    .  ^  ^^^^  Hot-bed,  when  the  old 

*   '  '     '  *'  has  loft  its  Heat  i  and  wherf 

Itt^Q^^Q^Hq^^r'^^^fet^^  the  Plants  are  too  high  to  be  coo- 

mW^fi^^^m^^^^  tate^d  under B'raincs.aicy  ftcmldte 

^  *  ^  removed  Mto  the  Stove,  where;  if 

D  li  "  '  *hcy  9te  plunged  liito  a  moderatd 

I  c     v^y^..  jj^^^^  6f  TaSners  Bark,  and  noi! 

too  much  drawn,  they  will  pro- 

UAMOCLIT;  BindWeed;  duce  a  great  Quantity  of  beautiful 

The  Chsraiiers  arc  j'  Scarlet  Flowets,  and  ripen  their* 

iSp  Flo-aer  conJ/JIs  rf  one  Leaf,  Seeds  very  'well  5  but  it  they  are 

Jhaped  like  a  Funnel,  4nd  divided  at  exposed  to  the  open  Afr,  they  feWom 

the  Top  into  feveral  Segments }  from  flower  in  this  Cfountry.    This  Plant 

she  Flower-cup  rlfes   the  Pointal,  continues  but  one  Year,  the  Root 

l^iiich  afterwards  becomes  a  rowuUJIt  periihing  iboo  after  tlic  Seeds  are 

Vrmttinclofing  feveral  oblong  Seeds.  ripe. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this      QUERC0S ;  The  Oak-TVcc. 
Plant  in  England,  which  is,  The  Charaffers  are  ; 

QuAMOCLiT  i  foliis  tenuiter  incifis       It  hath  Male  Flowers  {or  Katkrns) 

CJ*  fennatis.     Tourn,    ^uamcclit  which  confifl  of  a  great  Numher  of 

vrith  very  fine,  cut,  winged  Leaves,  fmall  Jlender  Threads  i  the  Zmbryo^s, 
Tmmwlj^caUid  in  Barbados,  Svf  tct--  tun  frodtu^d  at  remote  Di- 

^Viniifii.  fittwes  from  thefe,  mMpHmtrn, 

This  Plant  is  very  common  Id  do  tfrmntris  itmn  Acoms»  whiek 

ytm^tBmrbMdos^mi^eCMkbtt  are  frotkti^d  in  htard,  fcalf  Cups: 

lflands»whcre  it  climbs  upon  Bafhtt^  A  wbkb  may  h  M$d»  tin  Uavti 

Hedgea,  or  whatever  grows  near  'are  finuated.  ' 
it,  and  produces  great  Quantities         The ^^^e^ are; 
of  beautiful  Scarlet  Flowers,  almoft      i.  QuercVs  i   latifoHa.  Toif^ 

of  the  Figure  of  a  fmi^!  Convol*  2ifeat.    The  common  Otk» 

vulus  Flower,  but  the  Tube  being  '   a.  Quercus  ;  latifolia,  mas,  qut 

much  larger,  and  the  Seeds  being  hevi  fediculo  (ft,  C.  B.  F,  Oik 

of  a  diflirrcnt  Figure  from  thofeof  with  the  Acoma  on  (hort  Fooc* 

the  Convolvulus,  Monfieur  Tourne-  ftalks. 

fort  hath  fcparated  it  from  that       5.  Qijercusj  latifolia,  foliis  fx 

Genus.    The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  albo    eleganter'  ^lariegatU.  The 

arc  generally  brought  into  England  ftrip'd  Oak.     *  ' 

every  Spring,  from  the  Wefi-lndies :  '    4.  Quercus  i  latifolia,  ferpctu^ 

They  fliould  be  fbwn  on  a  Hot-bed  virens.  C.  B.  P.    The  broaU-leav'd 

in  March,  and  when  the  Plants  are  ever-green  Oak. 
come  UP,  they  muft  be  planted  each       f.  Quercus;    calice  echinat:, 

into  a  fmall  Pot,  fiffd  with  light,  flande  majore.  C.  B.  P.   Oak  wuh 

•BtiAf  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  large  Acorns  having  prickly  Cups.  , 

frcih  Hot-bed,  to  brmg  the  "Plants  '  6.  Quercus  ;  bmmUs,  Oaltis}ods, 

forward :   As  the  Plants  advance  in  firms  am  fltmbm  fimd 

Heighth,  ib  they  (hoald  be  removed  C.  B:  P.   Dwarf  Chk,  vufg 

into  httger  Pots,  and  Sticks  placed  '  7.  QytRcus  %  l^ghiam^ 

down  by  them,  for  'em  to  climb  'venis  muricata.  fM.  'Thft.  The 

iipon$  they  mud  alio  be  removed  Virginian  Scarlet  Oik. 
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i,  QuEftcusj  O^nM  filnsf  fr$' 
em  ^hw^  FirgimMBM.  Plitk,  Php, 
Virginian  Oak»    with  Cheihcit 

p  QuEiicws ;  Ma^  Virgimana. 
Fark.  Tljeat.  The  white  or  iron 
Oak  of  Virginia. 

10.  QuERCusi  Virginiam,  fiUcis 
longiort  folio,  fruilu  mimmo,  Fluk. 
jimalth,  Virgiataa  WiUow-ieav'd 
Oak. 

1 1 .  QuERCus  J  pumiUsy  Cajlanea 
folio  V'lrginienjis,  ?luk»  Almag,  The 
Chinquapin  C)jk. 

Tiic  two  firll  Sorts  are  common 
in  England,  but  the  Sort  whole 
Acorns  grosv  on  ihort  Footflalks, 
is  kfi  freouent  than  the  other.  I 
hayeleen  federal  Trees  of  that  Kind 
near  Dtdvicb  in  Surry,  but  whether 
the  Acorns  of  this  Sort  will  pro«> 
dace  Trees  of  the  fame  Kind,  I 
cannot  determine.  The  Sort  with 
Ih-ip'd  Leaves  was  obtain'd  by  Ac- 
cident, but  may  be  propagated  by 
budding  or  grafting  it  upon  the 
common  Oaki  the  Leaves  of  this 
arc  generally  variegated  with  white 
in  a  moll  beautiful  Manner,  and  the 
Tree  is  cflecm'd  a  great  Curiolity 
by  liich  as  delight  in  variegated 
Plants. 

The  fourth  Kind  dcfcrvcs  a  Phce 
in  WildcrncfTcs,  amotigft  other  Sorts 
of  ever-green  Trees,  where  it  will 
make  a  beautiful  Appearance,  but 
the  Timber  is  not  near  fo  good  as 
that  of  the  common  Sort. 

The  fifth  KLind'Was  originally 
Inou^bt  into  BagUnd  from  Sfiim, 
bat  ts  hardy  enough  to  endure  the 
Cold  of  our  Winters  very  well: 
This  is  prcferved  by  furh  as  are 
curious  in  coUe&ing  the  leverai 
Kinds  of  Trees. 

The  other  Sorts  have becri brought 
from  Americiy  (where  there  are  a 
X^ariocy  of  ditfcrcnt  OAks)  and  are 
rcry  hardy :    Many  of  them  arc  of 

Vol.  il4 


quicker  Growth  than  the  commod 
Sort,  and  although  their  Timb»  is 
not  fo  good,  yet  they  de&nre  a 
Place  in  large  wildernefles,  where 
they  will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety. 
As  thefc  Trees  arc  propagated  from 
Acorns,  £o  thoie  Perfi>ns  who  are 
dcfirous  to  cultivate  *em,  Ihould 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  Acorns 
frefh  from  Aviericn,  which  muft  be 
put  up  in  Sand,  to  prclcrve  them 
duriir^  their  Pilligc  j  and  wiicn 
they  arrive  in  England,  they  fhould 
be  put  inro  the  Ciround  im me- 
diately, other wiic  they  do  iciJoia 
grow. 

Beiides  the  3orts  of  Oaks  here- 
mentioned,  there  are  divers  others 
which  are  produced  in  federal  Parts 
of  Ettr^fi,  and  diffirr  in  the  Shape 
and  Size  of  their  Leaves  and  Fruit  i 
but  thele  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  our  EngU/h  Planutionsat  prefenti 
though,  when  I  was  at  linden  in 
H$LUnd,  in  the  Year  1717,  I  iav^r 
above  forty  Sorts  of  Oiiks,  in  the 
curious  Garden  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Boerha,ive,  near  Ley  Jen,  moO:  of 
which  were  ma  very  proiperous 
Condition,  and  had  endured  the 
Coid  ot  that  Climate  two  or  three 
Years,  in  the  open  Air  j  lb  that  if 
thcle  were  procured  in  En;;la7id, 
they  would  be  equally  as  hiidy  as 
the  common  Sort,  and  add  to  the 
Variety  of  our  Plantations. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Onks  are  propa- 
gated from  Acorns,  which  ibould 
be  (own  as  fben  as  polfible,  when 
they  are  ripe;  for  if  thev  are  kept 
long  oiit  of  the  Ground,  they  feldonl 

The  Manner  of  fowing  thcle 
Acorns  (if  dclkned  for  a  Inlall 
Plantation,  to  be  removed  )  !s>  to 
prepare  a  Bed  or  two  of  trcfh  Earth, 
neither  too  ftrong  and  iieavv,  nor 
too  light  and  dry  ;  in  thcle  Beds 
you  (hould  place  die  Acoxos  about 
Y  iriro 
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two  Inches  afunder^  covering  them 
about  two  Inches  thick,  with  the 
fame  frefli  Earth,  obfcrving  to  !cavc 
none  ot  them  uncover 'd  to  entice 
the  Vermin,  which  may,  in  a  ihort 
Time,  dcflroy  all  the  Seeds. 

In  the  Spring,  when  the  Plarvts 
begin  to  appear,  you  mull  care- 
fully clear  them  from  Weeds,  and 
if  the  Sealbn  proves  dry,  you  fliould 
refrclh  them  now  and  then  with  a 
little  Water,  whicli  will  greaily 
promote  their  Growth.  In  thelc 
Beds  the  Plants  (hould  remain  until 
the  folk>wing  Spring,  (oblcrviog 
conftantly  to  keep  them  dear  h-om 
Weeds)  at  which  Time  you  fliould 
prepare  a  Spot  of  good  nefli  Earth, 
(tn  Sii^e  proportionable  to  the  Quan- 
tity of  Plants)  which  fliould  be  well 
trenched  and  levelled  j  then  toward 
the.  Middle  or  latter  End  of  March, 
you  fhould  carefully  lake  up  the 
Plants,  fb  luit  to  injure  their 
Roots,  and  plant  them  out  in  Rows 
three  Feet  afunder,  and  eighteen 
Inches  Dilbnce  Piant  from  Plant, 
obfcrving  never  to  fuffcr  ihePianfs 
to  abide  long  out  of  the  Ground, 
bccauie  their  Roots  wouid  dry  and 
endanger  tiie  Growth  of  the  Plants. 

When  they  are  planted,  you  (hould 
lay  a  little  Mulch  upon  the  Surface 
or  the  Ground,  near  their  Roots, 
to  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying 
too  fad  i  and  if  the  Seafbn  be  very 
dry,  you  fnould  give  them  a  little 
Water  to  iettle  the  £arth  to  their 
Roots.  , 

If  thefc  Things  are  carefully  ob- 
ferved,  there  will  not  (b  many  of 
the  Plants  mifrarry,  as  do  generally 
in  the  common  Method  :  For  few 
Perfbns  conlider  cither  the  proper 
Method  or  Seafon  for  removing 
thele  Trees  j  molt  People  imagin- 
ing it  may  be  pcrform'd  wirh 
equal  Succels,  any  tunc  utrcr  the 
Leaves  begin  w  decay :  but  this  is 


ft  tery  :ivroag  Opinion;  for,  k6m 
ieveral  Experiments  vAich  I  have 
made,  in  tranfplanting  of  theie 
Trees  in  various  Seafons,  I  find  they 
always  fucceed  betl  when  they  are 
tranfplanred  juft  before  they  begin 
to  fhoot ;  at  which  Scalbn  there  will 
very  few  fail,  provided  they  are 
removed  with  Care. 

When  the  Plants  have  taken  Root 
in  this  Nurlery,  they  will  rec^uire 
little  more  Care  than  to  keep  'cm 
clear  from  Weeds,  and  dig  the 
Ground  between  the  Rows  every 
Spi  in^  i  in  doing  of  which  yoa 
(hould  cut  o£F  iuch  Roots  as  extend 
very  far  from  the  Trunk  of  the 
Trees,  which  wiU  render  tHem 
better  for  tr  .nrplanttng  again :  You 
fliould  alio  prune  oS  iuch  Side* 
Branches  a»  do  extend  themfclvcs 
very  for,  and  would  retard  the 
upright  Shoot,  but  you  fliould  by 
no  means  cut  off  all  the  fmail  la- 
teral Branches,  fbnu:  of  which  arc 
abfoluteiy  neceffary  to  be  left  on, 
to  detain  the  Sap  tor  the  Augmen- 
tation of  the  Trunk  i  tor  I  have 
ohen  obferved,  where  Trees  have 
been  thus  clorely  pruned,  that  tJicir 
Heads  have  ovei  -grown  their  Bodies, 
ib  that  they  have  bent  downward, 
and  become  crooted. 

When  thefe  Trees  hive  remaio*d 
in  the  Nuriery  three  or  four  Years, 
they  will  then  be  large  enough  to 
tran^laot  to  the  Places  where  they 
are  to  remain  i  for  it  is  not  proper 
to  let  them  grow  verv  large  before 
they  are  planted  out,  becauie  Uide 
are  very  hazardous  Trees  to  remove 
when  old,  or  atter  they  have 
deep  Root. 

The  Sealon  for  this  Work  is  (a; 
I  laid)  juft  before  they  begin  to 
flioot  in  the  Spring,  at  which  Time, 
if  they  are  carefully  taken  up,  there 
will  be  little  Danger  of  their  fuc- 
cceding.   When  they  arc  planted, 
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the  Surface  of  the  GrounJ  fliould 
be  mulched  about  ti^cir  Roots,  to 
prevent  iC5  drying  too  fafl;  and  if 
the  Seafbn  is  very  dry,  they  fliould 
ht  wacfred,  to  fettle  the  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  which  may  be  re- 
lated two  or  three  times  in  very 
dry  Weather,  but  yott  muft  care- 
fully avoid  giving  them  too  much 
Watet*,  Which  is  very  injurious  to 
thele  Trees,  when  newly  rennioved. 

You  {hould  alio  ftake  them,  to 
prevent  their  being  fliakcn  and  di- 
iurb*d  by  the  Winds,  which  would 
r?rard  their  Rooting.  In  tranf- 
pljnting  of  thcfe  Trees,  you  fliould 
by  no  means  cut  their  Heads,  which 
is  too  •much  pra^lis'd  j  all  that 
fhould  be  done,  muft  be  only  to 
cut  off  any  bruifcd,  or  ill-placed 
Branches,  which  (liould  be  taken 
otF  cio/e  to  the  Place  where  they 
ere  produced  ^  but  there  can  be  no 
greater  Injury  done  to  theie  Trees^ 
than  to  Ihonen  their  Shoots  $  for 
when  the  leading  Bild  fwhich  is 
abiblutelv  neceflary  to  draw  and 
mrd£k  tne  Nourifliment)  is  taken 
tiffi  the  Branch  often  decays  en- 
tirdjr,  or  at  leaft  down  to  tlie  next 
Tigorous  Bud. 

The  Trees  thus  rais'd  and  ma- 
nag'd,  will  (if  planted  in  a  proper 
Soil)  grow  to  a  conliderablc  Mag- 
ui'ude,  and  are  very  proper  for  a 
V/iiderncfs  in  large  Gardens,  or  to 
pLnt  in  Clumps  in  Parks,  ^c.  but 
it  they  are  delign'd  for  Timber,  it 
is  hy  much  the  better  Method  to 
fbvv  the  Acorns  in  the  Places  where 
they  are  to  remain  j  in  order  to 
which,  you  ihould  provide  your 
i^;f  in  Autumn  with  a  iiifiicient 
Quantity  of  Acorns,  which  ihould 
be  always  taken  fiwm  (bait,  upright, 
vigorous   growing  Trees  :  thcfc 
Ihould  be  gathered  from  under  the 
Xrees  as  Ibon  as  may  be,  after  they 
grc  £Uieii>  andt  if  {ofiiblc^  in  adry 


Time,  laying  them  thin  in  fbme 
open  Room  to  dry  j  after  which 
they  may  be  put  up  in  dry  Sand, 
and  prclerved  in  a  dry  Place  until 
the  End  of  y^nuary,  when  you 
ihould  prepare  the  Ground  for 
planting  them. 

The  Manner  dfdoing  this,  when 
the  Plantation  is  very  large,  (hould 
be,  to  dig  fquare  Spoti  aUiat  two 
Feet  over,  at  every  ten  Feet  Di» 
ftance,  into  each  ot  which  you 
fhould  put  four  or  five  (bund  Acorns* 
about  two  Inches  deep,  being  care- 
ful to  cover  them  all  over,  left  by 
leaving  any  of  them  above  Ground, 
the  Vermin  fhould  be  enticed,  and 
thereby  the  grcatcft  Part  of  the 
Plantation  Ihould  bedeflroy'd.  When 
the  whole  Plantation  is  finiHicd,  it 
will  be  of  great  Service  to  ftick 
into  each  Plot  a  few  fmall  Buihes, 
which  will  prote^  the  Plants  when 
they  appear  above  Ground,  from 
Cattle,  and  alio  (rom  the  In  ury  of 
Weather}  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  the  Weeds  (hould  be 
careftilly  cletn'd  .away  from  them 
during  the  growing  Seafon,  which 
will  greatly  promote  their  Growth  $ 
and  the  following  Spring,  juft  before 
the  Plants  begin  to  (hoot,  you  (hould 
take  them  all  up,  except  two  of 
the  mod  thriving  out  of  each  Piot 
('which  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
another  Placa,  if  you  have  occaiion 
for  them);  but  in  doing  of  this, 
you  fliould  be  very  carctul  not  to 
difturb  the  Roots  of  the  remaining 
Plants}  and  it  will  be  very  neceffary 
to  renew  the  Buihes  about  them 
where  they  are  loft,  to  protcd 
them  from  Oitde}  and  the  Iqliowo 
ing  Summer  they  (bould  be  kept 
cImt  from  Weeds. 

In  this  manner  they  may  remain 
three  or  four  Years,  (obferving 
every  Spring  to  dig  and  loo  fen  the 

£4rth  about  their  Roots*  which  will 
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Ic  of  great  Service  to  thetn)  by 
which  rime  you  will  calily  judge 
which  of  the  two  Plants  left  in 
each  Plot,  is  likely  tomakcthcbcft 
Tree,  fo  that  the  ot  her  lliould  now  he 
taken  away,  being  very  careful  how 
you  dig  near  the  rcma:ning  Plants, 
left  you  lliould  injure  their  Roots, 
and  if  at  this  time  you  find  any  of 
them  with  very  crooked  uniigluly 
Stems,  you  may  cut  them  down 
near  the  Surface  of  tlicGrcund,  and 
if  their  Roots  arc  ftrong,  they  will 
find  forth  ftrait  vigorous  Shoots 
the  following  Summer,  and  make 
kindly  handiome  Plants. 

When  theie  Plants  are  advanced 
out  of  the  Reach  of  Cattle,  they 
will  require  but  little  more  Carc^ 
except  to  prune  off  any  ftrong 
lateral  Branches,  where  they  are 
produced,  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
the  leading  Shoot  j  but  you  fhould 
by  no  means  be  too  bufy  in  pruning 
thcfe  Trees,  which  will  great'y  re- 
tard their  Growth.  The  Expcnce 
of  fuch  Plantations  is  but  Imall, 
cfpccially  where  Labour  is  cheap, 
and  the  Profits  which  muft  ariie 
from  them,  lo  the  Succcllo'S  of 
f  hofc  who  are  fo  beneficent  to  their 
Poilerity,  as  to  lay  out  a  foiall  Share 
of  their  Fortune  this  Way,  will  be 
very  great  >  but  as  this  has  been 
fiiUy  treated  of  by  Mr.  Evdvn,  fo  I 
ihall  not  repeat  it  in  this  Phurr,  but 
fe£br  the  Curious  to  his  valuable 
Treatiie  of  Fmjl-Treest  where  they 
will  find  enough  fa  id  to  encourage 
jU  Geotlemcn  of  Eilates,  to  layout 
fbme  of  their  prefent  Fortune,  to 
enrich  their  Families. 

QUICK,  dclighrs  in  a  Ground 
that  is  mo  c  dry  than  wer,  (for 
watery  Places  it  abhors.)  Plant 
^)uich  in  the  following  Manner : 
^^ct  the  firft  Rows  of  Sets  be 
plac'd  in  a  Trench  uf  about  half  a 
Foot  deep,  even  with  the  Top  of 


the  Ditch,  in  fomewhat  a  flopmg 
or  inclining  Pofturej  then  having 
rais'd  the  Bank  near  a  Foot  upon 
them,  plant  another  Row  Co  as  tneir 
Tops  may  juft  peep  out  over  the 
Mic'-dlc  ot  the  Spaces  of  the  fir  ft 
Row  :  Thcfe  cover  again  to  tlie 
Height  and  Thick nefs  of  the  other, 
and  place  a  third  Rank  oppolitc  to 
the  fir  ft,  and  then  finilh  the  Bank 
to  its  intended  Height. 

The  Diftances  ot  the  Plants  fiiould 
not  be  above  one  Foot ,  and  the 
Seaibn  to  do  the  Work  in,  may  be 
from  the  Beginning  of  Ftkrusn 
till  the  End  ot  MMtib,  or  elie  m 
Seftemhr  to  the  Beginning  of  JDe- 
amhr,  • 

When  this  is  finilh'd,  you  muft 
guard  both  the  Top  of  the  Bant 
and  the  utmoft  Verge  of  the 
Ditch  with  a  fufficient  dry  Hedge 
interwoven  from  Stake  to  Stake 
into  the  Earth  (which  commonly 
they  do  on  the  Bank)  to  fccure 
the  ^ick  from  the  SpoU  of  i 
Cattle. 

You  muft  alfo  be  careful  to  re- 
pair iuch  as  decay,  the  following 
Spring,  by  fupplying  the  de-.d,  and  ; 
trimming  the  reft  i  and  after  three 
Years  Growth,  intermix  fbme  Tmi- 
ber-trees  amongft  them,  fuch  as  ; 
Onkt  Afify  Bie£,  Maple,  Ftmh  or  ' 
the  like ;  which  being  drawn  young  I 
.  out  of  the  Nurieries  may  be  roj 
eafily  in&rted. 

Some,  indeed,  objedl  againft  let- 
tering thefe  Mafts  and  Keys  amoi^ 
Fences,  which  being  grown,  orcx* 
top  the  Hedge  that  grows  under 
and  may  prejudice  it  with  their 
Shade  and  Drip  :  But  this  may  be 
prevented  by  planting  hid  lies  (which 
are  Proof  againft  theic  ImpediincTXts) 
in  the  L-ne  or  Trench  where  you 
would  raile  Standaids,  as  tar  is 
they  ufually  fpread  in  many  Years, 
and   whidi,  it  |>Ucd    ar  good 

DiiUnccs* 
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tS^ttuiee$,  how  clofe  fbcver  to  the 
Stem,  would  (belidcs  their  ilout 
Defence)  prove  a  great  Decoration 
to  large  and  ample  Inclofures. 

In  February  or  OcioSer,  with  a 
fliarp  Hand-bill,  cut  away  all  fupcr- 
fluoLis  Sprays  and  Stragglers  y  then 
fearch  out  the  principal  Steins,  and 
with  a  keen  and  light  Hatchet  cut 
them  llant-wifc  cloie  to  the  Ground 
hardly  three-quarters  through,  or 
rather  £o  far  only  as  till  you  can 
autke  them  comply  handiofnely'« 
left  yaa  rift  the  Stem  $  and  ib  lay  it 
firom  ycm  floping  as  you  go,  folding 
in  the  le£er  Branches  which  fpring 
from  them  %  and  ever  within  Qve 
or  lix  Feet  Dillance,  where  yon 
find  an  upright  Set,  (cutting  o£F 
only  the  Top  to  the  Height  otyour 
intended  Hedge)  let  it  ftand  as  a 
Stake,  to  fortity  your  Work,  and 
to  receive  the  twining  of  thpie 
branches  about  it. 

La  Illy,  at  the  Top,  (which  fliould 
be  about  five  Feet  above  Ground) 
take  the  longeft,  inoft  (lender  and 
dcxiblc  Twigs  which  you  rcfcrv'd, 
and  (being  cut  as  the  former,  wiicrc 
Need  requires)  bind  in  the  Extre- 
mities of  all  the  red  i  and  thus  your 
Work  is  fiaifli'd. 

This  being  done  very  clofe  and 
thick,  makes  an  impregnable  Hedge 
lb  Sew  Year^  for  it  may  be  re- 
peated as  yon  fee  Occafion  $  and 
what  Tou  £b  cut  away,  wlU  help 
to  make  your  dry  Hedges  for  your 
young  Plantations,  or  will  be  ufeful 
k^r  the  Oven»  and  make  good  Bavin, 
efpecially  the  extravagant  Side- 
branches,  which  will  fpring  up- 
right, tiU  the  newly*wounded  are 
healed. 

There  arc  fome  who  would  have 
no  Stakes  cut  trom  the  Trees,  fave 
here  and  there  one,  lb  as  to  leave 
half  the  Head  naked,  and  the  other 
jftaoding»  but  the  over -hanging 


BoBghs  will  kill  what  is  under  then 
and  ruin  the  Tree,  fo  pernicious  is 

this  Halt-topping. 

There  is  nothing  more  preju- 
dicial to  under  -  growing  young 
Trees  than  when  newly  trimmed 
and  pruned,  to  have  their  (as  yet 
raw)  Wounds  poilbn'd  with  con- 
tinual dripping. 

Thomas  Franklin^  Efq;  has  given 
the  tollowing  Account  ot  his  Me- 
thod of  planting  ^ick. 

He  firft  let  out  the  Ground  for 
Ditches  and  ^ick  ten  Feet  in 
Breadth}  he  liibdivided  that,  by 
marking  out  two  Feet  and  a  half 
on  each  Side  (more  or  leis  at  Plea- 
furej  for  the  Ditches,  leaving  five 
in  the  Middle  between  them  i  then 
digging  up  two  Feet  in  the  Midll 
of  that  five  Feet,  he  planted  tiie 
Sets  in;  which  although  it  required 
more  Labour  and  Charge,  he  fays, 
he  foon  found  it  repaid  the  Coft: 
This  done,  he  began  to  dig  the 
Follls,  and  to  fet  up  one  Row  of 
Turfs  on  the  Outiide  of  the  faid 
five  Feet  ;  namely,  one  Row  on 
each  Side  thereof,  the  green  Side 
outmolt,  a  little  reclining,  lb  as  the 
Grafs  might  grow. 

After  this,  returning  to  the  Place 
he  Iregan  at,  he  order'd  one  of  the 
Men  to  dig  a  Spit  of  the  under 
Turf-mould,  and  lay  it  between  the 
Turfs  placed  edgewife  as  before 
defcrib'd,  upon  the  two  Feet  which 
was  purpoiely  dug  in  the  Middle, 
and  prepar'd  for  the  Sets,  which 
the  Planter  fets  with  two  Quicks 
upon  the  Surface  ot  the'^arth 
almoft  upright,  whilft  another 
Workman  laid  the  Mould  forwards 
about  twelve  Inches,  and  then  fet 
two  more,  and  fb  continued . 

This  being  finiih'd,  he  order'd 
another  Row  of  Turfs  to  be  placed 
on  each  Side  upon  the  Top  of  the 
former,    and   Uu'd  the  \'ncancy 
y  I  bciwccn 
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between  the  Sets  and  Turfs  as  high  DItbhes  Wng  (hallow,  will,  in  tw^ 

as  their  Tops,  always  lea?ii^  the  Vtm  time,  graze. 

Mtddle^where  the  Sets  were  planted.  As  to  theOl?j/oftioQ»  that  taking 

hollow,  and  ibmewhat  lower  than  twelve  Feet  wjtlles  too  much 

the  Sides  ot  the  Bai^s  by  eight  or  Ground,  he  affirnw.  That  if  twdve 

ten  Inches,  that  the  Rain  inight  Feet  in  Breadth  be  raken  for  a  Ditch 

idefcend  to  their  Roots ^  which  is  and  Bank,   there  will  no  more 

/of  great  Aii  vantage  to  their  Growth,  Ground  be  waftejl   than  by  the 

and  by  for  better  thin  by  the  o'd  common  Wayj  for  mthttz  ^mtk 

Ways,  where  the  Banks  arc  too  is  rarely  fct  but  there  is  ninePect 

much  lloping,  and  the  Roots  ot  the  between  the  dead  Hedges,  which 

Set  are  Iclciom  wetted  even  in  a  is  intireiy  loft  ali   the  Time  of 

moift  Seafun  the  Summer  follow-  fencing  ;    whereas   with  double 

jug:  But  if  it  prove  dry,  many  of  Ditches  there  remain  at  IcaO:  cigh- 

the  Sets,  efpecialy  the  late  planted,  teen  Inches  on  each  Side  where  the 

will  ptri{V»i  and  even  few  of  thole  Turfs  were  let  on  cd       that  ccar 

that  had  been  planted  in  the  latter  more  Giais  than  when  it  Ly  on  the 

End  of -<4/Jri/,  (the  Summer  happen-  flat. 

ing  to  be  ibmewhat  dry  j  cfcap'd.  B(^t  admitting  it  .did  totaiiy  hy 

The  Planting  being  thus  advanc'd,  wafte  three  Feet  of  Ground,  the 

the  next  Care  is  Fencing ;  by  letting  Damage  were  Fery  inconliderablc^ 

a  Hedge  of  about  twenty  Inches  iiiice  "forty  Perch  in  Length,  two 

high  upon  the  Top  of  the  Bank  on  hundred  and  twenty  Yards,  whicli 

each  Side  thereof,  leaning' a  little  makes '  Perches  7,  af",        or  7 

outwards  from  the  Sets,  which  Pole      which,  at  ij/.  and  4^. 

will  prbtc6:  them  as  well  (it  not  the  Acre,  anKHiBta  not  to  7^  ^ 

better^  than  a  Hedge  of  three  Feet,  per  Annum, 

ftanding  on  the  Surface   of  the  Now,  that  this  is  not  only  the 

.Ground,  To  as  no  Cattle  can  ap-  beft  but  cheapeft  Way  of  ^^^kk* 

proAch  the  dead  Head  to  prejuiiice  fetting,  will  appear  by  CpxnfWOg 

it.  unlefs  they  let  their  Feet  \n  the  the  Charge  ot  both.  ' 

Ditch  it  lei f,  which  will  beat  Icift  In  the  uliial  Way,  the  Char^  of 

a  Foot  deep',  and  from  theBonom  a  three  Foot  Ditch  is  four  Pence 

of  theFofs  to  thcTi^p  uF  the  Hedge,  per  Pole,  the  Owner  providing  Sets; 

flbour  tour  Feet  uiiu  a  halt,  which  if  the  Workman  hndo   them,  he 

they  can  hardly  reach  over  to  crop  will  have  for  making  the  laiii  Ditch, 

the  ^ick,  asf  they  might  in  the  apd  letting  them,  eight  Pence  per 

old  Way  \  add  bef|dds,(ucb  an  Hedge  Pole,  and  lor  Hedging,  two  Pence, 

firili  endure  a  Year  longer.  that  is,  for  both  Sides  Ibur  Pence 

He  iays,  he  had  an  Hedge  which  the  Pole  \  which  renders  the  Charge 

had  ftood  five  Years.  And  tho'  of  Hedging,  Ditching,  aad  Secs» 

aine  or  ten  Feet  were  fufiicient  for  twelve  Pence  the  Pole,  that  ts^  lor 

Wh  latches  and  Banks,  yet  where  ibrty  Rod  in  txngth,  forty  Slttl* 

the  Ground  is  but  indifferent,  it  is  lings. 

ietter  Husbandry  to  take  twelve  Then  one  Load  of  Wood  out  of 

Kct,  which  will  allow  of  a  Bank  the  Copic  coib  (with  Carnage,  tho^ 

j^t  Icaft  lix  Feet  broad,  and  gives  but  two  or  three  M:lcs  Diilancc) 

fnore  Scope  ro  pl'ice  the  dead  Hedges  ten  Shillings,   which  will  ieiJom 
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Hedge)  j  hat  aUowiag  to  do  ten*  to 
fence  forty  Pole,  there  muft  be  at 
kt£t  eight  Load  of  Wood,  which 
eofts  tour  Pounds,  taakin^  the 
whole  Expeace  tor  Ditching,  Fcmrc- 
ing  and  Setting  forty  Pole,  to  be 
fix  Pounds,  recJconin^  with  the 
Icaili  tor  Icarce  any  will  undertake 
to  do  it  for  lefs  th.ji  three  Shiliings 
and  lix  Pence  per  Pole,  and  thcathe 
forty  Pole  cofts  Icvcn  Pounds. 

Whereas  with  double  Ditches, 
both  of  them  Setting  and  Sets,  will 
be  done  for  eight  Pence  the  Pole, 
and  the  Husbandman  get  as  good 
Wages  as  with  the  lingle  Ditch, 
(for  though  the  Labour  about  them 
is  more,  yet  the  making  the  Table 
is  &w'd)  which  cofts  one  Pound 
Sol  ShuUngs  and  eight  Pence;  and 
the  Hedges  being  low,  thcj  will 
make  better  Wages  at  Hedging  for 
nfiamj  a  Pole,  than  at  two  Pence 
for  common  Hedges  j  which  conies 
to  lix  Shillings  and  eight  Pence; 
for  hedging  torty  Pole  on  both 
jSides  :  Thu;,  one  Load  of  Wood 
will  tcoce  thirty  Pole  at  Icaft,  and 
forty  hedged  with  two  Thirds  of 
Wood  Icis  than  in  the  .other  Way, 
and  coft  but  one  Pound  fix  Shil- 
liitgsand  eight  Pence,  which  makes 
the  other  whole  C  large  of  Sets, 
Ditch :ng.  Fencing,  and  Wood  but 
three  Pounds. 

QUICK.  BEAM;  vi^  Sorhus 
Svlvcftri*. 

'  QUINCE  TREE;  vide  Cydonia. 
qEJINCUNX  ORDER;  is  a 
Pkntatkm  of  T^ees,  difpos'd  ori- 
ginal] y  in  a  Square,  conlifting  of 
live  Trees,  one  at  each  Corner,  and 
a  fifth  in  the  Middle;  which  Dii- 
pofitioo  Jcqteated  4gain  and  again» 
fornis  a  regular  Grove,  Wood  or 
Wildcmcfs:  and  when  view'd  by 
an  Angle  of  the  Square  or  Paral- 
lelogram, wc&m  CQual  or  piu;4l<^i 
Aiieys. 
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Trees  planted  in  Quincunx,  arp 
liich  as  arc  planted  in  tnc  following 
Form: 

♦  #     •     ♦  # 
«     •     *  «t 

*  *     #     ♦  # 

QUINQUEFOLIUMi  Cii». 

que  toil. 

There  arc  many  Species  of  this 
Plant  wliich  are  preferv'd  in  Boti^ 
nick  Gardens,  for  Variety,  (fbmc  of 
which  grow  wild  in  divers  Parts 
of  Efigland)  but  as  rhcy  are  never 
propagated  cither  for  Uleor  Beauty, 
lb  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader 
With  an  Enumeration  ot  tiicir  icvp« 
ral  Names* 
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RADISH i  vide  Raphnnus. 
RADISH,  HORSE  i  vidi 

Locnieiria. 

RAiMPIONS  J  vide  Campanula 
radice,  elculente. 

RANUNCULUS i  Crowfoot. 
The  Characters  are  i 

The    Flots>er    confifts  of  fever al 
Leaves,  which  are  pUced  in  a  cir- 
cttiar  Order,  and  expand  in  Form  of 
S  U^e  -y  having,  for  the  mofl  part^ 
tt  many-iutv^fEmpaUmmor  Flower 
eupi  out  efth$  MuUU  tftht  Flower 
rifet  the  fobttttl^  which  tfiermttr4t 
becomes  it  Tnat^  other  rwnd,  cylm^ 
drical,  er  fpiked ;  to  the  Axis  ef 
which,  as  a  Placenta,  a^e  manj 
JS0eds,  for  the  mofi  fart  naked. 
The  Species  are; 

1.  Ranunculus}  hortenfis,  en^ 
Bus,  fore  pleno.  C.  B,  P.  Com- 
mon yeiiow  Crowfoot,  with  a 
double  Fiowcr. 
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1.  ttxNUNCuLus  i  repens,  fioft 
pleno.  y.  B.  Common  creeping 
Crowtoot  with  a  double  Flower. 

3.  Ranunculus  j  Montanm,  ac(h 
niti  folio,  albusy  flwf  minore,  C,B.  P. 
Mountain  Crowfoot,  with  a  white 
flower. 

4,  RanukcuLus  5  folio  acomtu 
fitre  Mo,  midtipnd.  C  B.  P.  Crow- 
•*oot  w  th  a  xMc  nkVhood  Leaf  and 
a  double  white  F.owcr,  commonly 
$MUedi  The  Fair  Maid  of  Trance. 

'  f.  Ranunculus  j  bulhojus,  pre 
flem-  C.  B.  P.  Common  bulbous- 
footed  Crowfoot,  wifh  a  double 

« 

flower. 

6.  Ranunculus  i  Conp.vitinopo- 
litanus,  pre  Jnn^uhico,  plcno.  J,  B. 
(Common  LlanuncitUiSy  with  a  dou- 
ble bloody  Fiower. 

7.  Ranunculus^  a/phoii€li,radice 
froiifer,  miniatus,  C,  B,  P.  BAmn" 
cuius  with  an  Afphodcl  Root,  and 
Chiding  Carmine  Flowers,  cm- 
pimfy  etUUl  Turks  Turban, 

8.  Ranunculus  5  A^tuus  foly- 
donosy  five  grumrfa  rtulkt  JtcwiJus. 
J.  B.  Afiatick  KMnuncuhs  with 
many  Heads  and  a  grumolc  Root, 
fmmnly  called  Sphericus. 

9.  KAVVVCVhVS'jjifp^Jod'eliya.iicey 
pre  fangitineo  metxhno.  H.  R.  Far. 
Aiphodcl-rootcd  Ranuriculusy  with 
a  very  large  red  Flower,  commonly 
called  The  Monflcr. 

10.  Ranunculus  i  yifihoikli  ret- 
Jiceyprc [uophanicio  rithifite.  C.  B.  F, 
Afphodel-rooted  Ranunatlus,  with 
purplifh-rcd  ^lowci  commonly  caUed 
iViarvciia. 

*  II.  RANUNcyLusi  jifphodeli  r^r 
fice,  flore  luteo  vttrtegato*  H.  R.  P*r. 
Afphodel-rootcd  Ranunculus,  with 
a  Ydlow  variegated  Flower. 

Ranunculus  ;  AUpns,  gru^ 
mfa  radice,  fore  I'meh  ruhis  ^ 
luuis  firUto.  H.  Si  r«f.  Grumofe- 
footed  Ciov/ftK>t,'  with  a  Flower 

witii>s4  and  yellsYJ  Uiic«, 
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cmmmHf  cuUed  Rairancalas  of 

Aleppo* 

13..  Rahuncvlus;  A/phodeli  nh- 
Met,  fhre  fitmo,  vems  ntiris  dipnEh\ 
Bofvell  diBus.  H.  R.  Tar,  Crow- 
foot with  an  Afphodd  Root,  and 
yellow  Flower  with  red  Veins, 
commonly  called  Bofvel. 

14.  1<.ANUNCULUS  }  Alepns  ^ru- 
mofa  raJice,  flore  miuiato,  per  oras 
luteo.  H.  K.  Par.  Aleppo  Crow- 
foot with  a  grumofc  Root  and  a 
Carmine  Flower  bordered  with 
Ydlxjw. 

If.  Ranunculus  i  pre  plenp, 
p-ive/cente,  &  rutris  linris  elegant 
tijpme  varlegAto.  H.  R.  ?Mr.  Crow- 
toot  with  a  double  yellow  Flower, 
curiouilv  (lrip*d  with  red  Lines^ 
commonn  called  Aurora. 

1 6.  kakunculus;  Af^hoieH  ra» 
dice,  flore  fleno,  alio,  parvo,  rubris 
firm  diftinBo.  H,  R.  MonJ^,  Crow- 
foot With  an  Alphodel  Root,  and 
a  fmall  double  white  Flower  ftrip*d 
with  red. 

17.  Ranunculus;  AfphodeH  ra^ 
dicey  pre  pleno,  magna,  laffeo,  fu- 
perius  lituris  rubris  elegant er  piHo, 
Bocrh.  InJ.  Crowtoot  with  an  AC' 
phodci  Root,  and  a  large  double 
white  Flower,  mark'd  aiovc  with 
red  Spots,  commonly  called.  The 
Scraphick. 

Thcfe  arc  moft  of  them  old 
Flowers,  which  have  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  EngUp  Gardens. 
The  6ve  firft-mention'd  Sorts  are 
very  haixly  Plants,  and  wiO  iiiri?e 
extremely  well  in  (hady  Borders  1 
thefe  require  no  other  Culture,  but 
to  take  up  their  Roots  every  other 
Year,  when  their  Leaves  *  decay, 
and  part  'cm,  planting  out  the 
OfF-fets  in  other  Borders,  left  bf 
permitting  them  to  grow  too  hrgSt 
they  rot  each  other.  The  creeping 
Sort  will  require  to  be  orrncr  tranl- 

plantcds  othcijviTe  u  ^ill  fpre44 
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over  erery  thti^  that  grows  near 
it.  Thefc  do  all  produce  hand^ 
iome  doobJe  Flowers,  which  con- 
tinue long  in  Beauty,  and  aflord 
an  agreeable  Variety,  and  being 
hardy,  are  worthy  of  a  Place  in 
every  good  Garden. 

The  other  Sorts  were  originally 
brought  from  Tarheyy  and  were 
formerly  in  great  Eltecm  in  Eng- 
lanJt  but  of  late  Years  iheic  have 
been  introduced  many  oilier  Sorts 
of  a  different  Kind,  from  Fer/ia, 
amongft  which  are    many  with 
fcmi-doublc  Flowers,  which  pro- 
duce Seeds,  from  which  thtire  are 
ittch  prodigious  Varieties  of  new 
Flowers  annually  obtained,  which 
are  £6  large,  and  of  fuch  Variety 
of  beantiful  Colours,  at  to  exceed 
aU  other  Flowers  of  that  Seafon, 
and  even  vie  with  the  moft  beau- 
tiful Carnations :    Thelc  ai  c,  many 
of  them,  finely  fcented,  and  the 
Roots,  when  ftrong,  do  generally 
produce  eight,  ten  or  twelve  Flow- 
ers upon  each,  which  fuccecding 
each  other,  do  continue  in  Beauty 
a  full  Month,  ov  longer,  according 
to  the  Heat  of  the  Seafon,  or  the 
Care  taken  to  defend  tliem  from 
the  Injuries  of  the  Weather  ;  all 
which  excellent  Qualities  have  rcn- 
der'd  them  fo  valuable,  that  the 
old  Sorts  here-named  arc  almoft 
diireg^rded,   except  in  fomp  M 
Gardens }  hut  however,  as  they  are 
ftill  peierved  by  ibme  Peribns,  Co 
I  ihaU  bdefly  fit  down  their  Ma* 
oagement,  before  I  proceed  to  tliat 
^the  new  Kinds,  which  muft  be 
treated  in  a  different  Manner  £rom 
dkcfc. 

All  theie  very  double  Flowers 
do  never  produce  Seeds,  fo  that 
they  are  only  multiplied  by  Otr- 
fets  from  their  Roots,  which  they 
generally  produce  in  good  Plenty, 

It  plapccd  m  a  good  ^>  mi  duiy 
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attended  in  Winter.  The  Sealbn 

for  planting  their  Roots  is  any 
time  in  OMn,  for  if  they  ate 
planted  fooner,  they  n  e  apt  to 
come  up  in  a  (hort  Tim?,  and 
grow  pretty  rank  before  Winter* 
whereby  they  will  be  in  greater 
Danger  of  fuffering  by  Frort:  j  and  if 
they  are  planted  much  later,  they 
will  be  m  Danger  of  pcnOiing 
under-ground  i  iu  that  if  you  keep 
them  out  of  the  Ground  any  longer 
than  the  Deguming  of  November^ 
it  will  be  the  better  Way  to  defer 
the  Planting  of  them  'till  the  latter 
End  of  JmuAry^  or  the  Beginning 
of  Vebrmrj^  alter  the  great  Frofts 
are  pail. 

The  Beds  in  which  thefe  Roots 
are  planted,  ihould  be  made  with 
frefli,  light,  iandy  Earth,  at  leaft  a 
Foot  deitp:  The  beft  Soil  for  thcfe 
Roots  may  be  compos'd  in  the  fol- 
lowing Manner,  viz.  Take  a  Quan- 
tity of  frefli  Earth  from  a  rich  up- 
land Pafturc,  about  lix  Inches  deep, 
together  with  the  Green-fward  j 
this  fliould  be  laid  in  a  Heap  to  rot 
for  twelve  Months  before  it  is  ufcd, 
obierving  to  turn  it  over  very  often, 
to  fwcetcn  it,  and  break  the  Clods; 
to  this  you  fl.ould  add  a  propor- 
tionable Quanricy  of  Sea  or  Drift 
S  i.;d,  according  as  the  Earth  is 
lighier  or  ftifej  if  it  be  light  and 
inclining  to  a  Sand,  one  Load  of 
Sand  will  be  iiiificient  for  four 
Loads  of  Earth}  but  if  the  Earth 
is  ftrong  and  heavy,  the  Sand 
ihould  be  mix*d  in  equal  Quantity 
therewith  s  but  you  fhould  often 
turn  it  over,  in  order  to  unite  their 
Parts  well  together,  before  it  is  put 
into  the  Beds. 

The  Depth  which  this  (hould  be 
laid  in  the  Beds  (as  VvM<?  before  faid) 
muft  be  about  a  Foot,  this  fi  ouid 
be  below  the  Surface,  in  Piopor- 
tion  to  tha     yueis  or  Moifturc  of 

the 
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tke  Place  where  ihcy  are  fituatcd ; 
wlitch  in  dry  Ground  fhould  be 
«ight  Inches  below  the  Surface, 
wad  the  Beds  rais'd  four  Inches  a- 
bove;  but  in  a  moifl  Pltrc,  they 
Ihould  be  iix  Inrhcs  below,  and  iix 
^bovc  the  Ground  j  and  in  this 
Cale  it  vv;il  be  very  proper  to  lay 
ioroe  Rubbifh  aad  Stones  ia  the 
Bottom  of  each  Bed>  to  drain  o£F 
the  Moifturt.  This  Earth  1  would 
hf  no  means  have  fcreened  very 
me,  but  only  in  turning  it  over 
«ich  Time,  you  fhould  be  careful 
to  break  the  Clods,  and  throw  out 
.sU  large  Stones,  which  will  be  (iit- 
•ficient,  for  if  it  is  made  very  fine, 
when  the  great  Rains  in  Winter 
MMnc  on,  it  will  caufe  the  Earth 
to  bind  into  one  folid  Lump, 
v/hcrcby  the  Moifturc  will  be  dc- 
tain'd,  and  the  Roots  not  btujg  a- 
ble  to  cx  end  iheir  tender  Fibres, 
will  rot ;  Ot  this  I  have  (een  ma- 
ay  Examples,  but  one  particularly 
tft  my  Cofti  when  I  had  procured 
t  fine  Pored-  of  theie  Rciots  from 
abroad*  and  being  defirous  of  ha- 
ving them  thrive  very  well,  I  took 
^leat  Pains  to  rccn  the  Barth  of 
spy  Beds  very  iiifG,  which  I  laid 
near  two  Feet  deep,  and  planned  a 

f ood  Part  ot  my  Roots  therein ; 
ut  tl:e  Scalbn  advancing,  and  ha 
ving  a  great  deal  ot  other  Bulinels 
upon  my  Hands,  I  thd  not  Icrcen 
the  Earth  of  all  my  Beds,  but  plan- 
ted ibmc  of  them  without  doing 
any  thing  more  this  raking  them  i 
and  the  Succeis  was,  that  the  Roots 
in  thofe  Beds  which  were  fcreen- 
ed* did,  great  Part  of  them,  en- 
tirely rot,  and  the  remaining  Part 
were  ib  weak,  as  not  to  produce 
any  good  Flowers  j  whereas  thofe 
which  were  planted  in  the  Beds 
which  were  not  fcreened,  did 
thrive  and  flower  very  well,  and 
icivce  any  .of  ;hc  R^is  taii'd,  tho' 
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the  Earth  of  all  the  Beds  was  the 

fame,  and  were  in  the  fame  Situa- 
tion, both  v/ith  regard  to  Wind 
and  Sun  ;  fo  that  the  Damage 
which  thofe  Roots  fulhiin'd,  was 
owing  entirely  to  the  Finencfs  of 
the  Earth  j  and  this  1  have  ieveral 
times  iiace  obil-rvred  in  other  Gar- 
dens. 

The  Beds  being  thus  prepared, 
fhould  lie  a  Fortnight  to  fettle,  be- 
fore the  Roots  are  phmted,  that 
there  may  be  no  Danger  of  the 
Earth  fettimg  unequaily  after  thcf 
are  planted,  which  would  prejudice 
the  Roots,  by  having  hollow  Places 
in  fbme  Parts  ot  the  Bed,  to 
which  the  Water  would  run  and 
lodge,  and  (6  rot  the  Roots  in 
fuch  Places.  Then  having  levelled 
the  Earth,  laying  the  Suihcc  a  lit- 
tle rounding,  you  Ihould  mark  out 
the  Rows  by  a  Line,  at  about  tour 
Inches  Oiftance  each  Way,  ib  that 
the  Roots  may  he  planted  every 
Way  in  (bait  Lines »  then  you 
fliQuld  open  the  Earth  with  your 
Fingers,  at  each  Crofs,  where  the 
Roots  are  to  be  planted,  about  two 
Inches  deep,  placing  the  Roots  ex- 
actly in  the  Middle,  with  their 
Crowns  upright,  than  with  the 
Head  of  a  Hake  you  fhould  drav/ 
the  Earth  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Bed  level,  whereby  the  Top  of  the 
Roots  will  be  about  an  Inch  co- 
vered with  Earjth,  which  will  be 
fnflicicnt  atiirft:  This  Work  fhould 
be  done  in  dry  Weather,  becaufe 
the  Earth  wih  then  work  better 
tlian  if  it  were  wet ;  but  the  iciuii- 
er  after  Pl^mting  there  happens  to 
be  Rain,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  Roots  i  for  if  it  ihould  prove 
dry  Weather  long  after,  and  tbo 
Eai  th  of  the  Beds  be  very  dry,  the 
Roots  will  be  fubjccf  to  mould  and 
decay  i  therefore  in  lLi.:h  a  Cale  U 
will  be  proper  to  give  a.licde  War 
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tier  to  the  Beds,  if  there  fhould 
no  jlain  happen  in  t  Fortnight's 
Time,  which  is  very  rare  at  that 
Seaiba  of  the  Year,  fo  that  they' 
will  leidom  be  in  Danger  of  iu£ier^ 
ing  that  Way. 

When  the  Roots  arc  thus  plan- 
ted, there  will  no  more  be  requi- 
red until  toward  the  Middle  of  No- 
*uember^  by  which  Time  they  will 
begin  to  heave  the  Ground,  and 
tiheir  Buds  appear,  when  you  (hould 
ky  a  little  of  the  &me  ftelh  Earth, 
of  which  the  Beds  were  com po fed, 
about  an  Inch  thick  all  over  the 
Beds*  whidi  will  greatly  defend 
the  Crown  of  the  BLoot  from 
Froft :  And  when  you  perceive  the 
Buds  to  break  through  this  iecpqd 
Covering,  if  it  (hould  prove  a  very 
hard  Froft,  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  arch  the  Beds  over  with  Hoops, 
and  cover  them  with  Mats,  cfpeci- 
^ly  in  the  Spring,  when  the  Flow- 
er-buds will  begin  to  appear  ^  for 
if  they  are  expoled  to  too  much 
Froft  or  blighting  Winds  at  that 
Sealon,  their  Flowers  do  Icldom 
open  fairly,  and  many  times  the 
RoQts  arc  deftroyed :  But  this  hap- 
pens more  frequently  to  the  Pfr- 
jjuM  Kinds,  which  are  tendacr, 
than  to  the&  Sorts,  which  are 
pretty  hardy  i  for  which  Reaion 
thcie'are  often  planted  in  open  Bor- 
ders, tntermix'd  with  other  Flow- 
ers, though  in  vorv  hard  Wiitters 
theie  are  apt  to  &ner,  where  there 
is  not  Care  taken  to  guard  o£F  the 
Froft. 

In  the  Beginning  of  March  the 
Fiov/er-llems  will  begin  to  rife,  at 
which  Time  you  fhould  carefully 
clear  the  Beds  from  Weeds,  and 
ftir  the  Earth  with  your  Fingers 
between  the  Roots,  being  very 
careful  not  to  nijure  them  i  this 
wi.l  not  only  make  the  Beds  ap- 
Dcur  liaodlomc,  but  alfo  greatly 


ftrengthen  their  Fk>wers.  Whan 
the  Flowers  are  paft,  and  the  Leavea 

are  withered,  you  fhould  take  up 
the  Roots,  and  carefully  clear  'cm 
from  the  Earth,  then  Ipread  them 
upon  a  Mat  to  dry,  m  a  fhady 
Place,  after  which  they  may  be 
put  up  in  Bags  or  Boxes  in  a  dry 
Room,  until  the  OHobiT  following, 
which  is  the  Seaibn  for  Planting 
them  again. 

Thus  having  dirci^ed  how  theft- 
Sorts  are  to  he  cultivated,  I  (hall 
proceed  to  treat  of  the  ttrfitin 
Kinds,  in  which  I  ihall  only  men* 
tion  in  what  Firtkukra  theie  are 
to  be  treated  difeent  fiom  thol^ 
already  mentioned. 

Thefc  Flowers  are  not  only  pro« 
pagated  by  Off-iets  from  the  old 
Roots,  as  the  former,  but  arc  alfii 
multiplied  by  Seeds,  which  the 
icmi-double  Kinds  do  produce  in 
Plenty.  Therefore  whoever  is  dc- 
liious  to  have  thele  in  Perfection, 
fhould  annually  low  their  Seeds, 
from  which  new  Varieties  will  be 
every  Year  produced ;  but  in  or- 
der hereto,  you  fhould  be  careful 
in  faving  the  Seed,  or  in  procu* 
ring  it  m>m  &ch  Perfbns  as  under- 
ftand  how  to  iave  it;  that  is,  who 
will  be  careful  not  to  leave  v 
ny  Flowers  for  Seeds,,  but  fuch 
as  have  three  or  fbur  Rows 
of  Petals  at  leaft,  and  are  well  co« 
loured  \  for  iince  thefe  Flowers  do 
increafe  ib  plentifully,  it  is  not 
worth  the  Trouble  to  fbw  any  in- 
different Seeds,  becaufc  there  can 
be  but  little  Hopes  of  obtaining  a« 
ny  good  Flowers  from  fuch  Seeds. 

Being  prepared  with  Seeds,  a- 
bout  the  Middle  of  Augury  which 
is  the  proper  Seaibn  tor  lowing  of 
them,  you  fhould  get  fbme  large 
Pots,  fiat  Seed-pans  or  Boxes  (of 
either  as  many  as  you  have  Seeds 
to  ibvy)  thefe  fliould  be  filled  with 
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light,  Tandy,  rich  Earth,  lev^ng  htter  End      March,  or  the 

the  Surface  very  cvenj  then  fow  mag  q£  Afrili  they  Ihouki  be're- 

the  Seeds  thereon  pretty  thick,  and  mov'd  again  inDo  a  more  (hady  Si* 

cover  it  about  a  Quarter  of  an  tuation,  according  to  the  Warmth 

Inch  thick  with  the  fame  light  of  the  Seafon ;  and   if  it  ihould 

Earth  i  after  which  you  l"hould  re-  prove   dry,  they  muft  be  fbmc- 

move  thei'c  Pots  mto  a  fliady  Situ-  times  refrcflVd  with  Water  ;  but 

ation,  where  they  may  have  the  you  fhould  be  careful  not  to  give 

Morning  Sun    until   ten   of  the  it  to 'cm  in  great  Quantities,  which 

Clock  i  and  if  the   Scifon  fliould  is  very  apt  to  rot  thefe  tender 

prove  dry,  you  muft  ofien  rcfrefti  Roots :  and  in  the  Middle  or  latter 

*cni  with  Water,  being  very  care-  End  of  uipril,  they  (hould  be  plac'd 

ful  ill  doing  of  this,  io  as  not  to  where  they  may  have  only  the 

walb  the  Seeds  out  of  the  Ground.  Morning  Sun :  in  which  Place  they 

lo  this  Situation  the  Pots  flioald  may  reoMin  till  their  Leaves  de» 

Sfmaia  until  the  Beginning  of  coj:  when  they  may  be  taken  out 

Sir,  by  which  Time  the  Plants  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Roots  dry'd 

will  begin  to  .come  up  (though  ma  fliady  Phice;  after  which  they 

ibmetimes  the  Seeds  will  remain  in  may  be  put  up  in  Bags,  and  pnh 

the  Earth  until  NnfmStr,  before  ferv'd  in  a  dry  Place  until  the 

the  Plants  appear)  when  you  ihould  ier  following }  when  tfaev  mud  be 

remove  the  Pots  into  a  more  open  planted  in  the  Manner  Define  ^ 

Expofurc,  where  they  may  have  rented  for  the  old  Roots, 
full  Sun,  which  at  that  Time  is       The    Spring    following,  theft 

ncccflary  to  exhale  the  Moifture  of  Roots  will  flower  ;  at  which  time 

the  Earth;  bur  toward  the  Middle  of  you  fliould  carefully  mark  fuch  of 

Novemhery  when  you  are  apprehen-  them  as  are  worthy  to  be  prc- 

live  of  Froft,  the  Pots  fliouid  be  re-  ferv'd  :  and  the  hnglc  or  bad-co- 

movcd  under  a  common  Hot-bed  lour'd  Flowers  may  be  puli'd  up 

Frame,  where  they  may  be  cover-  and  thrown  away,  which  is  the  fu- 

ed  with  the  Glalles  in  the  Night-  reft   Method   of  removing  them 

time  and  in  bad  Weather,  but  in  from  the  good  Sorts  j  for  if  they 

the  Day,  when  the  Weather  is  arc  permitted  to  remain  togcLher 

mUd,  they  fliould  be  entirely  open-  until  their  Leaves  decay,  there  may 

cd»  otherwiie  the  Plants  will  draw  be  £>me  Off-iets  of  the  bad  Seits 

up  too  weak:  the  only  Danger  mM  with  the  jood  Fkiwen^ 
they  are  in,  is  from  mlent  Rains  -  You  fliould  not  flifo  tfaofe  Flow- 

aad  Ffofls,  the  firfb  often  rotting  ers  which  you  intend  to  blow  Sac 

the  tender  Plants,  and  the  Froil  the  iiiccecding  Year,  to  bear  Seed^ 

will  often  turn  them  out  of  the  but  cut  off  the  Flowers  when  they 

Ground,  therefore  they  fliould  be  begin  to  decay;  for  thofe  Roots 

carefully  guarded  againft  both  of  which  have  produced  Seeds*  do  lei- 

theie.  dom  flower  well  afterwards,  nor 

In  the  Spring,  as  the  Scafon  will  the  principal  old  Root,  which 

^rows  warm,  lb  thclc  Pots  lliould  has  flovvcr'd  flrong:,  ever  Mow  Co 

be  expos'd  to  tli£  open  Air,  pla-  fair  as  will  the  Otf-lets,  which  is 

cing  them  at  firfl:  near  the  Shelter  v/hat  tliould  be  principally  obkrv'd, 

of  a  HcdjTc,  to  protedt  them  from  when  a  Perfbn  purchafes  any  ot 

the  cold  Winds  i  but  towaids  the  thefc  Roots  ^  and  a  great  Fart  of 
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the  Gjmplaints  made  by  thofe  who 
have  bought  the  lb  Koots  at  a  dear 
Rate,  is  principally  owing  to  this  ; 
for  the  Perfons  who  fold  them  be- 
ing appriz'd  of  thii  Matter,  have 
parted  with  their  o  d  Roots  to  their 
Piirchaftrs,  and  rclcrv  d  theOff-leis 
for  their  own  U  ic  i  wliicli  old 
Roots  have  often  ib  much  degene* 
rated  from  what  they  were  the 
preceding  Year*  as  to  cauie  a  Su- 
^cioo,  whether  the  Perfons  they 
^yere  purchas'd  from  had  not 
chang'd  the  Roots  i  and  this  D^e» 
ncracy  always  attends  thefc  Flow- 
ers, after  having  flower'd  extreme- 
ly hrgc  and  fair,  or  that  they  have 
been  permitted  to  feed:  So  that  it 
is  abl'oiutcly  necellury  to  fow  Seeds 
every  Year,  in  order  to  prcfcrvc  a 
SuccclTion  of  good  Flowers. 

The  Soil  which  theic  delight 
moft  in,  is  a  rich,  light>  iandy 
Earth}  but  whatever  Doi^  is  add* 
cd  to  th«  Earth,  (hould  be  very 
rotten,  and  ought  to  be  mix'd  with 
the  Earth  at  leaffc  fix  Months  before 
k  be  us'd :  During  which  Time  it 
Ihould  be  often  turn'd  over  to  mix 
the  Parts  well  together;  and  the 
lighter  this  Earth  is,  the  better 
will  the  Flowers  thrive  Rut,  as  I 
before  faid,  it  is  by  no  means  ad- 
vifcable  to  lift  or  fcreen  it  too  tine, 
for  the  Reafons  already  given.  Some 
there  are  who  mix  rotten  Tan,  or 
Saw-dult  with  their  Eartii,  to  ren- 
der it  light  i  but  this  is  alio  bad 
for  thefe  Flowers,  as  I  have  ieveral 
timea  experienc'd,  efpecially  if  ei* 
ther  of  theie  be  not  lo  rotten  as  to 
liave  quite  loft  its  Appearance,  and 
rednCd  to  Earth:  for  tho'  the 
Roots  will  often  come  up  very 
ftrong,  and  flouriih  very  vigoroufly 
till  the  Beginning  of  February  ;  yet 
ac  that  Seafon  it  is  very  common 
to  have  them  die  oft  in  large  Pat- 
ches: Which*  vihsa  I  h«ive  ob- 


fcrvM,  1  have  fcarch'd  to  the  Bof- 
torn  of  the  Roots,  and  found  fome 
Part  of  the  Tan  or  Saw-dud  lying 
near  thera,  which  has  derain'd  the 
Moiflurc,  and  thereby  rotted  the 
Roots. 

The  Minncr  of  preparing  the 
Beds,  and  the  Diflance  an^  Me- 
thod of  planting  the  Roots,  beine 
eaoBAy  the  iame  as  hath  been 
ready  direded  for  the  old  Sortie  t 
ihall  not  repeat  it  here,  but  will 
only  obferve,  that  theie  Flow^ 
ers  being  more  tender  than  the  o- 
thers,  rauft  be  prote^lcd  from  hard 
Frofts  and  cutting  (liarp  Winds^ 
efpecially  after  C^ri/Imas,  when 
their  Flovvc -huil-;  arc  tornrng;;  for 
if  they  are  ncgiedted  at  that  Scalbn, 
their  Flowers  will  rarely  prove 
fair ;  nor  Oiould  you  iutfcr  them  to 
receive  too  much  Wet  in  Winter 
or  Spring,  which  is  equally  as  inju- 
rious to  them  as  Froft.  In  plant- 
ing of  theie  Roots  you  ihottld  ob* 
ftnre  to  place  the  femi-douUe  Kind^ 
from  which  yon  intend  to  &v€ 
Seeds,  in  iepttate  Beds  by  them« 
£*lves,  and  not  intermix  them  with 
the  double  Flowers,  becaufe  they 
will  require  to  be  treated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner;  for  when  the  Flow- 
ers of  the  Icmi-double  Kinds  begin 
to  fade,  you  Ihould  carefully  guard 
them  from  Wetj  tor  if  ihcy  arc 
permitted  to  receive  hard  Rains, 
or  are  water'd  at  that  Seafon,  the 
Seeds  do  rarelv  come  to  Maturity, 

or  are  fo  weax*  that  icarce  one  la 
fifty  of  them  will  grow. 

When  the  Seed  bc^na  to  ripea 
(which  may  be  eafily  known  by 

feparating  from  the  Axis,  and  fail- 
ing) you  ihould  look  it  over  eve- 
ry Day,  gathering  it  as  it  ripens, 
for  there  will  be  a  conliderabic  Di- 

ftancc  in  the  S^^cds  of  the  f:«mc 
Bed  coming  to  Maturity,  at  Icaft  a 
i^ortnight,  and  ibmetimes  three 
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Weeks  or  a  Mdnth.  When  you 
gather  the  Seed,  it  fliould  not  be 
txpos'd  to  the  Sun,  bur  Iprcad  to 
dry  in  a  fliadv  Place  j  after  vvhich, 
you  ntufb  put  it  up  where  the 
Vermin  can't  come  to  it,  until  the 
Time  of  fowing  it. 

By  this  Method  of  fowing  Seeds 
every  Year,  you  Will  not  only  in- 
cmle  yo«r  Stock  of  Roots,  but 
alio  raiie  new  Varieties,  wiiich 
my  be  greatly  mended  by  chang-i 
Ing  the  Seeds  into  firelh  Ground ) 
for  if  a  Pcrion  continually  ibws 
his  Seed  in  the  Ame  Garden,  ma-^ 
Siy  Years,  they  will  not  produce 
near  To  fine  Flowers,  as  if  he  pro- 
cured his  Seeds  at  ^ome  Diftancc; 
which  is  alfo  the  Cafe  with  moil 
other  Pl.ints. 

It  will  alio  be  nereHary  to  take 
away  all  the  Earth  out  of  the  Beds 
in  which  the  Roots  were  blown 
the  precedent  Year,  and  pat  in  new, 
if  you  intend  to  plant  KanmculHs's 
there  again  i  otherwifc  they  will 
not  thrive  near  ib  well,  notwith- 
ftanding  you  may  add  ibme  new 
Compmt  to  the  Beds:  And  this  is 
what  all  the  curicms  Florifts  do 
oontinually  obierve. 
RAPAj  Turnip. 

The  Chsraciers  are; 
The  Flower  confijh  of  four  Leaves^ 
which  are  plac'd  in  Form  of  a  Crofs ; 
6Ut  of  the  Flower-cup  rifes  the  Foin- 
taly  which  afterwards  tur?is  to  a 
fody  divided  into  two  Cells  by  an  in- 
termediate Partition^  to  which  the 
Valves  adhere  on  both  Sides ^  and  are 
full  of  roundifl}  Seeds :  To  thefe  Marks 
mufl  be  added,  A  cameous  and  tnbe- 
toft  Roof, 

The  Species  arc ; 
i.  Rap  a;  fsths^  mundM,  ra£^ 
tmMJL  C,  B.  P.  Round  Garden 
Turnip,  with  a  white  Root. 

a.  Rapa  i  fiuhm,  mmuls,  raMct 
fitprd  ttrrum  lArkS^   Smb*  Jnd. 


li  A 

Round  Garden  Turnip,  whofb  RodI 

is  green  above  Ground. 

5.  Rapa  fitiva,  rotunda  ^  r  a  dice 
punicea.  C.  B,  P.  Round  Gardeit 
Turnip,  with  a  purple  Root. 

4.  Rata  fatrja,  rdtunday  radice 
obfolete  nigricante.  C  3.  P.  Round 
Garden  Turnip,  with  a  rufly  black 
Roo>. 

;  y*  l^AV'Ai  frthuk^  rStiMm,  rMiki 
firts       imm  fiavefctnt$,  C,  B. 
Round  Garden  Turnip,  With  a  ]rel« 
loW  Root  both  wttfain  and  with^ 
out. 

6«  Rapa  3  radrce  oblon£^  fi»  f^r 
m'm/i,  C.  Bi  P.   Ohbng  or  Female 

Turnip. 

There'  ate  fbme  other  Varieties 
of  this  Plant,  which  differ  in  the! 
Shape  or  Colour  of  their  Roots  j 
but  as  they  are  only  ieminal  Varia- 
tions, ib  It  would  be  ncedlcfs  to 
enumerate  them  in  this  P.'ace,  fincc 
it  is  the  firfl:  and  third  Sort  here 
mention'd,  which  are  chiefly  culti- 
vated for  the  Table  in  England, 
The  yellow  Sort,  and  that  wttK 
lon|[  Roots,  were  (brmcrly  more 
cultivated  than  at  prefent}  for  it  is 
now  very  rare  to  fee'  either  q£ 
theie  brought  to  the  Markets, 
though,  ibme  Years  iinc0,  dief 
were  ibid  In  as  great  Plenty  aS  tw 
common  round  Sort. 

Ttirnips  delight  in  a  light,  iandy 
Soil,  which  mud  not  be  rich,  for 
in  a  rich  Soil  they  grow  rank  and 
are  ftickyj  but  if  it  be  moifl  they 
will  thrive  the  better,  eipecially  in 
a  frefli  Land,  where  they  are  al- 
ways Tweeter  than  upon  an  old 
worn-out  Soil. 

The  common  Scafon  tor  lowing 
of  Turnips  is  any  time  from  the 
Beginning  of  Julj  to  the  Middle 
of  Auguft,  or  a  Ittdo  lateri  tho'  it 
is  not  adviibble  to  few  them 
much  after,  becanie  if  the  Au- 
tamn  fliouU  aot  prove  vtry  mild, 
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tligr  will  not  have  time  to  Apple 
beiore  Winter.  Bur  notwithdiind- 
ing  this  is  the  general  Senlbn  in 
V'hich  the  greatcll  Parr  of  Turnips 
are  town  in  the  Country,  yet  about 
London  they  are  fo wn  I'uccellivcly 
from  March  to  Augufly  hy  thole 
who  propagate  them  to  fupply  the 
Markets  with  their  Roots  i  but 
there  is  a  great  Hazard  of  loAng 
thoCe  which  are  ibwn  early  in  the 
Tear,  if  the  Seafbn  (hould  prove 
dry,  by  the  Fly,  which  will  de- 
vour whole  Fields  of  this  Plant 
while  young  j  that  where  a 
finill  Quantity  for  the  Supply  of  a 
Family  is  wanted,  it  will  be  abib- 
lutely  ncceflary  to  warcr  tbcra  ia 
▼cry  dry  Weather:  And  where  a 
Pcrfon  lows  of  thole  Seeds  in  A- 
fril,  May  and  Jfme,  it  Oiould  al- 
ways be  upon  a  moift  Soil,  other- 
wile  they  feldom  come  to  good, 
the  Hear  of  the  Weather  at  that 
Sealbn  being  too  great  for  them 
upon  a  dry  Soil:  But  thoic  which 
are  Town  towards  the  Middle  or 
latter  End  of  fuly,  do  commonly 
iecci?e  fi>me  rdFreihing  Showers  to 
2iri^  them  forward }  without 
which.  It  is  very  common  to  have 
'em  aH  deftroy'd. 

Tlieie  Seeds  (hould  always  he 
Snwn  upon  an  open  Spot  of  Ground ; 
for  if  they  are  near  Hedges,  Walls, 
Buildings,  or  Trees,  they  will  draw 
up  and  be  very  long  topp'd,  but 
their  Roots  will  not  grow  to  any 
Bizc, 

They  arc  (own  in  great  Plenty 
in  the  Fields  near  Loyjdcn,  not  only 
for  the  Ufc  of  the  ICitchen,  but  for 
Food  for  Cattle  in  Winter  when  o- 
ther  Food  fails  i  and  this  Way  is 
become  a  great  Improvement  to 
I  ji  rcn,  Tandy  Lands,  particularly  in 
^.'crfclk,  where,  by  the  Culture  of 
turnip,  many  Pcribns  have  dou-; 
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bled  the  yearly  Vahie  of  tbeir 

Ground. 

The  Land  upon  which  this  Seed 
is  Ibwn  Ihoiild  be  ploughed  in 
Mavy  and  twy-fallow'd  in  June, 
and  made  very  finej  then  the  Seed 
fhould  be  Ibwn  pretty  thin,  for  it 
being  fmall,  a  little  will  low  a  large 
Piece  of  Ground,  four  Pounds  of 
this  Seed  is  fufficicnt  for  an  Acre 
of  Land :  The  Seed  mull  be  har* 
row'd  in,  and  the  Ground  roUed 
with  a  wooden  Roll,  ta  break  the 
Clods  and  make  the  Surface  even : 
In  ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight  after 
ibwing,  the  Plants  will  come  upj 
at  which  time,  if  the  Sealon  ihoiud 
prove  dry,  they  will  be  in  great 
Danger  ot  being  deftroy'd  by  the 
Fly ;  But  if  it  fo  happen,  the  Ground 
muft  be  fow'd  again,  for  the  Seed 
being  cheap,  the  chief  Expence  is 
the  Labour. 

When  the  Plants  have  got  four 
or  five  Leaves,  they  Ihould  be  hoed 
to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  to  cut 
up  the  Plants  where  they  are  too 
thick,  leaving  the  remaining  ones 
aboat  fix  or  ei^ht  Inches  raoder 
each  Way,  which  will  be  Room 
enough  for  the  Plants  to  ftand  for 
the  firft  Hoeing:  But  in  the  ie- 
cond  Hoeing,  which  muft  be  per- 
form'd  about  three  Weeks  or  a 
Month  after  the  firft,  they  (hould 
be  cut  up,  Co  as  that  the  remaining 
Plants  may  ftand  fourteen  or  fix- 
teen  Inches  Diftancc  or  more,  efpe- 
cially  i  ithey  are  defign'd  for  feed- 
ing of  Cattle  i  for  where  the  Plants 
are  allow'd  a  good  Diftance,  the 
Roots  will  he  proportionably  large, 
fo  that  what  is  loll  in  the  Num- 
ber, will  be  ovcr-gain'd  by  their 
Bulk  i  which  is  what  I  have  often 
obierv'd :  But  in  iiich  Places  where 
they  are  (own  tor  the  Ude  of  tht 
Kitchenu  they  need  not  be  left  «t. 
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1  j'Tcn'-rr  Diltniire  than  ten  Inches 
or  a  Ftx^r,  btciulc  i  .rgc  Roots  arc 
not  ib  generally  cftccm'd  for  the 
Table. 

Is  order  to'iave  good  Tttrmf- 
S$ids^  you  (hottld  tranlplant  ibine 
of  the  faireft  Root«  m  Fe^ruMry^ 
^cing  them  at  Icaft  two  Feet  a- 
wndcr  cjch  Way,  oblcrving  to  keep 
the  Ground  clear  trom  Weeds,  un- 
tii  the  Turnips  have  fpread  (b  as  to 
cover  rhc  Ground,  when  th:y  vvi.l 
prevent  'Arc  VVccds  tiom  growinr^i 
and  when  the  ToJn  arc  Fovni'd,  you 
ftiouiil  carctuHy  guard  them  againll 
the  1^  rds,  or  her  wife  they  will  de- 
vour it,  crpccialiy  when  it  is  near 
ripe ,  at  which  time,  you  fhould 
either  (hoot  the  Birds  as  they  alight 
upon  the  Seed,  or  lay  ibroe  bird- 
lim'd  Twigs  upon  it»  whereby  ibme 
of  them  will  be  caught,  and  if  they 
'«re  permitted  to  remain  fbme  time, 
and  afterwards  turned  loofe,  they 
will  prevent  the  Birds  firom  coming 
there  again  for  fomc  time,  as  I 
have  experimented.  When  the  Seed 
is  ripe,  it  fhould  be  cut  up,  and 
fpread  to  diy  m  the  Sun;  after 
which  it  may  be  thralhed  out,  and 
prcrcrvcd  tor  Ulc. 

KAriiANUS;  Radiflh 
The  Characters  arcj 

Thi  Flffwtr  eonjifis  cf  four  LiMves, 
which  Mre  pUc'din  Fwm  tf  a  Oofs  i 
o$a  ofthf  Fhwir-cuf>  rifts  the  Pm- 
tult  vhieh  aftervurds  turns  f  s 
Tad  in  Form  tf  a  Horn,  that  is 
thick,  fpungy^  tviH  furnifh'd  with  a 
doublt  Row  cf  rotviii:'!?  Scedsy  which 
mn  jefarated  hy  u  thin  M$inbrimt, 
The  Species  are;  • 

1.  Raphanvs;  wircr.  cblonrns, 
C.  H.  P.  Smaii  oblong  or  common 
Ra.lilb. 

2.  RArnANTTs;  »/^pr,  major^  ro^ 
iwulus.  Mci\  liijh  Gi"c:it  round 
black  Radirti,  commonly  call' J,  The 
Spanilh  Radiflv 
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^.  RATHAKU^i  major y  orificfflarift 
for'wia  c.mdUis.   C.  B.   P.  Great 
Round-rooted  RadiHi,  with  white 
Flowers. 

4.  RAFUANtn  i  t/umut  dBloxgm, 
pyriformist  vulgoEUimMraxM.  Iiuf. 
Cuth*  The  leiler  Radifli,  with  an 
oblong  Pear-fliap'd  RxMU 

5*.  Kapmanus;  mfjoTf  ^rUcMUrist 
vel  rotunJus,  C,  B.  P.  Greater  Ra- 
dilb,  with  a  round  Root. 

The  FnO  Sort  here  mention*d,  U 
tliat  wliicii  i"?  commonly  ailtivatcd 
in  Ivitchen-Gardens  tor  its  Root; 
of  which  there  are  leveral  Varie- 
tic<;,  as  rh?  Smail-topp'd,  the  Deep- 
red,  and  the  Long- top p'd  ftriped 
Radijh  i  all  which  arc  Varieties  ari- 
fing^  from  Culture:  Tlie  Smafi* 
topp'd  Sort  is  moft  common\y  pre- 
ferr'd  by  the  Gardeners  near  Ltf9- 
don^  becaufe  they  require  much 
lefs  Room  than  thofc  with  large 
Tops,  and  may  be  left  much  cfii- 
fer  together:  And  as  the  forward 
Radifhes  are  what  produce  the  grea- 
tclt  Profit  to  rfie  Gardener,  fo  thcic 
being  commonly  iown  upon  Bor- 
ders near  Hedges,  Walls,  or  Pales, 
if  they  are  o\  the  large-topp'd  Sort, 
they  will  be  apt  to  grow  moftly 
to  Top,  a  id  not  fvvcll  ib  much 
in  the  Root  as  the  other,  efpcci- 
ally  if  they  are  left  pretty  clofc. 

The  Seaibns  for  fowing  this  Seed 
are  various,  according  to  the  Time 
when  thev  are  deiirVl  for  Uie :  But 
the  earlieic  Seafbn  is  commonly  to* 
ward  the  latter  End  of  OBober^  that 
the  Gardener?;  near  Loudon  fov/  ihettt 
to  Tup  ply  the  Market  i  and  thcfe, 
if  tlicy  do  not  milcarry,  wiU  be  fit 
for  Uie  in  Mirch  fo'lowini;^,  wh'ch 
is  full  as  loon  :i<;  moll  People  care  to 
cit  them.  Thcie  (as  1  laid  be^Q^cl 
arc  commonly  fbwn  on  warm  Bor- 
ders, near  Walls,  Pa'.cs,  or  IIcd~c% 
where  they  may  be  defended  f/om 
the  cold  Winds 

Tb9 
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The  £eccfid  Sowii^  is  coiilmcm^  leavVi  Itiiid,  will  be  hkgiet  and 

^  kbput  Chrijlm0h  provided  the  fairer  than  it  commonly  is  when 

^fon  be  mild,  aqd  toe  Ground  in  ibwn  by  itielfi  becauie  whjpre  Peo* 

•  fit  Condition  to  work  ;  Thefe,  pie  hav«  no  other  Crop  mix'd  witii 

are  alio  fow'd  near  Shelter,  but  it,  they  con]imonly  Cow  it  tocf 

hot  fo  near  Pales  br  Hedges,  is  the  thick,  whereby  it  is  drawn  up 

firfl  Sowing :  Thcfc,  if  they  are  not  weak :  But  here  tHe  Roots  (land 

deftroy'd  by  Froft,  will  ^be  fit  .for  pretty  far  apart,  fo  that  after  the 

UIc  the  Beginning  of  April:  But  Rndifljes  arc  gone,  they  have  full 

\n  order  to  have  a  Succefllon  of  Room  to  fprcad,  and  if  the  Soil  be 

thefc  Roots  for  the  Table  through  good,  it  is  a  prodigious  Size  this 

the  Seafon,  you  (hould  repeat  few-  Spinach  will  grow  to  before  it  runs 

fng  of  their  5ecdsorice  a  Fortnight,  up  for  Seed:  But  this  Husbandry 

from  the  Middle  of  JannAry  till  is  chiefly  pradtis'd  by  the  Gardcn- 

tjic  Beginning  of  AmU  always  ob-  ers  who  pay  very  dear  for  their 


 .  _  _  ,  ,  

and  grow  fticky  before  they  are  nt  pay  iiich  large  Rents* 
ferUfe.                /.   .  Wbed  the  S«i/i}%f if  are  .ctfmfe  uj^ 

liAany  bf  the  Gardeners  near  £sil«  and  Have  got  five  or  fik  Leaves^ 

"im  fow  CArrot-Seed  with  their  ear-  they  muft  be  pull'd  up  where  they 

Ijr  SjtSJhes\  fb  that  man^  times  are  tbo  dofe,  btherwife  they  will 

when  tlyctt  Bikdi/his  are  kill*d,  the  draw  Up  to  Top,  but  the  Roots 

'Carrots  will  remain;  fot  the  Seeds  will  not  increafe  their.  Pulk  :  Id 

of  Carrots  commonly  lie  in  the  doing  ot  this,  fpme  only  draw 

Ground  five  or  fijt  Weeks  before  them  out  by  Hand  j  but  the  bell 

they  come  up;  and  the  Radijhbs  Method  is  to   hoe  them  with  a 

feldom  lie  above  a  Fortnight  under  fmall  Hoe,  which  will  ftir  the 

Ground;  fo  that  thcfe  are  often  Ground,    aiid  deftroy  the  J-oung 

up,  and  kill'd,  when  the  Carrot-  Weeds,   and    alio    promote  the 

Seed  remains  fafe  in  the  Ground  :  Growth  of  the  Plants.    The  Di- 

But  when  both  Crops  fucceed,  the  fiance  which  thefe  fliould  be  left, 

RjtM/hes  mu^l  be  drawn  off  very  if  for  drawing  up  final),  may  be 

young,  otherwife  the  Carrots  will  three  Inches^  biit  if  they  are  tb 

be  drawn  up  Co  weak  as  not  to  be  fiand  uiitii  tbey  are  pretty  large. 

aUe  to  fupport  themliel?es  wUcii  fix  Ibches  is  fuU  near  enough;.  Md 

die  lUuBJhes  are  gbne^  a  finall  Spot  of  Grround  wtU  iSatd 

It  ia  ^  a  coniiant  Pi9^<e  as  many  BjuU/hes  at  each  ibwin^; 

with  the£b  Gai-dehers,  t6  mix  Spf^  as  can  be  ^>ent  in  a  Family  whSs 

itacihSeeJ  with  their  latter  Crop  ct  they  are  goodi 
JUmCJ/^;.  fi^  that  when  the  Radifies      If  you  intend  tcH  iaVe  Seeds  O^C 

are  drawn  off,  add  the.  Ground  your  RaMJMs»  you  fhoukly  aboUt 

cjean'd  between  the  SfmM^h,  it  the  Beginning  of  Adtoy,  prepare  a 

Ivill  grovv  prodigioufly,  and  in  a  Spot  of  Ground  in  Proportion  to 

FortnightVtime  will  as  complete-  the  Quantity  of  Seeds  intended  (but 

ly  cover  the  Ground  as  tho*  there  you  Hiould  always  make  Allowance 

had  been  no  other  Crop :  And  this  icr  bad  Seaibns,  becaufc  it  often 

spinach,   if  it  l»e  ot  the  br6ad-  happens,  in  a  very  dry  Seafon,  that 

Vol.  II.  Zi  thcr« 
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there  wni  not  be  a  fourth  Part  of 
the  Quantity  of  Seeds  upon  the 
fime  Proportion  of  Ground  as  there 
ivill  be  in  a  moifl:  Scafon:)  This 
Ground  f!-ou]d  be  well  dug  and  Ic- 
vcil'd  j  then  you  fl.ouM  draw  up 
fomc  ot  the  ftraitcft  and  bcH:  co- 
loured Radijhes  (throwing  away  all 
fuch  as  are  fhorr,  and  that  branch 
out  in  their  Roots:)  Thefc  ftiould 
be  planted  in  Rows  three  Feet  di- 
(lancc,  and  two  Feet  afunder  in 
the  Rows,  obiervine,  if  the  Sea(bn 
be  dry,  to  water  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root  j  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care  but 
enly  to  hoe  down  the  Weeds  be- 
tween them,  until  they  are  ad- 
vanc'd  fb  high,  as  to  fpread  over 
the  Ground,  when  they  will  pre- 
vent the  Growth  oF  Weeds. 

When  the  Seed  begins  to  ripen, 
you  fliould  carefully  guard  it  again  ft 
the  Birds,  who  will  othcrwife  dc- 
flroy  it;  When  it  is  ripe  (which 
you  may  know  by  the  Pods  chang- 
ing brown)  you  fhould  cut  it,  and 
fpread  it  in  the  Sun  to  dry  5  after 
which  you  fliould  threfh  it  out, 
and  lay  it  up  for  Ufci  where  the 
Mice  cannot  codic  to  it,  othcrwife 
they  will  cat  it  up. 

The  fmall  round-rooted  'Railijh 
is  not  very  common  in  En^hrJ, 
but  in  many  Parts  of  Italy  it  is  the 
only  Sort  cultivated:  The  Roots 
ot  this  Kind  arc  many  tiroes  as 
large  as  a  fmall  Turnip y  and  are  ve- 
ry fwect.  This  may  be  propaga- 
ted in  the  fame  mannir  as  the 
common  Sort,  but  oniy  with  this 
Dift'erencc,  liz..  That  this  muft 
not  be  Town  till  the  Beginning  ot 
March,  and  the  Plants  dlow  d  a 
greater  Di fiance.  The  Seeds  of 
til  is  Kind  arc  very  fubjcft  to  dege- 
nerate when  fav'd  in  England,  ih 
that  it  is  proper  to  have  them 
ftom  Afarosa  e/ery  Year» 
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The  other  round-rooted  Bjidijhes 
are  rarely  cultivated  in  England, 
but  thoic  who  have  a  mind  to 
have  them,  may  fow  them  in  the 
iame  manner  as  the  laft. 

The  Black  SpaniJJ)  KaJip  is  only 
cultivated  for  Medicinal  Uic  in  Eng- 
land: The  Seeds  of  this  may  be 
Ibwn  in  IM,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  toey  ihould  be  hoed  out, 
fb  as  to  leave  the  remaining  ones 
ten  Inches  or  a  Foot  afunder ;  after 
which  they  mud  be  conftandy 
cleared  fipom  Weeds  in  Summer, 
and  in  Autumn  they  will  be  fit  to 
Uie. 

RAPUNTIUM  j  Rampion^  ^ 
Cardinal's  Flower. 

The  CharaBers  arcj 

The  Flower  ccrifjh  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  of  an  aaomnlom  Y'lgurej 
hollowed  like  a  Fipe^  and  furrow  d 
or  chp,nneWdy  divided  as  it  were  /»- 
to  many  Farts,  in  the  Shape  of  * 
Tongue^  defended  iy  a  Vagina  or  Qh 
vmngt  which  enfolds  the  Fointal: 
When  the  Flowers  decay,  the  Flomr^ 
ctip  tums  to  0  Fruit  f  divided  mt$ 
tinree  Ceils,  fidl  of  fmall  Seeds ,  wiiek 
adhere  to  a  Flaeenta,  rpMeh  is  in*- 
ded  into  three  Farts. 
The  Species  are  ; 

1,  Ra?untiuM5  maximumy  ecc» 
cineo,  f^icato  fimrom  Col.  in  Rseh, 
Greater  R:impions,  with  a  Crimfoti- 
fpiked  Flower,  common^  ettWdt 
The  Scarlet  Cardinal's  Flower. 

2.  Rapuntium  i  jimertcanum, 
fore  dilate  ctruleo.  H.      Fan  Thc 
Blue  Cardinal's  Flower. 

^.  Rai  untium  i  Americanum, 
uirgd  aured  foliisy  parto  fiore  c^ru- 
lea.  Tourn.  Cardinal's  Flower,  with 
Golden- Rod  Leaves,  and  a  iinall 
Blue  Flower. 

There  arc  fevcral  other  Varieties 
of  this  Plant  grewmg  in  divect 
Parts  of  America  j  but  thofe  lioe 
mentionVi  are  all  whidi  I  havecb- 
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ftrv'd  cultivated  in  Englatid.  The 
firft  Sort  is  greatly  priz'd  by  the 
Curious  for  the  Beauty  of  its  rich 
Crimfon  Flowers,  wfiich  exceed 
all  the  Flowers  I  have  yet  feen,  in 
the  Deepnefs  of  its  Colour-  And 
thcfc  commonly,  when  their  Roots 
are  ftrong,  produce  large  Spikes  of 
thcfc  Flowers,  which  continue  a 
kmg  time  in  i3eauty,  and  make  a 
moft  magnificent  Shew  among  ft 
other  Flowers.  The  Time  of  their 
Fbwefing  is  commonly  in  July 
and  Angufi,  and  if  the  Autumn 
proves  very  favourable,  they  will 
ibmetimes  produce  good  Seeds  in 
Ingknd,    Thefe  Plants  arc  Natives 
of  Vhrfftm  and  Carolina,  where 
they  grow  by  the  Sides  of  Rivu- 
lets, and  make  a  moft  beautiful 
Appeirancci  from  whence  the  Seeds 
are  often  lent  into  England.  Thefe 
Seeds  do  commonly  arrive  here  in 
the  Spring;  at  which  Time  they 
ilioud  be  Ibwn  in  Pots  fiUci  with 
light  Earth,   and  but  jufb  covcr'd 
over,  tor  it  the  Seeds  are  bur\  d 
deep,  they  will  not  grow:  Thcie 
Pots  ihould  be  placed  under  a  Frame 
to  defend  them  from  Cold  until 
the  Sealbn  is  a  little  advanc'd,  but 
tliey  fhould  not  be  plac'd  on  a  Hot* 
bed,  which  will  alio  deftroy  the 
Seeds* 

When  the  Weather  is  warm»  to- 
wards the  Middle  of  April,  thefe 
Pots  (bould  be  plac'd  in  the  open 
Air,  ia  a  Situation  where  they 
may  have  the  Morning-Sun  till 
twt-'vc  o'clock,  obicrving  to  wa- 
le: them  conftanily  in  dry  Wea- 
ther j  and  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they   fhould   be  tranfplantcd 
each  into  a  Imall  Pot  fili'd  with 
f  'cfli  light  Earth,  and  plac'd  in  the 
iamc  Situation,  obfervmg  to  water 
them  in  dry  Weather  i  and  in  Win- 
ter they  fhould  be  plac'd  under  a 
Hot-bed  FramA  where  they  may 
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be  fhelter*d  from  fevere  Fro(ls| 
but  in  mild  Weather,  they  (hould 
be  as  much  expos'd  to  the  open 

Air  as  pollible. 

The  March  following,  thefe 
Plants  fliould  be  put  iiito  frrger 
Pots  rtllM  with  the  fame  frefh 
Earth,  and  plac'd,  a-;  before,  to  the 
Mornmg-Sun,  obicrving  to  water 
them  in  dry  Weather,  vviiich  will 
caull-  tiicm  to  flower  ilrong  the 
Autumn  following. 

Thefe  PI  ints  arc  alfo  propagated 
by  parting  of  their  Roots:  The 
beft  Seafen  for  which  is,  cither 
foon  after  they  arc  pad  Flower,  or 
in  March,  obferving  to  water  and 
manage  them,  as  hath  been  dired- 
ed  tor  the  Seedling  Plants,  both  itf 
Winter  and  Summer. 

The  Blue  Sort  does  confbntly 
produce  ripe  Seeds  in  Englmut, 
which  (hould  be  Ibwn  foon  after 
they  are  ripe;  in  the  Spring  fol- 
lowing the  Plants  will  come  up, 
when  they  lliould  be  tranfpLintcd 
and  managed  as  the  other  Sort, 
with  which  Culture  this  will  alio 
a^rec.  This  is  prelcrv'd  for  Vari-* 
etyi  but  the  Flowers  arc  not  near 
fo  beautiful  as  thole  of  the  former 
Sorts. 

The  other  Sort,  with  fmall 
Blue  Flowers,  is  a  biennial  Plant, 
perifliing  as  feon  as  the  Seeds  are 
ripe.  This  may  be  rais'd  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  former,  but  it 
fcarccly  worthy  of  a  Place  in  a 
Flower-garden. 

RHABAKBARUM  MONACHO- 
RUM ;  vide  Lapathum. 

RHAMNOIDESi  ihc  Sea  Buck* 

thorn. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  the  whole  Appearance  of 
the  Buckthorn,  but  is  Male  and 
Female  in  different  Trees ;  Thi 
blowers  of  the  Male  haze  no  Petal: - 
the  r  ioivcr-cH^  conjijis  of  two  Leaze^, 

2i  *  ^  in 
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m  the  Center  cf  which  Mn  ftvtrMl 

fr^kbue  toimdijh  Bmust  §Mtk  of 
wkkk  emusim  d  fmgU  Sad, 
The  Speciis  ire ; 
i.^UiAMKOiDes  j  jbrifeftiy  frlkh 
fdiis.  T.  C$r.  Male  Willow-kav'd 

Sea  Duduhoni. 

a.  RhaMHOIDZs  ;  frunifna,  filiis 
falich,  kttccts  teviter  fiaxefcentihus* 
T.  Cor.    Female  Willow-leav'd  Sea 
Buckthorn,  with  yellow  Berries. 

Thcfc  Plants  do  grow  in  great 
Plenty  upon  the  Sca-Coafts  o\  Liri' 
folnflj'tre,  and  at  Sandwich,  Deal  and 
TelkJIon  in  Kent,  as  alfo  in  divert 
Parts  of  SmUmd* 

They  ,  are  preienr'd  in  leraral 
Ganiens  near  Lmdm  for  Variety! 
where*  being  intermu'd  with 
ther  Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth, 
they  af^rd  an  agreeable  Pro^cft. 

Thcfc  Shrubs  are  cafily  propa- 
gated from  Suckers,  which  they 
fend  forth  in  great  Plenty  from 
the  old  Plants.  Thcfc  Suckers  may 
be  taken  off  any  time  in  February 
6r  March,  and  planted  in  a  Nurfc- 
ry,  where  they  may  be  train'd  up 
for  two  or  three  Years;  after 
which  they  may  be  rcmov'd  to  the 
'  Places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
There  is  no  very  great  Bcnity  in 
the^  PlaBt$i  but  as  their  L^ves 
/  and  Flowers  ate  very  different  from 
snoft  other  Trees,  lb  they  make  a 
pretty  Variety  in  fmall  Wildcmcis- 
Quartersi  or  when  planted  in 
Clumps  with  various  Trees,  rhcy 
wii'  grow  to  Ik*  ten  or  twelve  Feet 
]v.g\\ ,  but  it  is  very  rare  to  lec 
them  larger. 

RHAMNUS  i  The  Buckthorn-. 
The  Characlers  arcj 

It  hath  A  Fhnnel'JjafJ  Flower, 
confifiing  of  oni  Le/tft  which  is  Svi' 
did  tmMrdt  tbiTof  mt9  four  «r fiv§ 

(a  ike  FwitMlf  whUh  Mfterwards  ^ 
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mmt  H  pft  romuS/h  Berry,  iierf 
full  $f  Jmc€,  mle/ing  fmr'  hard 
Sndit  wiitk  urt  r$imd  and  finmtk 
m  tb$  Omtfide,  km  fnmd  mtlnt^ 

ther. 

The  Sfidts  are  } 
t.  RHAMMosr  OulmrtkMs.  Cm 
B.  P.  Common  pur^ng  Buck"* 

thorn. 

2.  RiiAMNus  Catharticus,  mi- 
nor.  C.  P.  IMia  purging  Buck- 
thorn. I 

3.  Rhamnus;  f^mis  ohlongis,  cor-' 
tree  albo  MonfpeUenfurrt.  J,  B.  Buck- 
thorn with  long  Spines  and  a  whue 
Bark  of  Montpelier. 

4.  Rhamnuss  Afer,  folio  frrnii 
Ungmh  fuh^tmido,  ftn  tmdkimtBt 
sfids  knffJliadt.  Smh.  huU  mif, 
African  Buckthorn  widi  a  longer 
roondiih  Plum  Leaf,  ^te  Flow- 
crs»  and  very  long  Spines. 

f,  Rhamiius;  Hifpanicus,  foli^ 
Buxi,  minor,  Tomn.  l^fler  Spt- 
ni(h  Buckthorn  with  a  Box  Leaf. 

6.  RHAMNusi  '^fri'y  Spinis  lonps, 
cortke  albo,  fruffu  CAruleo.  Boerh. 
ImL  African  Buckthorn  with  long 
Spines,  a  white  Bark,  and  blue 
Fruit. 

The  firfl  of  thefc  Trees  is  very 
comnkm  in  the  Hedges,  in  di?er^ 
Firts  of  Muihmdi  the  Benies  of 
which  are  ordered  by  the  College 
ef  PhyficiMu  for  Medicinal  V&i  but 
particularly  for  making  a  Syrap^ 
which  was  formerly  in  great  Vic, 
but  of  late  the  Perfons  who  fopply 
the  Markets  with  thcfc  Bcrria^* 
have  gathered  fcveral  other  Sorta 
of  Berries,  which  they  have  either 
mixed  with  thofe  of  the  Buck/ horn, 
or  have  wholly  fubftituted  them 
in  their  Place;  thclc  are  the  Ber- 
ries of  the  Fra»gula,  Cornus  Fotmi- 
m,  O'C.  which  Mixture  hath  fpoil'd 
the  Syrup,  and  rcndcr'd  it  Jcls 
efteem'd.  But  whoever  purchaics 
the  Bmktbtn^  Baricsr^  may  diftfn-» 
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!|uifh  whether  they  arc  right  «r 
fior,  by  opening  them,  and  obier* 
rag  the  Number  of  Seeds  in  eacb» 
for  theie  iiave  commanly  four* 
whereas  the  Frmfgula  has  Imt  two« 
and  the  C§rm$f  Fcumns  hat  one. 

The  &anid  Sort  is  leis  commcn 
to  IngUnd,  and  only  to  be  found 
in  Gardens  where  it  is  cultivated 
Ibr  Variety.  Both  theie  Sorts 
be  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
tender  Branches  in  Autftmn,  which, 
if  duly  water'd  in  dry  Weather, 
the  fuccceding  Summer  will  take 
Jloot  in  the  Compafs  of  one  Year, 
and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  ei- 
ther where  they  arc  to  remain,  or 
in  Ibmc  Nurfery,  to  be  trained  up 
/or  a  few  Years,  and  then  remo- 
ved to  their  Places  of  Growth. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  will  grow  to  the 
Height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet, 
but  being  a  ftraggling  Grower,  is 
/eUm  snnch  cultijrated  ia  Gar- 
dens. 

The  iecond  Sort  iHdom  riles  a- 
bcHre  eight  Feet  high,  and  Co  ihould 
be  planted  amongll  Shrubs  of  the 
kmc  Growth*  where  it  will  add 
tQ  the  Variety,  tho'  it  has  little 
more  Beauty  ttun  the  fbrmerr 

They  may  alio  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  muft  be  ibwn  on  a 
Bed  of  frclli  Earth,  foon  after  they 
arc  ripe  j  the  Spring  following  the 
Plants  will  appear,  when  they  muft 
be  carefu  ly  cleaned  from  Weeds  i 
the  Autumn  following  they  may 
be  tranlplantcd  out,  and  iuanagcd 
as  the  Layers. 

The  third  Sort  is  commoolypre- 
ierved  in  Green-hoofev  in  En^lanJ, 
but  ia  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  in 
tks  open  Air,  if  planted  in  a  dry 
Sod,  and  deiended  from  cold 
Winds. 

This  Plant  may  be^propsupted 
pj^  iayipg  down  the  ccpder  ^an- 
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cbes  in  the  Spring,  which  if  w** 
tcrcd  in  dry  Weather,  will  take 
Root  before  the  Michfulnuu  fol- 
lowing, at  which  Time  they  may 
be  taken  off  and  tranfi»bnted  into 
Bot4,  £ll'd  with  light  fre(h  Earth* 
JtBod  in  Winter  placed  in  the  Grecft- 
houie.  But  if  the  young  Plants  are 
deiigned  for  the  rail  Ground,  they 
ihould  continue  -upon  the  old  ones 
imtil  Spring,  at  which  Time  they 
may  be  taken  off,  and  transplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

It  may  aUb  be  propagated  by 
planting  Cuttings  in  May  or  ^une, 
upon  a  Bed  ot  light  trefh  Earth, 
oblcrving  to  water  and  fliadc  'em 
until  they  have  taken  Rootj  and 
during  the  Summer  Scafon  they 
muft  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  at  Michaelmm  they  may  be 
planted  into  Pots,  as  the  Layers 
or  elie  permitted  to  remain  umU 
Spring,  when  they  may  be  remo* 
red,  as  was  diredcd  before.  There 
k  no  ^eat  Beauty  in  this  Plant, 
but  it  IS  prefcrved  in  feveral  Gar* 
dens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  iixth  Sort! 
are  aUb  preferred  in  feveral  curious 
Gardens  for  Variety,  but  the  fixth 
is  the  moft  beautiful  of  'cm  all; 
this  produces  vaft  Quantities  of 
purpk  Flowers,  moft  part  of  Sum- 
mer, and  many  times  ripens  its 
Seeds  in  England:  Thcfc  may  all 
be  propagated  as  the  laft  Sort,  and 
require  ro  be  houfcd  in  Winter, 
tho'  they  need  only  be  (helter'd 
from  the  extream  Froft»  but  ihould 
have  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible 
In  mild  Weather,  and  in  Summer 
muft  be  often  watered.  Theie  dep 
light  in  a  fireih  light  Soil,  and  re- 
quire to  be  often  removed,  becauie 
tneir  Roots  do  greatly  increaie,  ib 
as  to  fiU  the  Pots  in  a .  IhorC 
Time. 

RHUS  i  Tte  Sumach  Tree. 
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The  CharMffers  arc  ; 
The  FUwer  conjifts  of  five  Leaves, 
which  are  fit  red  m  a  rircular  Order  y 
and  expnnd  in  Vortn  cj  a  Rofe  ;  (rofn 
whofe  h'icnver-cup  rifvs  the  Fonital, 
which  afterwards  becomes  a  roundif!) 
or  almojl  Kidyiey  fliap'd  Veffel,  con- 
taini/}g  one  Seed  of  the  '^me  shape  : 
To  which  Marks  may  be  added,  the 
Flowers  ^rowin^  in  Bunches  y  And  tb$ 
LiMvgs  mt9  tkhw  whged  or  hnvt 
three  Lebes. 

The  Sfeeks  are$ 

1.  Rjius>  Virginimtum,  C.  B,  P. 
Vtrginian  Sumach,  iy  fame  frlfely 
€Mmd,  The  StagV-horn-rree. 

2.  Rhus  ;  teufiifolia  Virginians 
humilis :  Rhus,  angujiifolium,  C,  B.  P. 
PM.  Aim,  Dwarf  Virginian  Su- 
mach with  narrow  Leaves. 

3 .  Rhus;  Africanum,  trifoliatum, 
majt4s  foliis  fabtus  Argenteis,  acntis 

ma rgin e  incifis ,  Fluk.  I'hyt .  G  reat 
-African  three-lcav'd  Sumach,  with 
narrow  Leaves  cut  on  their  Edges, 
ami  white  underneath. 

4.  Rnusj  Africantim,  trifoUatttm, 
minus,  glabrum,  fflendente  folio  fub- 

'  rotunda^  integro,  forte  Lentifcus  Afri" 
CMtms  trtphvllos  quar$M4Um»  Ttuk. 
Thyt,  Lclfer  three-leav'd  African 
Sumach,  with  a  whole,  roundiOi, 
ihining,  fmooth  Leaf. 

f»  Rhus;  Africanttmy  trifoliatftm 
ptMjMS,  folio  fubrottindo  integro^  mplU 

incano.  Plfik,  2hjt,  Greater  thrcc- 
Icav'd  African  Sumach,  with  a 
whole,  roundilh,  woolly  Leaf. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  pretty 
common  in  many  Gardens  near 
London,  where  it  endures  the  fevc- 
rcft  Cold  of  the  Winters  in  the 
open  Air,  and  is  ufuaiiy  Intcrmix'd 
in  Imall  Wilderncfs  Quarters,  a- 
mongft  other  Trees  of  the  like 
Growth,  where  it  affords  an  agree- 
able Variety :  This  produces  Tufcs 
jpf  fmall  Flowers  in  Jum^  at  the 
j^fea^itjcs  pf  the  Branche$»  wluch 
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are  {licceeded  by  Seeds  which  are 
inclos'd  in  red  Covers,  fo  th.it  the 
whole  Spikes  appear  ot  a  tine  red 
Colour.  Thefe  Tufts  arc  ibmctimes 
ulcd  in  Dying,  and  the  Branches  of 
the  Tree  are  ulod  for  Tanning  ot 
Leather,  in  Amerira,  where  thclc 
Trees  grow  in  Plenty. 

This  Tree  will  giow  to  be  eight 
or  ten  Feet  high,  but  is  very  iSb- 
}c6k  to  produce  crooked,  unfight!/ 
Branches,  Co  that  it  can't  be  re- 
duc'd  to  a  regubir  Stem,  which 
renders  it  unfit  to  plant  fiog^y  hi 
an  open  Situation  j  but  amongft  o- 
ther  Trees,  where  the  Deformity 
of  the  Stem  is  hid,  it  looks  veiy 
well. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  lefs  common 
than  the  firft,  and  only  to  be  found 
in  lome  very  curious  Gardens. 
This  IS  like  the  hrll,  in  moft  rc- 
Ipeets,  but  is  of  much  fmaller 
Growth,  and  the  Leaves  are  very 
narrow.  Both  thefe  may  be  pro- 
pagated in  Plenty,  from  the  great 
Quantity  of  Suckers  which  they 
produce  hrom  their  Roots,  which 
being  taken  off  in  Msircbj  and 
pknted  on  a  light  fandy  Soil,  will* 
m  a  few  Years,  produce  Flowen. 
They  may  alio  be  propagated  by 
bying  down  of  the  Branches,  in 
the  Spring  of  the  Year,  which  wiU 
take  Root  in  the  Com  pais  of  one 
Seafbo,  and  may  then  be  taken  oS 
and  tranfplapted  where  they  veto 
remain* 

The  African  Sorts  are  all  pre- 
fcrv'd  in  Pots  or  Tubs,  and  houfcd 
in  Winter  ;  being  too  tender  to 
endure  the  Cold  of  this  Climate  in 
the  open  Air.  Thefe  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  laying  down  their  young 
Branches  into  frclh  Earth,  obfcrvc- 
ing  to  water  them  duly  in  dry 
Weather,  which  will  greatly,  ibr- 
ward  theur  Rooting :  In  one  Tear 
they  will  be  fit  to  tranlplant,  when 
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'ibef  naj  be  taken  from  the  old 
PJiots,  and  each  placed  in  a  iepa- 
rate  Pot,  fill'd  with  firefli  light  Earth. 
The  bell  Time  for  transplanting 
of  theie  Plants  is  in  ^fri^  ooferviog 
to  water  and  (hade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  aher  which  they 
may  be  expofcd  with  Myrtles, 
OUnndersy  and  other  hardy  Exotic ks, 
during  the  Summer  Scafbn,  and 
in  Winter  mufl  be  houfed  with 
them,  being  equally  as  hardy,  and 
only  require  to  be  fcreened  from 
fevcre  Frafl. 

Thefc  Plants  do  rarely  produce 
Flowers  in  Englantl,  but  as  tlicy 
retain  their  Leaves  ail  the  Winter, 
and  may  eailiy  be  reduced  to  a  re- 
gular Head,  £i  they  are  prelerved 
rar  the  Diverfity  of  their  Leaves, 
which  adds  to  the  Variety  ^  a 
Creen-houie. 

RIBES:  The  Currant-Tree. 
The  dmracfers  arej 

It  hath  no  frickltsi  the  Leaves 
MreUurgti  the  Flower  conjlfis  tffiv9 
leaiesy  which  are  placed  in  a  ctr^ 
cular  Order y  and  do  expand  in  Torm 
tf  a  Ro[e  \  the  Ovary,  -which  artfes 
prom  the  Centre  of  the  Flower-cup^ 
hecomes  a  globular  Friiit,  which  an 
froduced  in  Bunches, 
The  Species  are ; 

1.  RiBESj  vulgaris^  acidus,  ruber, 
J,  B.    Common  red  Currant. 

2.  RiBEs  i  major,  fruEiu  rubra. 
H.  Eyft.  The  large  Dutch  red 
Currant. 

3.  RjBESi  vulgaris,  aeidus,albast 
kuetis  firitu.f.B.  Common  white 
Currant. 

4.  RiBES  I  qua  Gnffularith  hmr* 
*tiijp$»majore  fruBH  Mo.  H.BU?ar, 
Large  Dutch  white  Currant. 

f.  RiBCS  y  major  fru^  earmo. 
The  Champaign  Currant,  vul^o. 
6.  RiBESj  Alpinus  dulcis.  J.  B, 

^bc  Goo&berry-kav'd  Cunanc* 
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7.  RiBEs;  fru^u  farvo,  hUrr* 
Tin,  The  fmall  wild  Currant. 

8.  RiBES}  nigrtim  vulgo  dUittrnf 
folio  oUnte,  f.  S.  The  Black  Cur- 
rant. 

9.  Kibes  i  vitlgartSy  foWs  exluteo 
varietal  is.  The  Ycllow  ftrip'd- 
leav'U  Currant. 

10.  RiBES  i  vulgaris,  fcliis  eX 
albo  eleganter  variegatis.  The  cora- 
mon  Currant,  with  Leaves  benu- 
tifuiiy  variegated  with  Green  axui 
White. 

11.  R\3Es ;  fruclu  a!bo,  foUis  eX 
a  I  bo  variegatis.  The  white  Cur- 
rant, with  ftrip'd  Leaves. 

12.  RiBESj  Alfinus  dulcis,  fol'tis 
variegatis.  The  flrijp  d  Gooicbcrry- 
Icav'd  Currant. 

I).  RiBEs  -y  fru&H  nigroy  foliit 
variegatis.  The  liiack  Currant  with 
flrip'd  Leaves. 

14.  RiBEs  ;  Americana,'  fruBto 
mgro.  The  American  bkck  Cur- 
rant. 

The  five  firfl:  mention'd  Sorts  are 
preferv'd  in  all  curious  Gardens  for 
the  Sake  of  their  Fruits  :  Indeed 
of  late  Years,  the  common  red  and 
white  Gun  ants  h:we  been  ncg;e(5led, 
fincc  the  Butch  red  and  white  have 
become  plenty  in  England  i  thelc 
producing  much  larger  and  fairer 
Fruit  to  the  Sight  than  the  com- 
mon Sorts,  though  I  think  the 
common  Sorts  arc  much  better 
flavoured  i  ib  that  they  ihould  not 
be  cntkdy  negle£led  by  iucbas  ave 
curious  in  Fruits. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  preiervcd  as 
a  Curiofity,  by  fuch  who  delight 
in  Variety,  but  the  Fruit  is  not 
valuable. 

The  fevcnth  Sort  is  found  wild 
in  England.  The  Fruit  of  this  Kind 
is  fmall,  and  very  tart,  which  ren- 
ders it  unworthy  of  being  culti- 
vated in  Gardens. 

Z  4 
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VKe  dglith  'Sort  if  prelervecl  ii;!  T^^^  ?hnxk  are  generally  pktted 

ibme  old  Gardens,  but  the  Fruit  in  Rows,  at  about  ten  Feet  afunderi 

hivioga  difagrecable,  ftroog  TaAe,  and  four  Diftance  in  the  Rows} 

iias  occasioned  its  beiog  b^t  Uttie  but  the  bcft  Method  is  to  traia 

ciiltivatcd  of  late  Years*     '»  them  againft  low  Efpaiiers,  in  which 

Thofc   Sorts   with    variegated  manner  they  will  take  up  much  lefs 

Leaves  are  prefcrved  by  fuch  as  arc  Room  in  a  Garden,  apdxiicii  Fruit 

fond  of  ftrip'd  Plants ;  but  as  their  will  be  much  fairer, 

greatcft  Beauty  is  only  in  the  Spring,  The    Diftance  they  (hould  be 

before  their  Leaves  grow  large,  placed  for  an  Efpalicr,  ougltt  not  to 

after  which  they  become  more  be  lefs  than  eight  Feet,  that  their 

green  i  Co  they  are  fcarccly  wortl^  Brancl^es  may  be  trained  horiwMh 

preferving  m  a  Garden.               •  tally,  which  is  of  great  Importaucfl 

.  The  fourteenth  Sort  was  qbtain'd  to  their  Bearing. 

hy  Mr.  Feter  CoU^fiit  fcoaC  Jtm-  Thofe  thao  are  j^hqted  agaiaft 

in  wrhofe  fioe  Gardeb  it  has  Pales  or  Walls,  (hpaU  aHo  ^ 

produced  Fruit«  land  from  tbenp:  allowed  tiie  &ne  DiiUi^cei  if  rhejF 

las  been  communicated  to  ieirerid  arC'  f^ted  agaipft'  r  South-Eait 

pther  curious  Gardqi;.  The  man<  Wall  or-  Pale^^  it  will  caufe  tbeir 

iier  of  this  Pknt'k'.' lowering  is  Fruit  to  ripen  at  leaft  a  fortnight 

very  different  from  the  other  Sort?  or  three  Week*  fboner  than  thole 

of  CurrantSr  for  which  Vajriety  it  in  the  open  Air,  and  thofe  wh  ch 

inay  have  a  Place  among  other  are  planted  agai^»ft  %  North  Wall  oi* 

Shrubs  i  but  the  Fruit  being  fbme-  Pale,  will  be  proportionabiy  htcr  i 

what  like  pur  Black  Qtfrf/fV^  ia  fo  that  by  this  Method  the  Fruit 

jiot  much  efteem'd.'        -  '  may  be  continued'a  lon^  Timem 

.  All  thcfc  Sorts  may  be  eafily  pro-  Perfedion,  efpccially  if  thole  againft 

pagated  by  planting  their  Cuttings  the  North  Pales  arp  matted  wl** 

any  time  from  September  to  March,  l\eit  of  the  Day.  . 

upon  a  Spot  of  frefh  Earth,  which  •  Thefe  Piants  produce  t'^^'^ 

in  the  Spring  mu ft  be  ^i^ept  very  upon  the  former  Year's  Wood»w 

clear  frorti  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  alfo  upon  liiiall  Snags  which  come 

."Weather  if  they  are  water'd,  it  will  out  of  the  old  Wood,  fo  « 

greatly  pr^motfi  their  Growth  ;  pruning  *€m,  theft  Snags  (houwlDC 

Thefe  may  remain  two  ^^ears-  ia  prefcrved,  aid  the  young  Sdoi^^ 

this  Nurfery,  during  which  time  fhorte^  in  proporiiop ^^^'^ 

they  mulk  be  pruned  up  for  the  Strength.  The  only  Method,  m 

?urpofcs  dcfign'd,  f.  f.  cither  to  .  necciSry  to  be  oblervcd  inpmoing 


clear  Stems,  if  for  Standards,  or  if  ^  tliem,  is  not  to  lay  the  Shoot* 

[bii, 

then  they  fhould  jbe  planted  out   wUh  a  fmall  Care  in  obfcrvmg 


for  WaJls,  Pales,  or  Efpalt^s^  they  too  dofe  and  never  to  P^^f  , 

may  be  trained  up  flat.  •  /  '     '  >   Snags  to  m^ke.  'em  fmoothi  ^^"^ 


where  they  are  to  remain  5  the  bcft   Manner  of  their  Growth, 
Scafon  tor  which  is  foori  after  the    fuff^cicnt  to  inftruiH;  anyPfr'^" 


Leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  they   to  manage  this  Plant,  io  as  to  p 
imy  take  Root  before  Winter,  Co   d.^cc  great  Quantities  ot  ^'''"'J*  ^ 
that  they  may  be  in  no  Danger  ot:     *  'Thefe  Plants  will  thrive 


lltlFcring  Irom  Drpught  in  the  dqce  Fruit  in  almofl  any  . 
§P'i"S-     .    ..      *    *  .    •..  .  *.    $HHation,  and  W  ofi^-'i 
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under  the  Shsuic  of  Trees  i  but  the  There  is  an  Oil  drawn  from  theft 

Fruic  is  always  bcft  when  they  are  Seeds,  which  is  uied  for  burning 

planted  to  the  open  Air,  and  upon  in  Lamps. 

a  dry  Soil.                           *  The  lecond  Sort  is  cultivated  ii; 

RICINOIDESi  Phyfick-nut,  GMeas  in  fMmMcs  tod  BMrAsJej, 

«M^.  for  the  Beaury  of  its  Flowers,  which 

TktCbMrsSmvei  are  of  a  fine  icarlet  Gbkmr,  and 

Tb§  MmU  ThtHts  tmfifk  if  feytrMl  produced  it)  laree  Btmcbes  on  divert 

t/mvUt  wkkh  are  fUctti  in  d  etnu-  Parts  of  the  nant.   Tlie  Nuts  of 

|«r  Order,  arul  Jo  exfmid  m  Fcrm  tf  this  Kind  are  larger  than  the  other, 

^  Ai^j  thtk  0»$  barren :  At  fm9t9  but  have  much  the  iame  Quality. 

Diftances  from  theft  Flowers,  upon  This  is  not  a  Natiye  in  any  of  the 

the  fnme  Plant,  are  produc'd  the  Efi^Ufl)  Scttlcmenrs  in   the  Hlrjl' 

Embryo's,  which  are  wrapt  up  in  the  Iniftes,    but  was  brought  thither 

flower-c:tpy  and  afterwards  do  be-  eitiier  from  the  Spanifh  or  French 

fome  tricapftdar  Fruit Sy  containi(ti  Settlements,  from  whence  it  had 

oblong  Seed  in  each  Cell*  the  Names  of  French  and  S^anifli^ 

The  Species  arc  i  fhyfuk-Kut, 

J.  Ric^NoiDEs;  Americans,  Gof-  ^  Xhc  third  Sort  is  very  commoii 

hfB  folio,  Toum,   American  Phy-  in  the  SMvMtma^  in  Jamaica  and 

4clt*iiut,  with  a  Cottqn  Leaf.  Baudot  i  the  Seed  of  this  Kind  it 

%.KicxMia)u%M^Hr^Ammemuh  the  common  Phyiick  among  thf 

filh  wm^t^Q.  nam.  Tree  An^e-  poorer  Sort,  Ibr  the  dry  Bclly-ach. 

jictti  Phyock-nat,  with  a  makifid  The  fourth  Sort  grows  plentifiiQf 

Leaf,  commonly  called  in  the  Weft*  vpon  the  Sea-Coaf  in  divers  Parte 

^MBiai,  French  Phytiick*>nut.'  pf  the  Ipyi-Indies,  and  is  ibmctimee 

^,  KiciHOinu  i  Ar?2ericanM,  jia'  brought  into  £»x/mm/ as  a  Curiofitys 

thtfagria  f^io,    Tourn,    American  where,  in  fbrne  very  good  Gar- 

rhyfick  nut  with  a  Staves-acre  Leaf,  ^^cns,  it  is  preierved  with  tiie  ^« 

called  m  the  Weft- Indies,  Beliy-ach-  mer  Sorts. 

weed  and  Wild  Cafada.              '  Theic  may  be  all  propagated  by 

'  4.  RiciNoiDEsj  Americana,  J£le-  fowing  their  Seeds  upon  a  Hot-bed 

agni  folio.  Plum.    American  Phy-  in  the  Sprin;^,  nnd  when  the  Planes 

|ick-nut,  with  a  wild  Olive  Leaf.  are  come  up,  they  fliould  be  each 

•  Thefc  Plants  arc  very  common  tranlplantcd   into  a  feparate  Pot, 

In  the  warm  Parts  of  America,  filfd  with  light  firefh  Earth,  and 

The  firft  Sort  is  planted  in  Hedges,  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners- 

ih  moft  Parts  of^ fsmMie^  and  Bsrr  Bark,  obierving  to  fliade  'cm  until 

^Mdoi»  and  is  propagated  by  Slips  they  have  taken  Roo^  after  which 

pr  Osttfain,  which  will  ta)Le  Ropt  they  ihould  have  Air  and  Water  in 

very  fire^,  and  do  make  a  good  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 

fence  in  a  (hort  Time,  being  very  Seakm,  and  the  Hot-bed  in  which 

^oick  of  Growth.   This  rifcs  tc»M  they  are  placed, 

twenty  Feet  high,  and  produces  a  When  their  Roots  have  filled 

great  Quantity  of  Ifuts,  which  arc  thelc  Pots,  they  fliould  be  lliiken 

given  from  three  to  feven,  for  a  out,  and  put  into  larger  Pots,  tilled 

Vomit  j  but  it  the  thin  Film  be  with  the  fame  frclh  Earth,  and 

taken  off,  they  may  be  eaten  in  plunged  again  into  the  Hot-bed  i 

j^antiii^s  without  an^  ill  £tlc^.  and  Jo^  tiom  time  t^  time,  as  the 
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Plants  advance,  they  fliould  be 
fliifccd  inlo  hrgcr  Pots,  and  when 
they  are  too  high  to  be  contained 
under  a  Fram^  they  (bould  be  re- 
moved into  the  Bark-Stove>  where 
they  may  have  Room  to  advance 
in  Height,  obierving  to  water  them 
duly,  as  they  may  require  it;  which 
if  conftantly  performed,  and  the 
Plants  kept  in  a  warm  Bed,  they 
will  grow  three  or  four  Feet  high 
the  Brd  Summer,  and  divide  into 
ieveral  Branches  in  Winter. 

Thcfe  Plants  mud  be  placed  in 
a  Bark-Stove,  (with  other  Plants 
which  are  the  Produce  of  the  fame 
Counrrics)  during  which  Seaibn 
they  fliouid  be  otten  rcFrcfh'd  with 
Water,  and  the  Stove  fliouM  be 
kept  up  to  Anana's  Heat,  ( as 
mark'd  on  Mr.  Fowler* s  Thermo- 
meters) ;  in  this  they  will  continue 
flourilhing  aU  the  Winter,  and  early 
the  next  Spring  will  produce  Flow- 
ers, which  will  be  fiicceeded  by 
Fruit. 

Theie  Plants^  if  thus  managed, 
will  continue  ieveral  Years,  and 

annually  produce  a  great  Number 
of  Flowers  and  Fruit,  £o  that  they 
are  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every 
curious    Colle^ion    of  Exotick 

Plants. 

RIClNUSi    Palma  ChnUi, 

The  Characiers  arc ; 
The  Flowers  are  /ipet^ilous,  (\.  e. 
haze  no  Lcaid  ]  coiijijii.^g  of  many 
Stamiiift,  which  arife  in  the  Center 
of  the  Fhver-cup  i  thefe  art  barren  i 
fir  the  EmBryo's  are  frodueid  M 
rmotf  Dtfiances,  upon  th$  fame 
TloHtf  whkh  ofierwMrM  Seeme  tri- 
angtdar  Fruits,  h^t^ing  three  Cellst 
in  eaeh^  ef  which  is  conttuned  one 
sbUmg  s'eei,  which  has  a  hardshell. 

The  Species  arc  j 
!•  RictNus;  vuUgMris,  C,  £,  P* 
7he  common  Palma  Chriftij  com- 
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monly  known  in  the  Weft'Indies  by 
the  Name  ot  OU-Nut,  or  Agnus 
Caftus.. 

a.  RiciNUSi  vulgarn^  mmt. 
C*  3.  P.  eattU  nttttlMme,  The  kfler 
Palma  Chrifti  with  reddiOi  Stalks* 
eommenly  cdUed,  m  Barhaddtf  Red 

OilSei^. 

3*  RiciNus  i  'vulgstrist  minor, 
C.  B.  P.  canle  virefient$m  Leflcr 
Palma  Chrilli  with  green  Stalk% 
commonly  called  White  Oil  Seeds  in 
Bar  Jos. 

4.  RiciNusj  A7nericanu5y  rriajor^ 
cattle  lirefcente.  H.  K.  P.  The 
greater  Palma  ChriiU  with  grcea 
Stalks. 

I*.  RiciKusj  AfricanuSi  maximus, 
caule  geuiculato  rutilante.  H.  R.  Par. 
The  greateft  African  Palma  Chriili 
with  reddiih  Jointed  Stalks. 

Theie  Plants  are  very  commoo 
in  divers  Parts  of  and  jUm^ 
riea,  and  fi>me  of  them  aie  alio 
found  in  the  warm  Parts  of  JSMra;^; 
but  in  England  they  are  pelerved 
with  great  Care  in  ievcnl  curious 
Gardens. 

The  &sSk  Sort  has  been  a  kM^ 
Time  in  this  Country,  but  was 
formerly  treated  as  an  annual  Plants 
whereas  if  it  be  preferved  in  a 
good  Green- houfc,  it  will  abide  two 
or  three  Years,  and  become  a  large 
Plant. 

Tlic  fecond  and  tliird  Sorts  do 
grow  promifcuouHy  all  over  Ame* 
rica,  where  their  Seeds  arc  gathered 
to  draw  an  Oil  from  them,  for 
the  ufc  of  Lamps ;  thcfe  Seeds  are 
frequently  fcnt  into  England,  inta- 
mixed  with  each  other. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  allb  very  com- 
mon in  America,  growing  pro- 
miicuouily  with  the  commoo  SoRi 
the  Seeds  of  both  being  gather'd 
indifibcntly  to  diaw  an  Oil  horn 
them* 

The 
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The  fifth  Sort,  tho*  mcntionM  to 
he  a  Native  of  Africa,  yet  is  alio 
very  common  in  divers  Parts  of 
Americi,  from  whence  I  have  Ic- 
verai  times  rcceiv'd  the  Seeds. 
This  produces  very  lary;c  Leaves 
and  Seeds,  and  will  grow  to  a 
large  She  if  planted  in  a  rich  Soil. 
I  have  niealar'd  one  of  the  Leaves 
of  this  Plant  ( which  was  growing 
near  Chilfea)  which  was  upwards 
of  two  Feet  Diameter,'  and  the 
Stem  was  as  large  as  a  middle*liz'd 
Broom-ftaCty  tho'  but  of  one  Sum- 
mer's Growth. 

Theft  Plants  may  be  propagated 
by  fowing  their  Sods  upon  a  Hot- 
bed }  and  when  they  ai*e  come  up, 
tJicy  ihould  be  each  planted  into 
a  fcparate  Pot  fill'd  with  light  frefh 
Earth,  and  plung'd  into  a  frefli  Hot- 
bed, obicrving  to  water  and  fliadc 
them  until  they  hive  taken  Rootj 
after  which  they  muft:  have  a  great 
Share  of  free  A.ir,  when  the  Sealbn 
is  mild,  otherwile  they  will  draw 
up  ta;:,  and  be  very  weak  :  And 
•s  th;:lc  Plants  grow  very  faft,  fo 
their  Roots  \v  ilf  in  a  (bort  Time 
fill  the  Pots,  therefore  they  (hould 
^  flufted  into  larger  Pots  fill'd  with 
the  like  firelh  Earth }  and  toward 
the  latter  End  of  M^^,  when  the 
Scafon  is  warm,  they  may  be 
hardened  to  endure  the  open  Air 
hy  <legrees  $  and  then>  if  they  are 
planted  out  into  a  very  rich  Bor- 
der, and  in  dry  Weather  duly  wa- 
tet'd,  they  will  grow  to^a  very  large 
Size,  particularly  the  firft  Sort, 
which  I  hive  icen  upwards  oi  ten 
Feet  high  in  one  Seafon ;  and  thefe 
Plants;  have  produced  a  great  Quan- 
t!'/ of  Flowers  and  Seeds:  But  if 
)ou  mrcnd  to  prefer vc  them  through 
the  Winter,  they  murt:  never  be 
plac'd  in  the  full  Ground,  becaufe 
after  their  Roots  have  been  widely 
fxtendcd,  there  wiU  be  ip  trapf 
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plantin^^  them  with  Safety  ^  there- 
fore ihe  bell  Way  is  to  iliirr  them 
into  larp^cr  Pors  from  time  to  time 
as  their  Roots  fliall  require,  placing 
them  in  the  open  Air,  during  the 
Summer  Scaibn,  in  Tome  warm 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain 
until  OHobeTt  when  they  muft  be 
remov'd  into  the  Houfe  with  other 
Exottck  Plants,  obierving  duly  to 
water  them  in  Winter,  and  let  them 
have  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  for 
they  only  require  to  be  prote&ed 
from  Froft  and  cold  Winds,  fo  that 
they  will  endure  the  Winter  in  a 
common  Green-houfe  without  any 
Addition  of  artificial  Warmth. 

The  four  firft:  Sorts  will  perfect 
their  Seeds  the  firft  Seaibn  in  this 
Climate,  provided  they  are  fown 
early  in  the  Spring,  but  the  fifth 
Sort  will  rarely  produce  any  till  the 
fecond  Year;  fo  that  there  is  a 
Neceflity  of  preferving  this  rhrouu;li 
the  Winter,  other  wiie  it  cannot  be 
maintain'd  in  England, 

Theft  Plants  do  deftnre  a  Place 
in  every  curious  Garden  for  the 
lingular  Beauty  of  their  Leaves, 
(notwithfl^ing  their  Flowers  are 
not  very  valuable)  eipecially  thoft 
Sorts  which  may  be  propagated 
every  Year  from  Seeds,  becaufo 
thoft  Perfons  who  have  no  Grccn- 
hottft  to  place  them  into  in  Winter, 
may  cultivate  them  as  other  annual 
Plants  J  amongft  which  thefe  being 
plac'd  either  in  Pots  or  Borders,  do 
afrbrd  an  agreeable  Variety  :  But 
it  muft  be  oMerv'd,  as  thefe  are 
large  growing  Plants,  never  to  place 
them  too  near  other  Plants  of  lels 
Growth,  becauie  thcle  vvia  over- 
bear and  deftroy  themj  and  thoie 
which  arc  planted  in  Pbts  (hould 
be  allowM  room  for  their  Roots 
to  expand,  and  muft  be  frequently 
water  d,  otherwile  they  will  not 
grow  very  large. 

RIPEN- 
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RIPENING  of  FRUIT.  imd  t\t  Fruit  produc'd  on  grown 

f          J  ^  c  i-c.-*  Trees  will  be  much  fairer  and 

V^MitbGdcft^eJMcmiEuljftmts.  titel  ihan  oq  frdh.plaate4 

A  WaUftKHtldbeereaed  tenFeet  Trees. 

Ugh,  aad  m  Length  according  to  Tlie  Fiuit,  that  may  be  plantoi 

die  Nttmber  of  Trees  intended  fyt  in  theft  FraoMs  are^ 

three  Yms  f  orcii^.  The  AvMnt,  the  JUmmht  tfae 

This  bding  dooe,  a  j^der  may  Jm^fi^lEarlylSkmmg^udMr^ 

he  mark'd  out  about  fpur  Feet  wide  piutmeg  Teaches, 

on  the  South-lide  of  it,  and  ibme  Mr.  TiurchUd's  Earlj^,  the  ElrMp 

Scantlings  of  Wood  about   four  znd  Newmgtm  Ne^armes  i  tht  Mnf- 

Inches  thick,  mud  be  fadcn'd  to  cuUne  Apricofki  t^  May  Dmk§  and 

the  Ground  in  a  ftrait  Line  on  the  Muy  Cherry, 

Putfide  ot  the  Border  to  reft  the  As  for  Grapes  \  the  Wi»$$  Md 

Olafs  Lights  upon  j  which  Lights  Black  Sweet-vater. 

are  to  Hope  backwards  to  the  Wall,  Goofe berries  j  the  X)utcb  Mitt, 

to  ihelter  the  fruit  asthe^  ihall  be  the  butch  Early  Gr^a,  and  the 

Occalion.  Walnut-Goofeberries . 

Bars  about  fbqr  Inches  wide,  cut  Currants ;  the  large  Diach  pyhift^ 

cut  of  whole  Deal,  muft  be  phc*d  the  large  Dutch  RjeU Currants, 

between  theie  Glallcs,  fo  that  th^  It  has  been  found  by  Experience, 

liights  may  ftfi  on  them.  that  the  Trees  will  be  injur 'd,  it 

If  you  wonld  not  have  the^a(ft>  the  Heat  he  apply'd  before  KmM» 

Lights  dope  £o  much  as  they  will  And  that  the  Tiipe  for  applj- 

irom  this  Fall  £rom  the  Upright,  ing  the  Heat  for  bringing  either 

then  you  may  havea  Line  ot  whole  pr  hbi^ChtmeMt  is  about  tk 

Deals  fix'd  on  the  Top  of  the  Wail  Middle  or  latter  End  of  that  Moadi, 

to  projedfc  their  whole  Breadth  and  applying  Heat  at  the  ^me 

fovcr  the  Trees,  and  made  ib  that  Time  would  do  for  Africocks\  fb 

the  Top  of  the  Glafs-Lights  may  that  the  Mafculine  Jifricock  will,  ia 

fall  in  an  Inch  or  two  under Jthem  :  Tehruary,  be  as  large  as  DuktCktr* 

There  muft  alio  be  a  Door  fhap*d  n^J,  and  will  be  ripe  by  the  Begin* 

to  the  Profile  of  the  Frame  at  each  ing  of  April. 

End,  that  it  may  be  open'd  at  either  Cherries  thus  forc'd  will  not  hcil4 

of  the  Euds,  according  as  the  Wind  fo  wcil  as  Apricocks,  tho'  the  for- 

blows.             '  mer  will  laft,  perhaps,  for  kx-eo 

The   Frame   before  -  mention'd  Years  in  good  Plight  i  but  Apric&ch 

ihould  be  made  fo,  that  when  the  will  thrive  and  prolper  thus  man/ 

tirft  Part  has  been  forc'd,  the  Frame  Years. 

may  be  mov'd  the  next  Year  for-  It  is  very  likely  that  Mr.  Tmt- 

ward,    and  the  fuccccding  Year  chiltt%  Early  Neclarines  would  ripca 

forward  againi  fo  that  tte  Trees  nrach  about  the  iante  Time  as  (he 

wiU  be  forc'd  but  every  third  MMfcuUm  Afric^k»  if  they  Ms 

Year  s  and  having  two  Years  to  both  forcVl  at  the  toe  Timei  and 

recover  themielves,  wiU  continue  the  Brug^^USmrm  would  fottosr 

ilroog  for  many  Years.  that.  As  to  the  forward  Somef 

Thefc  Trees   ihould   be  well  Tiumsy  they  have  been  try'd»  sad 

grown  before  thef  are  forc'd,  other-  do  ri^f9  about  the  Itttcr  find  a^ 

wiie  they  will  iooo  be  deflfoyVij  ^fM^ 

6^ 
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CoofeberrUs  would  produce  green 
Fruit  fit  for  Tarts  in  January  and 
Mrmaryy  and  probably  would  rifm 
about  the  End  of  MMnh  or  tbe 
Beginnjng  of  AfrU  at  tbe  fartbeft* 
Curmtst  wbicb  tend  to  flioot 
forward,  iii%ht,  by  the  fame  Heat 
tfaat  briogs  Cimnit  in  Ftbruar^^  be 
fbrc'd  to  produce  rif9  Fruit  m  A» 
fril,  if  not  (boner. 

As  for  the  Diftancc  of  theft 
Trees  one  from  another,  it  need 
not  be  lb  great  as  is  directed  tor 
thofc  planted  in  the  open  Air,  be- 
caulc  they  will  never  flioot  fo  vi- 
gorouHy,  therefore  eight  or  nine 
Feet  will  be  fufficient. 

Tbe  higher  Parts  of  the  Wall  be- 
mg  furotATd  with  Afruwchf  dm* 
fiest  NfBtrimSf  tiMAu  and  Fkms, 
the  lower  fmall  Space  between  tbem 
may  be  fill'd  up  with  GwrrMi, 
Gwij/iStrries  and  Rofes. 
As  to  the  Pranine  of  the  Trees : 
Tbe  Time  ot  doing  it  in  tbefis 
Ffames,  mud  not  be  the  fame  as 
in  other  Trees ;  becaufe  in  the  com- 
mon Cafe  of  Stone-Frnit  againft 
Walls,  the  Spring  does  not  begin 
fill  the  End  ot  January  s  but  in  the 
forcing  Frames,  the  Spring  begins 
ia  November:  Therefore  they  fliould 
be  pruned  three  Weeks  bctore  the 
Heat  Is  apply'd ;  for  then  the  Air 
will  be  Id  artificially  teoiperM,  as 
io  iet  tbe  Trees  a  growing,  and 
die  WtdkM  caoDot  come  at  theni»  if 
the  Gkflb  be  iet  up  as  Iboo  as 
tbey  areprun'd. 
As  to  the  nailing  of  thefe  Trees : 
Every  Branch  that  (boots  muft 
he  bid  as  clofe  to  the  Wall  as  can 
be  i  for  the  Fniit  which  touches 
the  Wail  will  be  ripe  a  Month  loon- 
er  than  thole  chat  lie  but  two  In- 
ches from  it. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the 
Tops  of  fuch  Trees  have  Bloilbms 
a  MoBib  or  fuc  Weeks  before  tbe 
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Bottom  j  and  ibmetimes  one  Brancli 
has  been  full  of  BloHoms,  whed 
tbere  bare  been  balf  a  Score  or 
more  Brancbes  of  tbe  iame  Tree 
wbicb  bave  not  ftirr'd  tOi  die 
Fruit  of  tbe  firft  BloflboM  bas  beeilf 
almod  ripe,  notwitbftandbgwbicb 
the  Tree  bas  done  very  wdl:  And 
it  is  no  uncommon  Thing  for  iucJa 
Trees  to  have  Frttit  ripening  upon 
them  for  near  three  Months  conti- 
nually. 

As  for  G^feberries  \  (uch  Plants 
as  arc  planted  in  thefe  Frames, 
fhould  be  fuch  as  have  fprcad ;  and 
when  as  many  Shoots  hjvc  been 
nail'd  to  the  Wall  as  may  convc' 
nicotly  be  done,  others  may  be  left 
at  a  DiAance  from  ic»  to  fiicceed 
tbem  in  ripening. 

If  tbey  are  taken  up  in  th» 
Summer,  and  properly  mmag'd* 
tbey  will  bear  Fruit  the  firft  Year» 
as  well  as  if  tbey  bad  not  been 
tranfplanted. 

The  Currants  may  be  ordered  af- 
ter the  fame  Manner,  and  alio  the 
Rofes :  And  the  bcft  kind  of  Rcf* 
for  this  Purpofc,  is  the  Monthly 
Rofe,  which  ought  always  to  be 
topped  about  the  End  ot  July  or 
the  Beginning  of  Angnfl,  to  make 
them  put  out  a  good  Number 
of  Flower-buds. 

As  to  tbe  laying  the  Dung  to 
theWaUi 

Tbe  Dung,  before  tt  be  kid  to* 
the  Back  of  tbe  Will.  Ihould  be 
thrown  up  in  an  Heap,  and  lie  for 
ibme  Days,  that  it  may  yield  an 
equal  Heat  orerj  wberc^  and  be 
confliant. 

When  it  has  been  thus  prcpir'd, 
it  fliould  be  laid  about  four  Feet 
thick  at  the  Bale,  and  fo  Hoping, 
till  it  has  but  two  Feet  wide  at 
the  Top. 

It  (hould  be  laid  at  firft  within 
four  Inches  ot  the  Top  of  the 

i  Will. 
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WaD,  for  it  wiU  fink  to  about 
three  Feet  in  fix  Weeks  time  s  and 
then  ibme  frcih  Dung  muft  be 
lud,  becauie  the  firft  Heat  will  not 
do  much  more  than  fwell  d^e  Buda 
of  the  Trees,  or  begin  to  bring 
them  to  a  green  Colour,  or  at  the 
moft  will  but  barely  fhew  the  Co- 
lour of  the  Bloflbm-Buds. 

But  according  as  the  Frofls  fhill 
have  happcn'd  to  have  had  more  or 
lefs  Influence  over  the  Buds,  this 
will  happen  Iboner  or  later.  ■ 

If  theie  Trees  be  cover'd  with 
the  Glafles,  it  will  contribute  very 
much  to  torward  their  Blofibmingi 
for  tho'  their  Bioiloms  will  not  be 
deftroy'd  by  the  Frofts,  yet  the 
more  the  Frofts  come  at  them, 
they  will  both  be  the  drier,  and 
more  hard  to  open. 

If  the  Weather  be  tolerably  mild, 
the  Trees  ought  not  to  be  hinder'd 
from  the  Benefit  of  the  Showers 
till  the'Buds  begin  to  ftir;  but  af- 
terwards the  Giafies  fHould  be  kept 
conftantly  over  them  till  the  Iniiu- 
ence  of  the  Sun  is  ibmething  cou- 
fiderable. 

But  the  Doors  which  are  at  each 
End  of  the  Frame,  fhould,  m  the 
mean  time,  be  fet  open,  when  the 
Wind  docs  not  blow  too  lliarp,  and 
the  Sun  iluncs  any  thing  warm  ; 
And  if  this  docs  not  happen  in  the 
Space  of  a  Fortnight,  then  the 
Doors  at  both  Ends  may  be  open'd, 
and  Mats  of  Bafs  or  Canvais  fliould 
be  hung  up  over  the  Door-ways 
to  corre^^  the  Winds,  and  give  the 
Air  leave  to  circulate  in  ^the 
Frames. 

As  for  Cherries  $  about  three 
Changes  ot  Dung  will  be  futHcient 
to  bring  thetn  to  a  due  Ripencfs  in 

Jebruaryy  ruppofinj^  each  Parcel  re- 
mains a  Month  at  the  Back  of  the 
.Wail. 

But  as  for  Airlcocks,  Graj^es,  Ni* 
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Bdrines,  Ftadks  and  Pltmsf  if  jfpril 
proves  cold,  the  forcing  Heat  muft 
be  continu'd  till  May  is  iettled ; 
but  fi>me  of  the  Glafles  ihould  be 
open'd  in  the  Morning,  in  March 
and  ^prily  when  the  Wind  is  dill, 
and  this  Sun  warm  j  and  they  ihould 
be  permitted  to  receive  the  Show* 
crs  that  fall,  while  the  Fruit  is 
growing  ,•  but  while  they  are  ia 
Blollbm  no  Rain  fl.ould  come  near 
them,  becaufc  if  there  l"hould  be  a- 
ny  Moiflurc  lodg'd  in  the  Bolbm 
of  the  Flowers,  end  the  Sun  Ihould 
fhivie  hot  ihro'  the  Glallcs,  it  would 
be  apt  to  dcftroy  them. 

The  Dung  that  comes  from  thefc 
Frames  having  loft  its  Heat,  may 
be  laid  in  Heaps  to  rot  for  the  me* 
liorating  of  (hibborn  Grounds. 

Another  thing  which  ought  to 
be  obierv'd  in  planting  Ituit  in 
thefe  •  Frames,  is  to  plant  thole 
Frttits  which  eome  forward  tog^ 
ther,  and  thofc  which  come  litc 
by  themfelves,  becaufe  it  will  be 
prejudicial  to  the  forward  Fruit  ro 
to  give  them  any  n^ore  Heat  when 
they  have  done  beai  ingi  w}i-:n  2: 
the  lame  time  the  later  Fruirs  kt 
amonglt  the'ji  may  require  more 
Ilcat,  and  to  be  continued  longer; 
ibme  of  them,  perhaps,  rc^uiricg 
an  artificial  Hear  tiil  ^JaY. 

I'll  Lie  may  alio  a  Row  or  two 
of  Scarlet  Strawberries  be  planted 
near  to  the  Back  ot  this  Fmnes 
and  theie  you  may  expc€t  will  be 
ripe  by  the  End  of  Fekman  or  Ee^ 
ginning  of  Mar^b, 

As  tor  the  Vtnest  they  may  pro- 
bably be  brought  to  bloilbm,  asd 
have  ripe  Graft i  m  May, 

There  may  alio  be  I^rc  and  thcit 
planted  a  Monthly  Roje-^ree,  and  Br 
acivths,  Jonojiiis,  Narcijfm/s,  ?(*h- 
amhtti's,  and  alio  early  Ttilips  mtghc 
be  planted  in  the  Border-^. 

KOSA  i  The  Role-Ttcci 

The 
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TheChMnUhrs  uei  ii.  Rosa  ^  TnvwasUj,  major. 

The  Flcmr  is  emfos*J  of  fever al  flore  pltno,rtihtrrim0»  Botrh.lnd.jltL 

LtMVis,  winch  srf  fiM^d  ctratUrfy,  The  Red  Provence  Raff. 

snddoexfMid  m  0  ieSHtiftd  OrJer-y  i;.  Rosa  ;  centifolia,  SMtmncs. 

wbtfrkn^^lffmir'tHpufitrvMrJs  be-  Cluf  H.    The  Dutch  Hondred- 

.  comes  n  roumliflj  or  oblong  JleflTf  Icav'd  Rofe. 

^rmty  inclofiig  fever al  angtiUr  hat-  14.  Rosa  ;  Trov'mcialis  fpinofjji' 

ry  Seeds :  To  which  may  he  aJileJ.  It  ma,  pedunculo  mufcofo.   The  Mo& 

ts  a  -weak,  pithy  Shrub,  for  the  mojl  Provence  Rofe. 

fitrt  bcfet  with  FrickUf,  and  hath  15-.   Rosa  j   Trovincialis  rubrx. 

f innate  J  Leaves.  Park.  Farad.   The  CommoQ  Pro- 

The  Species  arej  v cncc  Ro^e. 

1.  Rosa  i  fylvefiris,  incdora,  feu  16.  R03A  j  holofericeay  fmplex, 
canina.  Park.  Theat.  The  Wild  Park.  Parad.  The  finglc  Velvet 
Briar,  Dog  Rofe.  or  Hep  Tree.  Rofi, 

2.  RosAi  jylvtfris,  fruSn  msjO'  17.  Rosa;  holofmcM,  multiplex, 
re,  hifpid$.  Rmu  Syn.  Wild  Britr  or  Park,  Farsd.  The  double  Velvet 
Dog  ^9f^>  with  brge  prickly  Heps.  Rofe. 

3*  RosA}  j^lvtflrU,  pom^a  ma^  18.  Rosa)  cdere  Chmnmmi,  floro 

j§r,  nefirns.  Raii  Spf.   The  greater  phnp.  C.  B.  P.  The  doable  Cinna- 

Ei^ih  Apple-bearing  R»fe.  mon  Rtfi, 

4.  Rosa  i  pumilla,  fpinofJJJmay  fo-  19.  Rosa  ;  otlore  Cinnamomi,  fin* 

His  pimpinelU  glabris,  pre  albo.  J.  plex.  C.  B.  P,    The  fingie  Cinnai- 

B,  Jbe  Dwarf  Wild  Burnet-lcav'd  mon  Rofe. 

Btje.  10.  Rosa  ;  lutea,  /implex.  C.  B, 

5*.  Rosa  i  pumilla,  (pinofijf.ma.  fo-  P.    The  lingic  Yellow  Rofe. 

His  pimpinelU  glabris,  e.v  luteo  ^  21.  Rosa  i  lutea,  multiplex.  C. 

viriili    eleganter    variegatis.     The  R-  P.    The  double  Yellow  Rofe. 

Dwarf    Wild    Burnet-lcav'd    Rofe,  2i«  Roja  \  Jylzc/iris,  Anfinara, 

with  variegated  Leaves.  flore  Phoinicio.  Park,  Theat.  The 

6.  Rosa  \  pimpinelU  minor,  Sco-  Auftrian  Rofe. 

tica,  fMhHi  ix  albo      carneo  ele^  13.  Rosa;  fylveftrts,  jittflriaca, 

g/mter  vai^oiis.  TM.  Aim,  The  fof^^  totttm  Imewn,  The  Yellow 

ftripM  Scotch  Rofi.  Auftriao  Rofe* 

7*  Rosa;  Jylveftrisy  foliis  odoi^Mtis,  14-  Rosa;  tmo  ramo  luteos,  C4» 

C.  B.  P.  The  Sweet*Briar  or  Eg-  teris  prmiceos,  flores  gerens  fimplices, 
hmtine.  Boerh,  Ind,  Alt .  The  Auftrian  K^, 

8,  Rosa  ;  fylveftrts  odor  a,  five  with  yellow  Flowers  upon  one 
Bglanterta,  fhre  duplici.  Park.  Pa-  Br.inch,  and  purpic  Flowers  on  the 
rad.  Sweet-Briar,  with  a  double  other. 

Flower.  i)'.  Rosa;  alba,  vulgaris  maior. 

9,  Rosa;  rubra,  multiplex.  C.  C.  B.  P.  The  common  wAite 
B,  P.    The  doubly  Red  Rofe.  Rofe. 

10.  Rosa  i  Damafcena.  Park.  Pa-  i6.  Rosa,  alba,  minor.  C,  B,  T. 
rad.   The  Damask  Rofe.  The  icflcr  White  Rorc. 

11.  KosA  i  Provincialis,  five  Hoi'  27.  Rosa;  catuiuia,  femiplcna. 
UndicOy  JktmsfciM,  Tdrk.  Parad.  J.  B.  The  iemi-doubie  White 
The  Damask  riovence  K^,  H^/^. 

a8.  RosAi 
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i8.  Ro">A  ;  incarnstS.  Fsrk.  Pi- 

ML  The  BIuOi  Rofe. 

xp.  Rosa  j  Prxne/lina,  vane^ata, 
ft&M.  Htff/.  £j(/i.  The  York  and 

30.  Rosa  ;  ruBro  c^*  ''^^^'^  z'arte- 
Rcfo  Mundi,  vHlgo  d'lcia.  Knii 

Hrft.  The  Ro/i  ot  liic  World,  or 
Roja  Mund'i. 

31.  Rosa  J  Trancofurtenfi,  Fark, 
farad.   The  Frankfort  Rofe. 

32.  Rosa  }  fempervirens.  Fark» 
Tarad.   The  Evcr-grecn  Rofe, 

33.  RosA}  omnium  CaUndarum, 
H.  K.  P«r.  The  Moothly  Roje. 

34^  Rosa  ;  ommtm  Cakniarmm^ 
jhrevariifMh,  The  ^ipVI  Months 
Jy  Rofe. 

3y.  Rosa  ;  fiu  /^nu,  Jbre  maid' 
ti,  C.  B.  P.  The  Refi  without 
Thorns. 

36.  Rosa  ;  fine  fpinh,  fin  majo- 
te  rubmhm9*   The  Royal  Virgin 

37.  Rosa,*  fylveflris.  Virgintenfis, 
Rail  Hiji,    The  Wild  Virginian 

Rcfe. 

38.  Ro.sA;  mofchata^  fimplici  flo- 
re.'c.  B.  P.    The:  linglc  Musk  Rofe. 

39.  RoiA ;  TTJofchata,  fore  fhno, 
C.  B.  P.    The  double  Musk  Rife. 

40.  Rosa  i  mofchata  fempervirerts. 
C.  B.  l\  The  Evcr-grecQ  Musk 
Rofe, 

41.  Ros^;  Belgica,  five  vhriBy 
fore  raSro,  Emm,  Hetm  The  Red 

Bclgick  Rofe. 

4,1.  RosAi  Belpca,  five  vltrea^ 
forerubicame.  Rfj,  f/or.  The  Bluih 
fid^ck  Rofe. 

4.3.  Rosa  ;  marmere0»  BgM.  Iler. 
The  marbled  Rofe. 

44.  Rosa  ;  Proiincialht  flore  fini^ 
fUci.   The  lingle  Provence  Rofe, 

45*.  Rosa  i  DamafrenHy  fore  fim^ 
flici.    The  lingle  Damask  Rofe. 

46.  Rosa  ;  ph^ipiuella  minor,  Sco- 
fUa,  fore  livide  rnbeme.  The  Dwarf 
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Scotch  tuofe^  with  a  bbd^  tA  1 

Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  ot  tufe  grows  wild 
in  the  Hedges  in  mod  Farts  of  | 
EngUnd:  'the  Fruit  of  this  Tree  is 
made  inro  a  Conlbrve  for  Medicinal 
Ufe;  but  this  is  iddom  cultivated  | 
in  Gardens. 

The  fccond,  third  and  fourth 
Sorts  do  alfo  grow  wild  in  divers 
Parts  of  England^  and  arc  rarely 
prefer v'd  in  Gardens,  Unlefs  for  Va- 
riety Sake.  .  ' 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the 
feilrtha  and  is  preienr*d  by  »me  fat 
the  Beauty  of  its  ftripVl  Leaves. 

The  fixth^t  is  found  wild  oi 
SetiUni,  and  has  been  by  mani 
fuppos'd  to  be  the  fame  as  tlw 
fourth  Sort,  but  only  diftcrtng  there* 
from  in  having  variegated  Fwjwcrsj 
which  is  a  great  Mifhike,  for  I 
hilve  ohicrv*d,  whtre  the  two  Sorrs 
were  cultivated  on  the  fame  Soil 
for  many  Years,  and  yet  retain^  a 
cOnfidcrable  Difference  in  the  Size 
of  the  Plants,  the  Scotch  Sort  being 
not  half  To  large  as  the  other,  yet  , 
the  Flowers  were  much  larger,  the 
Leaves  were  lefs,  and  the  Brinchrt 
much  weaker  than  thoie  of  the 
fourth  Sort. 

The  lafl  Sort  here  inendOB'i 
was  rais'd  from  the  Seeds  of  tbs 
Seoteb  Rofe  ^  and  altho'  the  flowers 
were  plain  coknir'd,  yet  the  vM^ 
Appearance  of  the  riant  condMCC 
the  &nle  as  the  6riginl  Kindi 
which  is  a  plain  Prooff  df  its  hodg 
diferent  from  the  fourth  Sort. 

The  Sweet-Briar,  although  wild 
in  fomc  Parts  of  EngUnd,  yet  ii 
prefcrv'd  in  moft  curious  Gardens 
for  the  extreme  Swectncfs  of  it^ 
Leaves,  which  perfumes  the  cr- 
cumambicnt  Air  in  the  Spring  of 
the  Year,  efpecially  after  a  Sho\«f 
of  Rain,  The  Fiowa&  ^  this  Sorf 
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f>ciog  fingle,  arc  not  valued,  but 
the  Branches  of  the  Shrubs  arc  cut 

intermix  with  Flowers  to  place 
in  Bafbns  to  adorn  Halls,  Parlours, 
f^c,  in  the  Spring  ot  the  Year, 
%hc  Scent  of  this  PUnc  being  agree* 
aUe  to  moft  Perlbfil, 
^  The  Ikwble-dower'd  Avfii^Aw 
IS  prdcnr*d  on  tlie  Accoant  of  tti 
jDeauitifiil  Flowdrs,  as  wcQ  «s  for 
the  Sweetncfs  of  its  greeo  Leaves. 

All  the  other  Sorts  of  Rofes  are 
orlginall/  of  fiircigD  Growth,  but 
are  hardy  enough  to  endure  the 
Cold  of  bar  Climate  in  the  open 
Air,  and  produce  the  moll:  beauti- 
ful and  fragrant  Flowers  of  any 
Kind  of  shrubs  yet  known  :  This, 
together  with  their  long  Continu- 
ance in  Flower*  has  julhy  rcndcr'd 
them  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the 
Sorts  of  flowering  Shrul^s ,  bclifies 
jthe  great  Variety  of  di^ent  Soija 
d  RjrfiSt  do  m^ke ,  a  CoUe^ion  of 
flowers,  ett£er  ibr  6aibiu  or  19 
|the  Garden,  withoi^t  any  other  ad* 
ditional  Mixtures  and  their  Scent 
Jieing  the  moft  inoffenlive  Sweety 
is  generaily  efteem'd  by  moft  Per«» 
fcns.    .  . 

But  in  orcier  to  continue  thcie 
peauties  longer  than  they  are  na- 
turally difpos'd  to  iaft,  it  is  piopcT 
%o  plant  Ibme  of  the  monthly  Ro- 
fej  near  a  warm  Wall,  which  will 
occalion  their  Budding  at  leaft  three 
Weeks  or  a  . Month  before  thofe  m 
fhe  opeo  Air  9  and  if  you  give 
them  tbe  iklp  of  a  dlafs  heiforg 
them,  it  if^iU  orlog  their  Flowers 
smich  (brWarder,  efpecially  where 
pung.is  placed  to  the  Backlide  of 
the  Wall  (as  is  pradlis'd  in  raifmg 
^arly  Fruits  :)  By  this  Method  I 
oave..  ieca.  fair  Rcfes  of  this  Kin4 
blown  in  fehrftaryi  and  they  may 
ke  brought  much  fooner,  whcie 
People  are  curious  this  Way. 

Vol..  U. 


You  fbould  alfo  cut  off  the  Tops 
of  lUch  Shoots  which  have  bccii 
produc'd  the  lame  Spring,  early  in 
May,  from  fome  of  thcie  Sorts  of 
Kojei  which  arc  planted  in  the  o« 
pen  Air,  and  uoon  a  ftrong  Soil: 
This  jvills  cauie  them-  to  mako 
pew  Shoots, .  whioh  vriU  flower 
hue  in.Aatmmt;  as  will.  aUb  th( 
hite  removing  the  Plants  in  Spring; 
mvided  they  do  bot.futtr  bf 
broupht,  as  I  haVe  ieveral  times 
experienced  1  bot  particularly  in  the 
Year  1718,  whcp  I  had  6ccafi<ni 
to  remove  lar^c  Parcel  of  thefe 
Plant.$  in  MAy^  juft  as  they  were 
beginning  to  flower :  In  doing  of 
winch,  I  cur  off  all  the  Flower- 
buds,  and  after  having  open'd  ^ 
Xrench  in  the  Place  where  they 
were  to  be  planted^  I  poured  a 
large  Qiiantity  of  Water,  ib  as  to 
render  the  Grouid  like  a  Pap; 
then  I  took  up  the  Plants,  anf 
I>!ac'd  them  thertia  as  £ioa  as  poP 
iible,  that  their  Rdots  .miglit  noC 
dry  i  and  after  planting  them  I  wa* 
teir'd  the  Ground  weU  a§dn«  and 
CQver'd  the  Surface  over  with 
Mulch,  to  prevent  its  drying  j  aftet 
this  I  repeated  watcrin^^  the  Plants  all 
over  two  or  three  ttnics  a  Week  in 
the  Evening,  until  :hcv  had  cakea 
Root:  In  about /hrce  Weeks  timej 
the  Plants  Ihot  our  s^jjin,  and  pro- 
duc'd a  great  Qamiicy  of  Flowers 
in  Au^uji  and  Sepamhr,  which 
yfjfte  as  fair  as  tiw&  woisufd  in 
ftme.  This  is  the  onnr  Sort  of 
Rfifi  for  this  Puroofiv  there  beh^ 
no  other  Sort  Woich  will,  flower 
both  early  and  late  except  this. 

The  n?xt  Son  oii  dofi  which 
(lowers  in,  the  opjcn  Aift  is  the  Ck^ 
fiafnon,  which  i^  immediately  f<rf- 
lovv'd  by  the  Damask  Rcfe }  then 
the  Bliijh,  and  Tork,  and  Lancajler 

comd^  attcr  f^hiclv  the  Srovencel 
A  a  i>mh 
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T>ktch  Htmdred'Uav^d  IVhtte^  and 
moft  other  Sorts  of  Kofts  do  fol- 
low;  and  the  latcfl  Sorts  are  the 
two  Musk  Rofes,  which,  if  planted 
in  a  (liady  Situation,  do  fekk>m 
Itowcr  antil  SifttmSen  tnd  if  the 
Atttamn  prom  mild,  will  cQOttmie 
^  tm  the  Middle  of  OMtr. 

Tlw  Plants  of  tbeie  two  Sorta 
Ihould  be  dbced  againft  a  Wall, 
Pale,  or  otner  Building,  that  their 
IrancJies  may  be  fupported }  other' 
wife,  they  are  fo  (lender  aad  weak 
as  to  trail  upon  the  Ground  }  thefe 
Plants  ^yomd  not  be  pruned  until 
Spring,  bccaufe  their  Branches  arc 
ibmcwhat  tender,  fo  that  whc» 
they  are  cut  in  Winter  rhcy  often 
die  after  the  Knife.  Thcle  pro- 
duce their  Flowcm  at  the  Extre- 
natty  of  the  fame  Year's  Shoots,  in 
large  Bafidies»  fi>  that  their  Bmir 
dm  muft  not  be  ihortened  in  the 
Summer,  left  hereby  the  Fbwera 
(hould  be  cut  off.  Thefe  Shrubs 
will  grow  to  be  eight  or  nine  Feet 
lugh,  and  rouft  not  be  check'd  in 
their  Growth*  if  you  intend  they 
Ihould  flower  well,  Co  that  they 
{hould  be  placed  where  they  may 
be  allowed  Room . 

The  lowed  Shrub  of  all  the  Sorts 
hcrc-mcntion'd,  is  the  Scotch  RefCy 
which  rarely  grows  above  two 
Feet  high,  Co  that  this  muft  be 
placed  among  ot;her  Shrubs  ot  the 
iame  Growth.  The  Rul  Htfo  and 
the  Rjofr  MimM  do  commonly  grow 
firom  three  to  four  Feet  high,  but 
lekSom  exceed  that ;  but  the  jD»- 
0Mkt  Frcvencty  and  Frankfirt  Rf/is 
grow  to  the  Height  of  feven  or 
eight  Feet  j  Co  that  in  Planting  of 
tfiuem,  great  Care  (hould  be  taken, 
to  place  their  fevcral  Kinds,  accor- 
ding to  their  various  Growths,  a- 
inongft  other  Shrubs,  that  they 
may  appc«jr  bcautiiui  to  the  Eye, 


The  Tranl'fort  Rofe  is  of  iittle 
Value,  except  for  a  Stock,  to  bud 
the  more  tender  Sorts  of  Rofes  up-* 
on,  for  the  Flowers  do  feldom  o- 
pen  fair,  and  have  no  Scent,*  buK 
it  being  a  vigoroos  Shooter,  rendeit 
It  proper  for  Stocks  to  bud  the  Ik^ 
hm  and  jUifiriMn  JUfest  which  will 
render  them  ftronger  than  uoon 
their  own  Stocks }  but  the  Tellow 
Rtfrs  do  feldore  blow  fair  within 
eight  or  ten  Miles  of  London,  tho* 
in  the  Northern  Parts  of  Grmt- 
Britain,  they  do  flower  extremely 
well.  This  Sort  muft  have  a  Nor- 
thern Expofure,  for  if  it  is  planicdt 
too  warm,  it  will  not  flower. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Rofes  may  bc 
propagated  either  from  Suckers, 
Layers,  or  by  budding  tbcm  upotr 
Stocks  of  other  Sorts  of  lU/eiV 
wliich  latter  Method  is  only  pra« 
ais'd  for  iome  peculiar-  Sort4 
which  do  not  grow  very  vigorous 
upon  their  ovnt  Stocks,  and  fend 
forth  Suckers  very  foaringly  i  or 
where  a  Perfon  is  #iUing  to  have 
more  Sorts  than  one  upon  the  fame 
ftanti  but  then  it  muft  be  obfer- 
ved,  to  bud  fuch  Sorts  upon  the 
lame  Stock  as  are  nearly  equal  in* 
their  manner  of  Growth  j  for  if 
there  be  a  Bud  of  a  vigorous  grow- 
ing Sort,  and  fbme  others  ot  weak 
Growth,  the  ftrong  one  will  draw 
all  the  Nouriftimcnt  from  the  wea- 
ker, and  entirely  ftarre  them. 

The  beft  Sort  for  Stocks  Is  thef 
TrMkfm  Rcfe,  which  Is  a  vigorouf 
Grower,  and  produces  ftrong,  clean 
Shoots,  which  will  take  the  Buds 
much  better  than  any  other  Sort 
of  Rfft  i  but  you  muft  be  very 
careful  to  keep  the  Stock  after 
Budding  intircly  clear  from  Suckers 
or  Shoots  at  the  Bottom,  for  if 
they  are  permitted  to  remain  on, 
they  wUl»  in'  a  (hort  time,-  ilarvc 
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fcoddtng  of  ft  in  ytmi  the  there  M  iSjr  ifoy  kxnrieac  Bna? 
MamKr  of  dtjng  it,  being  the  iarac'  ches  which  draw  the  Nouri/hmeiil 

at  for  Fruit-Tnei^  flM  not  beit«  from  the  other  Parti  of  the  PianKjp 

jpeatcd  here,  they  (boaid  he  takein  out  or  Ihor* 

,  If  fda  wociki  ^dpagari^  them  tend,  to  caufe  it  to  produce  raord 

from  Suckers,  they  (rxiuld  be  ta-  Branchc-,  if  there  tc  occafioh  for 

ken  off  annually  m  0^:6er,   and  them  to  fuppl^  a  Vacancy  5  but 

tranfplantcd  out  cither  into  a  Nuf-  foa   miift  avoid  crouding  thcni 

fcry  in  Rows  (as  hath  been  dire^-  with  Branches,  which  is  as  injuri- 

ed  for  fcveral  other  Sort;  of  flow-  bus  tb  thefe  Plants  as  to  Fruit- 

cring  Shrubs)  Or  into  the  Piacei  'trees  j  for  if  the  Branchc;  har^ 

Where  they  arc  to  remain  j  for  if  not  an  equal  Bencfi:  ct  the  Sudi 

they  are  permitted  to ^od  upoi^  and  ^ir>  they  will  liot  ^bduco 

ihc  Roou  oi  the  'M  nm  mori?  ilieur  Qoweli  (q  Bm^  noir  in  1^ 

than  one  1rcAr,.t&ey  gjrtm  wobdjr,  great  rkihtyatwheD  t&f  •remoie 

ind  dd  not  fism  lb  good  ftocKS  oped  ^hetDerciEpofVl  totheScn^ 

b  if  pbm^  ddi  tfle  firft  Ycv,  IS  . that  the  Air  nay  circohfetht 

ted  ib  there  k  ibdre  Vtagtk  #f  tii<>re  fi^eely  betWedi  them* 

thek  not  (Iicceeding.              .  ROSA  SINENSIS  1 Ketmil 

Bvt^  the  befl  Method  to  tfttaU  SinenTi?. 

good  rooted  Plants,  is  to  lay  down  ROSE  THE  GUILDER  |  «nA 

tiie  young  Branchci  In  A'i'^umn,  Opulus. 

which  will  take  godJ  Root  bv  the  ROSE-TREE  •  vide  RoG. 

Autumn   following   (efpcc  ialiy   if  ROSEMARY  i  Rofmarinoit 

they  arc  water'd  in  very  dry  Wea-  ROSMARINUS j  Rofcfnar/. 

ther  })  when  ihcy  may  be  takcd  The  Characters  are  j 

from  the  old  l^bncs,  arid  tranfplan-  Tt  is  a  veriUillaie  Ttant,  with  d 

L:d   where  they  arc  tb  remain.  UbUtedFUwer,  confiflini  efme  Le/tf, 

Theie  Plants  may  be  tratifplanted  Uffer-Up  »        is  cut  /o/# 

•nf  time  Mm  6Mir  to  Ap^U  \  iw$  fmrts,  mU  mm  t/f  fkchmrdf. 

tot  when  their  ere  dcfigri'd  tb  Imth  pMttd  SuMn^  (tr  Ckhis  J 

BofTcr  ftrong  the  firft  Year  ifter  Aer  iiU  iMer^lip  (tr  BiMri)  is  Jt 

flsttsm^  ti]^  Oiould  be  jpboted  iid$d  into  thret  ?Mrts,  th§  smidh 

tadfi  tfaiiiigh,  as  I  faid  before,  if  Seiment  Sehitg  bMm  Uki  4  Sfom% 

tiicf  Wit  pbntcd  late  in  the  Spring  'ettt^fthe      or  ihm-tnthtd  Vim* 

ft  win  caufe  them  to  flower  m  er-cu^  rtfft  the  Po'mral,  attended  ai 

Autumn,  prblrided  thej^  do  llbC  iuf*  //  were  by  four  Emhryo's,  vh'tch  af- 

WCf  by  Drought.  terwardi  turn  to  [0  many  Seeds,  that 

Mod  of  thefe  ^rts  do  delight  are  ronrtdifi,  aad  Ate  inUoidm  ihi 

m  a  rich  moift  Soil,  and      opeti  Flower- cup. 

femation,  in  v/hich  they  will  pro-  The  Species  arej 

dtice  a  ^^rca'er  Quantity  of  Flow-  ,  1.  Rosmakino  ,  j  hortenfii,  latiort 

fers,  and  rhofc  much  fairer  thari  folio.  Afor.  liijl.    Broad-icav'd  Gar- 

fvhea  they  arc  upon  a. dry  Soil,  or  den  K^em^ry, 

M  n  llndjr  StdatiOo.  llie  pmiiing  ^  a.  Rosmabxnus,>  hvrtenfu^  sngk^ 

Wtfcb  l&y  require,  il  only  to  have  /lUrt  filU.  C.  B.  P.  Nan^^levf 4 

their  dead  Wood  cot  oat,  and  the  Garden  Fu/ennny. 
mekdn  ctaM  o«  irltich  ihould 
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4«  RoiMABIMVS)  hmn^t  Mgii' 

j&mr%  fiU$9  mrgtntem.  H.  K.  Tar. 
The  nanow-kMr'd  Sthrcr-ftripU 

f.  RiosMARiKusi  Almmenfis.fiori 
fMtkn,  fpUau  purpurafcente,  Joum. 
Hofemary  of  Almeria,  with  a  large 
ij)ikcd  purplifti  Flower. 

6.  Rosmarinus  J  ffmtantus,  fr- 
Ik  elegant er  'variegato,  Boerh*  InJ, 
Broad-icav'd  Rofemnry^  With' an  ele- 
gant ftrip'd  Leaf. 

Tncfc  Plants  grow  plentifully  iii 
the  Southern  Parts  of  France,  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  where,  upon  dry 
rocky  Soils  near  the  Sn»-  they 
thrive  prodigioudy ;  but  notwith* 
landing  they  are  producM  -In  warm 
Goantr?e8»  yet  they  are  hardy  e- 
SMMigh  to  bear  the  Cold  of  our  or- 
dbary  Wmms  very  well  in  the  o- 
pen  Air,  provided  thojr  are  planted 
upon  a  poor,  dry,  gravelly  Soil; 
on  which  they  will  endure  the 
Coki  much  better  than  upon  a 
richer  Soil,  where  the  Plants  will 
grow  more  vigoroufly  in  SHmmer^ 
and  To  be  more  fubje<S^  to  Injury 
from  Froft,  and  they  will  not  have 
fo  ftrong  an  Aromatick  Scent  as 
thofe  upon  a  dry  .barren  Soil. 

Thole  Sorts  with  ftrip'd  Leaves 
are  ibmu'what  tender,  and  ftx>uld 
cichei  be  planted  near  a  warm  Wall* 
or  ill  Pott  fill'd  with  light  ficfli 
Xirtii,  and  Ihelter'd  in  Winter  un- 
der a  ^ame,  otherwiie  they  will 
]>e£ibjd9:  to  die  in  froftv  Weather. 

Al!  thelc  Sorts  may  be  progaga- 
ted  by  planting  Slips  or  Cuttings  of 
them  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year, 
upon  a  Bed  of  a  light  frefh  Earth ; 
and  when  they  arc  rooted,  they 
may  be  trjnfpiurted  into  the  Places 
where  they  arc  dcfign'd  to  grow; 

but  it  wiU  be  proper  to  do-ti^  a* 
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bout  the  Beginning  of  Mgufl^  th^J, 
they  may  take  new  Root  before 
the  firofty  Weather  comes  on  \  fin 
if  thqf  are  planted  too  late  in  Au- 
tumn* they  ieldom  live  through 
the  Winter,  cipecially  if  the  Wea-* 
ther  proves  very  cold;  fo  that  ii 
you  do  not  tranfplant  them  carlyy 
It  will  be  the  better  Method  to  let 
them  remain  unremovcd  until  Marchh 
following,  when  the  Froft  is  ovcr» 
obfcrving  never  to  tranfplant  them 
at  a  Seafon  when  the  dry  Eaft 
Winds  blow,  but  rather  defer  the 
doing  of  it  until  the  Seafon  is  more 
favourable;  for  if  they  arc  planted 
when  there  are  cold  drying  Winds, 
they  are  apt  tp-dry  up  tixeir  Leaves,, 
andkiirem:  But  if  there  happens  to 
be  ibme  warm  Showers  mon  after 
they  9re  temoved,  itwi&cni&*cm 
to  taSe  Root  immcdi^y)  lb  that 
they  wi&  require  nb*  &rtfier  Gucw 
but  to  keep  themr'  deafc  from. 
Weeds. 

Altho'  thefe  Hants  are*  tender 
when  planted  in  a  Garden,  yet 
when  they  are  by  Accident  rooted 
in  a  Wall  (as  I  have  icvcral  times 
feen  'em)  they  will  endure  the 
grcatcft  Cold  of  our  Winters, 
though  expos'd  much  to  the  cold 
Winds ;  which  is  occafioncd  by  the 
Plant's  being  nwrc  ftunted  and 
ibroBg,  and  their  Roots  being  dri- 
er. 

The  Flowers  of  the  narrow* 
kav'd  Garden  Sort  are  u(ed  m  Me* 
didne,  as  are  tUb  the  Leam  nl 
Seeds. 

RUBIA ;  Madder, 
The  Clmra^ers  are  \ 

The  FUmtr  conj.jls  of  one fmgU  tuf^ 
which  is  ckt  kuo  fmr  w  five  Seg- 
ment and  expanded  the  Dp  | 
the  Flower-cup  afterwards  hftmmi 
it  Fruit  compofed  :f  tvo  juicy  Bit-' 
i^s^  clcfely  joiKcd  together,  ctmtmin' 

kn  Sied,  for  fhi       fan  MU^U 
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4fd»  the  Ltuves  btlng  rough,  and 
'ptneutiding  th9  SfsUks  m  ffiorUs.  - 
The  Sficifs  are  ,• 

1.  Rubia;  Ttmlorum  fattva.  C, 
3.  P.    Cultivated  Dyers  Madder. 

2.  Rubia  i  jylveftr'ts  a/per  a,  qu£ 
fylueflrh  Di^midit.  C.  £,  P.  Wikl 

Madder. 

-3.  Rubia;  Jjflveftris,  MonfpefuU- 
major,  J,  J^.   Great  wild  Mad- 
der of  Mjmf^Uen 

'  The  fiirft  of  theie  Sorts  was  fat- 
malf  cultivated  in  divers  T$rt$  of 
^iljmdt  for  the  pnrs  iJ&^  but  of 
hte  Years  it  has  occp  whplly  ne- 
gleded,  fii  that  at  prelent  I  believe 
chdre  is  fearce  any  of  it  (Cultivated, 
except  in  fmall  Quantities  for  Me-> 
^^ic^naI  Ufc  :  Hpw  this  Piant  came 
to  be  fo  much  iiegleAcd  in  Eng- 
land I  can't  unagine,  iincc  it  will 
thrive  as  well  here  as  in  any  Coun- 
try in  Europe  j  and  the  Confump- 
tion  of  it  in  England  is  pretty 
large ;  for  I  have  been  informed, 
that  we  pay  upwards  of  thirty 
thouiand  Pounds  annually  for  this 
Commodity,  which  might  be  eafi- 
Ij       to  the  Nation,  were  it  cul- 
tivated here.  At  prelent  the  grea* 
teft  Qoantitv  of  it  is  cultivated  in 
FtMuders  and  HolUnd,  from  whence 
are  annually  furaifti'd  with  ir, 
in  three  dif^srcnt  Manners,  and  di- 
ftkiguifh'd  by  the  Names  of  Mnd- 
der  in  the  Branchy  Madder  in  the 
Bundle y  and  Madder  unbundled :  The 
firfl  Sort  is  brought  to  us  in  the 
Root,    as  it  comes  cut  of  the 
Ground,  without  any  other  Prepa- 
ration than  that  oi  being  dried. 
The  {ccond  Sort  is  that  of  Bmcb 
JiMdiff  or  fiich  as  is  made  into 
Bundles,  which  is  Msddtr  m  Brsmh, 
firik  freed  from  the  Bark  and  the 
Bitb,  then  ground  by  a  Mill  into 
grofs  Powder,  as  wc  buy  it.  The 
ij^^  Sort  is  the  UtuUkr  uabundltd^ 
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tiiat  Is,  the  BfMiKbfd  Msdder,  ground 
into  Powdery  but  the  itmchedMsd" 
der,  or  that  in  Bun'lles  is  the  beft* 
which  for  its  Excellency,  when  it  is 
frcfti,  is  made  into  Bales,  or  put  up  in- 
to Casks  f  'tis  of  a  pale  Red,  but  as  it 
grows  older,  increalcs  its  Colour  to 
a  fine  Red ;  that  of  Zealand  is  ei^ 
teem'd  the  beft  for  the  Dyers  Ufe. 

In  the  Year  1727,  I  obferved  a 
great  Quantity  of  this  Plant  culti- 
vated in  Hollimd,  between  Hilvaet" 
Jhiye$  and  the  Mnlh  and  it  being 
the  firft  Time  I  had  ever  leen  any 
confiderable  Parcel  of  it,  I  wae 
tempted  to  make  ibme  Enquirief 
about  its  Culture*  and  take  (bme 
Minutes  of  it  down  upon  the  Spot, 
which  I  (hall  hoc  in(ert,  for  the 
Ufc  of  ftfch  as  may  have  Curiofitp 
to  attempt  the  Culture  of  it. 

In  Autumn  they  plough  the  Land^ 
where  they  intend  to  plant  Madder 
in  the  Spring,  and  lay  it  in  high 
Ridges,  that  the  Froft  may  mellow 
it  j  in  March  they  plough  it  again, 
and  at  this  Scaibn  they  work  it  ve- 
ry deep,  laying  it  up  in  Ridges 
'eighteen  Inchat  aiiuder*  tad  aboat 
a  Foot  deepi  then  aboat  the  Bcgrn* 
tting  of  AfrU,  when  the  Madder 
wm  begin  to  Ihoot  out  of  the 
Ground,  they  op^  the  Earth  about 
fhcir  old  Roots,  and  take  off  all 
the  Side-fhoots  which  extend  them^ 
felvcs  horizontally,  juft  under  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  prefcrving 
as  much  Root  to  them  as  pofTiblc: 
Thcfe  they  tranfplant  immediately 
upon  the  Tops  ot  the  new  Ridges, 
at  about  a  Foot  apart,  obfirving 
always  to  do  this  when  there  are 
fbme  Showers,  bccaufe  then  the 
Plants  win  take  Root  in  a  few 
Days,  and  will  require  no  Water. 

When  the  Plants  are  growing, 
they  carefully  keep  the  Ground 
bora,  to  prevent  the  Weeds  from 
coming  up  between  them,  for  if 

A  a  )  thtf 
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^^Ve  fmothcrcd  by  Weeds,  I  hoed  round,  and  cut  off  the 

dally  when  young,  it  will  cither  ri^ontal  Roots,  and  the  other  half 

dcftroy  or  weaken  them  i'o  much,  I  permuted  the  horizontal  Roots 

that  they  (eldom  do  well  after.  In  to  remain  on  j  and  when  I  took 
thele  Ridges  thej  let  tlie  PknU  re-  them  all  up,  thofc  which  I  ha4 
inain  two  StaSsmh  during  wiudi  hoed  about  and  kept  cleur  fiom 
fime  tl|^  keep  the  Ground  yerj  horizontal  I|Loota»  wie  aloaoft  si 
AnuujduMuhMiUmutWhmt^  large'again      the  ^Imt,  aod  the 

Topt  of  the  nants  aie  decay'd,  Koots  were  dgohle  the  Wei^| 

tHey  take  up  t]^e  Roots,  and  dry  which  plainly  proves  it  pcoaarf 

fhem  fpir  Sale  Jhis  is  what  I  to  cut  ofFthoic  fuperficial  Roots.', 
could  lam  of  their  Method  qf  n^l-      Jhc  Manner  of  dryii^  and  pre* 

mating  this  Plant,  to  which  I  will  paring  tliofc  Roots  tor  Uie,  I  am 

iiibjoin  a  few  Obfcrvations  of  my  not  acqi;.iintcd  with,  having  nevci* 

own,  which  I  have  fince  made  up-  had  an  Opportunity  of  feeing  that 

on  the  Culture  of  Madder  iq  Z;?^-  Part,  lb  cm  give  no  Inftruclions 

Snd,   And,  firft,  I  find  there  is  no  concerning  it ;  but  whoever  (hall 

ecelTity  fbr  laying  the  Ground  up  have  Curiofuy  enough  to  cultivate 

in  Ridges  in  EngUridt  as  is  prai^is'd  this  ulcful  Riant,  might  caiily  in- 

\>y  the  Dutclf  (cfpecially  in  dry  form  thcmiclves,  by  goi^g  over  to 

ta^id}  becauie  the  Places  whbe  1  ^pHl^nd  at  the  Sqim  at  aiding  uj^ 

£W.  it,  w^  very       Land,  which  the  'Roots, 
olten  ioated  in  f^^vrir ;  fb  that     The  two  Sorts  of  WU4  H^tddtP 

If  the  Phnt^  were  not  elevated  iip-  are  of  no  y  fe  i  though  their  Root^ 

on  Rklge^,  their  Roots  would  rot  iecm  to  be  of  the  iame  Quality 

In  Winter;  iecoQdly,  They  (hould  with  the  nanured  Sor^  i  and  as 

be  planted  t^t  a  greater  Diiranc^  in  tney  are  never  cultivated  m  Gar^ 

^ngUndf  the  Rows  ihould  be  at  dens,  it  i*^  ncedlcfs  to  fay  any  tiang 

kaft  thircc  Feet  Diftance,"  and  the  ^igre  of  them  in  this  Place.  ^ 
Plants  eighteen  Inches  afunder  in      ^hcfe  Pl;i(its  love  a  loofc  Soil, 

the  Row$  i  for  as  tiey  extend  them-  neither  too  dry  nor  over  wet,  bu; 

felves  pretty  far  qnder-ground,  fb  will  lio  better  in  a  dry  than  on  a 

where  they'  arc  planted  too  near,  wet  Soil,  b.ccaufe  in  fuch  Piace^ 

^heir  Roots  ly^ill  n«t  have  Rqom  the  ^.oots  are  a^t  to  roc  in  Wi(h 

to  grow.  And,  thirdly,  I  &xi,'  that  ier.  ' 
^  all  the  hori^tal  Roots  are  do-     RUQUSi  The  Brabble  9t  Ra^ 

koy'd  from  ttkiie  to  timc^  as  they  bcrry^Ba(h. 
are  produced,  it  will  fauie  the        The  C^arMBfn 
Urge  downright  IloQts  to  be  much      If  hath  «  Fk^nr  fVfffimg  qf  fiu$ 

higger,  in  which  the  Gopdnefs  of  Leaves,  whUh  art  pUued  eiremUrlL 

this  Con^modity  chie^y  COf^lifts  :  and  dp  veffi^d  in  form  of  a  Rvft  \  tSi 

fat  if  the  upper  Root?  are  fufeed  ffower-ckp  is  divided  udo  five  Tam^ 

1^'  remain,  they  will  draw  off  the  containing  many  siamina,  or  Chhm% 

principal  Nourifhment  from  the  m  the  Bofnm  of  the  Ilower^  in  the 

downright  Roots,  as  I  have  cxpe-  Center  of  v>hich  rifes  the  Toint/ilt 

ricnccd  \  for  I  planted  a  few  Roots  tfhich  afterwards  becomes  the  Fruit, 

Upon  the  fame  Soil  and  Situation,  cgnfifiing  of  martyi  ^xpt^t^eraactf^ 
which  were  of  equal  Strength,  and  ft^il  of  Jnifi*  '** ■» 

ttjotcd  equally  wcili  i^'  gf  t^efc  •     V.    '     " ' 
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^fhtSptciis  are; 
.  1.  RuBUS}  msjoTt  friiShi  mgro. 
J.  B.   The  comouMi  Bramble  or 
jBlack-beriy-bufh. 

I.  RuBUs;  minor y  fruciu  catuUo. 
y.  B,  The  Dcwbcrry-bulh,  w  Lc£- 
fcr  Bramble. 

3.  RuBUSi  vulgaris,  major,  fru- 
albo.  Rati  Spt.    The  common 
Orcaicr  Bramblc-bu(h  with  white 

4,.  Rub  us  J  vulgaris^  major ^  fr- 
ho  deganttr  variegato.  The  greater 
pramblc-buflj  with  a  beautiful 
Arip'd  Leah 

f.  RoBus;  Idmt,  ffinvfus^fmau 
tmho.  J.  B.  The  Rafpberry-bufli, 
FramboUe*  «r  Hlnd-bcrry. 

^.  RuBUSi  XAmm,  f^inofits,  fruau 
Mo.  y.  B.  The  RafpbeiTy-buOi 
white  Fruit. 

7.  Rub  us  i  Uahs,  f^nojus^  fruBu 
9uiro,ftromo.  The  Raipberry-bulh 
with  late  red  Fruit. 

8  Rub  us  ,*  Id^usy  non  fpinofus. 
J.  B.  The  Rafpbcrry-buih  with- 
out Thorns. 

9.  RuBUSi  IdAUSy  fruciu  nigra, 
yiriiriLintis.  Banifter.  The  Virginian 
flaVpl>erry-buni  with  black  Fruit. 

10.  Rub  us  J  odor  atus.  Cor  nut,  W\X' 
jginian  flowering  Rafpberry  >  vulg.o,^ 
H.  Rub  us ;  Americanus,  magis 
trecius,  fpirtis  rarioribus,  ftipki  edTih 
leo.  Pluk.  Aim,  The  upright  Pen- 
£vaiiia  Bramble,  w  Rafpbcrry-biifli. 

II.  RuBusi  AlfhmSf  humlh.  f» 
$.  Dwarf  Bramble  of  the  Alps. 

The  firft  aad  (ecoiid  Sorts  are 
^rcry  common  in  Hedges,  and  up- 
on dry  Banks  in  moft  Parts  of 
^England,  and  are  rarely  cultivated 
in  Gardens.  The  third  Sort  was 
found  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart  in  a 
Hedge  not  far  from  Oxford,  and 
hath  fince  been  cultivated  in  fcvcral 
hardens  as  a  Curiofity.  This  docs 
nor  only  ditfer  from  the  common 
UrsiVibU  in  .the  Colour  of  the 
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fruit,  but  alfo  in  the  Colour  of 
the  Bark  and  the  Leaves,  which 
in  this  Sort  are  of  a  lively  Green ; 
whereas  thofe  of  the  common  Sort 
are  of  a  dark  brown  Colour.  The 
fourth  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the 
common  Bramble,  differing  there- 
from only  in  having  ftrip'd  Leaves^ 
for  which  it  is  prcierv'd  by  Ibme 
Per  ions  who  are  curious  in  coiled^ 
ing  variegated  Plants. 

The  BjKjfbmy'Bufli  is  alio  vcfjf 
common  in  divers  Woods  in  the 
Northern  Counties  of  Bi^Aim^  but 
k  cultivated  in  all  curious  Gardens 
for  the  Sake  of  its  Fruit.  Of  this 
there  artf  three  ICinds,  which  are  cul* 
tivated  commonly  in  the  Gardens 
near  London ;  which  are  the  com- 
mon Red,  late  Red,  and  the  White 
Sorts  i  but  the  Sort  without  Thorns 
is  lefs  common  at  preicnt  than  the 
other. 

The  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and 
twelfth  iJorfs  are  prefcrv'd  as  Curi- 
olitics  in  feveral  Gardens  near  Lon- 
don j  but  as  their  Fruits  are  of  no 
Value,  lb  they  are  fcarcely  worth 
cultivating,  except  in  Botanick  Gar* 
dens  for  Variety. 

All  theie  Pkmts  are  eafily  propa* 
gated  by  Suckers*  which  they  food 
from  the  Roots  in  great  Pkmy* 
The  beft  Time  to  take  them  ofip* 
and  traniplant  them,  is  in  OMir, 
that  they  may  take  good  Root  be* 
fore  Winter,  which  will  caufe  them 
to  be  ftrong,  and  produce  Fniit  the 
iiicceeduig  Summer. 

In  preparing  thefe  Plants,  their 
Fibres  Ihould  be  fhorten'd  but  the 
Buds  which  arc  plac'd  at  a  fmall 
Diftancc  from  the  Stem  of  the 
Plant,  muft  not  be  cut  off,  becaufc 
thofe  produce  the  new  Shoots  the 
following  Summer.  Thefe  Plants 
Oiould  be  planted  about  two  Feet 
afundcr  in  the  Rows,  and  four  or 
five  Feet  DiH^nsc  Row  from  Row; 

A  a  4  for 
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for  if  they  arc  planted  Xoo  clgfe, 
their  Fruit  is  never  lb  fair,  nor 
ripen  fo  kindly  as  when  they 
om  Room  for  the  Air  to  pafi  be- 
tween the  Rows.  The  Sofl  ia 
which  they  thriye  beft,  is  a  frefli. 
iandy  Loam*  neither  too  moift  nor 
over  dry,  the  Extreme  of  either 
being  injurious  to  thefp  Plants. 

'J'he  Time  for  drclTing  of  them 
is  in  Oclober,    when  all  the  old 
"Wood,  which  prpduc'd  Fruit  the 
preceding  Summer,  flmid  be  cut 
put  down  to  the  Surface  of  tfte 
dround,   and'  the  young  Shoot? 
muft  be  (liortetfd  to  about  two 
Feet  in  Length}  then  the  Spaces 
between  the  Rows  fhould  bp  well 
dug  to  encourage  their  Roots i  and 
if  you  bury  a  very  little  rotten 
Dung  therein,  it  will  make  them 
ftioot  yigoroufly  the  Sumpier  fbl- 
toimng,  and '  tneir  *Fruic  'wiU  be 
mttch  laifqr.  C^Hiig  the  ^mmer 
seaibn  they  (hbuld  be  kept  clear 
mm  Weeds,  which,  with  the  be- 
ibre-mention'd  Culture,  is  all  the 
Minagemqit  they  will  require:  But 
it  ii  pco^  to  make  neW  Plama< 
tions  once  in  three  pr  four  Years, 
becaufc  thofe  are  better  than  fuch 
Plants  as  are  Ai^*d  tp  lemain 
longer.  '  < 

All  the  other  Sorts  are  propaga^- 
ted  from  Suckers  in  the  fame  Man- 
ner as  the  Garden  'RAj^lerriesy  and 
are  equally  hardy,  fo  that  they  may 

•  •  ^  placed,  in  the  open  Air  in  any 

Art 'of  the  Garden,  provided  it  be 
not  ovcf-m^ift,  which  is  apt  to 
rot  the  Iftboti  of'  Ibme  Sorts  in 
Winter,  buf.efpefcially  pf  flje  Cf- 
wUU  Sort,  which  ii  apt  to  pcrifli  if 
planted  in  a  very  w^t  Soil/ 
'  RUSCys  5  Knee- Holly  or  But- 

•  chers-Brobm.    '  /  *  »  * 

Th<i  Chart{Bers  arc; 
The  Tlc-iver-cup  cdnj.ffs  of  pne  Leaf^ 
i^hich  is  cut  into  /^Virai  J^ivijjo^s^ 


out  of  which  is  proJnced  $  glohulir 
Bell-Jhafd  I ! orrery  confijiing  ^ 
Leafy  in  the  Center  of  vhich  rtr 
fis  the  Fointal,  which  aftervardi  h 
^fmes  M  fift  rctmMJh  ¥r,iM,  in  wlaA 
is  meloid  tm.tr  tw^  hsiri  Stidt.  » 
The  S fides  are  $ 
u  I^uscus',  tnyrtifelim,  ^orim* 
tus,  T(^m.  The  common  KooBf 
Holly  m:  Butchers-Broom. 

1.  Ruscus ;  tmgi^sStu  fn^ 
folio  imafcente,  T(iurn*  tjlunm* 
leav'd '  Butchers-Broom  ^'Alcxnh 
driap  Laurel,  w^itb  the  FniiC grown 
ing  op  the  Leaves. 

3.  Ruscus  i  latifolius,  fruBu  fo* 
lio,  innafcente.  Tourn.  Broad-leav'(| 
Butchers-Broom  or  Alexandrian  Lau- 
rel, with  the  Fruit  growing  oa  tbe 
Leaves,  *'  '  " 

4.  Ruscus ;  finguJlifol'}HSi  fru^ 
fummis  r-Am:iUs  innafctnte,  Ttwrt, 
Narrow- Ieav*d  Butchers-Broom  K 
Alexandrian  Laurel,  widi'theFfvit 
growing  upon  the  Tops  of  tfca 
^ranch^ 

'  f. '  Rvscvs  ;  iMifiSinh  ffio^, 
fi^  firfer,  ^  fruaifer.  H.  Mk. 
Broad -leavM  Alemdna^  harii^ 
with  the  Fruit  grbwiog  ifJOi  ^ 
Edges  of  the  Leaycfs. 

Ti^e  firft  Sort  is  Tcry  cpmmon 
in  the  Woods  in  divers  Parts  oC 
England,  fiid  is  rarely  cultivatfd  in 
Gardens.   The  Roots  of  this  Kiaf 
are  ibmetimcs  ufed-in  Medicine, 
and  the  girecn  Shoots  are  cut,  and 
bound  into  Bundles,  and  foM 
the  Butcfjers,  who  ufe  it  asBcforo^ 
to  fwccp  their  flocks }  from  wknc^ 
it  had  the  fjame  of  Butchm-inm* 
Tiie  fccond,'  third, '  iod  hoA 
Sorts  are  hardy  Plants,  and  tho^  nM^ 
lilatives  of  SniiMnd",  yet  may  be 
^efcrv'd 'ip  (^d^  if  rlimcd  fs^ 
a  ^dy  Situation,  as  ip  WiUcnie^* 
Quarters,  (J^-f.  where  they  fofe » 
intermix  with  otiier  Wood  Plants 
to  make  Variety}  and  the  third 
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Jort  is  fometimcs  ufcd  in  Medi- 
cine. Thefc  Plants  msy  be  propa- 
gated by  parting  their  Roots  in 
the  Spring  of  the  Year,  before 
they  begin  to  make  new  Shoots, 
pblcrving,  if  the  Scafon  be  dry,  to 
Water  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root;  after  whkb  thqr  will  re: 
qiiiie  ntf  lartfaer  Care  but  to  keep 
Am  dev  from  Weed&  obftnrii^ 
not  to  tranfplant  or  aift|irb  their 
Roots  oftner  than  once  in  three  or 
four  Years}  for  when  they  are  of- 
^en  removed,  they  icldom  thrive 
Vfcll,  and  do  rarely  produce  Fruit. 
■  The  fifth  Sort  is  tender,  and 
muft  therefore  be  plac'd  in  Pots 

fii.'d  with  trcih  ELarth,  and  in  Win- 
er put  into  the  Grecn-houfe  i  but 
;t  (hould  be  plac'd  where  it  may 
have  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  and 
i>e  condantly  lyater'd  :  which 
Managentent;  this'  PlaM  wiU  ftod 
forth  Stems  fiy  or  eight  Feet  high* 
mnuih'd  iivith*Leaves  firom  Wtom 
|o  tcp^  which  in  Jwti  Witt  be 
fkle^ict  with  Flowers  upon  their 
Edges,  which  do  make  a  very 
Dfautifal  alK)  odd'  Appearance,  and 
renders  it  worthy  of  a  Pbcc  in  c- 
icry  good  Collecfiion  of  PJants. 
This  is  alfo  propagated  by  parting 
the  Roots,  as  the  forpier,  which 
fhould  not  be  done  very  often,  bc- 
cauic  if  the  Roots  arc  not  permit- 
ted to  remain  Ibme  time  to  get 
Strength,  they  will  produce  but 
4mk  SJiootSb  kod  very  fe^yv  Flow- 
as  i  and,  in  the  Strength^  of  thetiF 
iboots,  mi  Number  of  Flowery 
tjie  jpatcfk  Bekuty  of  theie  Flints 

It  is  generally  fuppos'd,  that  it 
was  one  of  theie  PUnts  which  the 
^ntient  Vidlorf;  were  crown'd  with  j 
and  from  the  Pliiblencfs  of  their 
Branches,  whereby  they  are  very 
proper  ro  wreath  into  any  Fij^urc, 

tad  from  tiie  -  Resemblance  uioie 
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Cproncts,  which  we  fee  furround'^ 
ing  the  Heads  of  fomc  antient  Bufts^ 
have  to  the  Leaves  of  thefc  Piaptsj 
it  is  a  probable  Conjedurc  at  leaft*  ' 

RUTA  i  Rue. 

The  CharaSers  are ; 

The  FUwer  fir  tkf  m»JI  T/trt  emh 
fifis  of  fmr  i$Up9  Lf^vfs,  piuc^ 
are  Ms^d  wHmUrk,  md,  4^  ^^ff^ 
f»  firpt  Rofei  ftH/if  wbi/k 
'FlnMT'^P  nfu  tb$  FibUMl,  wbiH 
afferwMrJs  hitomcs  n  tmmSfh  Mdr* 
whulo  is  genernlly  four-evrnti^i^  mtf 
fompM'd  of  four  Cells  fix'd  to  m 
Aicis,  emd  fidl  rf  fitsU  MjgaUif 
Seeels, 

The  Speciej  arc ; 

1 .  Rut  A  5  maj^f  hortenpSy  lattfh' 
Ua.  Mar.  Hifi.  The  common  broad* 
leav'd  Garden  Rue. 

2.  Rut  A  j  hortenjisy  minor ^  tenui- 
folia.  Mor,  Hifi,  The  Jeffer  Garden 
Rue,  with  narromr  Leaves. 

RuTA ;  hmenfisy  mimTf  #iMi2> 
folia  tfoliis  VMfiigMii  argenteit.  Bterh^ 

The  leiler  Garden  Jbn^  with 
narrow  Leaver  vtrxi^ttied  with 
White. 

4*  Ruta;  Chslefenfis,  UtifrUs^ 

forum  fetalis  vilUs  Ccatentibus  Hm 
L.  The  broad-lcav'd  Aleppo  Rste^ 
v/hofe  Fbwer-icaves  are  be^  witk 

Down. 

f.  Ruta  ;  Chalepertfsy  tenfufoUd^ 
fior^mfetalisy  vilUsfcatenvbtts.  Mor, 
liijl.    Narrow-lrav'd  Aleppo  Bue^ 
whofc  Flower-leaves  ar^  bcfct  with 
Down* 

Rota  ;  fylvefifii.  auftr.  C  J^. 
P.  Greater  Wiki  Rm. 
There  are  ibme  orhcr  Varietien 

Qf  thefc  Plants  which  are  prefiaVd 
in  curious  fiotanick  Gardens,  but 
tbo&  here  mention'd  are  all  the 
Sorts  which  I  have  feen  Cttki?ated 

in  the  Tngliflj  Gardens. 

The  firll  Sort  here  mention'd,  is 
that  which  the  College  of  Phyfici- 
an&  have  diicdcd  to  be  uied  in 

Medicine^' 
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iWicifie,  and  is  the  moft  qmy*  frcft  Earth  in  the  Spring,  nuking 
tKmly  cultivated  in  Ei^liiML  it  level  j  then  to  iow  the  Seeds 

The  fccond  Sort  is  propagated  thereon,  treading  them  in,  andn- 
hfft  in  few  Gardens  in  England i  king  the  Ground  fmooth:  After 
tHo'  the  third,  which  is  a  Variety  which  you  muft  obfcrve  to  keep 
ot"  the  fccond,  and  ody  differing  the  Bed  clear  from  Weeds  until  the 
from  it  in  having  its  Leaves  varic-  Plants  are  come  up  about  two  In- 
gated  with  White,  is  very  common  ches  high;  when  they  fliould  be 
in  EngUnd,  being  greatly  cultivated  tranfplanted  out  into  frclh  Beds, 
fcy  thofe  Gai'dcncrs  who  fupply  the  where  they  may  remain  for  Ufc. 
Lan^  Markets  with  Plants  in  the  All  thefe  Plants  muft  have  a  dry 
Spring  Seafon,  at  which  Time  this  Soil,  otherwifc  they  are  very  Tub- 
Plant  makes  a  beautiful  Appear-  jedt  to  be  deftroy'd  in  Winter.  The 
pucti  bttt  ai  thti  Seafon  advances,  two  Aleppo  Rues,  and  the  WU^ 
jad  the  flaata  inqrcale  in  Vigour,  are  fomewhat  tenderer  tbaa  the 
ih  the  Variegation  of  the  Leaves  /common  Sort;  but  thefiwiBear 
goea  oft  and  they  appear  almoft  dure  our  mdinary  Winters  fcr; 
greca»  but  their  Colour  rejtur^  ar  weil  in  the  open  Air,  efpecially  if 
pan  In  Winter.  th^are  planted  on  a  dry  Soil. 

The  two  fiorts  pf  j^fiffa  Mm  Thefe  Phnts  were  fwmeily  ufed 
trt  only  preferv*d  in  ibme  curious  to  pkmt  for  Edgings  on  the  Sidq 
Gardens,  being  rarely  ufcd  in  Me-  of  Borders;  but  tney  are  by  oo 
dicine ;  though,  of  late  Years,  the  means  proper  for  this  Ufc,  for  ihey 
broad-leav'd  Sort  was  become  Co  fhoot  fi>  vigoroufly  that  there  is  no 
plenty,  as  to  be  brought  to  the  keeping  them  within  the  Bounis 
Markets  inftcad  of  the  firft  Sort:  of  an  Edging;  betides,  when  they 
But  it  being  much  ranker,  and  of  are  kept  clokly  fheer'd  they  appcir 
a  more  o£l»caiive  Smell,  it  was  ne-  very  ragged  and  ftumpy,  and  their 
glebed.  Roots  do  fprcad  fo  far,  a<;  to  a- 

The  greater  Wild  K«e  is  lefs  hauft  the  Goodncfs  of  the  Soil  i"o 
jcoramon  in  EnglanJ  than  either  that  the  other  Plants  would  be  dc- 
of  the  former.  This  I  rais'd  from  priv'd  of  their  Nourillimenti  which 
Seeds,  which  were  fcnt  me  by  my  Reafons  have  caus'd  them  to  be 
Honoured  Friend  Mr.  Htmy  mf-  wholly  ncgleaed  tor  thi3  Purpofq 
to,  from  GHrMltMT,  where  this  &that,  at  prefent,  they  are  cWrff 
rant  grows  upon  die  Hills  in  great  culdvatal  for  Medicinal  Vk  ^  ^ 
nenty.  fumifli  the  Balconies  of  the  Oti* 

All  theie  Plants  may  be  propaga-  zens  in  the  Sprint, 
ted  either  by  fowingof  their  Seeds,      RUTA  ftlURARIA  i  Vill-RiK 
or  by  planting  Slips  or  Cuttings,  if  White  Maidenhair, 
both  of  which  muft  be  done  in  the      This  Plant  is  found  growing  oot 
Sprin?.   The  Manndr  of  propaga-  of  the  Joints  of  old  Walls  in  divert 
tmg  them  from  Cuttings  being  the   Parts  of  EnglanJ,  where  it  is  gi- 
iamc  with  Rofermry,  C9^r.    I  Hiall   thcred  for  Medicinal  Uic;  but  u 
not  repeat  it  here,  but  refer  the   it  can*t  be  cultivated  in  Gardens,  fo 
Reader  to  that  Article ;  and  if  they   as  to  grow  to  Advantage,  I  ftii-  ^.o: 
are  propagated  by  Seeds,  there  needs   fay  any  thing  more  of  it  in 
no  tarthcr  Care  but  to  dig  a  Bed  ol  Piacc         ^  .." 
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xn\y  be  remov'dj  as  was  ^e^si 
for  the  LMvers. 

mm^^&m^^^^B  „,  Ti>«  Time  for  tranfplantingthefc 

•                               *  '      ^  Plants  IS  the  lame  with  moft  other 

EverTgrccn  Trees,  (vix,.)  in  ^prU^ 

S  ^  pbforving  to  do  it  iq  cloudy  Wea- 
ther, layipjr  j|  little'  M^kh  upon 
the  Sur&ce  of  the  Cnmnd  aboa( 

SABINAi  The  &vme»1iirpew  their  Roots  to  ptcfeat  their  drj- 

Thc  ChmrMam  afe$  ing  :  After  thqr  Jr«  foofepdt  they 

»  hmtb  €»mpM09  ttgr^,  and  prick-  will  require  no  fartte  Qaie  hot 

h  Eier-green  Leav^s'i  th$  Fruit  is  keep  them  clear  from  Weed^  toi 

f§u$Uy  l^htrical,  an^  wMrttd,  and  to  dig  the  Groafid  aboat  their 

Sh§  wifcli  FUm$  has  s  vny  tm^.  Roots  emery  Spring,  which 

Jbwi/  Smell,                        .  greatly  prqmote  their  Gnn^ 

The  species  are 5  SAFFRON   lide  Crocus. ' 

1.  Sab  IN  A  ;  folio  Tapparifcit  Diof-  SAGEj  zide  Salvia. 

coridis.  a  B.      The  ii(laie  «r  com*  SALICARIA  ;  WiUow-ip^ 

fppn  Savin.                           '  Ipikcd  Lofc-ftrife. 

z.  SABiN4i  folio  CypreJJt,  C.  B.  F.  The  Characlerj  are,- 

The  ficrry-tie^ing      Upright  Sa-  The   Floyiers   confijl   of  feverat 

yin.  Leaves,  which  are  tlacd  circularlvl 

^.  SAmiiji\  Jolif  variej^aio,   The  ^"fl  do  expand  inform  of  Rofej 

finp'd  Savin.  ^hefe  Leaves  are  produced  from  ths 

Thc/e  Plants  are  commonly  cul-  tncifares  of  the  Flower-cup;  from  the 

tivated  for  A^edicinal  Uie  i  and  arc  Cmer  of  the  Flower- cuP  rifts  the 

nxdj  planted  in  Gardens  for  Plea^  FmmI,  widek  afterwards  becomes 

luret  becauie  their  91' Scent  renders  Bwf/  sr  wtA  Ifyssk,  confifting  of  two 

^em  diiagreeable  in  frequented  Grttf,  mid  generally  pdl  of  fmali 

Places  i  but  yet  they  may  be  admit-  ^Snds,  wbiib  aihwe  to  tbo  Placoita, 

gJ  for  planting  in  Qumpi,  or  tot  4|re  tmmwlj  wrafHi  tifhtim 

rm  Amphithttitrcs  of  Ever-green  flfmer-c^f,  ^ 

!f rees }  >fhere  if  thefe  are  i^ter-  The  Spwts  are} 

mix'd  amongft  other  low-growing  9.  Salicariaj  vtiigtufisi  ftirftt^ 

Plants,  they  tj^ill  a(ld     th^  Va-  tea,  foliss  oblongis,  Toum.  Purplcy 

fkty.           '  '  fpilted  Willow-herb  sr  Lo&-ilrile^ 

The(e  Plantf  may  be  propagated  with  long  Leaves, 

by  laying  down  their  young  Brani  »•  Sahcaria  ;  purpurea^  foliis 

fbes  in  the  Springs  which  if  duly  fubrotundis.  Tourn.  Purplc-fpikcd 

Water*d  in  dry  Weather,  will  take  Willow-herb  or  Lioic-^iiCa  witk 

l^ooc  in  a  Year's  time,  and  may  round ifli  l^eaves. 

^hcn  be  tranfplanted  out  either  into  Thcfc  Plants  arc  very  common 

i»  Nuricry,  or  the  Places  where  by  the  Sides  of  Ditches  and  other 

they  arc  to  remain :  They  may  al-  moift  Places  in  divers  Parts  of 

lb    be   propagated    by   Cuttings,  England^  and  are  rarely  cultivated 

which  (hould  be  planted  on  a  moift  in  Gardens    yet  for  the  Beauty  of 

Soil,  about  the  Beginning  of  April,  their  long  Spikes  of  purple  Flow- 

whicb»  if  duly  watcr'd,  will  take  ers;  they  deierve  a  Phu:e  m  a  good 

Hoot  J  and  tae  3pnog  foUowme  Gardco»  as  alio  for  their  Imi^;  Con? 
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tmoatce  m  Flower;  However,  if  Syn.  Thclong-lctv'djclIowiftiWit 

there  happens  to  be  a  moid  bog-  low. 

gy  Race  «  a  Garden  where  few  8.  Sajlixj  latifoUa,  rotmda,  Q, 

other  Plants  will  thrive,  thcfe  may  B.  P.    Round-leav'd  Sallow, 

be  phcM  there  to  Advantage,  anil  9.  Salix;  UtifolU,  mnn^a, 

mm         a  great  deal  of  rieaiiure.  tugM,  The  ftri]Kd  SnWm,"' 

They  pr^p^aoe  tlieiiii€lv;ea  very  iq,  Salix^  Ut^olia,  folia  fflm* 

M  by  their  creeping  Rbot%  fy  dtfUe.BMtSph  Pioad  fluning-ieav'd 

dbat  if  th^  deltghe  10  tKe  Soil,  SMUam. 

«Ik7  will>  in  a  Ibort  time^  nmlti-  11.  Sutizi  menhUis,  fi^^iUh 

flif  .^Keeedlngly.    Theie  produce  JeofJUm,  ftdcM  p0ukmikts.T.  Qf. 

their  Flowew  ia  Jtme  and  ^ul^.  The  Wcepiiig'Wilbw. 

vid'^  oftcft  ooddiiiie  till  JUspifi  in  There  are  a  greater  Number  of 

Bcantj.  Sfiehs  (o  be  fbuad  in  England  thaii 

SAUXj  ThcSaBpw^rWiUow-  are 'herj?'  mentioned.  efpcciaJJy  <lf 

♦        .»*.*.»'••  the  Sallows,       1  have  been  10- 


^     ,      -  form'd  by  a  very  judicious;  Baskct- 

Tbe  CbMraffers  .are  5  ^^j^^^. .  rj.^^^.^  j^^^ 

It  hath  amentaceous  ¥l<mers,  ctmr-  ^^.^^^  ^^ich  they  diftinguifli  by 

f fling  of  feveral  Stmim,  wmhrn  j^ame,  commonly  in  ufc  in  their 

tolUOtd  into  a  S^ke,  hii  sn  Trade  i  and  befidcs  thefe,  there  are 

tlH  Embryo's  are  Jrodu^dutM  ^  c^reat  Number  of  Mountain  ml- 

dSgkrm  Trees  from  th9  M€  Btm^  whic!l  -grow    upon  dry 

snd  da  aftvrm^ds  ktmi^  «  Grounds  5  but  as  thcfe  arc  fcldom 

Sfmt  w  mk.  jMfd  Uk%  0,  Com,  culrivatcd,  &  it  would  be  to  little 

»  ^         ^  iwfMomi  Purpofe  to  eooiiKrate  them  in  this 

JnmfSitds.  flace. 

The  S^foir  are  j  All  tbe        of  fra{np#  may  be 

f.  Salixj  vmlgMriSf  Mtt,  cafily  propagated  by  planting  Cut- 

refe^*  C.  B,  P.  Tbe  'cammoa  tings  or  Sets  in  the  Spring,  which 

%bite  WiUow*  do  readily  take  Root,  and  are  of 

a.  Salix  ;  fiUa  Uureoi  feu  lai9  quick  Growth*  Thofe  Sorts  which 

tlabro  odorato,  Thft.Bru.  The  Bay*  grow  to  .ibe  large  Trees,  and  are 

avVi  fweet  Willow.            ^  *  cu!ti\rated  Ibr  their  Timber,  are  ge^ 

3.  Saltx  ;  folio  longo,  utrmque  Berally  planted  from  Sets,  which 
tsrente  oiorats*  The  Jong-lcavd  are  about  fcven  Feet  lon^  :  Thcfe 
Sweet  Willow.  are  fharpcn'd-  at  their  larger  End^ 

4.  Salix  s  folU  UngOy   latcque,  and  thruft  into  the  Ground  by  the 
fplendente,  fragiUs,  &Mt  Sjn.   The  Sides  ot  Ditches  and  Banks  where 
Crack  Willow.  the  Ground  is  mbift  j  «hi  which 

f.  Salix   folio  AmygJalrno,  utrift-  Places  they  make  a'  confidcrable 

^e  aurko,  cortlcem  abjicicns.  Rail  Progrcfs,  and  are  a  great  Improvc- 

Syn.    The  Almond-leav'd  Willow,  meat  to  fuch  Eftatcs,  becaulb  their 

that  cafts  its  Bark.  Tojjs  will  be  fit  to  lop  every  third 

6,  Salix  i  fdh  MmUdatOy  fplen-  or  tburth  Year.  The  larger  Wood,- 

dtnte,  flex^n   Cai,  Gmr.    The  if  found,  is  commonly  ibid  te. 

ioisnd-car'd  fluning  WiHow*  making  Wooden  Heds,  or  Soke 

'  7.  Salix  ;  filh  UngOp  ftdttttio,  far  Shoes,  as  aUb  to  the  Tamers 

tf/mMtnfnhfth  vimimimltiws.  BmU  fqr  many  Kjnds  ff  light  Warew  • 
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The  Sallows  are  commonly  plan^-    in  a  Husky  v>hich  was  befort  th$i 
ed  in  Cuttings,  made  trom  ftrong    flower-cup:  To  which  rrtay  be  adde4t 
Shoots  of  the  former  Year  and  arc   That  the  Stamina  do  fommhat  n»„ 
about  three  Feet  long :  Thefc  are  femble  the  Os  Hyoidis. 
commonly  thruft  down  two  Feet  The  Spe£i*s  are  ^ 

cleep  into  the  Ground^  and  uji  one      i.  Salvia    major,  a^  SfhaeelM^ 
Foot  above  k.    The  Soil  flioold  ThtfSn^.  C.  B,  Jfnt  The  greater 
ihvays  be  dug  or  plough'd  before  or  cono^monf  Sage, 
thejr  are  planted,  and  the  Cnttinga      %,  Salvia  $  ni^ra^  C*B^F»  Com^ 
^c'd  about  three  Feet  RoWfrom  non  Red  Sage 
Row,  and  eighteen  Inches  aiiindcr  Salvia  j  major,  folUt  oxtfkiS 

m  the  Rows,  obfervinz  always  to  <^  Mo  vumgatis,  Boork,  kuL  Thdi. 
place  the  Rows  the  uoping  Way  greater  Sage,  with  Leavetvari^iial 

the  Ground, ,  (efpecially  if  the  with  White  and  Green. 
Tides  overflow  the  Place)  becaufe      4.  Salvia  f  vorfictimhtu 
if  the  Rows  are  plac'd  the  contrary   C.  B,  P.    Farty-colour'd  Sage, 
"^ays,  all  the  Weeds  and  Filth  will       f .   Salvia  j    latifolm,  ferraihU 
be  dctain'd  by  the  Plants,  which   C.B.F.  Broad-Ieav'd  note h*d  Sage.  . 
will  choak  'cna  up.   The  beft  Sea-       6.  Salvia  }  latifolia,  /errata,  foUJs 
Ion  for  planting  thefc  Cuttings  is   ex  albo  variegatis.    Broad -lcaff*4! 
in  February,  for  if  rhey  are  planted    Sage,  with  variegated  Leaves, 
fooner,  they  are  apt  to  peel,  if  it       7.  Salvia  ;  abfmthium^  uddasf* 
proves  hard  Froft,  which  greatly       B.  Wormwood  Sage, 
injures  them.   ThfiO:  Plants  are  Salvias  minor,  aurua,  f^nom 

always  cut  every  Teft,  and  if  the  amit^.  C  B.  P.  Sage  of  Virtue. 
&»fl  be  good  they  wfll  produce  a      5^  Salvia^  mifor^  folus  varii^s* 
peat  Crop  s  ib  that  de  yeaxiy  tis,  H,  4.  Pi»>v  Sage  of  Virtue  widi 
Froduce  of  one  Acre  haa  bm  tfrip'd  Leaves, 
oicen  ibid  for  fifteen  Pounds^  but      10.  Salviai  Orkmsilu^  MfoBai 
ten  Pounds  is  a  common  Price,  mbfifthmm  rtdolem,  firo  cmmm 
which  is  much  better  than  Corn  maffto,  Sotrh.  In  J.  Brood -leairU. 
J^and :  ib  that  it  is  great  Pity  thefe  £aftern  Sage,  fmelling  like  Worm- 
Flaiits  are  not  more  cultivated,  wood,  with  a  large  FJclh-coloar'il 
c^ecially  upon  moift  lx>ggy  Soils,  Flower. 

ttpOD  which  fcW  other  Thuigs^ Will  rr.  SAr^viA;  Orlemalis  Uti/olia^ 
whrc.  hir/titi/pma,  "vi/co/a,  pinnata,  fiorm 

SALVIA  j  Sage.  caUce  purpureis,  inodora.  Boerb^ 

Charaifers  ^xt ;  Ind,    Eaftcrn  Sage,    w  ih  broad» 

U  hath  a  labiated  Flower,  con-  hairy,  clammy-winged  Leaves,  with 
fping  of  one  Leaf,  whofe  Upper-Lip  a  purple  Flower  and  Fiower-Gupb 
is  /ometimes  arched,  and  form  times  without  SmeiL 
hooked;  btit  the  Under-Lip  (or  Beard)  ix.  Salvia i  Africana,frutefcensp 
ii  dMded  into  three  Farts,  bunching  folio fcoroJonia,  fore  violaceo.  H,  A^. 
^ut,  and  mi  hoUom^ddt  fiBt'Oaryj  Shrtti>by  Ah'ican  Sage,  with  a  Wood 
wtofthotkmor'CufrifesthoFomtMk  Sage  Leaf,  and  a  Viokt-colour'dr 
iutwdodt  M  k  won,  bjf  fowr  Emhyo'u  Flower. 

wbkb  iihgrmmrdt  hiome  fo  many      i|.  SkVtui ,^(^mMtul^  fhUepoiUm 
\  whkk  m  riundilh,  fijHt  ut  foilo  fith9hmd$»  gl^m,  pn  muroof 
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hnd^m*    H.  A,   Shrubby  African  All  the  Sorts  of  Sage  (exce]pt  the 

Sage,   with   round ifti    Sea-green  eleventh  Sort,  which  is  but  annual) 

Leaves,  and  a  large  Golden- Flower.  may  be  propagated  by  planting 

14.  Salvia  j   Orientalhy  ahfin"  Cuttings  or  Slips,  during  any  of 

thhm  redolens^  folits  pinnatis,  flore  the  Summer  Months,  obferving  to 

UnMf  ^MitHf*  Shir,   feaftern  Up-  ivater  and  ilhade  them  tintil  the/ 

fight  Wonnwoed-Sage,  with  wing-  have  taken  Rdoc  j  after  Whicli  tk^ 

M  Leates  ahd  «  fldh  cidourVi  majrbetaken  up,  atidplaiitedwiiaf 

R0wcr«  they  are  defign'd  to  remain,  wliicll 

1/.  SAttiAi  U^a^lM^.  jUk  li^  ftiould  always  be  ttpoii  a  diy  Soifj 

%wmM<.  Jimm.  Spailifli  Sage,  with  and  where  toey  may  have thtBencfit 

a  Lavender-ktf.  of  the  Sun  i  ibr  it  they  arc  planted 

There  are  feveral  other  ispfdes  on  a  mbiil  Soil,  dr  in  a  ihady  Situ* 

ioi  thii  Plant  which  arc  preferV'd  iri  tidii;  they  arp  ^'ery  fttbjcft  to  be 

Smc  curious    Botankk  Gardens  dcftrdy'd  iri  V^iiiter  j  tier  will  thefc 

•broad ;  but  thofc  here  mcrition'd  Plants  endure  the  Cold  lb  well 

are  what  I  have  ob&rtr'd  in  the  when  planted  upon  a  rich  Soil,  as 

Ingliflf  Gardens.  thofe  which  have  a  barren,  dry, 

The  firft  Sort,  the'  the  moft  rocky  Soil,  which  is  the  Cafe  of 
common  in  many  Parts  of  Europey  moft  of  the  Verticillatc  Plants, 
yet  is  but  rarely  to  be  feen  in  the  The  Side-fhdbts  and  Tops  of  thcfc 
EngliJJj  Gardens  j  but  the  red  Sort  Planits  may  be  gather'd  in  the  Sum- 
is  moft  commonly  cultivated  in  this  mcr,  and  dry'd,  if  deligii'd  for3>^i 
Country,  which  many  Perfons  fUp-  dtherwife  they  are  bcft  taken  poi 
poie  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  the  frdm  the  Plants  for  Jw*^ 
common  Sort  j  bat  it  ci^ftaritly  Ufes. 
ivderm  it»  DiifeKeiict  w4ieil  raisVl  the  twelfth,  thirtecM.  te^ 
mm  Seeds,  as  I  hive  6r  three  teenth  Sorta  are  toevrhat  cendcrf 
tmioieitperiiiieiited  sib  that  tddn'c  therefore  the&  moft  be  phiMiflto 
jcrupk  td  mdte  ft  a  AAmSt  SpiOis,  Pots  fiU'd  with  firefly  %ht,  iaiid^ 
iince  ita  Difterenoe  from  the  com-  Earth  i  and  in  Winter  mnft  tei^* 
inon  is  much  greater  th^  in  ihme  mov'd  into  the  Con(ertatorj,wher« 
jbf  the  other  Sorts  of  Sugt,  particu-  they  (hoold  be  dlac'd  as  near  the 
larly  the  Sage  of  Virtue,  and  the  Windows  a$  pom blc,  that  they  ma/ 
Lunm^Ur'leav'd  Sage ;  both  which,  have  a  great  Share  of  frcih  Air 
when  cultivated  in  a  good  Soil,  are  whenever  the  Seaibo  is  mild  \  tor 
{6  nearly  alike,  as  not  to  be  diftin-  if  they  are  too  milch  drawn,  the/ 
guilh*d  by  the  beft  Botanip.  This  icldom  Aower  well,  and  make  but 
Red  Sage,  the  Wormvood  Sage,  and  an  indifferent  Appearance:  ^^^JJJ 
Sage  of  Virtue,  arc  the  principal  mer  they  muft  be  expos'd  anaoflflg 
Sorts  which  are  cultivated  for  Ufe  other  Exotick  Plants  in  fomc  tvcr 
in  England  j  tho*  the  broad-leav'd  HiclterM  Situation,  for  fhey  tf* 
Si^ge  is  much  preferable  to  the  Sage  pretty  hard  Vj  and  do  only  rcquirj 
of  virtus  for  T^a,  it  giving  the  to  be  flKl'rcr'd  frOm  Froft  ^ 
Water  a  much  more  grateful  Fla-  ftrong  Winds.  Thefc  Want* 
▼our,  and  is  eftecm'd  to  be  of  a  be  often  rcfrcfh'd  with 
kfi  drying  Quality  j  ib  that  moft  (elpecially  ui  warm  Wcathcr)0»^ 
VierAmsWlioaieLovcrsof  Aixr^Ihb  wile  they  will  IhHtal  aiki 
do  prefer  thii  for  thttPurpclfe  .  old  the/  ftodUl  he  tnuifpi2o^<^ 
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twice  every  &iinine^,  imuCe 

their  Roots  do  greatly  increaft; 
which,  if  confin'd  in  the  Pots  too 
l<hig,  will  turn  mouldy,  and  decay. 
The  other  Oriental  Sorts  are  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  Cold  of  our 
ordinary  AVintcrs  in  the  open  Air, 
provided  they  are  planted  in  a  dry 
Soil,  and  a  -warm  Situation. 

Thc{e  Plants  may  alio  be  propa- 
gated by  fowing  their  Seeds  in  the 
Spring  upon  a  Bed  of  frefli  Earth, 
obierving  to  keep  tlieGrmiiid  dear 
from  Weeds  until  the  Flatfts  an 
come  upi  when  they  (hould  be 
tmiplanted  into  Beds  of  frelh  Earth* 
aiMi  treated  as  thole  tailed  firom  Out« 
tings  or  Slips. 

SALVIA  AGA£STIS|«M 
$cordium* 

5AMBUGUS^  The  Elder-Tree. 

The  Characiers  arc; 
1^76  Branches  tire  full  cf  Pithy 
hitving  but  little  Wood-,  the  Flowers 
are  monofetalous,  tlivided  into  feveral 
Segments,  ami  expand  in  Form  of  a 
Ro/e }  theft  Mfi  far  thi  mofl  Part 
ulleciti  mt^  M  XTmhl,  ind  jipv 
fitcceuhd  by  foft  Jkudm  Berriej, 
kttving  tkrn  Sum  kt  $M$k» 

The  Species  are; 

T.  Sambucus}  fruBu  in  $^BelU 
mgro.  O;  B.  P.  Commoa  Elder, 
with  black  Berries. 

Samiucos  j  frti&m  m  umhtui 
^miM.  C.  B.  ?•  Gammon  Elder, 
With  grecnifli  Berries. 

2.  Sambucoss  ffuBmM^  L$b. 
Ybe  white*berry*d  Elder* 

^  Sambucus  I  fdcemoja  ruBra, 
C.      P*  The  Mountain  red^berry'd 

^.  Sam»ucus  ;  lacmatff  fdi&, 
C  Bm  P.  The  Cut  or  ParUcy-lcav'd 

Sambucus^  vulgaris,  foliis  ex 
lute 9  narit^tu.  The  bkncb'd-kavd 


S  A 

7.  Sambucus  5  hnrmlisy  five 
ius,  a£.  p.  Dwarf-Eider  ^rDiaio^ 

wort. 

The  firft  of  thcfe  Trees  is  vei^ 
common  in  the  Hedges  in  nKJft 
ViTts  of  EngUnelj  but  the  fccoiwl 
and  third  Sorts  are  more  rare  j  the« 
are  propagated  for  the  Sake  of  their 
Berries,  Which  are  by  fomc  Per- 
fons  uCed  for  making  Wine,  afi4 
for  other  Purpofes.  The  fourth 
Sort  is  lefs  common  in  BtgJand 
than  either  of  the  foirmer,  it  being 
only  to  be  found  i«  foxat  eurioui 
Gardens  at  pre&nt.-  The  fifth  aa^ 
fixth  Sorts  are  pre&nred  in  tib^ 
Variety  of  ^kar  Leaver  hj  ftt^«| 
are  curious  in  co&edlng  th^  tarious  ' 
Kinds  of  Trees  aod  Shniba. 

AU  thefe  Sorts  may  be  eafily 
pro^^ted  from  Cuttings,  or  by 
lowing  their  Seeds  $  but  the  fbrnaer 
being  the  moft  expeditious  Metha^ 
is  generally  pradisd.  The  Tinaor 
for  planting  ot  their  Cuttings  is  any 
time  from  September  to  March,  Iri 
the  doing  of  which  there  needs  no. 
more  Care  than  to  thruft  the  Cut- 
tings about  fix  or  eight  Inches  intot 
the  Ground,  and  they  will  take 
Root  faft  enough ;  and  may  after- 
wards be  trauiplanted  where  they 
are  to  remain  >  which  may  be  upotf 
almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation  i  they 
are  extream  hardy,  and  if  ^km 
Seeds  are  permitted  to  M  ufoqi 
the  Ground,  they  will  nroduoe  ^ 
Plenty  of  Plants  th)0  fiicoeedii^ 
Stttnmer. 

Thefe  Trees  are  often  planted  for 
nuking  Fences,  becauie  of  thdr 
quick  Growth,  but  as  their  Bottoms 
become  naked  in  a  few  Years,  ib 
they  are  not  fb  proper  for  that 
Uie  j  neither  would  I  recommend 
them  to  be  planted  near  Habita- 
tions, becaufe  at  the  Scalbn  when 
they  are  in  Flower,  they  emit  fuch 
§  Ureng  Scent,  as  will  occahon 
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Violent  Pains  in  the  Heads  of  tbofe 
Who  abide  long  near  'em  i  bcfides, 
the  crude  Parts  which  are  continu- 
ally pcrljpircd  through  their  Leaves 
pre  accounted  unwhohoaic,  though 
the  Leaves,  Bark,  and  other  Parts 
arc  greatly  cftceolcd  for  many  Ulcs 
in  Medicine. 

The  l>»s^'l^J»  is  foui^  w3d 
In  fome  Gounties  of  lE^iUni^  but 
iiear  Imim  it  is  propogatedl  in 
fittdcntfer  Mfidtcifiai  Uie  \  though 
Tcrf  often  the  Herb-women  in  the 
|4arkets  do  give  the  tender  Shoots 
of  the  tUzr  Tret  inftead  of  this,  to 
fuch  Perfbiis  ii  dxi't  di&agfuih 
them  a{undet, 

Thiii  PUiit  multiplies  exceeding 
fyjat  by  its  creeping  Root,  which, 
if  pci-niittcd  to  run,  will  foon  over- 
fpread  a  large  Spot  of  Ground; 
the  OfF-fets  6f  thefe  Roots  may  be 
tranfplanted  any  time  from  5f;>few- 
ier  to  I^larch,  and  will  grow  in 
any  Soil  or  Situation,  but  fiiould  be 
allov/cd  Rbom  to  Tprcid,  for  if 
they  are  plaiStcd  near  other  Plants* 
they  will  ovcr-ruri  and  defirojr 
them*  .  . 

SANGUIS  DRACX>NIS  i 

NilEia. 
SANICULA)  Sankle. 

The  CharaBers  arc ; 
hUkn  umbelliferom  fhUit,  whefi 
yhwer  con/ifis  of  Jive  Leaves  placed 
^rbicuiUfly,  but  are  generally  bent 
hack  to  the  Center  rf  the  Flower, 
tefimg  9n  the  Empalementy  which 
becomes  a  Fruit  comfos'd  of  two 
Seeds,  that  are  gibbotis  and  prickly 
cn  one  Sidt,  but  plain  on  the  other ; 
fome  of  the  Flo»ers  are.  always 
barren. 

There  iS  but  one  Species  of  this 
Plant  at  prefent  in  England,  viz,. 

Sanicula  5  iffichuuid.  C,  B.  P. 
Sanicle  Sr  &lf-beaU  ^ 

This  Phnt  is  fbunci  wild  in 


Parts  of  England,  but  being  a  Me^ 
dicinal  Plant  may  be  propagated  in 
Gardens  for  Ule:  It  may  be  in- 
crcaicd  by  parting  of  the  Roots, 
any  time  tron^  September  to  March, 
but  it  is  beft  to  do  it  io  Aotumny 
that  the  Plants  nty  be,wttt  rooted 
befinc  the  dry  WeatUjr  in  Spring 
comes  on:  They  ihQiil4  have  a 
moi^  Soil  and  a^  Hn^y  Sitnatioi^ 
in  which  they  Dtrill  Uirive  csceed' 

ingly-     .  • .  < 
SA^TOLIHA  i  Uveader 

Cotton. 

The  CharaBers  are; 
It  hath  m  globofe  fiofcuUus  Flam^r^ 
eonflfling  of  many  Florets,  divided 
into  feveral  Segments,  fitting  on  th$ 
Embryo,  contained  in  the  irtterrm^ 
diate  little  Leaves,  hollo-Sfied  like  i 
Gutter,  and  a  fdfuamoHs  hemifpht- 
rical  Empalfment  ,•  the  Embryo  after* 
•wards  petomes  a  Seed,  not  at  all 
furni/h'd  with  Down.  To  thefe  Notei 
inafl  be,  added,  larger  Whtms  ikam 
t/jofe  efPfirmwMd  md  Smtk%t  nmui^ 
tmd  ii§0  th$  wbtk  ¥iU9  §ftk9  tUml 

The  Sfeau  are  i  . 

1.  Si^ioLiNA  \  f^iU.  HsrcfliM.' 
Tbtmu  Qnmiiofi  l4irenderCoctti6« 

2,  Sant^oka}  flfTi  majort,fiUh 
vUiefy^&  tncams.  Tmm^  Ixfeafa 
Cotton,  with  a  larger  Flower  and 
hoary  Leaves. 

a.  Santolika  ;  foliis  Erica  vtl 
Saline,  Tourn.  Greeji-leav'd  Laven- 
der Cotton*  with  a  Sccat  like  Oint- 
ment. 

4..  Santolima  ;  foliis  Cyprefi 
Tourn,  Cypreis  -  icav'd  Lavender 
Cotton. 

5aktomnm  ;  repent  cff*  cSKef 
cent.  Tourn,  Creeping  and^ho^/ 
Lavender  Cotton. 

6'.  Santolina  i  foliis  mmm  a^ 
eaiUif  TMm,  La?eiiderGotton»widi 
ieis  hoary  Leaves. 

7.  Santolima  i  fiiift  ^bfeur^  «!• 
rmibm»  fir$  tmt$^  TJlmrm.  Vifm- 
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<?cr  G>tton,  with  dark-gMOi  Leaves 

inda  Golden  Flower. 

8.  Santolina  j  folds  Rorifmnrlni 
major,  Journ.  Greater  r.avendcr 
Cotton,  with  Rofcmary  Leaves. 

9.  Santolina  i  vermiculatei.Cre' 
tic  A.  Tourn.  Vcrmicuiatcd  Laven- 
der Cotton  of  Candia. 

The  firft  ot  thc-fc  Plants  is  cul- 
tivated in  Gardens  for  Medicinal 
U(c ;  as  is  the  third,  for  furnifhing 
Balconies,  and  other  little  Places  ia 
and  near  the  City,  by  way  of  Oma** 
menti  but  the  other  Sorts  are  rarely 
to  be  fbundy  hot  in  the  Gardens  of 
thoie  wlio  are  carious  in  Botanical 
Studies. 

Mofl  of  theie  Plants  may  be  cul- 
tivated fo  as  to  become  Ornamcjits 
to  a  Garden,  particularly  in  fmall 
Bofquets   of  ever -green  Shrubs, 

where,  if  thefe  are  artfully  inter- 
niix'd  with  other  Plants  of  the 
fame  Growth,  and  placed  in  the 
front  Line,  they  will  maK.  an 
agreeable  Variety  i  efpeciul.y  if  Care 
be  taken  to  trim  tHrrn  twice  in  a 
Sammcr,  to  keep  ihcm  within 
Bounds i  othervviic  then-  Branches 
are  ape  to  draggle,  and  in  wet  Wea- 
ther CO  be  born  down  and  difplaced, 
which  renders  them  uniightly  j  but 
when  they  are  kept  in  Order,  their 
hoary  and  different  colour'd  Leaves 
will  haire  a  pretty -£&^  in  fuch 
Plantations. 

Thclc  Plants  may  be  propagated 
by  planting  Slips  or  Cuttings  of 
any  of  rht!  IvinJ ,,  during  the  Spring, 
which  (hould  be  put  into  a  Border 
of  light  freni  Eaith,  and  watered 
and  fliadcd  in  hot  dry  Weather, 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  after 
which  they  will  rccjuire  no  farther 
Cire,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  'nil  Au^ujl.  when  they  fhould 
be  carefu'ly  taken  up  and  tr^ulplanted 
where  they  ur^  dcli^n'd  to  remain ; 
But  if  the  Grouad  is  not  ready  by 

Vol..  II. 
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that  Time  to  receive  'em,  it  wCl 

be  proper  to  let  them  remain  in 
the  Border  until  Spring;  for  if  they 
arc  tranfphnted  late  in  Autumn, 
they  arc  liable  to  be  deftroy'd  by  a 
little  Cold  in  Winter. 

Thefe  Plants  are  very  hardy,  and 
it  planted  in  a  lean,  graveliy,  or 
landy  dry  Soil,  will  coritiuuc  many 
Years,  and  relift  the  Cold  very  weilj 
but  if  they  are  in  a  wee  or  rich  Soil, 
they  are  oftendeftroy'd  in  Winter.  . 
SAPONARIAs  Vide  Lychnis. 
SATUREJAs  Savory. 

The  CWiK^fri  are  I 
It  is  a,  Flant  of  the  vmi(UUt9 
Kindy  mtb  a  labiated  Flower,  whofr 
Ufptr-Up,  or  Crefty   is  divided  mo 
two  Parts  ;  6ut  the  Lower-Up^  #f 
Beard   is  divided  into  three  Farts, 
the  midille   J\xrt  being  crenated  s 
Thefe  Flowers  are  produced  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  in  a  loofe  Order^ 
and  not  in  V/kwrlts  or  Spikes^  As  Are 
moj^of  this  InOe  of  Plants. 
Th  ■  Species  are  ; 
I.  Saiuki.ja;  fativi-i.  f.B*  Gar- 
den or  Slimmer  Savory. 

1.  Saturejaj  montana,  C.B.P, 
Winter  Savory, 

3.  SATUREjAi  VirglaiOM.  P4r. 
Bat,  Virginian  Savory. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  tsannua], 
and  is  propagated  by  ibwing  of  the 
Seeds  upon  a  Bed  of  light,  firefh 
Earth,  ia  March  %  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be 
tranfplanted  into  other  Beds,  placing 
them  about  four  or  five  Inches 
ufunder  each  Way  ;  obferving  to  do 
this  in  moifl,  cloudy  Wja'her,  be* 
caufe  at  fjch  Times  the  Plants  will 
foon  take  Root  j  but  if  the  Seafon 
iliou'.d  pro'/c  hot  and  dry;  they 
mull  be  dilit^ently  wjtcr'd  until 
they  have  taken  Root,  after  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care, 
but  to  keep  em  clear  from  Weeds; 
and  in  July  they  wiil  flower,  at 
B  b  which 
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which  Time  they  (bouU  be  cut 
ftr  medictoal  Ulci  but  thofe  Plants 
which  are  left  will  produce  ripe 
Sods  in  Seftrnkr^  pro?kiod  the 

Autumn  be  favourtble. 

The  W'mter  Savory  is  an  abiding 
Plant,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
Slips  or  Cuttings,  which,  if  planted 
in  a  Bed  of  light,  frefli  Earth,  in 
the  Spring,  and  carefully  watered, 
will  take  Root  in  a  Hiort  Time, 
and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain.  This  Plant 
fhould  have  a  dry  Soil,  hi  which 
it  will  endure  the  Gold  ycrjr  wdl, 
ds  may  be  ieeii  by  its  gniwing  in 
Ihme  Places  upon  the  Tops  of  Walls» 
where  it  defies  the  fivereft  Cold  of 

our  Gimate. 

Thefe  Plants  were  formerly  more 
cultivated  in  EngUnd  than  it  pre- 
'  foit,  they  being  very  little  in  ufe 
to  what  they  were  formerly,  when 
they  enter'd  moft  Diflies  ot  Soups, 
fj»r.  but  at  prefent  they  arc  very 
little  ufed  in  the  Kitchen,  and  arc 
chiefly  cultivated  for  medicinal 
Ufe. 

SATYRION  i  lUe  Orchis. 
SAVIN  J  vUe  Sabina. 
SAVORY;  vide  Satureja. 
SAXIFRAGAi  Saxifrage. 
The  Charailm  are; 

£e#vei,  fUcid  wnenUtif^  wbieb 
9»umd  m  Vvrm  0  Rofe  out  of 
wiofi  mtdt^  HmfT'Cuf  rifes  the 
Tmiol,  whUh  cmrnmlyends  m  two 
Horns,  and  aftononrAs  tmm^  togi- 
tbtr  with  the  Thw^^eup^  into  a 
vmndipf  Briikt  which  has  likewife 
two  Horns,  and  two  Cells,  whitharo 
fidl  of  fmall  Seeds, 

The  Species  are  j 
I.  Saxifragaj  rotundlfoUa,  alba, 
C.  B,  P.  White  round-icav'd  Saxi- 

a.  Sa^ifracjl  i  rofundifolia,  alba, 
Jort  fUno,  Boerh.  Ind.  White  round- 
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leftv*d  SMx^tiget  with  *  double 
Flower; 

3.  Saxifraoa;  AlpirMj  ericoides, 
fioro   caruteo.     Tourn.  Mountain 
Heath-like  Sengrecn  with  «  blue 

Flower. 

4.  Saxifraga  ;  fedi  folio,  Jlore 
alboymultijlora,  Tourn,  Many-flow- 
er'd  Saxifrage,  with  a  Houfeleek 
Leaf  and  a  white  Flower,  commonly 
called  Pyramidal  Sedum. 

j*.  Saxifraga  ;  fedi  folio,  angti- 
fiwtt  ferrM.'  T^mn.  Saxifrage, 

with  ft  narrow,  ierrated*  Houlebek 

The  firft  of  thele  Phnts  is  wtrf 
common  in  mmSt  Meadows,  in 
•divers  Parts  of  England^  and  is 
rardy  cultivated  in  Gardens.  This 
is  what  the  College  oj  Thyficians 
have  diredfced  to  be  u(ed  in  Medi- 
cine, under  the  Title  of  White  Saxi- 
frage, to  diftinguifb  it  from  Mea- 
dow Saxifrage,  which  is  an  um- 
belliferous Plant,  of  a  very  different 
Nature  and  Appearance  from  this. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Variety  of 
the  firft,  which  was  found  wild  by 
Mr.  Jofeph  Blind,  Gardener  at  Barns, 
who  tranfplanted  it  into  his  Gar- 
den, and  afterwards  difbributed  it 
to  ieveral  curious  Perlbnsi  fince 
whkh  Time  it  hath  been  multi- 
plied £0  much,  as  to  become  m 
very  common  Plant  in  moft  Gar- 
dens near  Londtn,  where  it  is  com- 
monly planted  m  Pots  to  adoni 
Court-yards,  (^c,  in  the  Spring. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Oflf- 
iets,  which  are  icnt  forth  from  the 
old  Roots  in  great  Plenty.  The 
bcft  Scafon  for  tranfplanting  them 
is  in  July,  after  their  Leaves  arc 
decay  d,  when  they  rauft  be  put 
into  frefli  undung'd  Earth,  and 
placed  in  the  Shade  until  Autumn  j 
but  in  Winter  they  may  be  cxpoicd 
to  the  Sun,  which  will  caulc  'em 
CO  flower  fomcwhat  earlier  in  the 

Spring. 
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Spring.  Inj^  thde  Plants  will 
fiower»  and  it  they  are  in  large 
Tafts,  will  at  that  Time  make  a 
Tcry  handimne  Appearance  i  for 
which  Reaibn  moft  People  TufFer 
them  to  remain  three  or  nmr  Years 
unrcmoved,  and  when  they  arc 
traaipJantcd,  do  always  plant  *em 
in  Bunches,  that  they  may  produce 
a  greater  Number  ot  Flowers.  If 
thcfe  Plants  are  put  into  the  full 
Ground,  rhcy  muft  have  a  fhady 
Siruation,  ocherwilc  they  will  not 
thrive. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  low,  creeping 
Flint*  which  lies  upon  the  SurUce 
of  the  Groundy  ibmewhat  like 
Mols  j  this  grows  wikl  in  the  Nor- 
thern Counties  of  EntgUmd,  and  is 
mdy  caltivated  in  Gaidens. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  propagated 
for  the  Sake  of  its  fpecious  Flowers. 
This  is  brought  from  the  Mfs  and 
FjrrmMn  Mountains,  where  it  grows 
wild :  It  is  ufually  planted  in  Pots, 
fiird  with  freOi,  light  Earth,  and 
in  the  Summer  Seifbn  placed  in 
the  Shade,  but  in  the  Winter  it 
lliould  be  expofed  to  the  Sun ;  and 
all  the  OfF-fets  ftiould  be  taken  off, 
leaving  the  Plant  fingle,  which  will 
caufe  It  to  produce  a  much  ftrongcr 
Stem  for  Flowering  ;  for  when 
there  are  OfF-fers  about  the  old 
Plant,  they  exhauft  the  Nourilh- 
ncntfirom  it,  whereby  it  is  rendred 
much  weaker.  Theft  OfT-iets  muft 
be  each  planted  in  a  leparate  half* 
penny  Pot,  fill'd  with  frefli  Earth* 
in  order  to  fuccecd  the  older  Plants 
ivhich  generally  perifli  after  Flower- 
ing :  Thefc  Off-fcts  will  produce 
Flowers  the  fccond  Year,  ib  that 
here  fliould  be  annually  fbme  of 
hem  planted,  to  fucceed  the  others, 
^hen  thefc  Plants  are  Itrong  and 
lealthy,  they  will  produce  a  Stem 
>f  Flowers  tull  three  Feet  high, 
vluch  divides  into  Branches  in  a 
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pyramidal  Order,  and  are  belet  with 
Flowers  firom  Bottom  toTop,ibas  to 
make  a  beautiful  Figure  ^  and  as  it 

uliially  flowers  xnjunt^  fo  it  is  com- 
monly placed  in  Chimnies  of  Halls* 
where  it  will  continue  in  Flower  . 
a  long  Time,  provided  it  have 
Water  duly  given  it,  and  will  a£R>rd 
an  agreeable  Profpeft. 

The  htth  Sort  is  alio  a  Native  of 
the  Alp^  but  will  i2;row  very  well 
in  Gardens}  and  tho'  the  Flowers 
arc  not  very  bcautiFul,  yet  for  the 
Variety  of  its  fciratoi,  cver-grcen 
Leaves,  it  may  have  a  Place  in  every 
good  Garden.  This  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  Off-iets,  and  requhes 
the  iame  Management  as  the 
former. 

SCABIOSA}  Scabious. 

The  Charaifers  are; 

It  hath  a  fiipiiUHs  Flower,  c&n* 
pfting  of  many  unequal  Florets,  con* 
tamed  in  a  common  Empalement, 
Some  ofthefe  which  occupy  the  M 
are  cut  into  four  or  five  Se^im'^nts  i 
the  refl  which  are  placed  at  the  Edge, 
are  biUoiatedj  each  ofthefe  j.ts  on 
the  Top  of  an  Embryo,  r.-'hich  if 
crowned:,  and  is  contai  ud  in  a  proper 
Empalefnenty  which  afterwards  be' 
comes  a  Capfule,  either  Jmple  or 
Funnel- jJjap  d,  pregnant  vntk  a  Seed 
crown'd,  wMck  before  9m$  tbi  JSm* 
kry9. 

The  Slides  are; 
I.  ScABiosA}  fratenfit  bhrfuta^ 

?$u  efficinarum,  C.  B*  P.  Common 
'ield  Seahious, 
1.  Scabiosa;  integrifolia,  glabra, 
radice  prdmorfa.    ti.   L.  Whole* 
ieav'd  Seaotous,  or  D.-vil's-bir. 

3.  ScABiosAj  ficllatay  folio  non 
dijfe^o.  C.  B.  P.  Starred  Scabious, 
with  an  undivided  Lear. 

4^  ScABiosAi  ftellata,  jolio  laci- 
niato,  m.  jor     C.  B,   P.  Greater 
liar  red  Scabious,  with  a  cut  Leif. 
b  ^  ^.  ScA< 
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5',  SCABIOSA  ;  peregrlnA,  rtibrcu 
cufituloobhngo.  C.B.F.  Red  Indian 
Scabious,  with  longifh  Heads,  com- 
monly  called^  Musk  Scal-ious, 

6.  ScABiosA  i  feregrinAj  capituh 
eblcngo,  fiore  carneo.  H.  R.  Par, 
Indian  or  Musk  Scabious,  with 
longifh  Heads  and  a  fle(h-cdottr'd 
Flower. 

7.  Scabiosa;  peregriad,  eapitttU 
oblongOy  fiwt  MropHrpHTiO*  H,  JL  P4r. 
Indian  or  Musk  Seaiious,  with 
longtfli  Heads»  and  a  dark  purple 
Flower. 

8.  ScABiosA  ;  ptreirma,  capituU 
ohUngOt  fimre  variegato.  JL  R.  Var, 
Indian  or  Musk  Scabious y  with 
oblong  Heads  and  a  variegated 

Flower. 

9.  Sv  WBiosA  i  hnHcAt  prolifera. 
a,  idinb.  Indian  chiMinf^  Scabious. 

10.  ScABiosA  ;  JlfriciiuA,  frutef- 
cens.  Far.  Bat.  Ic.  Atrican  llirubby 
Scabious* 

11.  Scabiosa;  Afrlcana^  fruttf- 
folio  rigido  fplende»t9  firrMOy 

fmriiubicanti*  H,A,  African  (hrubby 
ScMbiouSi  with  a  ftifiF,  Ihining,  ier- 
fated  Leaf,  and  a  whitifli  Flower. 

II.  Scabiosa;  jfU^na,  fiUo  cen- 
tMuru  majoris.  C,  B,  P.  Alpine  Sc^^ 
biousy  with  a  greater  Centaury 
Leaf. 

There  are  many  other  Sorts  of 
Scabious's,  which  are  prelervcd  in 
Botanick  Gaidens  for  Variety ;  but 
thofe  here  mention'd  arc  the  prin- 
tripal  Sorts  which  are  propagated 
for  the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers. 
The  fivfc  Sort  here  mcnf  onM  j^rows 
wild  in  divers  Parts  ot  L  .gUr:,!, 
upon  Arabic  Land  i  as  doth  the 
lecond  in  Woods  and  iliady  Places 
almoft  every  where  :  The  firft  of 
thcfc  is  what  the  College  of  Fhyfic'iMns 
have  dired^cd  to  be  uled>  onder  the 
Title  of  scAbioHs  \  thoutrh  the  People 
who  fupply  the  Markets  do  generally 
Wing  the  fccond  Sort  inftcad  thcrcol) 
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but  it  may  be  cafily  known  there- 
from by  its  hairy,  divided  Leaves. 
The  lecond  Sort  the  College  have 
dire<^ied  to  be  ufed  under  the  Title 
of  DeviVs-bit^  which  Name  it 
received  irom  the  lower  Part  of 
its  Root  being  commonly  eaten 
off. 

Both  thele  Plants  are  very  cbm* 
mon  in  the  Fields  and  Woods,  but 

may  be  propagated  in  Gardens*  by 
ibwing  their  Seeds  in  the  Spring 
upon  a  Bed  of  frefli  Earthy  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
mud  be  tranfplanted  into  other  Beds 
of  frelh  Earth,  at  about  eight  or 
ten  Inches  diftance,  obfervmg  to 
water  'cm  until  they  have  taken 
Root,  after  which  they  will  require 
no  further  Culture,  but  to  keep 
'em  clear  from  "Weeds,  and  the 
fecond  Summer  they  will  flower 
and  produce  Seeds,  but  their  Roots 
will  abide  many  Years,  and  may  be 
parted,  to  propagate  the  Speciti, 

The  third  Sort  will  grow  to  the  I 
Height  of  four  or  five  Feet^  and 
have  a  wooden  Trunk.  This  is 
preieryed  in  Greenrhouies  in  Winter, 
by  fuch  as  are  curious  in  fordgn 
Plants.  Ic  may  be  propagated  by 
planting  Slips  or  Cuttings  in  Pots 
of  frefh  Earth,  during  any  of  the 
Summer  Months,  which,  if  phced 
in  a  moderate  Hot-bed,  watered  and 
(haded,  will  take  Root  in  a  fhorc 
Time  j  atcer  which  they  may  be 
inur'd  10  the  open  Air  by  Degrees, 
into  which  they  fliould  be  reiviov'J 
to  continue  abroad  until  Ociottr, 
v/hcn  they  mufl  be  carried  into 
SiicluT,  but  mult  havc  as  much 
free  Air  as  pofliblc  in  mild  Wcathn. 
for  they  only  require  to  be  protcdci 
from  hard  Froft,  and  to  be  fre- 
quently watered.  This  Plant  pro- ' 
duces  Flowers  rooft  part  of  tfce 
Year,  for  which  it  is  chicfl\  pre- 
iervcd,  tho*  the  Flowers  have  not 
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nore  Beauty  nor  Scent  than  the 
common  Field  Sort. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  is  prefcrvcd  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Curious  i  but  the 
Flowers  of  this  arc  very  like  thofc 
of  the  foroier  Sort>  and  have  no 
Scent. 

The  Indian  or  Mu5k  Scalions's 
are  prcferv'd  for  the  Beauty  and 
fWcct  Scent  of  their  Flowers, 
which  cootinoe  i  long  Time : 
Tbeie  are  propa^tcd  by  ibwmg 
of  their  Seeds,  the  heft  Time  for 
which  is  about  the  latter  End  of 
Mojf  or  the  Beginning  of  Jfrnty  that 
the  Plants  may  get  Strength  before 
Winter  ;  for  if  they  are  lown  too 
early  in  the  Spring,  they  will 
flower  the  Autumn  rollowing,  and 
the  Winter  coming  on  loon,  will 
prevent  their  ripen  i  ng  Seed  s  i  bcfides, 
there  will  be  fewer  Flowers  upon 
thofc,  than  iF  they  had  remained 
/^rong  Plants  thro*  the  Winter,  and 
hrd  lent  Ibrth  their  Flower-flems 
in  Spring,  for  thcfe  will  branch  out 
on  every  Side,  and  produce  a  pro- 
digious Number  of  Flowers,  and 
continae  a  Succeflioa  of  them  on 
the  iame  Plants,  from  June  to  Sep* 
ttm^er»  and  produce  good  Seeds  in 
Plenty. 

The  Soed5  of  thcfe  Plants  ihoold 

be  {own  upon  a  fhady  Border  of 
frcih  Earth  (for  if  they  are  (own 
upon  a  Place  too  much  expo  led 
to  the  Sun,  and  the  Scafon  (hould 
prove  dry,  few  of  them  would 
grow; :  When  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
o'hcr  Beds  or  Borders  ot  frefh  Earth, 
obferving  to  water  and  fliadethem 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  after 
which  they  will  require  no  farther 
Ore,  but  to  keep  'cm  clear  from 
Weeds,  'till  Mifh^elffUfs,  whea  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Middle 
of  the  Borders  in  the  Pktiiire- 
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Garden,  where  the  feveral  Sorti 
being  intermixed,  will  make  an 
agreeable  Variety.   They  are  ex- 

trcam  hardy,  bcinj  rarely  injured 
by  Co'd,  unlcfs  they  have  fliot  up 
to  flower  before  Winter,  but  do 
feldoai  continue  after  ripening  their 
Seeds. 

The  two  Afrhan  Tree  Scahious's 
are  abiding  Plants,  v/li:ch  are  pre- 
fer ved  in  Pots,  and  houicd  in 
Winter,  as  the  third  Sort.  Thclc 
may  be  propagated  by  Slips  or 
Cuttings,  as  the  third,  and  require 
the  lame  Management. 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  prelcrved  bf 
fuch  as  are  curious  in  coUe^ing 
Varieties  of  Plants,  but  the  Flovvcri 
have  no  Scent ;  however^  as  it  is  a 
hardy  Plant,  requiring  no  other 
Culture  than  the  common  Field 
Sorts,  fo  it  may  be  admitted,  for 
Divcrfity,  into  the  PJeafure-Gardcn, 
bccaufe  it  will  thrive  in  fliady 
Places,  where  few  other  Pianu 
will  grow. 

SClLLA  i  Squils. 
The  Clmmciers  are^ 

It  huth  M  Urii,  acrid,  bMous 
RMt,  like  an  Onkn:  The  Leaves  are 
6roadi  the  Flowers  are  like  thefe  if 
Ormthe^aUm,  erthe  fiarry  Hyacmth: 
They  grew  in  a  long  Sfike^  a^deeme 
out  hefsre  the  Leaves. 
The  Species  arej 

I .  SciLLA  j  vulgaris ,  raJice  rtskra, 
C.  B.  P.  Common  red  SquU. 

1.  Scilla;  raMce  alba,  C,B.F» 
The  White  SquiL 

Thclc  Plants  are  very  common 
upon  the  fandy  Shoars  oi'  Spain  and 
the  Levant y  fiom  whence  their 
Roots  are  annually  brought  to  Eng^ 
land,  for  Medicinal  Uic.  But  I  was 
lately  informed  by  a  Letter  from 
Dr.  fFUUam  Stevens^  Profeilbr  of 
Botany  at  DabUn,  that  the  White 
Squil  grows  in  peat  Plenty  upon 
the  Sea  Coaft  ot  the  Ckninty  of 
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Ktny  in  &fJW»  which  is  the  only 
Mce  in  which  it  has  heen  found 
growing  wiU  in  theie  Parts  of 
JStmpt,  But  altho*  che(e  Roots  are 
brought  over  chiefly  for  Medicinal 
Uie*  yet  are  they  worthy  of  being 
cultifatcd  in  every  good  Garden, 
for  the  Beauty  ot  their  Flowers, 
which  make  a  very  handfome  Ap- 
pejiance  when  they  are  ilrong 
Roots. 

Xhe  bed  Tinietotranfplantthcfc 
Roots  is  in  May,  when  their  Leaves 
arc  decay 'd  i  or  if  the  Roots  are 
brought  from  abroad,  if  they  can 
be  procured  firm  at  that  Seafon, 
or  a  little  alter,  they  Ihould  be 
planted  in  Pots  of  light,  (andy  Earth, 
and  placed  in  the  Windows  ot  the 
Green^houfe,  where,  if.  th^  are 
Uowing  Roots,  they  will  flower 
the  yuy  following. 

Theic  Plants  mufl  be  preferred 
in  Shelter,  during  the  Winter  Sea- 
fon, becaufe  if  their  Leaves  arc 
dcftroy'd  by  Froft  in  Winter,  the 
Roots  arc  fubjcifl  to  perifh  j  but  in 
Summer  they  fhould  be  cxpos'd  to 
the  open  Air,  and  in  dry  Weather 
they  muft  be  frecjuently  watcr'd, 
efpccialiy  during  rhe  Seafon  their 
Leaves  are  on,  or  th..t  they  arc  in 
Flower  i  but  when  the  Roots  arc 
in  a  State  of  Reft,  they  fliould  have 
but  little  Moiihire,  for  Wet  at  that 
Time  will  rot  them.  They  are 
pretty  hardy,  and  do  only  require 
to  be  iheltered  from  hard  Froft  i 
but  muft  have  as  much  free  Air  as 
poiTible  in  open  Weather. 

SCLAREA  i  Clary. 
The  Characters  are  j 

It  is  a  verncillate  Plant  with  A 
labiated  Flower,  conjifling  of  one 
Leaf  whole  Upper-lip,  or  Crcfi,  is 
hooked,  but  the  UnJcr-lip,  or  Beard, 
is  divided  into  three  Varts,  the  n.iddle 
Segment  Leing  hollow  and  bijid ;  out 
of  the  I'lower-cup  rifes  the  J^o;iital, 
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SiUiM  By  fmt  Imkjtfs,  whuh 
^irwtu^ds  tmrn  f  fi  numy  rnmMfif 
SaJst  ind^d  m  0  Hmk,  iMcb  wss 
befpre  the  Fl<nper<uf, 
The  Spicies  are ; 

I.  Sclarea  j  T^Ami*  Jr.  Com* 
mon  Garden  Clary. 

1.  Sclarea;  vtugarist  lanughwfM^ 
ampltjjimo  folio.  Tourn.  Common 
downy  Clary,  with  a  large  Leaf. 

J.  Sclarea  j  laciniatis  foliit» 
Tourn.  Ciary  with  jagged  Leaves. 

4  Sclarea  ;  Lujitanica,  glutinofa^ 
Amplijftmo  folio.  Totirn.  PortugJ 
Chry,  with  a  large  glutinous  Leah 

y.  Sclarea  i  Indica,  jlore  'varit- 
gato.  Tourn,  Indian  Ciary,  with  a 
variegated  Flower. 

6.  Sclarea  •,  rugofe^  vnrau^ 
^  Uwmato  folio,  Xsnrn.  Clary 
with  a  rough,  warttd  and  jagged 
Leaf. 

7.  ScLARtA  iglutim>Ja,fi>rhUaHt 
variegati,  barb4  ^mpUesivsi.  Bctrk 

Irid.  Glutinous  Qary,  with  a  yellow 
variegated  Flower,  having  a  large 
hollow  Beard,  comtnonly  eMU*dt  Jupi- 
ter's DilUff. 

8.  Sclarea  ;  folio  falvid,  miner, 
five  glabra.  Tourn.  Lcller  or  fmooth 
Ciary,  with  a  S.ige  Leaf. 

9.  Sclarea  i  Orientalis,  folio  Be- 
tonic d  acHtiJpmo,  coma  purpurnjcente. 
T.  Cor.  Ealtcrn  Clary,  with  a  liar p- 
pointed  Betony  Leaf^  and  apurpliih 
Top. 

10.  Sclarea  i  fratenfi,  foUss  [cr* 
rath,  fori  fuuvt  ruPmn,  Ttan. 
Meadow  Clary,  with  ierrated  Ixaven 
and  a  fofc  red  Flower. 

The  common  Garden  Clary  ti 
chiefly  cultivated  in  England  for 
Medicinal  Ufe,  but  the  other  Sorts 
are  prclervcd  in  Botanic  k  Gardens, 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  with  miry 
other  Sorts  of  Icfs  NotCi  howcvr:, 
thoic  here  mcntion'd  are  worthy 
ot  a  Pbce  in  large  Garden*,  where, 
if  they  ore  intcimix  d  amoiig  other 
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large  growing  Plants,  they  will  af- 
ford a  pretty  Variety,  efpecially  the 
fifth,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  Sorts, 
which  produce  long  Spikes  of  beau- 
dhil  Flowers,  and  continue  a  long 
tinic  ia  Flower* 

All  tlieie  Sorts  mij  be  propaga- 
ted by  fbwing  oi  their  Seeds  upon 
-«  Bed  of  frefli  Earth  to  Manh,  and 
wliea  the  Plants  are  Gome  upb 
thev  (hould  be  tranlplanted  into 
Beds  of  frefh  Earth,  about  eight  In- 
cbes  aiiinder,  obfenring  to  water 
'em  until  they  have  taken  RxK>t» 
after  which  they  will  require  no 
farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
froni  Weeds  until  Michaelmas, 
when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  the  Places  where  they  are  to 
remain,  placing  them  at  a  large 
Diftance,  for  they  Ipread  pretty  far, 
provided  the  Soil  be  good.  If  thefc 
Plants  are  planted  for  a  Crop,  in- 
tended for  medicinal  Ufe,  they 
ibould  be  planted  in  Rows  two 
Feet  and  a  half  tSxoda,  and  the 
Plants  eighteen  Inches  diftant  in 
^  Rows:  But  the  other  Sorts  to 
be  placed  in  Borders*  (hould  he 
planted  eight  or  ten  Feet  di(hnt» 
being  intermixed  with  other  Plants. 
Some  of  theie  Sorts  will  endure 
many  Years,  provided  they  arc  plan- 
ted on  a  frcfli  Soil,  not  over  moift 
or  rich  but  others  do  rarely  con- 
tinue longer  than  the  fecond  Year, 
perilhing  foon  after  they  have  per- 
fected their  Seeds  ;  thefe  (hould 
therefore  be  often  renewed  from 
Seeds,  to  have  a  Continuance  of 
*cm;  but  the  other  Sorts  may  be 
increafcd  by  parting  their  Roots, 
the  beft  Time  for  which  is  at 
Hutdmas,  when  their  Stems  begin 
CO  decay. 

SOORDIUM)  Water  Germander. 
The  CbmriSirs  are  { 

TIh  Fhvers  an  Uk$  thofe  of  Get" 
muidictt  wbUk  m  froiiteti  firm 
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the  Wm^s  of  the  Leaves  \  the  Flow- 
er-cup is  tubuloMSj  and  the  whcU 
Plant  fmells  like  Giirlick. 
The  Species  arej 

I.  ScoRDiuMi  c.  B,  P,  Com- 
mon Water  Germander. 

a,  SeoituirM}  tUtmtmt  fivt  SaU 
w  airgJHs.  C.     P.  Wild  Sage, 

SoQiKDJVMifr$$ti^s,fi^»tm^ 
gufio  Salvia,  jbn  Imnm*  Botrk»iad» 

Shrubby  wiid  Sage,  with  a  narrow 
Sage  Leaf  and  yellowifli  Flowers* 

The  firft  of  thefc  Plants  grows 
wild  in  moift  Places  in  the  Ifle  of 
JEly,  in  great  Plenty,  but  near  Loo- 
don  it  is  propagated  in  Gardens  for 
medicinal  Ufe.  This  Plant  is  in- 
creafed  by  parting  'the  Roots,  or 
from  Cuttings  or  Slips  j  the  beft 
Time  for  this  Work  is  in  the  Be- 
ginning of  March,  Thefc  Slips  muft 
be  planted  in  Beds  of  moift  Earth, 
about  four  or  five  Inches  afunder, 
obfcrving  to  water  them  well  until 
they  have  taken  Root,  after  which 
they  win  require  no  further  Gsre 
but  to  keep  'em  clear  ftom  Weeds, 
and  in  July  the  Plants  will  be  fit  to 
cut  for  medicinal  Uie,  betne  at 
that  Time  m  'Fbwer.  But  it  is 
not  proper  to  tri^nfplant  them  eve- 
ry Year,  for  then  the  Crop  will  be 
fmaller,  therefore  every  other  Year 
will  be  fufficicnt  to  renew  thefc 
Beds;  nor  (hould  they  be  planted 
again  upon  the  fame  Ground,  but 
upon  a  frefh  Spot,  ocherwifc  they 
will  not  thrive. 

The  Wild  Sage  is  very  common 
in  Woods  and  fhady  Places  in  di- 
vers Parts  of  England,  and  is  rarely 
cultivated  in  Gardens,  except  by 
thofc  who  are  curious  in  Botany. 
This  may  be  propagated  by  lowing 
the  Seeds  In  the  Spring,  upon  a 
Bed  of  firelh  Earth,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  (hould  be 
tranfplanted  out*  at  about  a  Foot 
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afiinder*  upon  a  light*  frefli  Soilt  ob- 
lerviag  to  water  them  until  th«y 
hvre  taken  Rope,  after  which  they 
will  require  no  hirthcr  Care,  but 
^  Iceep  'em  clear  irom  Weeds,  for 
they  are  cxtream  hardy,  and .  w.iU 
abide  many  Years  in  almoft  any 
Soil  or  Situation. 

The  third  Sort  is  of  a  more  ten- 
der Nature,  and  requires  to  be  flicl- 
ter'd  from  feverc  trofl:,  to  which 
if  it  be  cxpofcd,  it  is  often  de- 
ll roy 'J.  This  may  be  propagated 
by  lowing  the  Seeds  as  the  former, 
but  when  the  Piants  come  up,  they 
fliould  be  placed.. in  Pots  ot  hefk 
Earth,  and  in  Winter  put  in  an 
airy  Part  of  theGreen-houie,  wliere 
'they  may  enjoy  the  free  Air  when 
the  Wjeather  is  iQild»  for  if  they 
are  too  much  dra^wn,  they  are  fub- 
je£b  to  mould  and  decay.  In. the 
Sumner  Sea  Ion  they  (bould  be  cx* 
poied  to  tic  open  Air,  with  Myr- 
tles and  other  Foreign  Plants,  and 
mud  be  frequently  xefreih'd  with 
Water. 

'  SCORPIOTDES ;  Caterpillars. 
The  Charaifers  are  $ 

li  hath  a  pitpiiionaceoiis  Flower* 
cut  of  wkaje  ImpAhmm  rifes  the 
Toiatah  rfihtch  jtftermarJs  becomes  a 
jifinteJ  ?od,  convoluted  like  a  Snail 
or  Caterpillar,  having  4  Seed  in 
each  ydnt,  which  is  for  the  mofi 
fart  of  Oil  Qial  figure, 
Tbc  Sfecies  are } 

I.  ScojtPioiDESi  Bupleuri  folio, 
C.  J^,  JP-  The;  great  rough  Cater- 
pillar* 

z.  ScorvPiciDBS  $  BMpUnri  folio, 

coymcidis  ajpcrii,  magis  in  fe  contor- 
tis  comolatis,  Mor,  Uifi,  Prick- 
ly Catcrpiiiur. 

•s,.  ScoiU'ioiDESi  Bupleuri  fclio,  fi- 
U^uis  Icvihns,  rnrk.  Thea^,  hv^QQXbr 
pjddcU  C^icrpiiiAT. 
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4*  ScORPioims  9  .pliqad  crujfa. 
Boelil,  Ger*  Emae,  Thick-podded 

Caterpillar. 

.  Thcfc  Plants  ttre  pfcfinred  in  ie- 
veral  curious  Ganfens,  Anr  their 
Oddnefs  more  than  foNr  any  g^rcat 
Beauty :  They  are  aE  thuem  an- 
nual Plants,  which  are  propagated 
by  fbwing  their  Seeds  upon  a  Bed 
of  light,  frefh  Earth,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  'em  a- 
bout  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot  afun- 
der,  becaulc  their  Branches  trail 
upon  the  Ground,  and  if  they 
have  not  Room,  they  are  apt  to 
over-bear  each  other,  and  thereby 
are  very  often  rotted,  cipecially  in  i 
moift  Seafons.  Tlie  Weeds  flxnild 
aUb  be  diHgently  cleared  from  'cm» 
otherwife  they  will  grow  over 
"  and  deflroy  'era :  In  ytme  tkdk 
Plants  will  produce  finall,  yellow, 
papilionaceous  Flowers,  which  are 
fuccceded  by  Pods,  fo  much  hke 
Caterpillars,  that  a  Pcrlbn  at  a 
fmail  Di fiance  would  imagine  they 
were  real  Caterpillars  feeding  on 
the  Plants}  and  it  is  for  this  Odd- 
nefs ot  their  Pods  that  theic  Fianu  j 
are  chicHy  prefer ved. 

Thclc  i'iants  do  feldom  thrive 
wcil  if  they  are  tranfplanted,  there- 
fore the  bcli  Method  is  to  put  in 
three  or  four  good  Seeds,  in  each 
Place  where  you  would*  heme  tkt 
Plants  remain  (which  may  he  hi 
the  Middle  of  large  Borders  in  the 
Plca(ure«Garden,  where  being  »- 
termix'd  with  other  Phmts,  th^ 
will  afford  a  pleafing  Variety :j 
When  the  Plants  come  up»  thcie 
(faould  be  only  one  of  the  moft 
pi'omifiog  lett  in  each  Place,  which 
Hiould  be  conftantly  kept  clear 
from  Weeds,  and  when  their  Pods 
are  ripe,  thry  fliouid  be  gathered 
and  prcierved  in  a  dry  Piace  rill 
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the  following  Spring,  in  order  to 
be  fbwn. 

Th?  firft,  third,  and  fourth  Sorts 
•re  the  beft  worth  cultivating, 
their  Pods  being  large  and  more 
vilible  than  the  other,  and  are  more 
in  Farm  of  a  Caterpillar. 

SG0R20NERA  $  Viper's^Gsafi. 
The  dnirmQtrs  are ; 

1$.  bMih  a  femi-flofcmloHs  Tkmr, 
UKpjting  of  many  half  Florets,  which 
reft  upon  tht  Bmhfyo%  wimh  Mfw  m- 
duJeJ  in  me  common  Empalement, 
which  is  fc/Uey :  The  Embryo's  Jo  af- 
ttrapards  become  oblong  Seeds»  which 
Mre  fumiftj'd  with  Down, 
Tiic  Species  zvc; 

1.  ScoRZONERA  J  lat'ifoUa.  fnua- 
ta.  C.  B.  P.  Common  or  broad- 
lea  v'd  Vipcr'srGrafs,  with  an  inden- 
ted Leaf. 

2.  ScoRZONERA  latifoUn,  altera. 
C  B.  P,  Another  broad-leav'd  Vi- 
per's-Grafs. 

3.  ScoRZONERA  9  loctntatis  foliis, 
Tmm,  Vtper's^rais,  with  jagged 
Leaves. 

Tliefirft  of  the&  Sorts  is  what 
the  College  of  Phyficians  have  di- 
rc&ed  for  Medicinal  Uie:  And  it 
is  alio  cultivated  for  the  Ufe  of 
the  Kitchen  in  divers  Gardens  near 
l0ieJa»t  though*  at  prelent,  it  is 
not  ib  much  propagated  as  it  hath 
been  fbme  Years  fince,  when  it 
was  more  commoaiy  brought  to 
the  Markers. 

Tiie  ll-cond  Sort  is  equally  as 
good  as  the  firfl:  tor  the  Purpo- 
ics  for  vvhi:h  that  is  cultivated; 
tut  as  it  is  icfs  common,  fo  it  is 
rarely  found  in  England,  except  in 
Botanick  Gardens,  where  the  third 
Sort  is  alio  cultivated  for  Variety* 
Kut  is  never  apply'd  to  any  Ufes. 

Tlieie  Plants  may  be  propagated 
hf  (owing  their  Seeds  in  the  Spring 
opoo  a  Spot  of  light  hcth  Soil. 
1'be  bed  Method  ot  ibwing  them. 
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is,  to  draw  (hallow  Furrows  by  a 
Line  about  a  Foot  afunder,  into 
which  you  fhould  fcattcr  the  Seed-;, 
thinly  covering  them  over  about 
half  an  Inch  thick  with  the  fame 
light  Earth  i  and  when  the  Plants 
ftre  come  up,  they  (houid  be  thin- 
ned where  they  are  too  clole  b  the 
Rows,  leaving  them  at  leaft  fix  In- 
ches afunder,  and»  ar  the  &me 
Time,  you  (honkl  hoe  down  alt  the 
Weeds  to  deftroy  them:  And  this 
muft  be  repeated  a-^  often  as  is  nt- 
ceflary  1  for  if  the  Weeds  are  per« 
mitted  to  grow  among  the  Plants* 
they  will  draw  them  up  weak,  and 
prevent  their  Growth. 

There  arc  many  People  who 
fow  thcfe  Seeds  promifcuoufly  in 
a  Bed,  and  afterwards  tranlplant 
them  out  at  the  Diftance  they 
would  have  them  grow :  But  this 
is  not  fo  well  as  the  former  Me- 
thod, becauie  their  Roots  do  com- 
monly flioot  downright,  which  in 
being  tranlplanted  are  often  bro;- 
ken,  £0  that  they  never  will  make 
ib  fahr  Roots  as  thofe  which  fe« 
main  in  the  fame  Place  where  thef 
are  fbwn ;  for  when  the  extrean 
.Part  of  the  Root  is  broken,  it  ne- 
ver extends  itfclf  in  Length  after- 
wards, but  only  fhoots  out  into 
many  forked  fmall  Roots,  which 
are  not  near  fo  valuable  as  thole  * 
which  are  large  and  fl:rait.  Thcfc 
Roots  may  be  taken  up  when  their 
Leaves  begin  to  decay,  at  which 
time  they  have  done  growing ; 
tho*  they  may  remain  in  the  Ground 
until  Sprmg,  and  may  be  taken  up 
as  they  are  us'd  :  But  thofc  which 
remain  in  the  Ground  after  March, 
will  (hoot  up  their  Fiower-ftcms ; 
after  which  they  are  not  ib  good» 
being  fticky  and  ftrong. 

If  you  intend  to  fave  Sseds  of 
thefe  Plants,  you  fhould  kt  a  Par* 
eel  of  the  h&  remaiii  in  the  Pla* 

ces 
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cc$  wbeie  they  grewi  and  wbctt 
their  Stems  aie  grown  to  their 
Heieht,  they  (houU  be  fiipported 
with  Stakes,  to  prevent  their  fall- 
sng  to  the  Ground  or  breaking.  In 
Jum  they  will  flower,  and  about 
the  Beginning  of  jUigi^  their  Seeds 
will  ripen,  when  they  (hould  be 
gathcr'd,  and  preferv'd  dry  till  the 
Spring  following  tor  Ufe. 

SCkOPHULARlA;  Figwort. 
The  Chiiraciers  arc ; 

It  hath  an  anomalous  Flowery  con- 
f fling  of  one  Leaf,  gaping  at  both 
Sides,  and  generally  globular^  cut  as 
it  were  into  two  Li^s  j  under  the  uf- 
fer  one  cf  wMeb  Mn  two  frnttU 
L$MVts:  'Ai  Mntal  rijes  tMt  tfthi 
Iltmn-eupf  winch  tfterwMrds  tuns 
tt  M  Fruit  or  Husk,  with  s  raunSJb' 
fMttid  End,  oftmng  mto  two  Bivi- 
jims,  p/trted  into  two  Cells  by  an  in- 
termediate  Partition,  tmd  full  of 
fmMl  Seedst  which  adhtro  to  the  Blum 
tmtu. 

The  Sfedis  are; 

1.  Scrophularia;  nodofa  foetida. 
C.  B.  F.   Stinking  knobbed-iooted 

Figwort. 

1.  ScROPHULARiA ;  aquaticAy  ma- 
jor. C.  Greater  Water  Fig- 
wort. 

3,  ScROPHULARiAj  HifpanicA,  fam- 
buci  folio  glabra.  Tourn.  Spaniih 
Figwort,  with  a  fmooth  Elder-leaf. 

4.  ScROpHULARiAi  mumsttUyLufi- 
tMmcUffambudftUoUmugimfo.  Toum^ 
Greateft  Portugal  Figworty  with  a 
wooUy  Elder-1^. 

f.  SCROPRULARIAS  tUtA  CMWm4 
dSt&A,  vulgaris,  C*  B,  ?•  FigWOrt» 
totnmonly  called^  Dogs  Rue. 

d.  ScROPHULARiA  J  faxatilis  lud^ 
da,  laferpitii  Maffdienjis  foliis.  Boc, 
hliif.  Shining  Rock  Figwort,  with 
Leaves  like  the  Markilles  Laier- 

wort. 

7.    SCROPHULARIA  i   ghuCO  foliOy 

in  AW£ias  iacimas  divijo.  lourn. 
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Figwort*  with  a  Sea-green  Leaf  di- 
vided into  large  Segments. 

8.  SeBmoi.ARiA}  filns  fiUds, 
mode  Utmutig,  vol  ruts  osmhut  U- 
tifolfu.  Ok  9,  T,  Figwort*  with 
Leaves  jagged  after  the  manner  of 
Fern,  or  broad-ieav'd  Dog's-Rue. 

There  are  fcvcral  other  Species  of 
this  Plant  which  arc  preferv'd  in 
fomc  curious  Botaruck  Gardens,  but 
thofe  here  mcntion'd  being  the 
moft  beautiful,  and  beft  worth  pre- 
fer ving,  it  would  be  needlels  to 
enumerate  the  other  Sorts  in  this 
Place. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  here  mentioned, 
grows  wild  in  great  Plenty  in 
Woods  and  other  lhady  Places  in 
divers  P^s  oi  Es^lund,  and  is  rare- 
ly cultivated  m  Gurdens-*  but  this 
being  the  Sort  which  the  CoiQege 
of  Phyficians  have  dire£fced  for  Me- 
dicinal Uie,  under  the  Title  of  Scrt- 
phularia  Major,  is  by  foine  prdfer- 
ved  in  their  Phyiick-Gardens. 

The  iecond  Sort  is  alfo  very 
common  in  moift  Places,  and  by 
the  Sides  of  Ditches  almoft  every 
where.  This  is  alio  an  officinal 
Plant,  and  ftands  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Simples,  under  the  Title  of  Be- 
tonic  a  aquatic  a,  i.  e,  H'^ater-Betenj, 
bccaufe  the  Leaves  arc  fbmcwkit 
like  thole  of  Betony, 

Thefe  two  Plants  may  be  eiiily 
propagated  in  Gardens,  by  (owing 
their  Seeds  early  in  the  Spring  up- 
on a  Bed  ol  Earth,  in  a  flndy 
Situations  and  when  tlue  Pbnti  mc 
come  up,  they  (houki  be  tranfplan- 
ted  out  into  a  ftrong,  moift  Soil, 
about  two  Feet  afunder,  obfaving 
to  water  them  until  they  have  ta- 
ken Rootj  after  which  they  will 
require  no  farther  Care  but  to  hoc 
down  the  Weeds  between  them 
from  time  to  time  as  they  are  pro- 
duc'd.  The  fccond  Year  rhck  PUnts 
will  ibooc  up  to  flower^  and  if 
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didr  Stems  wtt  (Ufe'd  to  temaSn, 
they  will  produce  Seeds  i  but  the 
Herb  is  generally  cut  for  Ufi  juft 
as  the  Flowers  begin  to  open ;  for 
if  it  ftands  longer  the  Leaves  change* 
and  the  whole  Plant  contains  much 
lefs  Juice.  The  Roots  of  tjie  firft 
Sort  will  abide  many  Years  without 
renewing,  but  it  will  be  proper  to 
tranfplant  them  every  other  Year, 
otherwife  the  Roots  will  fpread  o- 
ver  each  other,  and  thereby  dc« 
ftroy  themfelves. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  arc 
very  beautiful  Plants,  being  wor- 
thy of  a  Place  in  every  good  Gar- 
den* Theie  are  ibmewJut  tender- 
er than  the  former  Sorts,  tho'  the^ 
wiU  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordi- 
nary VHoters,  if  planted  in  a  light 
Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation.  Thele 
maybe  propagated  by  lowing  their 
Seeds  in  the  Spring  upon  a  Bed  of 
fireAi  £arth}  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  (hould  be  tranf^ 
planted  into  Beds  of  frefh  Earth, 
at  about  fix  Inches  Di fiance  from 
each  other,  obfcrving  to  water  and 
fliade  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root,  after  which  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry 
Weather  to  rcfrclh  them  with 
Water. 

At  MkbiulnMs  lome  of  them 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Mid- 
dle of  warm  Borders  in  the  Plea- 
iure-Garden,  and  the  reft  may  be 
planted  into  Pots  fill'd  with  Iight» 
mlh  Earth,  which  in  Winter  (hould 
be  ihelter'd  under  a  common  Hot- 
bed Frame,  where  they  may  be 
covcr'd  in  frofty  Weather,  but  in 
mild  Weather  they  (liould  have  as 
much  free  Air  as  poHlble:  Thefe 
Plants  thus  nieltcr'd,  will  flower 
very  ftrong  in  April,  and  if  duly 
waicr'd  in  dry  Weather,  will  pro- 
duce ripe  Seeds  in  Jdj/t  which 
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may  be  gathered  in  the  Pods^  and 
preierv'd  for  Ulc.  The  Roots,  of 
theie  Plants  will  abide  three  or  four 

Years,  unlcfi  dellroy'd  by  great 
Gold,  and  may  be  parted  to  in- 
Creafe  them :  But  tilefe  Plants  which 
are  propagated  from  Slips  do  .fel* 
doni  flower  fo  ftron^  as  thofc  pro- 
duced from  Seeds,  fo  that  it  is  the 
befl:  Way  to  raife  every  Year  fome 
from  Seeds  to  fucceed  the  old 
Roots. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh  and 
eighth  Sorts  are  alio  tender,  and 
will  rarely  endure  the  Cold  of  our 
Winters  without  Shelter,  unlefs  in 
ibme  very  warm  Situations  j  there- 
fore theie  ihould  be  planted  in  Pots 
fill'd  with  frcfli,  light  Earth,  and 
Ihelter'd  in  Winter  as  the  two  for- 
mer Sorts.  Theie  may  be  propa- 
gated either  from  Seeds>  as  the 
former,  or  from  Cuttings  $  but  the 
former  being  the  bcft  Way,  is  ge- 
nerally praftis'd,  bccaufe  the  Plants 
rais'd  tiom  Seeds  do  always  flower 
much  llrongcr  than  thofc  produc'd 
from  Cuttmgs,  and  .ikewilc  grow 
more  regular.  Theie  Sorts  will  a- 
bide  two  or  three  Years,  if  defen- 
ded from  Froft  in  Winter,  but  if 
they  fhould  continue  longer,  they 
are  feldom  fo  beautiful  as  young 
Plants,  fb  that  they  Hiould  be  ot- 
ten  renew'd  firom  Seeds. 

SECALEi  Rie. 
Tht  CbMrt^Sifs  m} 

Th$  iHsimrs  htive  no  LeMves» 
ewfifi  offevtral  Stamma,  rfbkb  m% 
frodttcdfrcm  the  Fbwer-cup:  Thefe 
JpUwers  are  colLe^ed  into  a  fiat  Spikes 
and  are  M/^'J  almofi  fingly^  from 
the  Flower-cup  rifes  m  Fointal,  which 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong  f^enJer 
Seed  hclos'd  in  a  Husk  which  was 
Before  the  Flower- cup.  This  differs 
from  Wheat,  in  having  a  fiatter 
spikcy  the  Awn  larger  tmd  mwt 
naked. 

The 
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The  Sfecies  arc » 

1.  Secale;  MiTwum^  vil  ms^ 
jm.  C.  B,  P.  Commoo  ^  Wioter 
fee. 

2.  SecALt}  t«fiiiii»  mmtdt,  C 
B.  P.  Lefler  or  Spring  Rie. 

Thclt!  arc  all  the  Sorts  of  Itw 
which  arc  at  prcicnt  knowa  ill 

'Enzlvui).  The  Manner  of  fov/m^ 
and  husbanding  ihcle  Plants  being 
ib  well  known  to  c\''cry  Farmer, 
it  would  be  nccdlcfs  to  lay  any 
thinj  oi'  it  in  this  Pbce,  more  than 
that  the  firft  muft  be  Ibv/n  in  Jin- 
t»wii,  as  li''heat  \  but  the  other 
iTiay  be  fbwn  in  the  Spring;-,  at  the 
Scilbn  tor  llirleyy  r.nJ  vviil  ripen 
:ilmoft  as  ioon  as  that  which  was 
ibwn  in  AotufDfi  \  which  is  a  great 
Advantage  in  fuch  Countries,  where 
it  is  Aibjc^  to  be  defhroy'd  in 
Wmtcr. 

♦  SECURIDACA  i  Hatchet-Vetch. 
The  ChttTM^ers  arej 

J/  hafh  a  f:ipli$na€eous  Flower, 
§kt  cf  vphofe  Empalemcrt  ri/cs  the 
fomf.ly  yvhich  afterwanh  iecowes 
itfi  ntrighty  f>lamj  annual  artiadit* 
ted  Pod,  contxir/m^  in  each  Joint  a, 
'Rhomhid  Seed,  having  a  Notch  ou 
she  inner  Side. 

We  have  but  one  Sfecies  of  this 
P'ant  in  England,  viz.. 

SECURiDACAi  Imea  major.  C.  B. 
P.  Ihe  greater  Yellow  Hatchet- 
Vetch. 

This  Plant  grows  amonsft  the 
Corn  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
warm  Countries  i  but  in  ISngUnd 
k  it  prefo^Vl  in  Bota^ick  Gardens 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  This  may 
be  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds 
in  Borders  of  light  frefti  Earth  in 
the  Spring,  in  the  Places  where 
they  arc  to  abide ;  for  they  ft- Idom 
liiccred  well  if  they  arc  tranfplant- 
ed:  Th:-y  fliculd  be  a  low'd  at  Icaft 
two  Kcct  Diflance,  becaufe  their 
Branches  trail  upon  thj  Ground :  In 
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fm*  thefe  Plants  will  flower,  atil 
in  Augttjl  their  Seeds  will  ripen,  ' 
when  they  fliould  be  gather'd,  and 
preierv'd  for  Uie.  A  few  of  thefe 
Plants  may  be  admitted  into  every 
^ood  Garden  for  Variety,  tho*  there 
IS  no  great  Beauty  in  their  Flow- 
ers. 

SEOUM;  Houfclcck. 

The  Charachrs  are  j 
The  TloXi^cr  confifls  offe'veral  Lent  esy 
rchich  are  plac'd  orhiciilarlyy  a>:J  ex- 
pand in  Form  of  a  Roje  ;  cut  of  ^r/.  vp  < 
Florrcr-rup  rifes  the  Pointal,  which  ; 
aficrn-ards  turns  to  a  Fruity  com" 
pos'd,  as  it  were,  of  many  Seed-'vef- 
felsy  refejnblvng  Husks,  rehich  are  col- 
UBed  into  a  Sort  of  Head,  and  full 
of  fmdU  S§id$* 

The  Sfi0is  are ; 

1.  Sedum;  majus,  'vulgart,  C. 
B*  P.   Common  great  Hoaiideek. 

X.  Sedum;  tnhmtt  lutemm,  filk 
Mute,  C.  B.  P.  The  moft  ordroary 
Prick  madam,  or  (harp-pointed  Tet 
bw  Houfeleek* 

%,  Sedum  j  minus,  httetarty  ra» 
mtdis  refiexts,   C.  B.  P.  YcIIov/ 
Stonecrop*  with  reflected  Flow-  | 
ers. 

4.  Sedum  }  parvum  acre  fore  lu- 
te 0.  y.       Wail  Pepper,  or  Stone-  , 
crop.  ' 

5".  Sedum  5  minus ^  a  rupe  SaJicfi 
Vincent  a.  Raii  Syn.  Stonccrop  oi 
St.  VincentV  Rock. 

6.  Sedum  ;  minm,  teretifoUum  at" 
hum,  C.  B,  P.  White  fiowcr'd 
Stonecrop,  with  round -pobted 
Leaves. 

7.  Sedum  J  mntts^  eiremato  feVn. 

C.  B.  P.  Lefier  Sconecrop,  with  { 
round  Leaves. 

8.  Sfdum  ;  majus,  'vulgari  fmU 
le,  globulis  decident'tbus*  iSoTm  FiiJI. 
Houlcleek,  like  the  common  Sort,  j 
throwing  off  the  young  ones. 

9.  Sedum  ;  montanum,  tomento- 
Jtm,  C,  B.  P,    Mouaiain  wooijy 

Hoaic- 
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Iloufcleck,  commonly  cail'd, 

veb  IioufeUek. 

10.  Sedum  ;  TKajtis  arborefcens, 
J.  B.    Grciitcr  Tree  Iloufclcck. 

11.  ShDUM  i    WAjus  ariorefcensy 
foliis  elegant  tjjime  variegatis  tricolo- 
riius,  Baerh.  Ind*   Greater  Tree 
Houfeleek,  wich  beatttlful  ?ariega- 
ted  Leaves. 

II.  Sedum  ;  Cmmrlmm^  foUis 
^mmmm  maximis*  U.A.  Thcgrca- 
tefl;  Haa(ekek  of  the  Canaries. 

i^.  Sedum  J  j^tm,  JkxaiiU,fo' 
iiclis  [edi  vulfartSy  in  ro/am  veri 
compOj'itis.  Bocrh.  In  J.  African  Rock 
Houieicck,  with  fmal!  Lcavc5,  like 
the  common  Sore,  collected  like 
a  Rofe. 

14.  Sedum  ;  Afrnm,  incntanumy 
fsliis  fubrotundisy  dent  thus  a  Ibis  fer- 
rath 9  confer tim  natis.  Boerh.  lod* 
African  Mouataia  Houiclcek,  with 
roundiiht  indented,  ierrated  Leaves* 
with  white  Edges. 

ij**  Sedum  (  Afriemmmt  frftttf- 
€em,  folio  longo  ferrate,  eonftrtim 
nato.  Boerh.  Ind*    African  Shrub- 
by Houieleek,  with  knig  ierrated 
'  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common 
in  Englandy  being  often  planted  up- 
on tl:c  Tops  of  Houfes,  and  other 
Buildings,  where  being  prefer v'd 
dry,  it  will  cnduic  tiic  grearcil 
Cold  of  our  Climate  This  is  di- 
rected by  the  College  of  Phyficians 
to  be  os'd  in  Medidne  as  a  great 
CmAcc.  It  maybe  Propagated  by 
planting  the  c5£f-iets  (which  are 
produced  in  great  Plenty  firom  the 
old  Plants)  any  time  in  Summer. 
It  requires  to  be  plac'd  very  dry; 
for  if  its  Roots  arc  moilt,  the 
JPlanrs  wi!l  rot  in  cold  Weather. 

The  leconJ.  third,  fourth,  r:\th, 
and  kveiiih  Sous  ;!;ro\v  m  Picnry 
upon  Wu'.ls  and  Bandings  in  divcis 
Paris  of  EiigUud^  where  they  pio* 
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pagatc  themfclvc^  by  their  trailing 
Branches,  lb  as  in  a  Oiort  time  to 
cover  the  whole  Place,  provided 
they  arc  not  cut  otf.    The  iuih 
Sort  is  aUb  prclbrib'd  by  ihc  Col- 
lege of  Phyhcians  to  enter  Ibme 
omcinal  Compofitions  j  but  the 
People  who  lupply  the  Markeo; 
do  commonly  &X  the  Wall  Pepper 
inftead  of  this;  which  is  a  venr 
wroog  PradHcc,  becaufe  the  iixth 
Sort  is  a  very  cold  Herb,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly direded  to  be  put  into 
cooling  Ointments;  and  the  Wall 
Pepper  is  an  exceeding  lliarp  acrid 
Plant  (from  whence  it  recciv'd  the 
Name  of  Wall  Pepper)  which  ren- 
ders it  contrary  to  the  Intention  of 
the  Phylician  i  therefore  whoever 
makes  uic  of  thefe  Plants,  fliouid 
be  very  carehil  to  have  the  right, 
otherwiie  it  It  better  to  ule  the 
common  great  Sort,  in  which 
they  are  not  lb  liable  to  be  ion- 
pos'd  on. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  St. 
Vincent's  Rock  in  Cmmsl,  fipcaa 
whence  it  hath  been  taken,  and 
diftyibuted  into  the  ftvcral  Gar- 
dens of  fuch  Perfons  as  arc  curi- 
ous in  prefer ving  a  Variety  of 
Plants. 

Thefe  Plants  arc  all  extreme  har- 
dy, and  will  thrive  exceedingly,  if 
planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  and  an  open 
Situation,  where  they  will  propa- 
gate them(elves  by  their  trailing 
Branches,  which  take  Root  where- 
ever  they  touch  the  Ground. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  Sorts  do 
propagate  tbemielves  by  OfF-fets, 
in  the  manner  as  rli  rot nmon 
Sort,  thoug,h  the  eighth  throws 
off  the  young  ones  from  the  Top 
ot  the  o'd  Plants,  which,  fallin^r 
on  I  he  Ground,  take  Root,  and 
thereby  arc  incrcas'd  very  plenti- 
fuiJy.   Thcfc  arc  both  very  hardy, 

and 
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and  if  planted  in  a  dry  rubbifli  Soil 
will  thrive,  and  endure  the  icvercft 
Cold  of  our  Climate. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  propagated  by 
planting  Cuttings  during  any  of 
the  Summer  Months,  which  fhould 
be  laid  in  a  dry  Place  a  Fortnight 
after  they  are  cut  from  the  old 
Phnts,  that  their  wounded  Parts 
may  hiu\  over  before  they  are  dan- 
ted*  olherwiie  they  are  fiibje^  to 
rot.  Theie  (hould  be  pkmed  m 
Pots  fill'd  with  light,  frefh,  iandy 
Earth,  and  pbc'd  in  a  (hady  Situa- 
tion (but  not  under  the  Drip  of 
Trees)  obfcrving  to  give  *cm  now 
and  then  a  little  Water,  when  the 
Earth  is  dry  i  but  you  muft  be  re- 
ry  careful  not  to  let  them  have  too 
much  Moi&ure»  which  will  rot 
'cm. 

When  they  have  taken  Root, 
they  may  be  removed  into  a  more 
open  Situation,  placing  'cm  amongft 
other  Exotick  Plants,  in  a  Place 
where  they  may  be  defended  from 
firong  Winds}  in  which  Situation 
they  may  remain  until  Autunui» 
wlien  they  muft  be  removed  Into 
tiie  Confenratoiy,  to  be  {>refenr'd 
firom  Gold  In  Winter,  which  wHI 
ddboy  'em.  Tho'  they  do  not  re- 
quire any  artificial  Heat,  but  only 
to  be  prote&ed  from  Frofl*  yet  do 
they  require  to  have  as  much  free 
Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather  j 
therefore  the  beft  Way  of  prefcr- 
ving  thefe  Plants,  is  to  have  an  airy 
Glafs-cafe,  in  which  many  Sorts  of 
¥icoUes*i,  and  other  fucculent  Plants, 
may  be  intermix'd  with  thefe, 
where  they  will  thrive  much  bet- 
ter than  if  placed  amongft  Oranges, 
IdyrtUs,  and  other  Trees  in  a  Green- 
houfe;  becanfe  the  Per^ation  of 
thole  Trees  renders  the  Air  of  the 
Phice  damp,  and  when  the  Hode 
is  clofely  Ihut  ap^  this  Air  Is  often 
landd*  which  Ming  imUbM  by 
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the  Houfelteksy  will  caufe  their 
Leaves  to  fall  off,  and  the  Plants 
will  decay  ibon  after ;  whereas  in 
an  open  airy  Glafs-cale,  where 
there  are  none  but  fucculent  Plants, 
there  will  never  be  near  fo  much 
damp  in  the  Air,  and  in  fuch  Pla- 
ces they  will  thrive  and  flower  al- 
moft  every  Wmter.  when  the  Plants 
have  eotten  fiiffident  Strength. 
Thefe  Phmts  m  moift  Weather  wiff 
lend  forth  long  Roots  from  their 
Branches,  four  or  five  Feet  from 
the  Ground*  and  if  the  Earth  is  - 
placed  near  to  thefe  Roots,  they  j 
will  ftrike  into  it,  and  the  Bran- 
ches may  be  afterwards  feparated 
from  the  old  Plants. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  a  Variety 
of  the  tenth,  which  was  acciden- 
tally obtain'd  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  late  Dutcheis  of  Beaufort  at 
Badmingtoriy  from  a  Branch  which 
broke  off  from  one  of  the  plain 
Sort  of  Houfehik  Trees  by  acci- 
dent, and  being  planted  in  Lime 
Rubbilh  afterwarait  became  beau* 
tifidly  variegated  $  from  which 
Plant  there  £ive  been  vaft  Kum- 
bers  rais'd,  and  diftributed  Into  ma- 
ny curious  Gardens*  both  at  Home 
and  Abroad.  This  Is  propagate!  | 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tormer» 
and  requires  the  iame  Management 
in  Winter}  but  the  Soil  in  which 
it  is  planted  fliould  be  one  half  fireih 
fandy  Soil,  and  the  other  half  Lime 
Rubbifli  and  Sea  Sand,  equally 
mix'd,  in  which  it  will  thrive 
much  better  than  in  a  rich  Soil: 
You  muft  alfb  be  very  careful  not 
to  give  it  too  much  Water  in  Win- 
ter, which  will  caufe  it  to  caft  its 
Leaves  and  decay.  With  this  Ma- 
nagement theie  Plants  will  grow 
to  w  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  and 
wHI  produce  beautiful  Spikes  of 
Flowers  tmj  Year,  which  are 
conmmiy  in  Bcauqf  m  Wutter, 
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and  arc  thereby  more  valuable  for 
coming  at  a  Scafon  when  few  o- 
ther  Plants  do  flower.  Sometimes 
thefe  Plants  will  produce  ripe  Seeds, 
which,  if  permitted  to  fail  upon 
the  Earth  of  the  Pots,  will  come 
up  the  Siimmar  fbUowiog,  from 
whence  a  great  Stock  of  toe  Ffamts 
may  be  pro^ucM;  tbo'  as^thejr  do 
ib  caHly  take  Root  from  Gattings, 
there  will  be  no  occafion  to  propir 
gate  them  any  other  Way. 

The  tweltth  Sort  (eldom  produ- 
ces any  Side  Branches,  but  grows 
up  to  one  lingle  large  Head,  with 
very  large  Leaves.    This  is  only 
propagated  from  Seeds,  for  when 
the  Plants  produce  their  Flowers, 
they  always  decay  fo  foon  as  the 
Seed  is  ripe  j  therefore  the  Seed 
(bould  cither  be  Town  in  Pots  hird 
with  light,  iandy  Earth  as  ibon  as 
it  is  ripe,  or  permitted  to  ihed  up- 
on the  Pots  where  thev  grewi 
which  moft  be  ihdter'd  mm  the 
FroU  in  Winter,  and  the  Spring 
following  the  young  Plants  wu 
come  up  in  Plenty;  when  they 
(hould  be  tranfplanted  into  Pots 
fill'd  with  frclh,  light  Earth,  and 
cxpos'd  in  Summer  with  other  Ex- 
otick  Plants,  in  Ibmc  wcll-fhelter'd 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain 
until  Odohr,  when  they  fhould  be 
hous'd  with  the  foregoing  Sorts, 
and  manag'd  in  the  lame  manner 
as  hath  been  dire^ed  for  them. 
Thcie  Plants  vrB  flower  in  four  or 
fire  Years  firom  Seed,  provided 
they  are  well  manag'd,  after  which 
(as  was  before  £ud)  they  uiiiaily 
decaj,  therefore  it  is  neceflary  to 
have  a  Succeflion  of  young  Plants, 
that  there  may  be  aanu^y  ibme  to 
flower. 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
Sorts  are  of  fmallcr  Growth  :  Thele 
do  rarely  rife  above  fix  Inches 
hi^h,  but  fend  forth  a  ^eat  Quaa- 
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tity  of  Heads  from  their  Sides, 
which  if  taken  otf  and  pbnrcd  in 
frelh,  light,  Tandy  Earth,  will  take 
Root,  and  make  frefh  Plants,  which 
m  y  be  prcferv'd  in  Pots,  and  hous'd 
in  Winter  with  the  other  Sorts  be- 
ftwe  mentioned,  and  rec^uire  to  be 
treated  in  the  £ime  Way* 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  to  be 
flmibby,  and  may  be  propagated 
by  planting  the  Cutthigs  in  the 
manner  diredlcd  for  the  Tree  Houfe- 
leek,  and  muft  alio  be  hous'd  ia 
Winter,  and  treated  in  the  iame 
manner  as  hath  been  already  direct- 
ed for  that  Sort. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  very  or- 
namental Plants  in  the  Green -houle, 
2nd  add  greatly  to  the  Variety, 
when  plac'd  amongll  other  cunous 
Exotick  Plants. 

SENECIOi  Groundfd. 
The  CbMrnHefs  are ; 

Ur  kMih  /» JlefctiUm  Mttmr,  cmf- 
fmg  tf  mtatf  JFiants,  iHviM  mt0 
fevtrM  Sepmnts,  Jktmg  $n  the  Bm^ 
kryo,  contained  m  an  Empalement^ 
emfil^fig  ef  one  Leafy  and  divided  m- 
to  many  Varts^  after  to ards  becormng 
of  A  conical  Figure :  the  Emhryo  af- 
terwards  becomes  a  Seedy  f  rnifh'd 
-with  Dorvn  ;  at  which  time,  the 
Empalemcnt  is  reflex'd  to  make  waj 
for  the  Seeds  to  escape. 

The  Species  are;  * 

1.  SENECIOi  mi^or,  vulgaris.  C, 
B.  P.   Common  Groundiel. 

a.  Senecio}  Afrkmms^  arhr^* 
tens,  fidk  ferrato,  Bcerh,  Ind»  Am- 
can  Tree>Uke  Gioundiel,  with  a 
ierrated  Leaf. 

3.  SENEciOj  VirghttAnnsy  mhwef- 
teust  atriplicis  folio,  l^ar.  Bat.  Vir^ 
ginian  Groundiel-Tree,  with  an  O* 
rach  Leaf. 

4.  SKNtcio  ;  Africanus,  arboref' 
cens,  folio  faoijis.  Com.  Vrel.  Afri- 
can Groundi'ci-Trce,  witii  a  Fi- 
coides  Lcat« 

The 
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The  firft  Sort  here  mcntion*d  is 
one  of  the  moft  common  Weeds 
upon  Dunghills,  old  Walls,  and 
Gardens  that  we  have  in  EngUnJj 
fo  that  ioflead  of  cultivating  it,  it^ 
requires  ibme  Pains  to  deftroy  it  in 
Gardens:  for  if  it  be(ii£fer*dtoieed 
in  a'Garden  (i^hich  it  ibon  will  do 
if  permttted.  to  ftaad)  it  will  be 
vcnr  difficult  to  extirpate  it.  This 
is  K)metimes  us*d  in  Medicine,  but 
its  chief  Uie  in  Miigkad  is  to  feed 
Birds. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  to  a 
Shrub  of  feven  or  eight  Feet  high, 
and  produces  its  Flowers,  in  Sum- 
mer and  Autumn,  at  the  Extremi- 
ty of  the  Branches,  in  Bunches  j 
which  tho*  of  no  great  Beauty, 
yet  fcrves  to  add  to  the  Variety  of 
Exotick  Plants  in  the  Grccn-houl'e. 
This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by 
planting  the  Cuttings,  during,  any 
of  the  Summer  Months,  in  a  Bed 
of  tre(h»  rich  Earth,  obfervtng  to 
water  and  ihade  them  until  they 
haire  taEen  Root,  after  which  they 
wOl  require  no  further  Ore  bnt  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  until 
•dttgrnft,  when  they  ihould  be  taken 
up  carefully,  and  planted  into  Pots 
£ird  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
plac'd  in  a  lhady  Situation  until 
they  have  taken  Rooti  after  which 
they  may  be  remov'd  to  a  more  c- 
pen  Situation,  where  they  may  re- 
main till  the  latter  End  of  Ociober  j 
when  they  fhould  be  remov'd  into 
the  Grccn-houfc,  placing  them  in 
the  coldcll  Part  thereof,  for  they 
only  rcGuire  to  bel  fliclter'd  from 
ievere  Frofl,  and .  muft  have  as 
much  free  Air  as  podible  in  mild 
Weather}  and  be  after  refre(h'd 
with  Water:  In  Summer  they  may 
be  exposed  with  Myrtles,  OleanJers, 
and  other  hardy  Exotick  Plants* 
where  they  will  add  to  the  Variety, 
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The  third  Sort  doth  grow  to  be 
a  large  woody  Shrub,  about  ten  or  , 
tN^ivc  Feet  high,  but  is  hardly  to  | 
be  train'd  up  into  a  regular  Figure,  • 
fiir  the  Branches  are  produced  fo 
hrregularly,  that  it  makes  bat  an 
inditterent  Fieure  in  a  Garden  i  but  I 
bem^  a  hardy  Shrub,  it  is  often 
pre&ved  bv  iiich  as  are  curious  in 
colle^bing  the  yarious  Sorts  of  bar* 
dy  Plants. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  plant- 
ing Cuttings,  oken  trom  the  ten- 
der Wood,  in  the  Spring  of  the 
Year,  obferving  to  water  and  (hade 
them  until  they  have  taken  Rootj 
after  which  they  muft  be  carefully 
kept  clear  from  Weeds,  which  is  ' 
all  the  Management  they  wiiJ  re- 
quire until  the  fucceeding  Spring, 
when  they  fhould  be  tranip.anted 
either  into  the  Places  were  they 
are  deiigned  to  grow,  or  into  a 
Nnriery,  where  they  may  be  train- 
ed no  another  Seafim^  though  it  is 
the  beft  Way  to  plant  rhaa  where 
they  are  to  remain,  when  they  at  \ 
taken  from  the  Bed  where  they 
were  raifed,  becauie  thefe  Plants 
are  with  Danger  removed  wheo 
they  are  grown  very  woody* 

The  befl  Time  to  remove  them 
is  in  the  Beginning  of  jfprily  juft 
before  they  flioot}  and  they  fliould 
be  placed  in  a  light  Soil  and  a 
warm  Situation,  where  they  wnll 
endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordiniry 
Winters  without  any  Shelter,  but 
in  very  fliarp  Winters  they  are  Ibnae- 
times  deftroy'd.  This  Shrub  pro- 
duces its  Flowers  in  OBobery  v/h:di 
altho'  not  very  beaut itul,  yet  are 
efteemed  bv  ibme  for  their  coming 
ib  late  in  tne  Seaibn. 
*  The  fourth  Sort  is  a  very  hesn* 
tiful  fiicculent  Plants  the  Lcatesi 
which  are  long,  thick,  and  juicy, 
are  cover'd  over  with  a  glaucous 

Flc\5r. 


Flew,  ibmewhat  like  Plums,  and 
thefc  being  broken^  do  emit  a 
ftrong  Turpentine  Odour,  vr^kh 
Jtai  oc^tBctaoA  ibme  ignamic  Per- 
ions  to  give  it  die  Name  of  SsU 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated 
hf  planttttg  Cbttings  ot  it  durine 

any  of  the  Summer  Months  (whicH 
ihodld  be  tAkcil  from  the  old  Pknts 
at  leaft  a  Fortnight  betbre  they  arii 
planted,  and  laid  in  a  dry  Place  for 
their  Wounds  to  heal  over,  orher- 
wifc  they  will  be  lubjcifl  to  rot) 
then  planted  in  Pots  ot  light,  Ian- 
dy  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  Situa- 
tion where  they  may  enjoy  the 
Morning  Sun,  oMcrving  to  rclicih 
them  with  Water,  gently,  as  the 
Earth  in  the  Pots  dries:  In  this 
Place  they  may  remain  for  eight 
or  ten  Days,  after  which  the  Pots 
ibottld  be  plunged  into  a  nuiderate 
Hdi>bed,  which  will  greatly  ^ili- 
ttte  their  tafcii^  Root :  Ahcr  they 
lie  rooted,  they  may  be  again  ex- 
fsded  to  the  open  Air,  placing 
them  amongfl  Ficoides,  Sedums^  and 
odier  cxotu  k  fucculent  Plants,  in  a 
WeU-flieker'd  Siuuation,  where  thcjr 
may  remain  till  the  Of/(>^t?r. follow- 
ing;, when  they  flioiild  be  remo- 
Ycd  into  the  Confervatory,  placing 
them  amongft  the  bclorc-mention- 
cd  lucculent  Plants  in  an  airyGlals- 
caie,  where  they  may  be  dctcnded 
troin  Froft,  but  iliould  have  as 
much  free  Air  as  poiVible  in  mild 
Weather  i  for  if  they  are  (hut  up 
too  dole  in  Winter,  or  have  the 
Addition  of  any  artificial  Heat,  the 
helwn  v^ill  decay  and  fall  ol&  and 
the  Plants  will  lofe  their  Beauty; 
trhercat  if  .  they  are  treated  in^a 
hmiier  Maimer,  aiid  have  the  A^l- 
tantage  Irf  a  dr^,  Iree  Air,  thty. 
will  appear  extream  beautitiil,  and 
£ov7er  throttflhout  the  Winter^ 
VAC,  u. 
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The  Management  of  this  PlariB 
being,  nearly  the  iame  as  moft  of 
the  f^miri  do  require,  I  (haU  not 
repeat  any  Pant  of  that  in  .thit 
Place,  but  defire  the  Header 
turn  back  to  thit  Artide  lor  aii|; 
fiurther  Ditefttoni. 

SENNA. 

The  CkMrsBirs  are ;       .  ^  . 

Tht  Flower  fir  tht  moft  part  con^ 
J^s  <f  five  Leaves,  which  are  flaeei 
orbicularly y  and  do  expand  in  Forrri 
of  a  Rofe$  the  Point al  afterwards^ 
becomes  a  ptain,  incurvedy  t^ivalvt 
Pod,  which  is  full  of  Seedsy  each  be- 
ing  feparaied  by  a  doublet  thin  Mem^ 
brane. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Senna  j  JtaiuHy  foliis  obtufi, 
C  B.  F.  Itaiiaa  i>enna  with  blunt- 
pointed.  Leaves.  ...  . 

a.  SiNNA}  Ammemmt'  Ugi^ 
f^c^fhtm,  .  Americaii  SuM  wkfi 
a  Pirim  Leaf. 

3 .  SsNN  A  $  *  jiUxdwdrhs,  five  fi^ 
Ifis  Acettis.  C.  ^.  P.  Alexandriafli 
Smm  with  ibarp-poimed  Leaves. 

The  two  fir  ft  Species  are  pre- 
ierv'd  in  fcveral  curious  Gardttis  in 
England  j  but  the  third  Sort;  wiiicli 
is  that  ufed  in  Medicine,,  fi  at  pre« 
fent  very  rare  in  this  Country.  , 

Theic  Pladts  may  be  propagated 
by  ibwirig  tlieir  Seeds  upon  a  Hot- 
bed early  in  the  Spring,  and  when 
the  Plants  arc  come  up,  they  (hould 
be  tranfplanted  mto  iniall  Pots,  fill- 
ed with  light,  frefh  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  new  Hot-bed,  ob- 
ierving  to  water  and  (hade  theni 
until  they  have  taken  Root  i  after 
which  they  flibuld  liave  Air  ^mit^ 
ted  to  them,  by  raifing  the  G1ailb> 
in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  oi^ 
the  $ea{bb,  and  the  ded  in  whiclit 
they  are  pUced  i  yen  muft  alio  oV 
ferve  to  refr^'  them  with  Water 
from  time  to  ttmt;  as  the  fimh  m 
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the  Pots  {hall  require;  and  when 
the  Roots  of  the  Plants  have  hlied 
file  Pots,  they  (hould  be  (hifted  ior 
«r  otbcr  Foes  t  ^ae  larger,  ohfSa- 
^ing  1^  take  #iF  the  Roots  which 
nt^  mmtS  ^t^^nni  theOlitfide  of 
the  Mf  of  Eahfa^  neit  the  Pot» 
and  then  ffil,  up  tlib  Pots  with  the 
§m  Mil  Earth,  and  plunge  them 
irito  the  Hot-bed  again,  giving  'cm 
Air  and  Water  in  Proportion  to 
the  Wai'mth  of  the  Sealon  and  the 
Bed  in  which  they  are  placed :  In 
this  manner  they  rnult  be  treated 
until  Autumn,  when  they  muft  be 
removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plun- 
ged into  the  Bark-bed,  v/hcre  du- 
ring the  Winter  Seafon,  they  muft 
he  carefully  prelervcd,  refrefliing 
them  with  Vs^ater  every  three  or 
four  Days,  according  as  the  Earth 
in  the  Pots^  dries.    This  Stove 
ftould  be  fc^t  above  temperate 
Heat  im  Winter,  otherwise  the 
Phata  wiH  not  live  therein.  The 
Summer  fiillowing  the  two  ffrft' 
Sfedis  will  flower  and  produce 
Seed,  but  the  third  Sort  is  an  an* 
nual  Plant,  and  rardy  perfect  its 
tieeda  in  thia  Coontfy. 

SENNA  THE  BLADDER;  vi^ 
if  Golatea. 

SENNA  THE  SCORPION;  t;|- 
it  Emeroa.  ^ 

'  SENSIBLE  FUNT;  nnii  Mi- 
ijioia. 

SERVtLLUMf  Mother  oi 
VhyoK. 

The  Ch»MBtn  are; 

M^imt  fo  wm^Mi  hard  0s  thcfe  of 
ifiymi,  k§tt  m  tutrj^ftber  ref^i^  is 
sin  ptim, 

1t\^  Sfims  are; 
1.  &Rf^YLLUM;  w^gMTii  msjm» 
ftf  fiueifureo,  C*  B.  P«  Greater 
OMnmon  MotheKof  Thjfaae  with. 


C.  B,  P.  Common  finaller  Mother 
of  Thyme. 

Sbrpyllum;  vulptrit  pre 
MmfU,  lUii  SjB,  Common  Mo- 
ther of  Thyme  with  a  laig^ 
Flower. 

4.  Serptllvm;  tUr»hm.  Ctr. 
£mac.   I^mon  Thyme.  j 

p  SERPYtLUM  }  eJore  juglanMs. 
J,  B.  Mother  of  Thynac  lineiling 
like  Wallnuts, 

6.  Sli^pylliTM}  'vulgart,  h'lrfu-^ 
turn.  Rail  Syn*  Hairy  wild  Thyme.  j 

7.  SERrvLLUMj  latrfolium^  /ttt-  | 
fittum.  C.  B,  P.   Broad-Ieav'd,  hai- 
ry, wild  Thyme. 

8.  SERpYLLUMj  vul^are,  majiUt 
pre  Mo.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  wild  1 
Thyme  with  a  white  flower.  ^ 

9.  SCRFYCLUM  j  ifulgant  atMNM^ 

Lefler  wild  Thyme  with  varic^ 
ted  Leaves. 

The  eight  firft  mentioned  Sortt 
do  grow  .wild  iqpoa  Heaths,  and  o- 
ther  large  open  Places;,  in  divcrr 
Parta  ot  En^nd,  where  in  the 
Summer  Time  when  they  are  \rt 
Flower,  they  afford  an  agreeable 
Profpeft;  and  being  trod  upon,  do  | 
emit  a  j^atcful  aromatic k  Scent. 
Their  common  Places  of  Growth 
are  upon  fmail  Hillocks,  where  the  ' 
Ground  is  dry  and  ^incultivatcd, 
where,  in  a  (hort  time,  they  pro- 
pagate themfeives  plentifully,  both 
^om  Seeds  and  by  their  trailing 
Braiche^  which  take  Roota 
their  Joiittsy  and  lo  extead  them* 
iSdvea  every  Way. 

There  are  but  two  of  theie  Sfh 
€hs  commonl/  cultivated  io  Gar-  | 
dem^  viz.  the  Umm  Thymic  ^ 
that  with  pifd  Le0v$Si  the  M 
for  its  agreeable  Scent,  and  the  o* 
ther  fof  the  Beauty  of  its  variega- 
ted Leaves  i  thclc  wcrc  forrac;.'/ 
planted  ta  cdgfi  Soidcr%  but  as 
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the^  are  very  apt  to  Ipre'ad,  Slnd 
(Jitiicult  to  prefcrvc  in  Compafs, 
lb  they  are  difufcd  at  prcfcnt  for 
tbat  Piurpoie.  . 

. ,  All  theiedo  propagate  tliemlekes 
very  faft,  by  their  trailing  Branches* 
which  ifyiht  but  Roots  from  their 
Joints  iiito  the  Earth,  and  tHi^by 
xpake  ncW  Plants;  ib  that  firom  a 
Root  of  each,,  there  may  foon  be 
a  large.  Stock  ihcreafcd.  They  may 
be  tranfplanred  cither  in  Spring  or 
Autumn,  and  love  an  open  Situa- 
tion and  a  dry  undunged  Soil,  in 
which  they  will  thrive  and  flower 
exceedingly,  and  continue  fcreral 
Years. 

SESAMUMi  Oily-grain. 

•^The  CkMrmihrs  arej  .  . 
.  The  viewers  art  frti^Kii  ,fiim 
^hi  Wings  tf  the  Ledves,  wlthiitt  0* 
tpf  Toci^Mlk  i  the  tiawer-cff  etn^ 
itf  0t§  Lesff  Svided  into  fivt  long^ 
ftndif  egments  j  the  Flower  is  of 
one  Ltaf^  m  Shape  like  thofe  of  the 
foxglove  i  the  Vcintalt  which  rifes 
I0  the  Middle  of  ths  Flower,  after- 
wards becomes  an  oblongs  fcur-cor- 
ner'd  Pod,  dizi^leJ  into  four  dijlinci 
Cells,  which  are  replete  with  ejculent 
Seeds. 

The  Species  arc  J 

\.  StsAMuMj  J.  B,  Common 
Oily-grain.  .  . 

1.  SisAMyM;  Mljtermm,  fpliis  tri* 
fdH  OirieMtdt,  femme  ebfiure,  flmk, 
Thyt.  Another  Eaftern  Oily-grain 
inrith  tri&i  Leaves  and  dark-coloured 
Scejis..  ,^ 

.  ^.  Sesamum;  OrieafaU,  irtfidum, 
Jlore  mtwe,.  Hort.  Compt.  .Eaftern 
Oily-grain  with  triiid  Jucaves  and 

^hite  Flowers. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  arc  often  pro- 
mifcuoufly  cultivated  in  the  Fields 
oF  Syria,  Egypt,  Candy,  &c.  where 
the  Inhabitants  ufc  the  ^ccds  for 
Food  i  and  of  late  Years  thcfc  Plants 
}lave  been  introduct^  in  Carolina, 


tvhere  thev  fucceed  extremely  Welt  J' 
The  Inhabitants  of  that  Country 
ni.ike  an  Oil  from  the  Seed,  which 
wQl  keep  rnanv  Years,  ^nd  not 
take  any  randd  Smell  or  Taft^ 
but  hi  two  Yea^  become*  qoiif 
mildj  ib  that  when  the  warm 
TsiAt  of  the  Seed,  which  is  m  the 
Oil  when  firft  drawn,  is  wore  ofiy 
they  u(e  it  as  Sallad-Oil,  and  fer 
all  the  Purpofes  of  Sweet-Oil. 

In  England  thcie  Plants  arc  pre* 
fcrvcd  m  Botanic k.  Gardens,  as  Cu- 
riofities:  Their  Seeds  niuft  be  fowrt 
in  the  Spring  upon  a  Hot-bed,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  muft  be  tranlplantcd  into  a 
frefti  Hot-bed  to  bring  'cm  for- 
ward ;  after  they  have  acquired  a 
tolerable  Degree  of  .Strength,  they 
Ihould  be  planted  im  Piftt  filed 
with  rkh,  light,  Tandy  SHI^  mi 
plunged  into  another  Hot-bed»  ma- 
nagmg  them  as  hath  been  direded 
for  Amaranthus'st  to  which  I  fhaU 
refer  the  Reader,  to  avoid  Repeti- 
tion. For  if  ihcfe  Plants  arc  not 
brought  forward  thus  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  Summer,  they  will 
not  produce  good  Seeds  in  thi^ 
Country;  though  after  they  have 
flowered,  if  the  Scalbn  is  tavoura- 
bie,  they  may  be  expoicd  in  i 
warm  Situation  with  other  annual 
Plants  When  the6  Plants  have 
perfeded  their  Seeds,,  they  decays 
and.qever  coatlnue  longer  thaaone 
Scaibn. 

The  Seed  of  the  firft  Sort  is 
mentioned  in  the  Lift  of  Officimd 
Sirriples  hi  the  College  Difpcnfster^ 
but  is  rarely  iifcd  irt  Medicine  iii 
Fnghnd,  From  nine  Founds  ot 
this  Seed,  which  came  from  Caro* 
Itna^  there  were  upwards  of  two 
Quarts  of  Oil  produced,  which  is' 
as  great  a  Quantity  as  hath  beea 
known  to  be  drawn  from  any  Ve-. 
gctable  whatever,  and  this  1  £up-. 
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The  <^rM0irs  art ; 


jUmtr,  confifting  of  M  Leaf,  whoft  It  luuh  an  afetslmu  Iltmer,  htn 

VffiT'JJft  «r  QHft  it  ufrightt  ^ut  inng  many  Summ  wUHk  grim  fiwf 

surf  thrn  tmrtt  i  etutfthi  Fltrntr*  tk$  Center  ef  which  rifis  the  TmtMk 

tmf  rifes  the  fihttaif  Mttended  as  it  which  afterwards  beceines  a  ¥rtUt  w 

ime  ky  fern  &thye*tt  which  after-  Tod,  which  is  plain  and  Jlefljy,  com- 

mMrds  turn  te  fo  many  ebUng  Seeds,  tain  'mg  federal  remSfh  plain  Seeds, 

fmt  up  in  s  Busk,  which  was  he-  .  We  have  but  one  Sfieiet  of  tfaif 

fire  the  Flower-cup :  To  thefe  Murkt  Plant  in  England,  viz. 

muji  be  added,  the  Flowers  growing  Siliqua  j  edulis.  C.  B.  P.  The 

in  Merles  at  the  Wings  of  the  Carob-Trcc,  er  Sc»  John'^firead^ 

Leaves,  which  are  cut  like  a  Crcjf,  vulgo, 

und  differ  from  the  other  Leaves  of  This  Tree  is  very  common  irr 

the  Fiant»  Spain,  and  in  ibme  Parts  ot  Italy, 

The  Species  are ;  as  alio  in  the  Levant,  where  it 

1.  SiDEKiTis;  hirfuta,  procumbens,  grows  in  the  Hedges,  and  pro- 
CB.P,  Hairy  trailing  Iron-worr.  duces  a  great  Quantity  of  long, 

2.  SiDERiTis  i  Alpina,  IjyffopifoUa .  flat,  brown-colour'd  Pods,  which 
C.  B,  P.  Hyflbp-kav'd  lioa-wort  are  thick,  mealy,  and  of  a  fwectiih' 
pf  the  Alpc*  Tafte :  Thele  Pods  are  mm  laasm 

3.  SiDERiTis ;  Orientalis,  phle-  eaten  by  the  poorer  Sort  of  Inltt- 
mms  ftUe*  T.  Cur.  Eaftem  Iron*  bitants,  when  they  havle  a  Scvct- 
vvort  with  a  Phlomis  Letf.  ty  of  other  Foods  hut  the/  are 

There  are  ievCTa!  other  Spedet  of  apt  to  loofen  the  BeUy,  and  caufe 

this  P]ant»  which  are  prcfcrvcd  in  Gripings  of  the  Bowels.  Thefe 

ibme  curious  Botanick  Gardens  for  Pods  are  direfted  by  tlie  College  tf 

Variety ;  but  as  they  are  Plants  of  Thyfidant  to  enter  fbme  medicitaf 

little  Beauty,  fb  they  are  icldom  Preparations,  for  which  Purpoie 

cultivated  in  other  Garden.*;.  they  are  often  brought  trom  A* 

1   All  thefe  Plants  may  be  propa-  broad. 

gated  by  Towing  their  Seeds  m  the  In  Fngland  the  Tree  is  prefer- 

Spring,  upon  a  Bed  of  frcfli  light  vcd  by  luch  as  delight  in  Ex'oticb 

Earth,  and  when  the  Plants  arc  Plants,  as  a  Curiolity :  The  Leaves 

come  up,  they  may  be  tranlplan-  do  always  continue  green,  and  being 

ted  out  into  other  Beds,  allowing  different  in  Shape  from  mod  other 

'em  a  Foot  Diftance  from  each  o-  Plants,  do  a  fiord  an  agreeable  Vari- 

thor,  obforing  to  water  them  un-  ety,  when  intcrffllx  d  with  Or«r- 

til  they  have  taken  Root,  after  ges^  Myrtles,  Sec.  in  the  Greco- 

wfaieb  they  will  require  no  farther  houfe. 

.Care,  hut  to  keqp  ^em  dear  from  Thele  Plants  are  propagated  from 

Weeds:  the  ftcond  Year  they  wtQ  Seeds,  whi6h,  when  brought  oirer 

produce  Flowers  and  Seeds,  and  frefh  in  the  Pods,  fliould  be  lowH 

ibme  of  the  Sttrts  will  perifli  fooa  in  the  Spring  upon  a  modcraia 


altera  hist  othcra  in&  Mide  feveral 
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come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
tranQ>lanted,  each  into  a  feparate 
fmall  P<>t«  filled  with  light,  rich 
Earths  uid  plunged  into  another 
inoderate  Hot-bed,  obierving  to 
water  and  (hade  'cffk  until  they  have 
taken  Root  $  after  i^ich  you  amfk 
jet  theoa  have  Air  in  proportion  to 
the  Heat  of  the  Weather.  In  j^nvf 
yoa  mud  inure  them  to  the  open 
Air  by  Degrees,  and  in  July  they 
fhould  be  removed  out  ot  tlic  Hot- 
bed, and  placed  in  a  warm  Situa- 
tion, where  they  may  remain  until 
the  Beginning  of  Ocfober,  when 
they  fliould  be  removed  into  the 
Grcen-houfe,  placing  them  where 
they  may  have  »ree  Air  in  mild 
Weather,  for  they  arc  pretty  hardy, 
and  do  require  only  to  be  (hekerd 
irom  hard  Frofts.  When  the  Plants 
liave  remained  ui  Pots  three  or  four 
Yeai:s»  ^nd  have  gotten  Strength, 
ibme  of  'em  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  Pots  in  ihe  Spring,  and  plant- 
ed into  the  fuU  Ground,  in  a  warm 
Situation,  \v4icre  they  v/ill  enduFe 
the  C6ld  of  our  ordmary  Winters 
very  well,  but  muft  have  ibme 
Shelter  in  very  hard  Weather. 

I  have  not  as  yet  leen  any 
5)f  theie  Trees  produce  Flowers, 
though  from  fomc  which  have  been 
planted  fome  Time  againrt:  Walls, 
It  is  probable  there  may  be  Flowers 
and  Fruit  in  a  tew  Years. 

• 

SIJ-IQU ASXaUM  %  The  Judas- 
Tree* 

The  ChMfg^m  arei 

mhofr  Wmgs  Mi  placed  iUwe  the 
Sfmmdmrdi  tin  Keel  is  cempoffd  of 
two  VHtlifi  thi  Vointal  which  ri/es 
w  4ife Center  of  the  Flotm-ctif^  s^nd 
is  encompajfed  with  the  Stamina,  af- 
termards  becomes  a  long  flat  Pod, 
containing  fever  <  I  kUney-jlja  fd  Seeds : 
^  wbuh  may  b$  added,  roundijb 


SI 

Lenvts  grvwmg  alternately  cn  ty$ 

The  Sfidii  ane ; 

I.  €iUQiiASTnvM;  Csf.Dmmi^ 
The  Jiida^-Treei  ^m(gf. 

a.  SiLi^VASTxoM;  Cmmdm/k. 
Tmm*  Cauda  |od8^1\ce. 

3.  SlUQUASTRUM^,  qud,  CeMtM 
Mffreftis,  mucronato  folic,  florihis  far* 
'VIS  CaroUniana.  vtetk.  Mm.  Curo- 
lina  Judas-Tree  with  pc^ited 
Leaves. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  very 
common  in  the  South  Parts  of 
trar,ccy    Italy,    and    Spain,  from 
wheiicc  it  was  formerly  brought 
into  England,  and  preierved  as  a 
Curioiky  in  Green-houles,  but  ot 
iate  Years  they  have  been  tranfplan- 
ted  iaio  the  open  Air,  where  they 
thrive  very  well,  and  produce  gre^t 
'Quantities  of  beautiful  Flowers  in 
the  Spring,  and  in  foviuntbie  Seih 
-ibns  do  perfect  their  Seeds  ex* 
treme^r  -well. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  very  cooH 
^on  ia  yiriima,  New-England,  Of 
nada,  and  moil  of  the  Northern 
Countries  of  America,  where  it  is 
called  Ked'bud ;  which  Name,  I  . 
iiippofc,  it  rccciv'd  from  the  beau- 
tiful Colour  of  its  Flower-buds, 
which  when  fully  expanded,  are 
X)f  a  loft,  purple  Colour.  Thefe 
Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Clu- 
fters  from  the  old  Wood  of  the 
Tree  j  and  being  opened  before  the 
Green  Leaves  come  out,  they  make 
a  beautiful  Appearance,  eipecially 
when  the  Trees  are  old  and  pro* 
dudive  of  Flowers  i  when  many 
times  the  large  Branches  of  the 
Tree  arc  intiroy  cover'd  with  theie 
besutitui  Flowers,  lb  as  to  afford 
as  great  Pieaiurc  as  any  ibrt  of 
flowering  Tree  whitcver.  Thcfc 
Flowers  ::rc  commonly  gather 'd  in 
America,  and  put  into  their  Sallads, 
to  which  they  add  a  (^uick^  poig- 

C  c  3  nant^ 
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fngUnJ  thry  arc  by  fome  curious 
ycrfbnsufed  for  the  fame  Purpofe. 

•The  third  Sort  was  brought 
from  CarolittMt  where  it  grows  in 
.  ihe  Woods  in  great  Plenty.  This 
differs  greatly  in  the  Shape  of  us 
Leaves  from  the  other  two  Sorts, 
and  the  Flowers  arc  much*  fnialla:. 
At  prcknt  thit  is  k&  oo<DiiKm  in 
the  JEnili/b  Gardeo^'  and  will  got 
cndm  the  Gold  of  cur  Climate  fo 
.  mD»  hdag  £ah\eGt  to  have  the 

nig  ShooU  deftroy*d  in  very 
Winters  I  and  it  the  Plants 
ire  young,  fometimea  they  will  die 
t»  the  Ground. 

Theft  Phnfs  may  be  propagated 
by  Towing  their  Seed  upon  a  Bed 
of  light  £-rth  towards  the  latter 
End  of  March  or  the  Beginning  of 
^f>r:t  Caiid  if  you  put  a  little  ho: 
Dung  under  the  Bed,  it  will  great- 
ly facilitate  the  Growth  of  the 
^dsj)  when  your  S^sare  Ibwn. 
you  (houid  fift  the  £arth  over 
them  about  lialf  as  Inch  thick ; 
9^  if  the  Seam  '^rove  wet,  it 
frill  be  proper  to  cover  the  Bed 
iivith  Mats,  to  preftrvc  it  from 
great  Rains,  which  will  burft  the 
feeds,  and  caufe  them  to  rot. 

When  tlic  Plant arc  -come  up, 
they  fliould  be  carefully  clear'd  from 
\Vccds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather 
mufl  be  now  and  then  refrefli'd 
with  Water,  which  will  greatly 
promote  their  Growth.  The  Win- 
ter following,  if*  the  Weather  be 
trery'co!d»  it  will  be  proper  to 
Meier  the  Plants*  l^covaing  theni' 
dther  with  Mats  or  dry  Straw  in 
tnrd  FrbftSv  but  they  inould  con- 
'  teitly  be  opened  in  mild  Weather, 
otherwife  they  l¥iU  groiy  ipouldy. 
and  decay. 

About  the  Beginning  of  ^'^fril 
you  fhould  prepare  a  Spot  of  good 
ftcQa  Grounds  to  traaib lane  tiieie 

1. 
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out  (for  the  bcil  Seaitbn  to  reri^tofe 
them  is  jufl  before  they  begin'  tq 
fhooti)  then  you  fhould  carefully 
take  up  the  Plants,  being  mindfij 
not  to  break  their  Roots,  and  plant 
'cm  in  the  frcfli  Ground  as  loon  as 
poflibic,  becauic  if  their  Roots  are 
dried  by  the  Air,  it  will  greatly 
prejudice  them.  -  * 

The  Piibmce  thefe  fhorid  be 
planted  mult  be  proportionable  to 
the  Time  they  are  to  remain  before] 
they  are  again  tranfplamed ;  bnc 
cbromonly  they  are  planted  twt^ 
Feet,  ^ow  from  Row,  and  a  Foot 
afunder  in  the  Rows,  which  is  ful! 
Room  enough  for  them  to  grow 
two  or  three  Years,  by  which 
Time  they  fl^.ould  be  tranfplanted 
where  they  Lire  dcfign'd  to  remain"; 
for  if  they  are  too  old  when  re- 
mov'd,  they  llMom  fuccccd  lb  wclT 
aj  younger  Plants. 

The  Ground  between  the  Plants 
(hpuld  be  caielttlly  kept  clean  from' 
Weeds  in  Summer,  and  in  the 
Spring  ihould  be  well  du^  16'  loo- 
icn  VkC  Earth,  that  their  Roo^ 
may  better  extend  thcmfelvcs  eve- 
ry Way:  You  (hould  alio  at  tiai 
Seaibn  prune  off  all  Arong  iide 
Branches  (cfpecially  if  you'  iutcpd 
to   train   them   up   for  Standard 
Trees)  that   their  Top  Branches 
may  npt  be  check'd  by  their  Side 
Shoots,  which  do  often  atrradi:  the 
grcateft  Part  of  the  Nourifhment 
from  the  Roots  i  and  if  their  Stems 
are  crooked,  you  muff  place  a  (ht>ng 
Stake  down  by  the       of  ta/ch 
Pbnn  apd  fallen  t^e  Ste«ti  to  it 
teveral  Places*  fii  as  tp  rctikr  m 
grait,  which  Dird^ion  it  will  ibon' 
take  as  it  gr^s  larger,  and  thew-* 
by  the  Plants'will  be  render\d  bean- 
titui. 

When  they  have  rcmnin'd  in  this 

NufllTV  three  or  four  Years*  ihe^  i 
ihould  ti^  iraaipiaotc^  in  the  Spriqj^ 
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mbet€t  they  w  defijn'd  to  remfuot 
wilich  may  be  in  WUerncfs  Qgar- 
am  among  otbcx  flowering  Trees, 
«bieryin£«o  place  them  with  Trees 
oC  the  umc  .Growd^  ib  as  they 
laay  not  be  over-hung,  which  is 
a  great  Prejudice  to  of 
Plants. 

The  ufual  Height  to  which  thcfe 
Trees  grow  with  us,  is  from  twelve 
to  tv/enty  Feet,  according  to  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  Soili  tho*  I  don't 
remember  ever  to  fee  any  of  them 
exceed  that  Growth,  where  they 
iiavc  enjoy'd  the  ereateft  Advan- 
tages, aor  do  I  bdieve  the  Csro- 
Mns  Son  will  arrive  to  near  ^ 
Height. 

SlUAfli  Mudard. 
The  ChturaHers  are; 

The  Fiffwer  conjifis  tf  fufr  Leaves, 
mhlch  are  placed  in  Form  if  a  Crofs^ 
cut  of  whofe  Flower-cup  rifes  the 
^o'mtalt  which  afterwards  becomes 
n  Fruit  or  Vod,  divided  into  two 
Cells  by  an  intermediate  Tart i: ion, 
fo  which  the  Valves  adhere  on  both 
Sides,  and  are  filled  with  roundifh 
Seeds  ,  thefc  Pods  generMly  Hid  in  a 
fitngous  Horn^  tmtaining  the  Hke 
Seeds,  To  theft  Marks  mufi  ^  addid 
Mid  hunmg  Tap  peculm  u 

SpHtis  are^ 
.    1.  SiNAPi}  fiUqMs^  Uttftfeula  gla- 
if0,  ^fuma  rtifoy  five  vulgare.  J,B. 
jpommiia  er  Red  Muftard. 

1.  Sin  API  5  hortenfe,  famine  albo. 
P«  Garden  or  White  Mudard. 
'    3.  SiNAFM  JntUcum,  laciiicz  folio, 
Tar.  Bat.  India^j  Milliard,  with  a 
ixttuce  Leaf. 

There  anc  fcveral  other  Stectes  of 
this  Plant,  which  arc  pre&rv'd  in 
curious  Botanick  Gardens  for  Va- 
riety i  but  as  they  are  not  m  ufe. 
nor  have  any  thing  valuable  to  re- 
^xBtnend  lem,  I  Sttll  not  enume- 
xatcdiem  hcUtf 
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The  firft  Sort  is  very  comm»4 
in  the     ^      in  OmMgiJhm^ 

and  vn  many  other  Places  whcrt 
the  ],4md  has  been  flooded  with 
Water  for  many  Years  i  but  upon 
being  drain'd,  this  Plant  comes  up 
in  a  mod  plenteous  Manner,  which 
has  given  Occalion  for  fome  Pcrfbns 
to  imagine  that  it  wasproduc'd  Ipon- 
taneouily  without  Seeds  i  but  the 
contrary  of  this  has  been  full/ 
prov'd  by  fevend  kacned  Geatlemen, 
and  therefore  wguki  be  needlefi  to 
repeat  here^  for  the  Reafim  wl^ 
thefe  Seeds  d^  remain  good  for  I0 
many  Years,  when  cover'd  with 
Water,  is,  bcQcauie  they  abound 
with  fo  ibarp  an  Oil,  that  it  pre- 
vents the  Water  from  pervading  its 
llody,  and  being  kept  from  the  Air* 
is  prcfervM  from  Corruption. 

This  Sort  \s  alfo  cultivat(^  in 
Gardens  and  -Fields,  in  divers  Parts 
of  England^  for  the  Sake  of  its 
Seeds.  The  Method  cultivating 
this  Plant,  is  to  fow  the  Seeds 
upon  an  moea  £pot  Gro(in4 
(which  hath  been  well  dug  or 
plough'd)  in  the'  Spring,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  (houtd 
be  hoed>  in  order  to  deftroy  thf 
Weeds,  as  alfo  to  cut  out  the  Plants 
where  they  are  too  thick,  leaving 
them  about  ten  Inches  afundcr  (for 
when  they  arc  left  too  thick,  they 
draw  up  weak,  and  the  Seeds  are 
never  lb  large  iKid  well  nourilVd); 
and  if  the  Weeds  fliould  grow 
again  before  the  Pjantk  have  gotten 
Strength  enough  to  bear  them  down, 
thej  muftbe  hoed  a  focond  Timet 
ate  which  they  will  require  no 
fivther  Care  until  the  Seeds  ace 
ffipe,  when  the  Haiilm  foould 
cut  down,  and  fpread  upon  this 
Ground  to  dry,  and  then  the  Seeds 
may  be  threfii'd  out. 

The  icfond  Sort  is  chiefly  eii?- 
(tvarcd  in  Gardens  for  aSalUdllcrb 
C  c  4    '  in 
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fo  th«  Winter  Scafon.  The  Seeds 
of  this  arc  cqmiponly  fown  very 
thick  ip  Drills,  either  upon  a  warrn 
pordcr,  or  in  yery  cbid  Weather 
upon  a  Hot-bed  with  Crejfes  and 
other  fmall  Sallad  Herbs,  which 
arc  commonly  fit  for  Ulc  in  three 
Weeks  or  a  Month  from  lowing  j 
for  if  they  are  large,  they  arc  roo 
ftrong  to  put  into  Saljads*  In  order 
.  to  iare  Seeds  o(  this  Plant;  a 
Spot  of  'Qrefend'  rtuft  be  Ibwn 
with  it  in  the  Sprine>  which  ihould 
\t  manag'd  in  the  hmt  Manner  as 
the  former. 

The  third  Sort  mvf  alio  be  ufed 
in  Sallad  s  when  it  is  very  young,  at 
which  Tipf^c  it  ha^;  no  difagreeable 
Tafte  i  but  as  it  grows  large,  fo 
its  Strength  incrcafcs,  and  a  certain 
Bittcrndls,  which  renders  it  very 
5ilagrccable,  This  is  very  hardy, 
and  when  allow'd  fufricicnt  Room, 
will  fpread  very  far,  an4  produce 
large  Leaves.  " '      "      *  • 

The  Seed^  of  the  firft  two  Species 
ire  ordered  f^tr  ftkdicinal  Ufe;  but 
the  third  Sort  ijf  fddom  qdtivatcd 
lor  U^in'j^^W.  ' 
SINAPISTROM. 

The  dfMra^iers  are ; 
Tfjt  Flower  conjifts  of  four  Leaves, 
^buhari  plac'd  in  Form  of  a  Cro/s, 
itU  are  ere^ed\  under  thefe  Petals 
mre  fUc'dJix  Stamina,  which  occupy 
the  umfcr  Part  of  the  Flower  ;  'oat  of 
•ithofe  Flower-cup  rifes  the  PointaU 
which  afterwards  becomes  a  Cylin-' 
drical  i  cJ,  with  two   Valves^  aj}fl 
Jiil'd  with  roundiJJj  Seeds ^    '  • 
The  Species  are }  * 
I.  /.IN  An  STRUM  J  Indifum  penta- 
pb/ll:mi  fore  cameo  minus  ndn  /pi- 
mfaml  H.  £.  Indian  five-lcav*d 
pijlrim,  witha  fle{h-colour*d  Flower» 
and  kiot  prickly. 

a.  StNf  ristftUM  i  JS^mcum* 
hiftaflylliifih  flere  earned  maps  Jpi- 
n^arn.  h:L,  Greater  prickly  jlcvth* 
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leavM  iEgyptian  Sinapijlrum^  wkh  i 
a  Flcfh- colour 'd  Flower. 

^  SiNATiSTRUM  \  ZeyUnicum,  tri- 
phylium  ^  pent  apl A- 1 1  urn,  'vifcofufn^ 
fiore  flavo.  Hoerh.  Three  and  hvfr 
icav'd  viicous  Sinapiftrumy  from 
Cf^/m,  with  a  yellow  Flower.  i 

Th^  firft  and  ficond  Sorts  ax 
▼ery  conrmon  In  jMuskM,  Smbu' 
des,  and  other  war  Ai  Gawmiti  fo 
the  mft-'Indiiei  bat  the  thkd  Sort 
I  received  firbnt  DrCBocfil&MMm.ivho 
had  it  from  Ceylon,'  with  'many 
other  curious  Seeds. 

Thcjfe  Plants  are  prcfcrv*d  as  Cu- 
riofities,  by  thofe  who  dd iglit  ill 
Botinick  Studies}  but  as  they  are 
not  very  beautiful,  nor  of  aiiv  gre:^: 
Ule,  fo  they  are  rarely  cultivated  in 
other  Gardens.   They  arc  a'l  annu:! 
Plants,  which  periili  loun  alter  thrr 
Seeds  afe  ripe ;    and   in  EngUrd 
mufl  be  rais  d  m  a  Hot-bed  in  the 
Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  have 
acquiiVl  Strength,  they  ihouid  be 
planted  into  n>ts,  and -manag'd  ts 
hath  been  dureOed  ibr  the'AiMi^  j 
Balfamiaes,  to  which  Article  tiie  ' 
R^er  is  defirM  to  turn,  to  avoid 
Repetition.  In  ftdy  tbefe  Pisots  i 
may  he  plac'd'  in  the  open  Air»  It  ' 
winch  Time  they  will  flower,  aol 
in  September  their  Seeds  will  ripea, 
v/hcn  they  fhuuld  be  gathcr*d,  lod  ' 
preicrv'd  in  their  Pods  until*  tbc 
Scafon  for  fbwing  them. 
SISARUMi  Skirrct. 

The  characters  are  ; 
Jt  produces  its  FioWiirs  in,  an  Umh^ 
which  confijl  of  fa-vcrai.  Leaves  pbc  J 
circularly f  and  expand  m  Fo.  -  0(4 
Rofe  i  the  Empalement  aftervn  '' 
beeemet  a-  IPrmt,  cdmpros'a  of  tvt 
mrrw  Seedsi  that  sn  gihhous  md 
fiarrd0'd  *en  one'  Sifie,  imt  fUm  « 
ihe  ether :  To  thfe  Marks  med  k 
sddedi  that  the  Bms  are  fhaf:d  im 
long  Tumifs,  apd  are  j/ua'd  tie  m 
Head.  .  • 
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We  have  but  one-  Species  of  this  When  their  Leaves  are  dccayVf; 

Plant,  o/iz,.  their  Roots  may  be  taken  up  tor 

SiSARUMi  GmMmrum.  C.  J3«  P.  Ufc  i  but  this  (hould  be  done  only 

^ikirretfi.  as  they  arc  wanted,  for  if  they  are 

This  is  one  of  the  wholefomeft  kept  long  above  Ground  they  will 

and  moft  nourifhing  Roots  that  is  be   good  tor  little.    The  Leaves 

cultivated  in  Gardens,  and  yet  it  is  commonly  decay  in  O&o6er,  fo  that 

at  prelent  very  rare  to  meet  with  from  that  Time  till  the  Middle  of 

in  the  Gardens  near  Lsff^ :  What  Mi^rch,  when  they  bqgin  to  (hoot 

may  have  been  the  Cauie  of  its  not  min,  they  are  In  9nm  but  after 

hdag  more  commonly  cultivated,  they  have  fhot  forth  green  Leaves* 

i  cM't  toMgme^  fince  there  are  the  Roots  become  flick^,  'and  are 

many  Kitdm  Gardens  which  aie  not  ib  good.  ^ 

proper  for  thb  Pfant.  The  Method  of  propagating  tliis 

•  It  mtj  be  propagated  two  Wiiys,  Plant  from  Off-iets  is  as  folloWsIP^'^^ 

either  by  lowing  the  Seeds,  .About  the  latter  End  of  IBebrnkry 

or  planting  tho  Slips:  The  former  or  Beghining  of  March,  you  ihbuld 

Method  is  what  I  would  chieHy  dig  a  moi(t  rich  Spot  of  Ground, 

recommend,  becaufc   the    Roots  in  Size  proportionable  to  the  Quan- 

which  come  from  Seeds  are  much  tity  of  P'lnrs  intended    then  you 

larger  than  thofc  produced  from  lliould  caretully  dig  up  the  old 

Otf-lcts,  and  are  much  tenderer.  Roots,  from  which  you  fhould  (lip 

The  Scalbn  for  fowmg  the  Seed  is  off  all  the  OfF-fcts,  prelerving  their 

in  the  latter  End  ot  Yebrmry,  and  Buds  on  the  Crown  of  each  intirej 

upon  a  moift,  rich  Soil,  which  after  this  you  fhould  open  a  Drill 

{hould  be  v^rcU  dug  and  ioofcn'd,  crofs  the  Spot  of  Ground  with  a 

and  being  laid  level,  the  Seeds  (hould  Spade,  in  a  ftrait  Line,  aoout  eight 

be  ibvEU  thereon,  aikl  then  trod  in,  or  nine  Inches  deep,  into  wmch 

after  the  conmmo  Method  of  ibw-  you  (hould  plaoe  the  0£F«lets,  about 

ing  BjuU/hes,  raking  the  Ground  fix  Inches  apart,  as  *  upright  as 

met  them  fmooth.  poiliblc}  then  fill  the  Drill  up  agam 

In  jtfHl  the  Plants  will  come  with  the  Earth  which  came  ontof 

np,  at  which  Time  the  Ground  it,  and  at  a  Foot  Difiance  torn 

ilhookl  be  hoed  over  (as  is  pra6fis'd  the  fir  ft  make  another  Trench,  lay- 

fyf  CMrr^i)  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  ing  the  edicts  therein,  as  before, 

end  to  cot  out  the  Plants  where  aiiS  ib  continue  the  Drills  at  a  Foot 

they  are  too  dole,  leaving  them  Diftancc,  through  the  whole  Spot 

the  firft  hoeing  about  three  Inches  of  Ground  ;  and  if  the  Scalbn  fl^ould 

afundcrj  but  at  the  fecond  hocnig,  prove  very  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to 

which  fliQuld  be  perform'd  about  water  them  until  they  have  taken 

a  Month  after  the  firft,  they  (hould  Root  in  the  Ground  i  after  which 

be  cut  out  to  fix  Inches  apart  '»t  they  will  require  no  other  Care, 

leaft,  obferv ing  to  cut  down  all  the  but  to  keep  the  Weeds  conftnntly 

"VVccds  i  and  durnig  the  Summer  deftroy 'd  as  they  arc  pruoiuc'd,  in 

Scafun,  the  Weeds  (hould  be  diii-  the  Manner  before  diredfcd  for  the 

gently  hoed  down  as  faft  as  they  ai€  iecdiing  Plants,  and  when  their 

produced,  tor  if  the(e  Plants  are  Leaves  decay,  thev  Will  be  fit  ftir 

Hifled  by  Weeds,  O'c.  they  ieidom  Uie,  as  before  i  out  after  any  of 

come  to  good«  t^if  ^qoc^  ^a?e.  fj^itd,  they  are 

fticky. 
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l^icky,  and  good  for  nothing,  fo  they  >clmiH  wand  the  Stems  of 

that  they  (SoM  never  be  more  Trees  and  Shrubs  to  fupport  them- 

dian  one  Year  old.  fdyts^  ^  their  Branch^  are  very 

SISYMBRIUM  AQUKJlCUh^i  wok  M  tntUog,  tad  if  not  fiip- 

^WftevCrvlfc  pqrtcdl,  do  lie  upon  the  Gmnd. 

«ai  Foods  oT.ftuiding  Wfter  near  GwdeM  of  ibdi  n  m  cvioos  ii| 

XmAi^  Md  it  gadiered  for  SaUads  Botany  for  their  VMety^^bot  dm 

in  the  Spring,  being  by  many  Ber-  is  no  great  ]|a«l)r  or  Uie  in  diem, 
ions  greatly  efteemed  for  that  Pur-       that  they  in  iiiii  uiij  i  itnii—V| 

pofe.    This  is  rarcljf  cultivated  in  cultivated  io  other  Gardens. 
Gardens,  for  when,  it  is  planted  in      They  are  oioft  of  them  fati^ 

the  Ground,  it  never  thrives  fo  well  enough  to  endure  the  Cold  of  our 

^  in  Water  i  but  whoever  hath  a  Climate,  if  planted  in  a  light  Soil, 

•^ynind  to  propagate  it,  may  get  fome  a^d  under  the  Shelter  of  Trees, 

Plants  early  in  the  Spring,  out  of  where  they  delight  to  grow:  They 

the  Ditches,  and  plant   cm  in  a  may  be  calily  propagated  by  Oft- 

noid  Soil,  where  they  wtll  thrive  iets  taken  from  the  oid  Roots  in 

tolerably  well.  Jjdarch,  juft  before  they  begin  to 

SMALLAGE;  *vule  Apium.  (hoot,  and  tranfplantcd  where  they 

SMILAX  i  Rough  Bind-wecd.  are  to  remain,  where,  if  it  be  in 

The  CharnHers  are ;  a  good  Soil,  they  will  flower  very 

Ibt  Flower  confifts  rf  JrvntA  'Wdl,  hot  they  IHdom  produce  Fruit 

tdmmti  whkb  mn  fttM  OHmlMrfy^  in  tbitCoontiy. 
sni  mefmul'i»  l$rm  tfm  R§fr^  wkifk     Bot  at  the  Seedc  ese  olboi 

Jimtm  nfttrmrJs  hamm  #  Awf,  bmght  Into  fi^M^  fiithef  ouf 

itr  fif$  rpmuli/h  Berfy,  4mitlMnf  he^wn  lnVott  of  UghtriclicaRhi 

Mgi-Jhafd  Sitdt.  and  fistt^d  in  a  tedy  Siontni  m 

.    The  Sfieks  are4  Somowr  \  but  in  Winter  they  m\A 

I.  SmilaX)  ^fpera,  fritclu  fHierUe.  he  remov'd  info  Shelter,  oblerving 

C.  B.  P.   Rough  fiiodweed,  with  always  to  keep  the  Earth  matSt, 

a  red  Fruit.  and  the  fbllowingSpritig  the  Plants 

1.  Smilax  ;  vitieulh,  Mfperis,  film  will  conic  up,  when  the  Pots  fhould 

longist  anguftis,  mucronath  Uvibus  be  again  remov'd  into  the  Shade, 

auricuUs   ad  bafim   rotundhribHs.  and  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  wata* 

Fluk.  Phyt.  Rough  Bindweed, with  ing  them   in  dry  Weather;  and 

long,    narrow  -  pointed,    fmooth  the  Sprinp^  following  they  may  be 

leaves,  having  louad  Ears  at  the  tranlplanted  where  they  are  u\ 

Bafc.  remain. 
'  5.  Smilax;  v'uicstlh  a{l>erh,  Tir-      SMYRNIUM;  Alexanders. 
giniana,  folio  heJeraceo  Itv'h  Zarxjt  The  CharaBerj  arc  j  • 

9o6Urffima  nokk.  H*tk,  Fhyt.  Rough      The  Fhwers  are  produced mWrnhtu 

Virginian  Bindweed^  with  a  finocmi  eonfijiin^  rf  feveriu  Lemm,  wkm 

ivy  Lea^  cemmoaly  catt'd  Zarxjh^  art  piseid  €r^imU^,  emd  e$epmidiB 

fttriils.  '  Form     *  K^r  tbefe  reji  upon  tim 

'  Therearelcmralotler  Jj^tfipf  of  EmpMUmtietf  «*U  e^urwmdit  i»* 

this  Phtot,  which  grow  wild  in  emei  em  mlmfi  gUbtdMP  mmk,  mm 

Vhrffd»^  CMroUna,  and  other  Partt  f^*d  ef  tm  pmty  thick  Setdh  film 

cfutmmMf  in  the  Wood^-  whefe  times  fiafd  Uh  s  Qf^fim,  j^mmm 
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Hlii/  fiyftah'd  M  ane  sUe*  and  fUmQU  will  draw  them  up  (lender,  and 

the  other.  render  them  good  for  little.  In 

The  Sfede^  arc  j  lebmary  following  the  Plants  wili 

1.  SMYRNiuMi  24asth,  Common  ftioot  up  again  vigqrou fly,  at  which 

iUescandcrs.  Time  the  Earth  muft  be  drawn  up 

,2,  SiAYKWiA-y  percgr mum,  rotun4lo  to  each  PJant  tq  blanch 'cm  j  and 

folic.  C.  B.  P.  Foreign  Alocanders,  in  three  Weeks  after,  they  will  be 

y/ith  a  round  Leaf.  fit  fiw  Vfk,  when  thejr  may  be  dug 

Smyrniujaj  feregr'mumy  foUp  lip,  and' the  white  tirt  prderredU 

§blmgQ,  C*  &  P.  Foreign  Akxan^  whicb  may  be  itew'd^  and  eaten 

ders,  with,  an  oblong  Leaf.  as  S$lltry^ 

S     StrMwhich  SNEEZ-WORT,  ./^  Ptar,>ica. 

is  iat  ordered  by  the  College  for  SNOW-DRQP  j  vUe  NarciiR|p 
Medicinal  Ufc)  grows  wild  in  diver?  ^  Leucojum. 

Parts  oF  EnglMd,  and  at  prefent  is  SOLANUM  j  Nightfliade, 

Iddom  cultivated  in  Gardens  i  tho'  The  CharaHers  arc ; 

formerly  it  was  greatly  ufed  in  the  Tloe  Flower  conjlfts  of  one  Leaf, 

kitchen,  before  6 tilery  was  lb  mucli  v>hick  is  divided  into  five  L'arts,  And 

cultivated,  which  hath  taken  Place  expands  in  Form  of  a  Stars  from 

of  Alexanders  in  moil  Peoples  Opi-  the  Flower-cup  rijes    the  Pointid, 

nion.  The  other  Sorts  arp  preferv'd  which  afterwards  becomet  a  round 

in  iotanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  or  oval  joft  fucculent  Fruity  conUkin^ 

but  may  cither  of  them  be  culti-  many  flat  Seeds  in  each, 

vated  for  the  Ufc  of  the  Ki^chcjii,  The  SpecUs  arcj 

The  iecond  Sort  is  much  preferabie  i.  Solamum  i  cfficiiur$t$n9  SibAt 

to  the  hrft  fpr  blanchipg,  as  I  luive  nigricM^mi   C  M,  P.  Gommofi 

try  a,  and  will  he't«i^ci^  an4  not  Nig^htfinde  of  the  Shops,  with  bladj 

qttite  ib  ftro^.  \  Fruit. 

iM         Amti  may  he  propa^^  a.  Solakom  s  tffiaamn9K 

ptttA  by  'ibwiitt;  thek  Seeds  upon  puniceis.  C.    ?•  Nightibade,  with 

2i  open  Spet  of  Ground  in^M^i^i  fed  Fruit. 

fi^  Ibonaa  they  are  ripe i  for  if  tbey  3.  Solanum  ;  effeinarumy  acinU 

axe  preiere^  till  Spring,  tbc^  often  luttis^  C.  B,      JNifthtihadcb  witii 

nufcirry,  or  at  Icaft  do  not  come  yellow  Fruit, 

upumii  the  iecond  Year  5  whereas  4.  Solanumj  fcandens,  feu  BuU 

thofe  (b^n  in  Autumn,  do  rarely  camara,  C,  B.  P.  Perennial  climb- 

M  of  coming  up  foon  after  C/7ri/?-  inc;  Nighrfliadc,  cotnnml^  ctUlig4$ 

inas,  and  will  make  much  iUpnger  Bitterfwcct. 

f*kmts  than  the  other. "  S-  Solakum  ;  fcandens,  feu  DuU 

'In  the  Spring  thcie  Plants  fliould  camara,  flore  aUo,  C  B,  P.  Pcrcn- 

be  hbcd  out,  lo  as  to  leave  them  nial  climbing  Night ihadc,  with  a' 

ten  Inches  or  a  Foot  a^art  each  white  Flower. 

\Vayj  and  during  the  following  6.  SoLAi>!UMi  fc.mdens^  fhliis 

Summcr  they  muft  be  conftantly  riegatis,  H,R,?ar.  Perennial  climb- 

cletr'd  from  Weeds,  whick  if  per-  ing  Nigl^tQvide^  ViiSh  variegaccd 

x^ted  to  grow  amoog|(l  tfaemt  i^cs»    .     \  • 
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SoLANUM  ;  ffutUofum,  hAcA" 
fmnmrn  C.  B.  P.  Shrubby  Berry- 
bearing  Nightlhade,  comminljaUL% 
Amomum  Plinii. 

8.  SoLANUM  ;  Guineenfe,  frucfu 
ntagno  inftar  Ccrxji  nigerrimo  um^ 
Sellato.  Boerh  Ind.  Nighrfhade 
from  Guiney,  wirh  large  Fruir, 
Tcfcmbling  Black  Gljcrries,  which 
grow  in  an  Umbel. 

9.  SoLANUMi  fpintferumj  frutef- 
€fns^  fpinis  ignds  jtmnruMmuM.  FM, 
Ffyt,  Shnibbir  and  Thorny  Ame- 
rican Nightihade»  with  Fire-colour'd 
Thorns. 

TO.  SoLAMQM ;  /^Jkm,  nuueum 
$9rmm^mh  Bocc,  Rmt*  Flant, 
Thorny  Night  fliadc,  very  nroch 
covered  with  a  Wod  or  Down. 

tl.  SoLANUM;  Jtmmeanum/fft' 
wojum,  foli'is  MehngetiA,  fruiiu  mam- 

mofo.  D.  Lig.  Toum.  Thc)rny  Ame- 
rican Nightfhadc,  with  Leave?  lijce 
thofc  of  Mad  Apple,  and  a  Fruit 
i^up'd  like  an  inverted  Pear,  rom- 
mmly  cali'd  in  Barbados  Batchciors 
Fear. 

12.  SoLANUM  i  pomifertimj  fru- 
tefcensy  Africanum,  fpmofttm  ftigrU 
0»as  jbre  boraginis,  filHs  frofunJe 
HdnUth.  H.  L.  Shrubby  African 
Apple -bearing  Nightfliade,  with 
hbek  Thorns,  a  Flower  like  Borage, 
and  deeply  jagged  Leaves,  commonly 
tMd  Pomutn  Aniorir.. 

i^.  SoLANUMi  tuberojkm^  nfm' 
ientum.  C.B.F.  Potatoes. 

14.  SoLAHUM  i  tuberofi^my  tfru- 
UntHmtforealh.  H.BUPar,  White 
Potatoes, 

There  are  fevcral  other  Species  of 
this  Plant,  which  are  prcicrv'd  in 
Ibme  curioas  Botanick  Garden*;  for 
Variety ;  but  thole  here  mrnriunM 
beinq;  the  moll  valuable  Sorts  I  have 
oblcrv  d  in  the  Efj^lijh  Gardens,  i 
fliall  not  enumerate  the  others. 

The  ^rft  Sort  is  now-  very  com- 
luoa  upon  Dungiiili^)  and  on  rich 
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cnltivfttcd  Soils  in  many  Parts  of 
England,  where  it  often  becpmest 
troublcfpm^j  Weed.  This  is  the  Sort 
which  the  College  of  Phyficiim 
have  dircdicd  to  be  ufed  in  Medi- 
cine, under  the  Title  of  SoUnum 
hortenfe.  The  fecond  and  third 
Sjcrrts  are  very  near  to  the  firft, 
diffcri-ng  from  it  in  the  Colour  of 
their  Fruits,  and  the  Plants  being 
woolly.  The  eighth  Sort  produces 
much  brger  Fruit  than  cither  of 
the  former,  and  the  Plants  grow 
proportionahly  larger. 

All  theie  &rts  ikv  annial  Plants 
which  may  be  propagated  by  iow- 
ing  their  Seeds  in  March  opoa  a 
Bed  of  light,  rich  Earth,  in  a  warm 
Situation  j  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  fhpuld  be  tranfplanted 
out  into  frelh  Beds  of  rich  £arthk 
at  al  eyut  fix  Inches  Diftance,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  atid  (hade  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  as  a]  To 
to  keep  them  clear  trom  Weed?, 
and  in  very  dry  Weather  they  fhouid 
be  often  rehci^^i'd  with  Water:  In 
thefc  Beds  they  may  remain  until 
they  have  grown  fo  large  as  to 
meet  each  other,  when  they  may 
be  taken  up,  with  a  good  Ml  ^ 
Earth  to  each  Mast,  and  planted 
where  they  are  to  remaui,  ohlenruf 
to  aUow  *em  at  leaft  two  Feet  D>» 
ftance,  other  wife  they  will  fprcad 
over  each  other,  or  any  other  Piann 
which  grow  near  them.  ThisCaic 
may  be  taken  with  a  few  Plants  of 
the  red  and  yellow  -  berry'd  ari 
G'«;/rf  v  Sorts  for  the  Sake  of  Variety, 
but  me  common  Sort,  if  permitted 
to  fcattcr  its  Seeds,  will  come 
in  Plenty  without  any  Care. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  ciimbk^ 
woody  Plant,  which  grows  in  the 
Hedges  in  divers  Part^  of  L..::^:Jy 
and  IS  by  {bme  planted  in  G-iaciii 
to  cover  Arbours  or  (had y  WaUs  ia 
Lmdouj  and  other  ck>rc  i\acc5,«Btac 
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^ew  other  Plants  will  thriire.  This  CdA,  obicrving  frequently  to  watevi 

Phot  is  alio  ufed  in  Medicine  for  them. 

fome  particular  Preparations  j  but  When  the  Plants  have  acquirVt' 
the  Hcrb-fo!ks  in  the  Markets  do  Strength,  and  the  Scafbn  become^ 
often  ieH  this  inftead  of  the  Garden  favourable,  you  mud  inure  them 
mghtjJjAdey  which  is  a  cooling  Plant,  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  Degrees* 
and  this  a  hot,  acrid  one,  which  to  which  they  fhould  be  fully  ex- 
renders  it  contrary  to  the  Intention  pos*d  mjiinei  when  alio  they  Ihould 
ofthc  Ointment,  wherein  A7^/7///;/»ip  be  taken  up,  with  a  Ball  of  Eartli 
is  one  of  the  Ingredients.  to  the  Root  of  each  Plant,  and  plac'd 

The  Sort  with  white  Flowers  is  ieparatcly  in  Pots  fili'd  with  rich 

a  Variety  of  the  former,  as  is  alfo  Earth,  which  mufl:  he  let  in  a  fliady 

that  with  variegated  Leaves,  both  Situation,  and  frequently  water'd 

\^hich  are  prcfcrv'd  by  thofe  who  until  they  have  taken  Root  i  after 

ate  Tcry  curious  in  collcd:ing  the  which  they  may  be  remov'd  into  a 

various  Kinds  of  Plants.  more  o^  Expofurc,  and  placed 

Thele  may  be  eafily  propagated  amongd  other  Eiotick  Plants  ^  but 

by  laying  down  their  Branches,  or  they  do  require  a  great  Plenty  of 

by  planting  their  Cuttings  in  the  Water  in  dry  Weather,  without 

S^ing  upon  a  moift  Soil,  where  which  they  ieldom  produce  muck 

they  will  foon  take  Root,  and  ttiay  Fruit. 

aftorwards  be  tranijplanted  where  ^  In  Winter  they  muft  be  remov'd 

they  are  to  remain.  Into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed 

The  Amomum  Plmii  is  propa-  in  the  coldeft  Part  of  the  Houi^ 

gated  in  great  Plenty  for  the  Beauty  where  they  may  hate  as  much  free 

of  its  krge  red  Fruit,  which   is  Air  as  poliible  in  mild  Weather, 

always  ripe  m  Winter,  to  that  when  being  fo  hardy  as  many  times  to 

the  Trees  haVc  Plenty  of  Fruit,  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary 

they  make  a  very  handlbme  Ap-  Waiters  abroad,  when  phnted  in  % 

pearance  in  a  Green-houfc,  when  warm  Situation,  fo  that  they  only 

mtermix'd  with  Orangey  Mjrtle  2nd  require  to  be  flickered  from  fcverc 

other  Exotick  Trees.  Frolt. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  bv\  Thefe  Plants  (hould  l)c  annually 
rowing  its  Seeds  in  a  Pot  of  rich'  fhifccd  about  the  latter  End  ot^;>;7/. 

Earth  in  the  Spring,  placing  it  upon  when  their  Roots  (hould  be  pared 

a  moderate  Hot*bed,  which  wiU  round,  cutting  off  all  the  mould/ 

greatly  facilitate  the  Growth  ot  the  Fibred  which  were  next  the  Pot^ 

Scclk:  The  Earth  in  the  Pot  (hould  and  tie  Pots  fiil'd  up  with  fireih^ 

Be  freqnently  water'd,  for  if  it  is  rich  Earth,  which  wjU  flrengthea 

kept  too  dry  the  Seeds  will  not  their  Flowers,  and  caufe  them  to 

grow.    When  the  Plants  arc  come  produce  Plenty  of  Fruit,  which,  as 

np,  yoti  fhould  make  a  gentle  Hot-  1  laid  before,  ripens  in  Winter,  and 

bed,  which  muft  be  cover'd  with  bemg  ot  the  Shape  and  Size  of 

rich  Earth  about  fix  Inches  thick;  Cherries,  are  commonly  call'd 

in  this  they  fliould  be  p  anted  about  ter-Chnries  by  the  Gardeners, 

lix  Inches  Dilfance  each  Way,  and  The  ninth  and  eleventh  Sorts  are 

the  Bed  arched  over  with  Hoops,  much  tenJercr  than  the  tormcr, 

©*r.  and  covcr'd   with   Mats,   to  being  bioui^ht   fiom   the  warm 

fiudo  them  from  the  Sua  and  jPai  cs  ot  Ammca ;  Theie  are  alfo 

propa. 

s 
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propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds 
in  the  Spring  upon  a  good  Hot-bed, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
tluy  ihoiikl  be  ach  traiifi>lanted 
intot  fiptnte  fmali  Pot  fill'd  with 
rM  Strtby  and  plung'd  mtoafrefli 
Hot-bed,  dbfirving  to  water  and 
llnde  diem  until  they  have  taken 
Root ;  after  which  .they  fliould  have 
Air  and  Water  in  Proportion  to  the 
Heat  of  the  Seafon,  and  the  Bed  in 
ivhich  they  are  placed  i  and  when 
their  Roots  have  fili'd  the  Pots  in 
ivhich  they  were  planted,  (which 
they  will  do  in  a  Month's  Time  if 
they  thrive)  they  mufl  be  (hakcn 
out,  and  after  having  gently  pared 
off  the  Fibres  which  grew  next 
the  Pot,  they  (hould  be  placed  in 
Ftoct  a  Size  larger,  which  muft  be 
fili'd  with  fireOi,  rich  Earth,  and 
plung'd  mto  a  fireih  Hot-bed  to 
bring  the  Plants  forward,  observing 
to  water  them  frequently,  tor  they 
will  not  thrive  without  Plenty  of 
Moiftufe  in  warm  Weather. 

In  July  thcfc  Plants  may  be  inur'd 
to  bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees, 
into  which  they  may  be  remov'd 
if  the  Sealon  l>c  warm  j  but  other- 
wife  they  muft  always  be  prcierv'd 
cither  under  Glifles  or  intheStovcj 
and  if  they  are  plac'd  in  the  open 
Air,  they  ihould  not  remain  there 
longed  than  the  Middle  of  Augufi, 
left  the  Nights  growing  cold,  frould 
hurt  them  :  During  the  Winter 
Scafbn  they  mud  be  preiervM  in 
the  Stove,  obfcrving  to  water  them 
firequently,  and  the  fecond  Year 
they  will  produce  Flowers  and 
Fruit. 

The  tenth  and  twelfth  Sorts  are 
not  io  tender  as  the  lafl,  but  require 
an  open  airy  Glafs-Cafe,  or  a  warm 
Grccn-houlc  in  Wmtcr,  but  in  Sum- 
mer may  be  cxpos'd  in  the  open 
Air  with  other  Exotick  Plants. 
Theie  may  be  propagated  by  fow- 
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ing  their  Seeds  on  a  Hot -bed  as  the 
former,  and  fliould  be  manag'd  as  hath 
been  dircded  for  them,  with  this 
Difierence,  that  .they  may  be  much 
iboner  expos*d  to  the  Air,  and  ihould 
not  be  bred  fb  tenderly,  tlieie  aie 
referv'd  for  their  odd  Appearance^ 
y  fuch  as  are  curious  in  cultivating 
Exotick  PiantSi  tbcir  Fruits  being 
ripe  in  Winter,  do  afford  a  Vari^ 
in  theCrecn-houfe,  and  their  Leaves 
and  Flowers  being  very  remarkable 
in  their  Colour,  Shape,  c^r.  do 
render  them  worthy  ot  a  Place  in 
every  good  Collection  of  Plants. 

There  is  alio  another  Variety 
which  diffei-s  very  much  from  thp 
tenth  Sort,  tho*  call'd  by  tlut  Name 
in  moft  of  the  EHguJh  Gardens 
where  it  is  prelerf  d^  whiclk  I  bo^ 
liere  came  m»m  Virpmm^  and  beisg 
ibmewhat  like  the  Figure  given  by 
Tir9  Bocctm  of  the  tenth  Sort,  i 
fuppofe  was  taken  for  the  iaoie 
Plant }  but  they  are  very  different 
from  each  other,  as  appear'd  by 
feme  Plants  which  1  rais'd  from 
Seeds  fcnt  me  by  Slgyiior  Tilli,  Pro- 
fcfibr  ot  Botany  at  ri/a,  oi  hoc  cone  $ 
Plant,  and  others  rais'd  from  the 
old  Sort  which  came  ^omVirginiM, 
both  which  being  cultivated  toge- 
ther, retained  a  fpeciBck  Didbrcnce. 

The  Red  and  White  TMt99$  are 
both  indifferently  cultivated  inJEax* 
Uni  \  tho'  the  red  So^t  is  mSk 
commonly  brought  to  the  ^hrkd»^ 
Thefc  Plants  were  origlhally  broii|^ 
from  Vhpmtt  into  Enropt^  whcte 
they  are  at  prefent  fo  generally 
cllccm'd,  as  to  be  one  of  Oic  moi 
com  mon  efculcnt  Roots  now  in  Ufc. 

Theic  Plants  arc  propagated  by 
planting  the  fmalleft  Roots  in  Spring, 
which,  in  a  good  Soil,  will  muitipiy 
exceedingly  i  for  I  have  many  times 
fccn  ten  twelve  or  more  Roots  pro- 
duced from  a  linzlc  OH^fcc  in  one 
Year* 
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"fhe  So3  on  which  theft  AoaQ 

he  planted,  ought  to  be  rather 
fnoift  than  dry,  and  of  a  rich,  foft, 
iooie  Texture  ;  for  if  the  Ground 
be  too  dry  or  binding,  they  will 
produce  but  very  fmall  Roots,  and 
tho{e  but  rparingly.  This  Soil  fhould 
be  well  dug  or  plough'd,  and  the 
fmall  Roots  laid  in  Trenches  or 
Furrows  fix  Fnchcs  deep,  and  about 
fix  Inches  afunder  in  the  Furrows; 
but  the  Furrows  muft  be  a  Foot 
Diihnce  from  each  otlier,  for  when 
they  are  too  cloic,  their  Roots  will 
not  be  large,  which  a  what  People 
tfiiaUy  covet. 

'  la  ijie  Sprin?  and  Sammer 
Months  the  Weeds  (boold  be  care* 
Mfy  hoed'  down  between  the 
Planes*  until  their  Haulm  is  Ibong 
enough  to  bear  them  down,  and 
freycnt  their  Growth :  And  when 
their  Haulm  decays  in  Autumn, 
the  Roots  may  be  taken  up  for 
Vrc ;  which  may  be  done  as  they 
are  wanted,  till  the  Froft  begins  to 
fet  in ;  when  there  muft  be  a  Quan- 
tity taken  up,  and  laid  in  Sand  in 
a  dry  Cellar,  where  they  may  be 
protected  from  Froft.  The  bcft  of 
thefc  may  be  taken  out  for  Uic  in 
Winter,  and  the  Imall  ones  reici  v'd 
to  plant  in  the  Spring. 

SONCHUSi  Sowthillle. 
^  Theft  are  moft  of  them  Weeds 
hi  EngUnd^  and  are  not  planted  in 
Gardens^  for  if  their  Seeds  are  once 
permittad  to  icatter  upon  the 
Gramid,  they  will  (boa  fiock  it 
fvith  Plants }  for  which  Reafbn 
tfiey  fhould  always  be  extirpated, 
Bot  only  thofe  in  the  Garden,  but 
alio  in  the  Parts  near  it,  becaule 
their  Seeds  being  furnilVd  with 
t>awn,  are  wafted  in  the  Air  to  a 
<ronliderable  Diftance  i  where  falling 
to  the  Ground,  they  foon  comc 
up,  and  prove  tioabicfomcv 
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SOR0US ;  The  ServionTree; 

The  Cbmr^Sirs  are* 

Flower  coi0s  of  frimd 
Leavest  which  art  flm^d  wiiaditfk^ 
and  expand  m  Farm  af  a  Ro^ 
wh^fe  Flower-cup  afterwards  hc^nm^ 
a  Fruit  fljap'd  like  a  Pear  or  Medlar? 
to  which  mufl  be  added,  Immtmd^ 
Leaves^  like  thofe  ef  thg  Aik 

The  Species  arc ; 

1.  Sorb  us;  fativa.  C.  J8. The 
manur'd  Service  Tree.  ' 

2.  Sorb  us  i  fativa,  frttcfu  pyri* 
forma,  medisrubente.  H.Cath.  The 
manured  Service,  wirh  Pcar-lhap'd 
Fruit,  red  in  the  Middle. 

J.  Sorb  us  j  fativa,  fruBtt  ferotina^ 
mmt%  tur6mMt0  rubente,  Tourm 
The  leHer  late-ripe  Service,  with  at 
MedJar-fhap'd  Friiit. 

4.  SoMvaj  0$tc$^rea.  % 
The  wild  Service^  or  Quack-baniy 
Syfpnft  cMd,  The  Quicken  Tree 

y.  SoRBus  }  £flv9fM$,  *fM$ 
luteo  varkintu.  The  wild  Service^ 
or  Quick-beam,  with  ftrip'd  Leaves. 

The  manur'd  Service  was  formerly 
faid  to  be  growing  wild  in  England^ 
but  this  I  believe  was  a  Miftake, 
for  fevcral  curious  Perlbns  have 
ftriftly  fearch'd  thofe  Places  where' 
it  was  mcntion'd  to  grow,  and 
could  not  find  it,  nor  could  they 
learn  from  the  Inhabitants  of  thole 
Countries,  that  any  fuch  Tree  had 
grown  there. 

In  Itafy  theie  Trees  are  very 
common,  where  they  have  a  great 
Variety  of  Sorts,  which  were  ob-  . 
tain'd  firom  Seeds  i  but  I  iiave  not 
obier?'d  in  the  Englifh  C^den^ 
more  than  the  three  Sorts  here 
niention'd,  and  thofe  are  yet  very 
icarcc,  for  I  have  not  fccn  more 
than  one  large  Tree  of  the  true 
Service  in  England,  which  was  lately 
growing  in  the  Gardens  formerly 
bek>i)|{m£  to  John  Tradefcant  at 

SOMtk' 
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SvHtb  Ldmhtth  near  VauX'Hdl  in 
Surrej,  who  was  a  very  curious  C6l- 
kdor  of  rase  Fliat^  in  Kin^Ghir/lu 
tbe  Sumt^Ttme ;  which  Tree. was 
neir  forty  Feet  hight  and  did  pro- 
dncc  a  great  Quantity  of  Fruit  an- 
miaUy.  There  are,  indeed,  fome 
Trees  of  middling  Growth  in  the 
Gardens  of  Henry  Marjbf  Eiq;  at 
HMmmerfmhhfWhich  produce  Fruit, 
(from  whence  fcveral  young  Plants 
have  been  rais'd  of  late  in  the  Nur^ 
Icries  near  Lofidon)  j  but  thcie  are 
fmall  when  coinpar'd  to  that  iii 
^ohn  Tradcfcam's  Garden. 

Thclc  Fruits  do  nearly  refemble 
Medlars  in  their  Nature,  being  of 
a  very  auftere  Tallc  till  they  arc 
rotten,  when  they  have  a  more 
agreeable  Flavour  ^  but  in  England 
their  Fruit  does  not  ripen  &  well 
ts  in  warmer  Countries,  and  is 
therefore  leis  efieemVl :  However, 
tiM  Trees  are  propagated  bv  iiich 
Fer&ns  as  are  curious  in  colle^ling 
the  various  Kinds  of  hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  for  theOddnefs  of  their 
Leaves  and  Fruit. 

They  may  be  propagaited  by  ibw- 
ing  their  Seeds  on  a  moderate  Hot- 
bed in  the  Spring  j  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fliould  be 
carefully  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
nnd  in  dry  Weather  water'd ;  but 
they  iliouid  be  expoc'd  to  the  open 
Air  :  For  the  oa!y  Realbn  for 
making  a  Hot-bed,  is,  to  forward 
the  Growth  of  the  Seeds  j  but  if 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  the 
Bed  is  cover'd,  it  will  draw  the 
Plants,  and  ijpoil  them.  In  this  Bed 
the  Plants  inoukl  remain  until  the 
M^e  of  Mtirch  the  fucceeding 
Spring,  when  there  (hould  be  a 
warm,  light  Spot  of  Ground  pre- 
par'd  to  receive  them  j  into  which 
they  (hould  be  planted  in  Rows 
two  Feet  afunder,  and  a  Foot 
UStaL  in  the  Rows  ^  ojbierviog  to 
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take  them  up  carefully,  and  to  pli'nt 
them  as  iboa  as  poihble  that  their 
Roots  may  not  diy. 

Ditrthg  the  Sammer,  tfaeGroml 
flxMild  be  ke^conftantly  .clear  from 
Weeds,  and  m  Winter  there  (boold 
be  a  little  Mulch  laid  upon  the 
Surface  ot  the  Ground  about  their 
Roots,  to  proteA  them  from  being 
injur'd  by  Froftjbut  in  the  Spring  the 
Ground  between  *em  fhould  be  dug, 
burying  the  Mulch  therein :  In 
doing  of  which,  you  muft  be  care- 
ful not  to  cut  or  injure  the  Roots 
of  the  Plants. 

In  this  Nurfcry  they  may  con- 
tinue three  or  four  Years,  according 
to  their  Growth,  when  it  will  be 
proper  to  tranfplant  them  out  where 
they  are  ta  reniain.  The  bcft  Sea- 
fim  for  which  is  in  Worthy  juft 
before  they  begin  to  (hoot :  The 
Soil  fhould  be  warm  in.whieh  they 
are  planted,  anJ  the  Situadon  de> 
fended  from  cold  Winds:  In  which 
Place  they  will  thrive  and  produce 
Fruit  in  a  few  Years  j  but  as  the 
Fruit  will  vary  from  thofc  which 
the  Seeds  were  taken  from,  (as  is 
the  Cafe  of  moft  Sorts  of  Fruit)  fb 
the  fureft  Method  to  have  the  par- 
ticular Sorts  which  you  intend  to 
cultivate,  is  to  bud  or  graft  them 
either  upon  their  own  or  the  wild 
Service  Stock  j  upon  which  they 
will  take  and  produce  Fruit  in  a  few 
Years. 

The  wild  Service  or  ^trnk-beMm 

Sows  wild  in  divers  Paits  of  JEn^ 
nd^  but  it  is  often  cnlmated.  in 
Gardens  for  Variety.  This  pro- 
duces large  BuAches  6f  Flowers  at 
the  Extremity  or  its'  IhWchcs  in 
M«y,  which  are  ^icceedcd  by  hi^ 
roundifli  Fruit,  which  change  to  a 
beautiful  Scarlet  Colour  io  An* 
tumn,  when  they  atford  an  agree- 
able Variety  in  Wiidenieis  Quar* 
(erst 


,  *rhn  -Tree  Icldom  grows  above 
^cnry  Feet  high,., lb  jbould  be  al- 
jtvays  placVi  in  Uaes  of  Trees  of 
Uie  ianie  Growth. 
.  .  the  Wood  thh  Trecis  much 
commended  bj  tht  Whedwright  for 
bcin^  all  Hearr,  and  it  is  ot  gic^t 
yfc  for  Hstsk^ndmtns  Toois,  Goads, 
^c.  The  Fiowcrs  of  this  Tree 
fmcll  very  fwect,  and  the  Fruit  is 
extraordinary  Food  for  Jhrufljes\ 
So  that  where  tUcil*  Trees  are  pka- 
tcd,  they  will  greatly  frequent. 
.  The  Sort  wjrh  varicgaxJ  Leaves 
IS  prelerved  by  fuch  as  are  curious 
In  collc^ng  the  ievcral  Sorts  ot 
ibrip'd  Plants,  but  therf  is.lio  great 
Pcantty  in  .it.  ^Has  may  be  propa- 
gated by  Layers,  or  by  being  bud- 
ded on  the  plain  Sort,  but  rhcy 
^viH  become  plain  again,  if  planted 
on  a  very  rich  Soil. 
"  Theie  Trees  rtiould  have  a  moift, 
ferong  Soil,  hut  will  grow  in  the 
inoft  cxpos'd  Places,  being  extreme 
Jiardy,  which  renders  them  wor- 
thy of  Care,  fince  they  will  thrive 
where  few  other  Trees  will  fuc- 
ceed* 

SORII.EL;  vide  Acctofa. 
.  SOUTHLaNWQODi  'vidi  A- 
brotanum. 

SOWBREAD  J  vide  Cyclamen. 

SPARTIUMi  The  Broom-Tree. 

The  CharaSfers  arc; 
It  hath  a  papUiondcedus  Flowery 
phofe  Pointdl,  which  rifes  from  the 
Tlower-CHpy   afterwards  becomes  d 
Jhorty   roundi/h,  fvelling  Fody  con- 
jfainingy  for  the  mofl  Varf,  one  Kid- 
mey'Jhup'd  Seed  in  each. 
The  Species  arc ; 
I.  SpARjiui4ji  Mterum,  mmoffir' 
jmuRi,  Jemmi  rtm  /MQ.  .  C.  B.  p. 
Afiocbtf  Spanilh  Bioonau  with  Pcxis 
iootn^in^  one  Kidney-fhap'd  Seed. 
,      Spartiums  tmmmjbre  sliom 

m.B.P.  TfaewhttcSMtlbBmflii. 


.fHejlc  Plants  are  ptoj>agatcd  b/ 
wwiog  their  Seeds  upon  a  mode- 
rate Hot-bed  in  the  Spring  i  an^ 
when  they  are  come  ttj>,  they  mn^i 
be  each  planted  hi  a  ieparare  imaft 
Pot,  fiird  with  fieth,  light  Earth, 
and  plungVI  into  .a  frcih  Hot-bed, 
obferving  to  water  and  (hade  thcn^ 
until  they  have  taken  ftoOtj  after 
v/hich  they  mufl  have  a  goo  1  Share 
of  free  Air,  by  railing  the  Giaflcs 
when  the  Weather  is  favdurable; 
and  when  the  Plants  begin  to  have 
Strength,  they  mufl  he  inur'd  to 
the  upcn  Air  by  Deuces:  Into 
which  the^  fliould  be  removed  itk 
July,  placing  thetn  ill  ft  warm  Si- 
tuation, and  during  this  Suminec 
Seaibn,  they  ^utt  Jie  ireqoeotljf 
water'd  i  and  the  Begmiling  of  (X^ 
hr  they  murt  be  remov'a  iiito  tUe 
Grecil-houfe,,  placing  them  whert 
they  may  have  Air  and  Sun,  and  a^ 
the  Earth  of  the  Pots  dries,  they 
muft  be  refrefh'd  with  Water. 

The  Spring  following  thcf 
Hiould  be  fhakert  gut  df  the  fma 
P6ts,  atld  put  into  others  a  Size 
brgcr,  filling  them  up  with  trcH^ 
light  Earth  >  and  as  the  Scafbn  ad- 
▼ance9»  ^  they  racift  bei  limrld  toi 
ihe  c»en  Air  again  ;  and  vi  Mkf 
they  iixmld  be  carry'd  abrbady  and 
plac'd  amongflE  other  Ezotick  ^aiitii^ 
where  they  will  add  to  thn  Vt* 
i-iety.  ,  ,  ..     .  .  . 

While  thefc  Plahti  are  yoiing, 
they  are  (bmewhat  tender  ;  but 
when  they  arc  v/oody,  they  will 
endure  a  greater  Degree  of  Coldj 
and  if  planted  in  a  very  warm  Si- 
tuation, will  endure  the  Cold  of 
bur  ordinary  Winters  m  the  open 
Air.     .  ........... 

.  ^t\ak  Fkfwm  of  flieie  Raifttf  m 
(mall,  awl  g^dieraUy  prodocVl  thin* 
Iv  upoif  the  Blanches^  ib  that  the]|t 
do  not  make  a  very  great  Appear^ 
ancc  i  howarer»  tcr  rari^T,  they 
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mx7  have*  a  Place  in  every  good  v/ill  not  be  half  a  Crop.  When  the 

Coftcaion  of  Plants.    The    Sort  Sumach  ,s  come  up    the  Ground 

with  white  Flowers  will  often  Oiould  be  hoed  todeftroy  the  WecJs, 

produce  ripe  Seeds  in  and  alfo  to  cut  up  the  Plant,  vvherc 

when  the  Summer  is  warm ,  but  they  arc  too  cloie,  leavmg  the  re- 

the  Seeds  of  both  Sorts  may  ealily  mainmg  Plants  about  tour  or  fiv^ 

be  obtain'd  from  Spain  or  rorttfgah  Inches  alunJ.r :  but  this  Ihould^ 

where  they  grow  wild  in  ^cat  way.  be  done  m  dry  Weathc^,  ttal 

Plenty.  ^^-^  "^^^^^        ^  dcftroy'd  after 

SPINA  ALBA  i  We  xMefpilus.  they  are  cut.  '            -  , 

SPINACHIA  i  Spinach  or  Spi-  About  a  M^t*  or  fivc^Wcdcs 

after  the  firft  Hoemg>  the  Weeds 

^  The  Characiers  arci  will  begin  to  grow  again,  there- 

It  hath  an  atcmlms  tltwtr,  em-  fore  the  Ground  (hould  be  thm 

mm  of  many  Stamina  mcludid  in  hoed  agam  the  fccond  Time,  ob- 

the  Flit^er-cHt.           ^re  trodHcU  ferving.  as  before  to  do  it  m  dry 

in  spikes  upon  the  Male  Plants  whfch  Weather:  But  if  the  Seafon  (hould 

sre  harreni  bia  the  Embryo*/  aire  prove  moift,  it  wid  be  proper  to 

trodued  from  the  Wmgs  of  the  Leaves  gather  the  Weeds  up  after  they  are 

0S  the  FemaU  Vlants,  which  after-  cut,  and  carry  'cm  ot^  the  Ground; 

wards  become  a  rotmdiflo  or  angular  for  if  the  Spmach  is  not  clean  d  be- 

Seed.  MchinfimeSms  haveThorns  fore  Winter  from  Weeds,  they  wnl 

adhering  to  them.  giow  up,  and  ftifle  it  fo  that  m 

The  Sfecies  are  i  wet  Weather  the  Spinach  wdl  rot 

1.  SpiNACHiAi  i^^ulgnris,  cnpftila  away. 

femints  aculeata.  Tourn.    The  com-       In  oaober  the  Spinach  wiU  be  fit 

mon  prickly  er  narrow-lcav'd  5^1-  for  Ufe,  when  you  ihould  ody 
mon  pncu^iy  r     ^^^^  ^^^^^^  l^^vf:^,  leaving 

i\v>\^Kcn\k ;  inharis  capfulafe-  thofc  in  the  Center  of  the  Plants 

minis  non  aculeata.  Tourn.  Common  to  grow  bigger  j  and  thus  you  may 

fmooth-fecded  Siinach,  with  broad-  continue  cropping  it  aU  the  Wmta 

cr  Leaves.  ,  ^  and  Spring,  untS  the  young 

2.  SPINACHIA ;  vulgaris  capfuU  iwif^,  fiiwed  m  the  Sprmg,  is  lai^ 
CemmU  mn  aculeatA  foUo  maxima  enough  for  Ufe,  which  is  com- 
r<»/«»Ar.  -Sw»/»f^,  with fmooth Seeds,  monly  in  Aprili  at  which  time  the 
and  a  very  iavec  round  Leaf.  Spring  advancing,  the  Wmrcr  ^/«- 

The  firfk  of  thefe  Sorts  is  com-  fuich  will  run  up  to  Seed,  io  tiut 

monly  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  you  fliould  cut  it  up,  leaving  only 

Winter  Ufc,  it  being  much  hardi-  a  fmali  Parcel  to  proJucc  Seeds, 
cr  than  any  of  the  other  Sorts.  But  tl^e  Grnund  m  which  th:^ 

The  Seeds  of  this  Kind  Hmild  W'.ntcri/'//i.if/;  is  town,  being  com- 
be fown  upon  an  opin  5;pot  of  mo.^ly  planted  vvilh  ea;Iy  C^^>;\C^^ 
Ground  towards  the  latter  End  of  it  is  not  pioper  to  et  any  or  t^n: 
July,  obfcrvin-j;,  if  pollib'e,  to  c.o  Spinach  rcmam  th-rc  tor  Seed, 
It  when  there  IS  an  Appearance  of  it  Ihould  be  cleaved  ofr  a.  ioon 
Raini  Jor  if  the  Seafon  ll.ould  prove  ever  the  Spi^iAch  :6  h^:  tor  Uu,  toit 
dry  for  a  long  time  afrcr  the  Serd  th^  Caloagcs  mav  be  cu'lh'd  u?, 
is  ibw.,.  the  PUnvs  will  not  come  arJ  laid  clear,  wlucb  is  of  gra: 
up  re<ju;any,  and  many  times  lacic  Service  to  them  i  ^^^^^^^'^^ 
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ftjould  fbw  a  fmill  Spot  of  Ground 
with  this  fort  or  spinach  on  Pur- 
poie  to  (land  For  Seed,  v/iicrc  there 
mould  be  no  other  Plants  among  it. 

The  two  Sorts  with  imooth 
Seeds  do  pnxiuce  much  larger  and 
thicker  round  Leaves  than  ti«  for* 
mer,  bat  heinp  ibmewhat  tcodesreri 
ire  always  £wn  in  the  Spring, 
efpecially  the  third  Sort,  which  is 
preferable  to  cither  of  the  former 
for  Summer  Uie. 

Thefc  are  either  fbwn  upon  an 
open  Spot  of  Ground  by  thera- 
fclves,  or  e!fc  mix'd  with  Radifl}- 
feed,  as  is  the  common  Praftice  of 
the  Lo7idon  Gardeners,  who  always 
endeavour  to  have  as  many  Crops 
from  their  Land  in  a  Sealon  as 
poHible :  But,  where  Land  is  cheap 
in  the  Country,  it  w:il  be  the  bet- 
ter Method  to  ibvv  it  alone  with- 
out any  other  fort  of  Seed  mix'd 
with  it}  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  the  Giound  (hould  be 
hoed  to  deftroy  tte  Weeds,  and 
cat  oar  the  Hants  where  they  are 
too  doie»  leaving  the  remaining  a« 
boat  three  Inches  afunder}  and 
when  they  are  gr6wn  fb  large  as 
to  meet,  you  may  ^!icn  cut  oat  a 
Part  of  it  to  ufe,  :hinn  ng  them, 
that  they  may  have  Room  to 
fpreadj  and  this  Thinning  may  be 
twice  perforir'd,  ns  there  is  Occa- 
lion  for  the  Spinach,  at  the  laft  of 
which  the  Roots  fhould  be  left 
eight  or  ten  Inches  afundcr;  and 
i^  then  you  hoc  the  Ground  over 
again,  to  dcdroy  the  Weeds,  it 
wih  be  o[  great  Service  to  the  Spi- 
Hach  i  for  it  the  Lnnd  is  p;ood  up- 
on which  it  was  iown,  die  tiiird 
Sort,  with  this  Management,  v/iil 
many  times  produce  Leaves  as  laige 
as  the  Brodd'leMv'd  Dock,  and  bo 
txtremely  fine. 

But  in  order'  to  havd  a  Sacceir 
fien  of  Sfhmh  through  the  Scaibn» 
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it  will  be  proper  tp,  fow  the  Sed 
at  three  different  Times  in  the 
Spring ^  the  hrft  early  m  Jantmry^ 
v/h:ch  muit  be  on  a  dry  Soii^  the 
iecond  tile  P.rjrinninr  of  Februaryi 
upon  a  moiilcr  Soil  j  and  the  third 
^  Beginmng  of  March,  which 
flioakl  be  on  a  very  v^vVi  Soil; 
and  this  third  Sowing  fliou.'d  be 
hoed,  out  thinner  the  firil:  Time 
of  hoeing  it,  than  either  of  the 
former  Sowings  5  tor  there  will  be 
no  Neceflity  to  leave  it  for  cutting 
out  thin  for  uie,  becauie  the  for- 
mer Sowings  Will  be  Tdfi^ent  ttf 
fuppiy  the  Table  'till  this  third 
Sowing  IS  full  grown  I  befides,  by 
lenvintr  it  thin  at  firft,  it  will  ntit 
be  apr  to  run  up  to  Seed  ib  ibod 
as  It  would  if  the  Plants  weitf 
clofe. 

In  order  to  fave  Seed  oFdther  of 
theie  Kinds,  you  fhouid  low  an  o- 
P'.n  rich  Spot  of  Croiin  ^  ivirh  the 
Sort  you  intend,  m  ¥eoruary,  after 
the  D.in^Jcr  of  beinnr  nijm 'd  by 
Froftisov.r;  and  wiicn  the  Plants 
are  come  uy.  they  ihould  be  hoed 
out  to  fix  or  eight  Inches  Dilbncc, 
obienring  to  cut  down  the  Weeds 
at  the  fame  Time;  and  when  the 
Plants  have  grown  about  three! 
Weeks  or  a  Month  longer,  .they 
fliould  be  hoed  a  fccond  Time, 
when  they  (hould  be  left:  tvvdvc  of 
four'-ecn  Inches  afunJer  at  Icaft  j  foi* 
when  they  have  fliot  out  their 
Side-Branches,  they  will  fufficient-^ 
ly  fprci.i  over  tiie  Ground. 

You  mull  alib  obllrvc  to  keep^ 
cm  clear  fiom  \Vee«1s,  wiiich  if 
lufh'v'd  to  grow  am  on -It  t>,t;  S>U 
fifich,  wi,]  caufe  it  to  run  up  weak",' 
and  giearly  Mijure  it.  When  the 
Plants  have  run  up  to  Flower,  you 
will  eafily  perceive  two  Sorts  a- 
mongft  them,  viz,.  Ma!"  and  /V- 
mMhi  the M0/f' will  produce  Spikes 
of  ftamineoos  Flowers,  v/hich  con- 
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m  tte  iMm,  awl  ifC^fefctttldy      |.  Spiraa  y  Hyfald  folio  njn 
Hecd&ry  to  impregnate  the  Em-  nuto.  Tmrm.  Hypericum  Frut«| 
Iffyo's  of  the  TtnrnU  Plants,  in  or*  ^gh. 

6a  to  render  the  Seeds  prolifick.      4.  Spiraa;  jifncana,  oJcrata^fi- 
TBefe  IdMk  Pltnti  arc  by  the  Gar-  lih  filofls.  Com.  Rar.   Sweet- fcen- 
deners  comlnonW  called  she  Sfu  ted  AHicaa  Spiraa  with  hairy 
nMch,  and  arc  often  by  the  Igno-   Leaves.  ^  ^   ,  ,  .        ,    .  ^ 
rant  ptillcd  up     foon  as  they  can      The  firfl  of  thcfe  Shrubs  is  vcrf 
be  diftingilinied  from  the  Temnle,   common  in  the  Nurfencs  near  L<?»- 
in  order,  as  they  pretend,  to  give   dm,  where  it  is  fold  with  ^cr 
Room   tor   the  Seed-bearing   to   flowering  Shrubs  at^WUmF^ 
fpreadi  but  frbm  fevcral  Experi-  by  the  Hundwd.  Tills  Shrub  fik 
ments  which  I  made  on  thefc  dom  rifta  aboyc  fivo  Feet  toh>  » 
Plants,  I  find,  whcre^ver  the  Mtk  is  proper  to  mownix  with  other 
Plants  arc  entirely  removed  before  Shrubs  Of  the  lame  Growth,  m 
the  Taring  \i  Ibcd  o^er  the  JFtowlf  finaU  Wildamcis  Qoartcrs,  wid  o* 
Plants,  the  Seed  win  not  groW  thcr  Plantation  of  flowem^  Trees, 
which  they  produce,  lb  that  it  U   ^  This  Plant  may  be  propagated 
tbfolutdy  fieceflary  to  leave  a  few  from  Sucloers,  which  arc  font  forth 
of  them  ifterery  Partof  fheSp6«>  in  Plenty  from  the  Stems  of  the 
though  there  may  be  a  peat  ma^  old  PUnts,  or  by  laying  down  the 
dra^i^m  out  where'  they  are  too   tender    Branches,    which,  when 
thick}  for  a  fmall  Quantity  of  M^/<f   rooted,  ftwuld  be  tranfplanted  out 
Plants  (if  rightly  fituatcd)  will  be   in  Rows  at  three  Feet  diftance, 
fufiicient  to  impregnate  a  great   and  the  Plants  a  Foot  afunder  in 
Kumbcr  of  Temalt,  becaufe  they   the  Rows:  In  this  Nurfery  they 
greatly  abound  with  the  K»rm4,   may  remain  two  Years,  obfervmg 
which,  when  ripe,  will  fpread  to   to  keep  the  Ground  clear  from 
a  conliderable  Diftance,  when  the   Weeds,  and  in  the  Spring  to  dig 
Plants  are  ihaken  by  the  Wind.        up  the  Ground  between  the  Rofw, 
SPIR^AFRUTEX,Spi««Fr«-  JA-^I^^J^U-m-J 

{ex>  -vmgo  they  Iboot out  maay  Side-branches, 

TheC&iir^friare  ;  the>  (hould  be  pruk  oft  fo  as  ta 

lis  Ilower  is  tompofed  of  many  the  Shnifai  to  a  r^ybr  Fi- 

leaves,  which  are  flac'd  in  a  arcu-  afterwards  they  may  be 

lar  Order,  and  expand  m  Form  of  a  xxa^hntcA  where  they  are  to  rc- 

Jlofe  i  out  of  whoff  Flower-ctip  rifes  fn,3U  Wildcmcfj 

the  FointaU  vhich  afterwards  be-  (^^rtcrs,  or  in  Clumps  of  flower- 

eomes  a  Fruit  compofed ^  of  fever al  j^jg   shrubs,   obfcrving   to  place 

Todsy  r;4  which  ar$  contain* J  feveral  ^^^^^  amongft  other  &ms  of  equii 

0blon^  Seeds,  Growth. 

The  Species  ares  The  £econd  Sort  is  not  c^uitefc? 

1.  SpiR/£Ai  falicis  folio,  Tmm^  common  in  England  as  the  torma. 
Spiraea  Frutex  j  'vulgi.  This  was  originally  brought  trom 

2.  SriRjEA  i  opuii  folio,  Tourn,  America,  but  it  being  fiili  as  hardy 
Spirxa  with  a  Marlh-Elder  Leaf,  as  the  former,  and  increalli^  « 

called,  Virginian  GeWcT'  liift  by  Snclcei^rit  migr  iboo  beob- 

^ic  with  a  Cuirant  Leaf;  i;ii^4  iA  Plenty.  This  i»jMMf 

til 
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tjbe  farae  Growth  with  the  former, 
and  may  be  intermixed  therewith 
ia  Wildernefs  Quarters,  to  add  to 
the  Variety ;  it  may  be  propagated 
and  manag'd  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  is  very  common 
m  the  Nurlerie$  near  X4Ik6ii»  where 
k  is  generally  kfiowa  by  the  Name 
of  Hyperieum  thttix,  and  is  fM  a^ 
mongH:  other  flowering  Shrubs  at 
a  common  Rate.  Thts  may  be 
propagated  by  laying  down  the  un- 
der Branches,  which  will  take  Root 
in  the  Compais  of  one  Year,  when 
they  may  be  taken  off.  and  plant- 
ed in  a  Nurfery  for  two  or  three 
Years  (as  hath  been  direfted  for 
the  former)  after  which  they  may 
be  tranfplantcd  oat  where  they  are 
deliga'd  to  remain,  placing  *cm 
with  the  two  former,  being  near- 
ly of  the  iame  Growth,  where 
they  will  add  to  the  Variety. 

The  two  fird  Sorts  do  produce 
their  Flowers  at  the  Extremity  of 
their  Shoots,  the  firft  in  a  long 
Spike*  and  the  iecond  in  Form  or 
^Unjbdi  but  the  third  Sore  pro- 
duces its  Fbwers  at  the  Joints  of 
the  former  Year's  Wood,  in  Bun* 
dies,  Co  that  the  whole  Tree  ieems 
covered  with  white  Flowers,  when 
they  are  blown.  They  all  three 
produce  their  Flowers  in  M/ty,  and 
ibmctimes  continue  in  Beauty  'till 
June,  in  a  cool  Seafbn,  for  which 
they  are  eftcemed  by  the  Curious. 

'Thele  Shrubs  do  require  no  o- 
ther  Pruning  but  to  cut  out  all  the 
dead  Branches,  and  iuch  as  grow 
irregular,  and  take  oil  ail  their 
Suckers  every  Year,  for  if  thefe 
are  pei'0>ittea  to  grow,  they  wiU 
Aarve  the  old  Plants,  by  drawing 
away  thrir  No^rifliment.  The 
0roand  between  'em  (hould  alib 
be  dug  every  Spring,  to  encourage 
dior  Moocii  aiKt  every  third  Year 
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a  Ifttle  rotten  Dung  buried  therein,"  / 
which  will  cauic  'cm  to  flower  ^ 
very  ftrong. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
Inhabitants  call  it  Buchu,  and  cftcera 
it  extremely  for  many  medicinal 
Parpofes,  but  particularly  for  ea(«> 
pellin|;  the  Venom  of  Snakes. 

This  Plant  is  at  preient  very 
rare  m  SagUwdf  and  I  believe  in 
mpft  P^s  of  Eitr^fet  though  for* 
merly  it  was  growing  in  feveral 
curious  Gardens  in  Holland,  bat 
hath  been  loft  in  that  Country  for 
fome  Time,  'till  two  Years  ago  it 
was  retrieved  again  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  by  Mr.  George  Clif" 
ford  of  Amjierdam,  a  Gentleman 
who  is  extremely  curious  in  Bota- 
ny a«nd  Gardening,  from  whom  I 
was  fi^rijifli'd  with  it. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  from 
Seeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  upon 
a  moderate  Hot-bed  in  the  Sprmg, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up» 
they  muft  \»  tranfplanted  each  in- 
to a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  611*d  with 
light,  ireih  Ear(h»  and  plung'd  into 
a  frcfli  Hot-bed,  obferving  to  wa- 
ter 'em  and  Hiade  the  Glaifes  in  the 
Heat  of  the  Day»  until  they  have 
taken  Root;  after  which  they 
fliopld  hayc  Air  in  proportion  to 
the  Heat  of  the  Weather,  and  thz 
Bed  in  which  they  arc  placed.  In 
Jwte  they  fhould  be  inured  to  the 
open  Air  by  Degrees,  and  the  Be- 
ginning of  July  they  fliould  be  re- 
mov'd  out  of  the  Hot-bed,  and  pla- 
ced in  a  warm  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  until  the  End  of 
September  i  at  which  Time  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  Gre^ 
houfe,  placing  'em  in  a  warm  Part» 
but  not  too  cble  under  .other 
Plants.  During  the  Wipter  Seaibii 
they  mud  be  now  aiid  then  gently 
rcfrefh'd  with  WMTf  but  thsf 
'  D  d  )      ^  ^ 
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ihouia  not  have  it  giren  them  fa 

large  Quantitfcs  at  that  Seafbn  j  but 
in  the  Summer  they  do  reauire  to 
be  water'd  more  plentifully  j  and 
at  Icaft  once  a  Year  they  muft  be 
ihifted  into  other  Pots  of  a  larger 
Size,  as  the  Plants  advance  their 
Growth,  giving  *em  frcfh  Earth, 
which  fl^.ould  be  light  nnd  rich. 

This  Plant  produces  its  I'lowers 
near  the  cxtream  Parts  of  the 
Branrhes,  which  altho*  not  very 
beautiful .  yet  for  the  lingular  Ap- 
pearance of  the  hairy  Leaves,  which 
adds  to  the  Varieiy  of  c.xotick 
Plants  in  ihc  Grccn-houlc,  it  dc- 
iervcs  a  Place  in  every  curious  Gar- 
den, cfpccially  as  it  requires  no  ar« 
tificial  Heat  in  Winter. 

SQUASHES  i  vtde  Mclo-pcpo. 

SQUILSj  Scilla. 

3TACHYS,-  Bafc-Horehound. 
The  Charncfers  are; 

Jt  hath  a  lab'iattd  Flower  conjijl- 
fng  (f  one  Leafy  rthofe  Upper-lip  is 
Jomevohnt  arch* J  and  encly  and  the 
Under  lip  is  cut  into  three  SepnentSj 
the  f?uJ.ilc  cnc  L'^r?€r  thp.n  t\>c 

cth:r  two  ;  cut  of  the  hiowir-cup  rl- 
(l's  the  Point. 'l,  atteru'.ed  hy  four  Em- 
bryosy  which  afterwards  become  fo 
many  icrds,  wl  l  h  arc  rcuruiifj?^  and 
indo/J  i/i  iUisk,  wl.ich  Ltjcre  was 
the  hloiver-cup  :  Jo  thefe  Marks  may 

addedi  downy,  hoary  LtgiviSm 
The  species  are  i 

1.  Stachys  major.  Cermanica, 
C.  B,  P.  Greater  German  Bale- 
Horehound. 

2.  Stachys  j  Cretica.  C,  B,.  P. 
Baie-Horebound  of  Candia. 

3.  St/\chys  }  Crtticii,  LirifoliM, 
C.  B.  P.  Broad-lcav'd  Balc-Jiore- 
hound  of  Caiv.^.ia. 

4.  Stachys;  tnhwr,  Italica.  C. 
B.  P.  i^clier  Italian  Biic-Horc; 
bound . 

Stachy*^;  Canarienjis,  frtitef- 
censt  utrbajci  folio.  Tourr/,  Canary 
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fhrubby  Baie-Horehound,  with  9 
Mullein  ]>af.  . 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of 
this  Plant  which  arc  prcfcrv'd  in 
Come  curious  BotanicJc  Gardens  for 
Variety}  but  as  they  have  little 
Beauty  or  Ule,  I  iball  not  enumc* 
rate  them  here. 

The  four  Sorts  fir  ft  inentioncd 
do  feldom  abide  longer  than  two 
or  three  Years  5  for  after  they  have 
produced  Flowers  and  Seeds,  the 
old  Roots  are  very  apt  to  decay, 
unlcfs  part  of  their  Fio\vcT-flcms 
are  taken  oil  early  in  the  Sumnicr, 
which  will  caul'c  them  to  break 
out  again  at  Bottom,  whereby  the 
Roots  may  be  prefervecl. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  Axmld  be  ibwn  in  Marc!?, 
upon  a  Bed  of  light,  frcfli  Earth, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  ccme  up, 
they  may  be  planted  out  in  o  o» 
thcr  Beds  about  fix  Inches  afundcr, 
obicrving  to  water  *em  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  lut 
to  keep  ern  clear  from  M'ecds  'ti!I 
Mich/^clr?;a<,  when  they  il.oi:  J  be 
traiilpianted  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, which  mufv  l  e  in  an  open 
Situation,  and  upon  a  dry,  ji^ht 
Soil,  not  too  rich,  in  which  they 
will  endure  the  Winter  n^.uch  bet- 
ter than  in  a  rich,  ftrong  So.L 
The  Summer  following  thcfe  P.'ants 
will  flower,  and  in  Augufl  their 
Strcds.will  ripen,  when  they  may 
be  gathered  and  preferv'd  'till  Spring 
for  fowing. 

The  fitlh  Sort  is  a  n.ru^by  Plant, 
which  with  us  riles  to  be  fix  or  le- 
ven  Feet  highi  this  is  propaga'eJ 
by  lowing  the  Seeds  upon  a  Bed 
of  light,  frcfh  Earth  (as  the  for- 
mer) iind  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  mun:  be  tranlplam- 
ed  into  Pots  fill'd  with  frcfli,  lighr, 
limdy  Soil,  placing  *em  in  a  fl  a.iy 
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Situation  until  tliey  Iiave  taken 
Root,  after  which  they  may  be 
removed  into  a  more  open  Expo- 
itire  i  but  in  dry  Weather  muft  be 
frequently  water'd :  In  this  Place 
they  may  remain  until  the  Middle 
or  latter  End  of  Ocio6er,  when  they 
mud  be  rcinovcd  into  the  Grcen- 
houic,  placing  thcni  in  the  coolcn: 
part,  where  they  may  have  as  much 
free  Air  as  pofTiblc,  and  mull;  be 
often  waicr'd,  other  wife  they  will 
foon  decay. 

In  Summer  Tinic  thcfc  Plants 
will  reauire  to  be  fliifted  twice, 
adding;  frcdi  Earth  to  their  Roots  j 
and  if  they  are  only  (helter'd  firom 
hard  Frofk  in  Winter,  it  will  be 
iuficient,  for  they  are  very  hardy. 
The  fecond  Year  after  lowing, 
they  will  prod  ace  Flowers  and 
Seeds,  and  will  continue  fo  to  do 
every  Tear  after  i  and  although 
their  Flower  has  no  great  Beauty, 
yet,  for  the  Variety  of  its  large, 
loft,  woolly  Leaves,  it  defcrvcs  a 
Place  amongll  orher  exotick  Plants. 

STAPHYLODENDRON ;  Biad- 
dcr-nur. 

The  Characlers  are ; 

The  FloTver  confifts  of  feveral 
LcazeSf  which  arc  placed  ch'cuLirly^ 
and  ex^Aud  in  Form  of  a  Rofe  j  oat 
of  whole  many-leav*J  Flower -cup 
fifes  toe  Fointaly  which  afterwards 
becomes  a  memSraneous  Fruity  fome^ 
what  like  the  Inflated  Bladder  rf 
FifheSi  and  divided  into  two  or  three 
Cells,  eontahmg  Seeds  in  Form  of  a 
Skull. 

The  Sfecies  are; 

1.  Staphvlodendron  ;  £flvefire 
fir  vtthare.  H.  L,  The  common 
wild  B.addcr-nuti 

2.  Staph YLOi)i:NDRo>:  ]^ir^ina- 
num  trifdianan.  ILL.  Tiircc-icav'd 
Virginian  Bi^ddcr-nut. 

5.  Staph YLoDiNDKON  ;  jifrica- 
num^  Jolio  fingulari,  lucido*  Far,  ^at. 
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African  Bladder -nut  with  iingle 
(hinrng  Leaves. 

The  firft  of  thcfc  Trees  is  found 
wild  in  the  Woods  and  other  (hady 
Places  near  Fontefraci  in  Yorkfiire, 
and  in  fome  other  Northern  Parts 
of  England  j  but  near  London  it  is 
prefervcd  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe 
who  are  curious  in  collc<fting  the 
vaiiou5  Kinds  of  hardy  Trees. 

The  Iccond  Sort  is  a  Native  of 
Af>terica,  but  is  ih  hardy  as  to  en- 
dure t!ie  fcvTrcIl  Cold  of  our  Cli- 
marc  in  the  open  Air,  and  produces 
Flowers  and  Fruit  as  plentifully  in 
Engiiijd  as  the  common  wild  Sort. 

Both  theic  Kinds  may  be  propa- 
gated by  fbwing  their  Seeds  earfy  ^ 
in  the  Spring,  in  Beds  of  Hght, 
frelh  Earth,  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  muft  be  care- 
filly  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and 
in  very  dry  Weather  if  they  are 
now  and  then  refre(h*d  with  Wa- 
ter, it  will  greatly  promote  their 
Growth  ;  in  thefe  Bc#  they  may 
remain  until  March  following,  at 
which  T.me  they  Ibould  be^ care- 
fully taken  up  and  planted  in  a 
Nurfcry,  placing  'em  in  Rows  three 
Feet  afundcr,  and  the  Plants  eigh- 
teen Inches  diflancc  in  the  Ruvvs; 
obfcrvingto  lay  a  little  Mulch  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about 
their  Roots,  to  prevent  the  Sun 
and  Wind  from  *  penetrating  the 
Ground  to  dry  tliiem,  and  if  the 
Spring  fliould  prove  very  dry,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  give  'em  a 
little  Water,  to  encourage  their 
taking  Roots  after  which  they  will 
require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep 
the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds  in 
Summer,  and  every  Spring  to  prune 
olt  irregular  Branche;;,  and  dig  the 
Ground  between  the  Rows,  to 
loofcn  the  Eirth,  that  their  Roots 
may  the  n;orc  ealily  extend.  In 
this  Nurfcry  they  may  remain  two 

D  d  4  or 
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Ptitfce  Years,  By  which  Time  before  they  'arc  placet?  into  tfcij 
will  be  proper  to  tr;un*plant  thcrti  oiher  Pots,  v^hich  miift  alfo  be 
put  where  they  are  to  remain,  fiilcd  up  with  the  fame  light  rich 
either  m  VVildernels  Quarters,  or  in  Eurth  as  before  dirr-dcd.  In  Win- 
jClumps  of  various  Trees,  where  ter  they  muft  ic  houfed  with 
they  will  add  to  ihe  D.  /criity.  The    Oranges,  Myrtles,  being  too 

bcft  Ser.fon  for  tranlp^ianting  thefe  tender  lo  endure  the  Coid  ot  out 
Trees  is  in  tli^  Spring,  jufl:  b«forc  Climate  in  the  op  a  Air,  but  do 
they  begin  to  fliobt,  though  they  requil^e  no  art  ficial  Warmth  in  Win- 
fnay  be  tranfplantcd.in  Q^itJUiA   ter  }  and  though  the  Flowers  of 

Ko^$mber^  as  is  pradUsM  for  ^fha  this  Tree  (\Arhich  it  often  produces 
dcpidaous  Trees.        '  '     ;  ^         EngUni)  are  not  very  beautiful 
Theie.  do  cgmnionly  grow  in  yet  as  it  retains  its  Leares  all  tlid 
IpigUnd  to  the.'  Height  of  twelv;e  Winter*''  wliich  h^e  i'very  ihintng 

pr  fpurtet^  Feet,  6>  ihoald  bc  plac'd  Appearance,*  when  "ijie  Tre^  lA 

Mik  "other.  T^ees  o|  the  iaitib  train'd.ap  to  regular 'Heads,  it  adds 

Gro^h,  ■/    ;  greatly  to  the  Beauty  of'a  Grcei^ 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  houfc,  when  intermixed  with  cro^ 

laying  down  their  tender  Branches,  tick  P^rits,  "and  delcrves  *  Pkcc  19 

which  will  take  Root  in  the  Com-  .evCfy'good.CoUc^ioo.       *    •  ? 

pafs  of  one  year  and  nuv  afcer-  '..  'stAR-WORTj  vigi  After, 
wards  be  taken  off  and  tranlpbnicd.       ~  -^.„Vd       ^T^^^— • 

ak  hath  been  dirtacd  for  the  M  AK-?ip\Y|^R  S  Onur 

fianrs.  »    *     .  ?  thogalum.  .\.   

The  Afd^an  Sort  does  not  pro-    "  WATICEj  Thrift,  ar  Sea  Pink, 
duce  Seeds  in  this  Coun  r]^',  as  \       *  ^he  GSft^fM^erj  ate ^ 
could  CVGr  pbfervei  fq  is  only  pi  o-       If  ts  M  fUmt  with  a  Fl&wer  g0» 

nqgated  ,by  laying  dgwn  the  tender  tbtrtd  bm  an  Mlmofi  fphefieal  HtdJ, 

Ijraochies  in  the  Sj)ring,  obierving  fumijh^d  mtb  m  €§mm0i^  fialf  Snl^ 

t^notch'^roataJoiiit.asis'pradHs'd  paUmntt,  This  HiMdis  ewtfM  ^' 

In  laying  down  Quiilttotts.   fhcfc,  fiverkl  Chnje  -  GUly -jk»$i^  mrntri, 

if  duly  water'd  in  dry  Weather,  wriil  tm^ng  ^'fruermiXta'vii  ktm  fri- 

take  Root  in  the  Coitrpafs  qf  ofie  ftr  Empalemeni,  (Ijap^d  like  m  FumttL 

Year,  and  ipay  the fucce«*ding  Spring  In  like  manner  the'Pimtitl  rijes  Mtf 

be  t^ken  off,  and  'tranfplantcd  into  of  (he  fame  Empakmtnt\  mni  uft^ 

Pots,  with  light,  frefli,  rich  ^^rds  turns  td  an  oblong  Seed,  9rMf$ 

Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fliady  Part  ttp  in  the  EmpalemenrMriiis  Hmk* 

of  the  Green  houfe,  until  they  have  '\     The  Species  are; 
taken  Root,  and  in  A/*?y  they  fliou Id       i.  Statice;  lugd.   Thrifty  Sei>- 

be  carried  inry  the  open  Air,  placing  Giliiflower,  or  Sea-Cuftiion. 
ya\  amoiigll  other  cxotick  Plants,       2.    Statice  j    montana,  minor, 

in  a  warn)  Situation.    During  the  Tourn.    Lefler  Mounuin  Thiilt,  v** 

Summer  ^caibn  they  mull  be  frc-  Sea-Gilliflov^rer.  t 
quendy  wat'^ed,  and  Wljen  their.  3.  Statice,-  foUis  angHftioribm^ 
Roots  l|iVC  fiU;d  the  Pots,  they  pre  rubro.   Boerh.  Ind.  Narrow- 

ihoi;!d  be.  removed  into  larger,  ob-  fekrd  Thrift,  with  red  Flowers  ' 
forving  always  in  lifting  thc&     .4.  Statice  i  felus  angMwrihus^ 
Plants,  to  pare  off  the  E?rth  and  j%#  Mo.  iiiiiC^  Narroiv* 

Fibres  on  the  Ornfide  of  the  Bait  taWiThtiit>ith  a  wfiite  Flower. 
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f .  $TATicB4  LmfitMmMf  fhitleofk 
mMrhimMy  mmgno  flcrt.  Jbum. 
ShrubbT  Portugal  Sea  Tiurift,  with 

k  large  Flower.  * 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  grows 
wild  in  Qermany,  and  fbme  other 
Inland  Countries  in  great  Plenty, 
from  whience  it  hath  been  brought 
into  England  J  but  the  fecond  Sort 
is  touad  wild  in  great  Plenty  in 
the  Saic  Maribes  near  the  Sea,  in 
4ivers  Cam  of  BwUiJL 

The  third  and  nmrth  Sorts  havo 
Weil  brought  tmb  EngUmd  frpm  the 
Mfti  Qt  ibme  other  moantuooas 
VutM,  and  are  pe(erv*d  Ibr  the 
Beauty  of  thctr  Flb^s  in  ibme 

did  Gardens. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  left  common 
in  En^lanil  than  either  of  the  for- 
mer Sorts,  and  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  Gardens  of  fuch  as  arc  cu- 
rious in  coUcfting  rare  Plants. 
^  The  firft  four  Sorts  have  bcei^ 
promifcuoufly  planted  in  Gardens, 
to  make  Edgings  on  the  Sides  oF 
tenders  hi  the  Fwwer-C^dens»  fbr 
Whtdi  Purpc^  thev  were  foftnerly 
in  great  Efteem,  but  of  \m  they 
have  been'  very  juftl)r  rejed^  fat 
that  Ufe  bccaufc  there  was  a  Ne- 
tdSGXf  of  tranf^Ianti^g  thefe  Edg- 
ings every  Year,  oAerwife  they 
could   not  be  kept  within  due 
Bounds ;  l->efides,  wfiere-cver  a  Plant 
faii'd,  which  was  no  extraordinary 
thing,  there  always  appeared  a  ]ar^« 
unfightly  Gap.    However,  thougu 
they  "are  not  in  Ufe  at  prelect  for 
that  Purp6fe  yet  a  few  Plarfts  of 
the  firft,  third,  fourth,  and'  fifth 
Sorts  fliould  have  a  Place  in  fi>md 
Part  of  the  Fk>wer<iarden,  (or 
Variety  efpectalljr  the  third  and 
fourth*  which  are  extreme  hardy 
Plants,  end  will  grow  in  almoft  an/ 
Soil  or  Situation,  and  their  Flow- 
c/s  will  continue  a  long  Time  in 
Beauty*     •  •  .  i 
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All  thefe  Sorts '  may  be  proiM^ 
ted  by  parting  their  R^ots,  uNt 
ft  Time  Ibr  which  is  in  Aurumik 
that  they  may  take  Root  Wibre 
the  Froih  wh'.ch  will  caulc  *cm  to 
flower  much  ftronger  than  thofi? 
tranfplantcd  in  the-  Spring,  and  the 
Plants  w.ii  n  )t  be  in  io  much  Dan- 
ger of  miilarrying  as  thofc  are^ 
efpecially  when  ihc  Spring  happens 
to  prove  dry.  After  theie  P  juts 
have  ttken  Root,  they  wiU  require 
IK>  farther  Care^  but  to  keep  uieni 
dear  from  Weeds,  ^md  the  Mtif 
following  they  wiQ  begin  to  fiower» 
which  will  ootitinue  in  Beauty  three 
Weeks  or  ft  Month,  provided  the 
Seafbn  be  not  too  hot  and  dry. 

The  fortugal  Sort  is  not  fb  hardy 
a*;  cither  of  tlie  former,  tho*  it  will 
endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary^ 
Winters  very  well  in  the  open  Air, 
provided  it  is  plan':ed  in  a  dry  Soil 
and  a  warrn  Situation,  l-ut  in  very 
fevere  Frolh  it  is  often  dcftroy'd. 
This  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
Cnttings  or  Slips,  whicn  inoald  be 
planted  m  a  Bed  of  fireih  Earth  in 
the  Spring,  and'  water'd  and  fhadedT 
until  they  have  taken  Root;  after 
which  they  muft  be  kept  clear  fion^ 
Weeds  till  Michaelmas^  when  they 
fliould  be  planted  either  in  Pots  to^ 
be  ftieltcr'd  in  Winter,  or  in  Come 
warm  Situation  in  the  fuil  Ground, 
where  they  may  remain  to  flower. 

This' Plant  will  grow  two  or 
three  Feet  high,  and  become  (hru  -by^ 
provided  it  be  notinjur'd  by  Cold. 

•  STOCK.-GILLY-FLOWERiX'/V# 
Leucoium. 

•  STOECHAS  i  Gaflidony,  lirm^ 
IJavdoder,  w  Sticlcadore. 

•  The  CharaBers  are; 

Jt  hath  a  labiated  F/o«fr,  ftnf^ 
htg  9f  we  Leitf,  whofe  upper  Lip  is 
upright,  and  cut  in  two,  btu  th4 
under  Lip  (or  Beard)  is  cut  into  ■ 
thru  iMhs  i  bu$  htk.Mre  k  dhidea 
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/IS  nt  firfi  to  appear  like  a-  Flower 
ii4t  into  five  Si'^^ments  \  out  of  who/e 
Tlojver  cup  rijes  tLc  rdhtal,  attended 
l^y  four  Emory o'sy  which  afterwards 
teiomet  fo  many  roundifb  Seeds  in- 
clofed  in  $h§  h'k^tr-cHf,  Tif  tkefi 
l^rks  mufi  h  MddeJi  that  the  FlcfW' 
ers  Are  rangtJ  in  a  various  Seriis 
into  fcaly  Heads,  out  ef  the  Top  of 
which  peep  fome  fmall  Liafuej$  which 
look  very  beautifully^ 
The  Species  are; 

1 .  Stoechas  j  purpurea.  C  J?.P« 
Purple  Stoechas  or  CalTidDny,  cwh' 
monly  call'd,  Arabian  Staschas* 

2.  Stoechas  ;  folio  fcrrato.  C.B.  P. 
CaiViuony,  or  I  rcach  Laveoder,  wich 

5.  Stoechas;  cauUcidis  non  .fo- 
liatis.  C.  B.  V.  Culluiony,  or  French 
Lavender,  wjth  long  nuked  Fiower- 

'i'ijL:  IkiJ  s  of  K'ovvcrs  of  the  fu  R 
Kind  arc  ufcd  in  Ibmc  of  the  capi- 
tal Medicines  dureded  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Phyficians,  which  arc  com- 
monly broach c  from  the  Scuth 
Parts  of  France^  where  the  Plants^ 
are  in  great  Plenty  ^  but  theie  are 
ycry  apt  to  take  a  Mouldineis  in 
their  Pdflage,  and  fb  arc  not  nearfo 
good  for  ufc  as  thole  which  are 
gathered  frcfli  in  Englaudj  whefc 
the  Plants  may  be  cultivated  to 
great  Advanragc. 

The  {econd  and  third  Sorts  are 
prcfcrv'd  in  many  curious  Gardens 
for  Variety,  but  they  arc  not  of  any 
ufc. 

All  tlicfc"  Plants  may  be  culti- 
vated i  y  iov/ing  their  Seeds  upon 
a  Bed  of  light,  dry  Soil  in  March; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fliould  be  carefuUy  clear'd  from 
Weeds  until  they  arc  two  Inches 
high,  at  which  *  Time  they  ibould 
be  removed;  therefore  there  muft 
be  a  Spot  of  light,  dry  Ground  pre- 
pared, and  laid  level,  which  muft 
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be  trodden  out  in  Beds,  into  which 
the  Plants  fhould  be  planted  at  about 
five  or  fix  Inches  Dillancc  each 
Way,  obfcrving  to  water  and  Ihade 
them.uotii  tl^y  have  take  Root, 
after  which  they  wtU  tequire  no 
further  Que,  but  .to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds  the  fbllowing 
Summer  $  but  if  the  Winter  ihouid 
prove  very  levere»  it  will  be  proper 
to  cover  them  with  Mats,  Peafo' 
haulmt  or  Come  other  light  Cover- 
ing to  guard  them  againft  the  FroA» 
which  othcrwifc  would  be  apt  to 
injure  them  while  they  are  fo  young: 
But  in  March,  or  the  Bei^inninfr  of 
jipril,  the  following  Spring,  they 
mull  be  rcmov'd  into  the  Places 
where  they  arc  to  remain,  oblcrv- 
ing,  if  poilible,  to  tranfpUut  them 
in  a  warm  moift  Seafon,  and  not 
to  let  them  rema-n  \onz  above 
Ground,  for  it  their  Roots  arc 
dry'd,  they  feldom  grow  well  after. 
The  Soil  in  which  thefe  are  planicd 
ihould  be  a  dr)s  warm  Sand  or 
Gravel,  and  the  poorer  the  Soil  is 
in  which  they  are  planted^  the  better 
they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  the 
Winter,  provided  the  Ground  be 
dry  ;  tho*  indeed  the  Plants  will 
thrive  better  in  Summer  upon  a 
rich,  moill  Grounds  but  then  they 
will  not  produce  fo  many  Flowers, 
nor  will  the  Plant  afford  near  ib 
ftrong  an  aromatick  Scent ;  as  lo  the 
Cafe  with  moil  Sorts  of  ^omaiick 
Plants. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfb  be  propc- 
gated  by  planting  Slips  or  Cuttiiij-s 
or  ai;y  of  the  Kinds  in  the  Spring, 
obfcrving  to  rcficfli  them  wiih 
Water  until  they  have  taken  Rooc 
after  which  they  may  be  manag'd 
as  hath  been  directed  for  the  (eeJ* 
ling  Plants  $  but  as  thole  Piamt 
railed  from  Seeds  are  much  better 
than  thele,  it  is  hardly  wonh  while 
to  propagate  them  this  way,  elpe- 
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cially  Cmcc  their  Seeds  do  ripen  fb 
well  in  this  Country. 

The  Heads  of  the  firft  Sorts  may 
be  gathcrM  for  ufe  when  the  Flow- 
ers are  in  full  Perfe^oni  and  ^read 
to  dry  in  a  (hady  Place,  after  which 
they  may  heput  up  for  ufeb  • 

STONECROP5  vUe  Scdum. 

STOVES  arc  Conrrivances  for 
the  preferving  fuch  tender  Exotick 
Plants,  which  will  not  li^e  in  theie 
No-rhcrn  Countries  without  arti- 
ficial Warmth  in  Winter.  Thclc 
arc  built  in  different  Mcrhod.-,  ac- 
cording to  the  ln;;cnuity  ot  the 
Artifl,  or  the  diiTercnt  Parpoles  for 
which  they  are  intended  j  but  in 
Z't^h^nd  they  arc  at  prefcnt  reduci- 
ble to  two. 

The  firfl:  is  cull'd  a  Dry  Stove, 
being  fo  cortfriv'd,  that  the  Flues 
tikro'  which  the  Smoaf:  pafles  are 
either  carryM  under  the  Pavement 
of  the  Floor,  or  elfe  are  ereffced  in 
the  Back-part  of  the  Houfe,  over 
each  other,  Hke  Steps  :  In  theie 
Stwis  the  Plants  arc  placed  on 
Shelves  df  Boards  laid  on  a  Scaf- 
fold above  each  other,  for  the  gFcater 
Advantage  of  their  ftanding  in  Sight, 
and  enjoying  an  equal  Shart  of  Light 
and  Air.  In  thefe  Stoves  arc  com- 
monly placed  the  tender  Sorts  of 
Aloes,  Cerus's,  Eu^horbiums,  T'tthy- 
mds,  and  other  fucculcnt  Plants, 
which  are  impatient  of  Moiflurc 
in  Winter,  and  therefore  require  to 
be  kept  in  a  feparate  Stor  e,  and  not 
placed  amor.g  Trees  or  herbaceous 
Plants,  which  perl'pire  freely,  and 
thereby  often  cauie  a  damp  Air  in 
the  Hottie,  which  is  often  imbfb'd 
by  the  fiicculent  Plants  to  their  no 
im^  Prejudice.  Theie  Stwts  may 
be  regulated  by  a  Jhtrmmetfrt  to 
as  not  to  over-heat  them,  nor  to 
let  the  Plants  fuffer  by  Coldj  in 
order  to  which,  all  fuch  Plants  n<; 
require  nearly  the  iame  Degree  ot 
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Heat  fliould  be  placed  by  thcmfclvci 
in  a  feparate  Houle  i  tor  if  in  the 
lame  StovB  there  are  Plants  placed 
of  many  different  Countries,  which 
require  as  many  different  Heats,  by 
making  the  Houfe  warm  enough 
for  fome  Plants,  others  by  having 
too  much  Heat,  are  drawn  and 

fpoil'd. 

The  other  Sort  of  SMes  ire 

commonly  calld  BMrk^St^ws^  to 
diftinguifli  them  from  the  Diy- 
Stoves  already  mention 'd.  Theft 
have  a  lartre  Pit,  nc.irlv  the  Length 
of  the  Houfc,  three  Feet  deep,  and 
lix  or  i'even  Feet  wide,  according 
to  the  Breadth  of  the  Mo  j(e  ,•  which 
Pit  is  fill'd  with  frefli  Tamicrs-B.irk  to 
make  a  Hot-bed,  and  in  tiiis  Bed 
the  Pots  of  the  moll  tender  Exotick 
Trees  and  Hcrlxiccous  Piants  arc 
plung'd  j  the  Heat  of  this  Bed  being 
moderate,  the  Roots  of  the  Pknts 
are  always  kept  in  A^ion,  and  the 
Moifture  detatn'd  bytli^  Bark  keeps 
the  Fibres  of  their  Roots  in  a 
du£fctle  State,  which  in  the  Dr^ 
Stoviy  where  they  are  placed  on 
Shelves,  are  fubjeft  to  dry  too  faft, 
to  the  great  Injury  of  tlie  Plants. 
In  thtik  Stoves  (if  they  are  rightly 
contriv*d)  may  be  prelcrv'd  the  mofl: 
tender  Exonck  Trees  and  Plants, 
which,  beiore  the  Uie  of  the  Bark 
was  introduced,  were  thought  im- 
poflible  to  be  kept  in  E/i^land:  But 
as  there  is  lome  Skiil  requir'd  in  the 
Structure  of  both  thcle  Stoves^  I 
fhall  not  only  defcribe  them  as  in- 
telligibly as  poflTible,  but  alfb  annex 
a  Plan  of  the  Bark-Stove  hereto, 
by  which  it  is  hop^d  every  curious 
Peribn  will  be  capable  of  diredjng 
their*  Workmen  in  their  Stru^hire. 

The  Dimenli.n  of  this 
fhould  be  proportion 'd  to  the  Num^ 
bcr  of  Plants  intended  to  be  pre- 
ferv'd,  or  the  particular  Fancy  of 

the  Owmer  i  but  their  X^ength  diould 

not 
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fBt  exceed  forty  Feet,  unlcfs  there 
0rt  two  Fire-places,  and  in  that 
rale  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a 
Partition  of  Glais  in  the  W^h, 
fad  to  htv€  two  Tan-pits,  that 
cbm  HMj  be  tWo  ^firepit  Heat^ 
ler  PUnti  fimiii  dtfaent  Coaatriei 
(for  the  Rttigiis  Wof^  gi^cn  19 
the  AodNint  of  xirj^Stpvesji  am) 
«pm  I  to  er^  a  Range  #f  ^#»e^> 
Ihey  (hould  be  all  built  in  one,  and 
0o)y  divided  with  Qla&  Partition^ 
which  will  be  of  great  Advantage 
to  the  Plants,  l>ecaufe  they  may 
liave  the  Air  in  each  Divifion  (hifted 
hj  Aiding  the  Giaflcs  of  the  Parti- 
tions, or  by  opening  the  Glai's-door, 
which  (hould  be  made  between  each 
Divifion,  for  the  more  eafy  P<dlage 
iwni  one  to  the  other. 

This  Stove  (hould  be  rais'd  above 
\hc  Level  of  the  Ground,  in  pro- 

Srttoa  to  the  Drynefi  of  the  PJace; 
r  if  it  be  built  po  t  moift  Situir 
tioo,  the  whole  fiwuld  be  plac'd 
upon  the  Top  of.  the  Qroand  1  £9 
mt  the  Brickwork  in  Front  miift 
be  ttia'd  three  Feet  above  the  Sur- 
fcce,  which  is  phc  Depth  of  the 
Barkrbed,  whereby  none  of  the  Bark 
will  be  in  Danger  of  lying  in  Water : 
but  if  the  Soil  be  dry,  the  Efrick- 
work  in  Front  need  not  be  niore 
than  one  Foot  above  Ground,  and 
the  Pit  may  he  funk  two  Feet 
bdow  the  Surface.  Upon  the  Top 
of  this  Brick-work  in  Front  mufl 
be  laid  the  Plate  of  Timber,  into 
which  the  Wood-work  of  the 
Frame  is  to  be  taften'd,  *nd  the 
^ipright  Timbers  in  Fronp  ma^  bf 
ipbced  Ibttr  Feet  aiCander  or  ibme^ 
lirhat  more,  which  is  the  Q^opor- 
tkm  of  the  Width  of  the  GU^ 
doors  or  Saflies;  thefe  (hould  be 
iboot  fix  Feet  and  a  half  or  ieven 
Feet  long,  and  plac'd  upright }  but 
froip  tl^c  Top  of  thefe  (hould  be 
ilopdBg  QkSch  which  (hould  leach 
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within  three  Feet  of  the  Back  of 
the  StovBy  where  there  (hould  be  ^ 
ftrong  Crown -piece  of  Timber 
placed,  in  which  there  (hould  be 
e  Groove  made  lor  the  Qbfles  to 
flide  into.  The  Wall  m  the  Bock* 
part  pf  the  Si0v$  Aiould  be  thhrteeq 
loches  tluck*  and  canyd  op  aboot 
nine  Feet  above  the  3ut^(e  pf  the 
Bark-bed  and  from  the  Top  o€ 
this  Wall  there  (hookl  be  a  ^pe^ 
Roof  to  the  Crown-piece  vvheif 
the  Glaflei  (^ide  in.  This  Grown- 
piece  (hould  be  abpot  twenty  Feet 
high  from  the  Surfiice  pf  the  Birk- 
bed  or  Floor,  which  will  give  a 
Sufficient  Declivity  to  the  floping 
Glafles  to  carry  off  the  Wet,  and 
be  of  a  reafonablc  Height  for  to 
cqntain  many  tall  Plants.  The  Back- 
rpof  may  be  Hated,  covcv'd  with 
Lead,  or  tiled,  according  to  thcj 
Fancy  of  the  Owner  ;  But  the 
maaoer  of  this  out^e  Qoilding  i^ 
better  exjirdsM  hj  the  anneiVl 
Plan,  than  i«  PoffMe  to  be  4<£^n^'^ 
m  Words.  • 

la  the  Front  of  the  Hooft  ther^ 
(hould  be  a  Walk  about  twditf 
Inches  wide^  for  the  Convenience 
of  walking,  next  to  which  the 
Bark-pit  mud  be  plac'd,  which 
fhould  be  in  Width  proportionable 
to  the  Breadth  of  the  Houfc:  If 
the  Houle  is  twelve  Feet  wide, 
which  IS  a  due  Proportion,  the  Pit 
may  be  feven  Feet  w-idej  and  be- 
hind the  Pit  fiiould  be  a  Walk  eigh- 
teen Inches  wide,  to  pais  in  order 
to  water  the  Plants,  &c.  then  there 
will  be  twenty-two  Inches  left  next 
the  BackrWali  tp  crea  the  Flues, 
which  moft  be  all  raisM  above  the 
Top  of.  the  Bark-bed  i  theie  Floes 
pught  to  be  fifteen  Inches  wide  19 
the  Clear,  that  they  may  not  b^ 
too  foon  ftopped  with  the  Soot; 
and  the  lower  Flue,  into  which  th^ 
$aioak  firA  enters  from  the  Fir^, 
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iunAd  be  tm  fiet  deep  ta  the 
Clear,  and  this  may  be  cover'd 
oclicr  with  Cad  Iron  Piates  or 
bnMid  THes;  over  thii  die  iecood 
Fhie  muft  be  returii'd  back  asaia, 
which  may  be  eighteeii  Inches  £ep» 
and  covered  on  the  Top  as  before  i 
«od  £>  in  like  manner  the  Fludi 
imay  be  return'd  over  each  other 
five  or  fix  times,  that  the  Heat 
tnay  be  (pent  before  the  Smoak 
palTcs  o£F.    The  Thicknefs  of  the 
Wall  in  Front  of  thcfc  Flues  need 
not  be  more  than  four  Inches,  but 
muft  be  well  jointed  with  Mortar, 
and  plaifter'd  withinlide  to  prevent 
the  Smoak  from  getting  into  the 
Houfe,  and  the  Outiide  (hould  be 
faced  with  Moitar»  and  covered 
with  a  coaHie  Qoth,  to  keep  the 
liortar  £^  crackii^  a$  is  pra- 
dis'd  in  iettuig  hpO^persi  if  this 
be  carefiiilT  d<Nie,  there  will  be  no 
Dmm  or  the  Smoak  entering  the 
Houle,  which  can't  be  too  care- 
faUy  avoided ;  for  there  is  nothing 
more  injurious  to  Plants  than  Smoak, 
which  will  caufe  them  to  drop  their 
Leaves,  and  ff  it  contitiuc  fcng  in 
the  Houle,  will  ititircly  dcftroy  'em. 

The  Fire-place  may  be  made  ei- 
ther at  one  End,  or  in  the  Middle, 
according  as  there  is  moft  Conve- 
niency,  tor  where- ever  it  is  plac'd, 
it  fl^ould  have  a  Sbed  over  it,  and 
not  be  expos'd  to  the  open  Airj 
for  It  will  be  impoflible  to  make 
the  Fire  bum  equally,  where  the 
Wind  has  full  Egrefs  to  it*  and  it 
Will  be  trdttbteibme  to  attend  the 
Fire  in  wef  Westher,  where  it  is 
c3Cpos*d  to  the  Rain. 

The  Contrivance  of  the  Furnace 
muft  be  according  to  the  Fuel 
which  is  defign'd  to  burn  j  but  as 
*rurf  is  the  bcft  Firing  for  Stoves, 
Where  it  can  be  had,  becaufe  it 
burns  more  moderately,  and  lafts 

Ji^Disitt  than  any  other  Sort  Qt  >  ucl« 
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and  lb  retires  lefler  Attendance^i 
ihall  deicnbe  a  proper  Sort  of  Fitf« 
nace  finr.that  Purpme. 

The  whole  of  this  Fufince  fbonldi 
be  erei^  within  the  Houle^  which 
will  be  a  great  Addition  to  tibo 
Heat,  and  the  Front-Waii  os  tho 
Outfide  of  the  Fire-place,  next  the 
Shed,  fhould  be  two  Bricks  thick^ 
the  better  to  prevent  the  Heat  from 
coming  out  that  Way.    The  Door 
of  the  Furnace,  at  which  the  Fud 
is  put  in,  muft  be  a^  fmall  as  con^ 
veniently  may  be  to  admit  of  the 
Fuel  y  and  this  Door  fliould  be  plac'd 
near  the  upper  Part  of  the  Furnace, 
and  made  to  fhut  as  cloie  as  poftlble^ 
lb  that  thae  may  but  little  of  the 
Heat  pais  off  thro*  it^  This  Fm^ 
nace  ihonld  be  about  twenty  Indies 
deep,  and  twenty  Inches  miiare  at 
Bottom,  bat  may  be  flopU  off  o« 
orery  Side,  fb  as  to  be  two  Feet 
and  a  half  {quare  at  the  Top;  aiki 
under  this  Furnace  fhouki  be  a  Place 
for  the  Aftics  to  fall  into,  which 
iliould  be  about  a  Foot  deep,  and 
as  wide  as  the  Bottom  of  the  Fur-^ 
nace ;  this  fliould  alfo  have  an  Iron 
Door  to  fliut  as  ciofe  as  poflibie; 
but  juft  over  the  Afii-Hole,  above 
the  Bars,  which  fupport  the  Fud, 
Ihould  be  a  Iquare  Hole  about  four 
Inches  wide,  to  let  in  Air  to  make 
the  Fire  burn;  this  muft  alfo  have 
an  Iron  Frame,  and  a  Door  to  ihut 
dole  when  tiie  Fiie  is  yah^dy 
lighted,  which  will  make  the  Fud 
M&  the  k>nger,  and  the  Heat  will 
be  more  moderate. 

The  Top  of  this  Fomce  (hoald 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  Top  dF  the 
Bark-bed,  that  the  loweft  Flue  may 
be  above  the  Fire,  Co  that  th^re 
may  be  a  greater  Draught  for  thcf 
Smoak,  and  the  Furnace  (bould  be 
cover'd  with  a  large  Iron  Plate, 
clofcly  cemented  to  the  Brick- work, 

to  prevent  the  Smoak  isom  getting 

out  ft 
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otit ;  and  70a  flxwld  be  very  care- 
^l,  where-evcr  tke  Fire  is  placed, 
that  it  be  not  too  near  the  Bark- 
bed  ^  for  the  Heat  <^  the  Fire  will, 
by  its  long  ContirioaQoe,  dry  the 
Barky  Co  tSat  it  will  lofc  its  Virtue^ 
and  be  in  Danger  of  taking  Firej 
to  prevent  which,  it  will  be  the 
beft  Method  to  codtinac  a  Hollow 
between  the  Brick- work  ot  the  Fire 
and  that  of  the  Pit,  about  eighteen 
Inches  wide,  whicli  will  effcd^ually 
prevent  any  Dama;rc  ariiing  from 
the  Heat  of  the  Fire;  and  there 
fhould  be  no  Wood-work  plac'd 
any  where  near  the  Flues  or  the 
Fire-place,  bccaufe  the  continual 
Heat  of  the  Stove  may  in  Time 
dry  it  fo  much  as  to  caufe  it  to 
take  Fire,  which  ought  to  be  icrj 
carefully  guarded  againft. 

The  Entrance  into  this  Stwe 
ihould  be  either  from  a  Green^ 
hoales  the  dry  Stwe,  or  eUe  thro^ 
the  Shed  where  the  Fire  is  made, 
becaufe  in  cold  Weather  the  Front 
Glafles  mufl  not  be  open'd.  The 
Infide  of  the  Houfc  ihould  be  clean 
white- wallicd,  becaufe  the  whiter 
the  Back-part  of  the  Houfe  is,  the 
better  it  will  refle£l  the  Lightt 
which  is  of  great  Conicquence  to 
Plants, efpecially  in  Winter,  when  the 
Stove  ig  obiig'd  to  be  fhut  up  dole. 

Over  the  Top  Sliding-Gialles 
there  fhould  be  either  wooden  Shut- 
ters, or  Tarpawlins  to  roll  down 
over  them  in  bad  Weather,  to  pre- 
vent the  Wet  from  getting  thro* 
the  Glades,  and  to  iecurc  them 
from  being  broke  by  Storms  of 
Hail,  and  thele  outer  Cbverings 
will  be  yery  ierviceable  to  keep 
out  the  Froftj  and  if  in  veryievere 
Cold  there  is  a  Tarpawlin  hang 
before  the  upright  Glaffes  in  the 
Front,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to 
the  Stwif  and  a  much  lefs  Fire  will 
preferve  a  Heat  in  the  Houie. 
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In  the  warmeft  of  thcfe  Houfcs 
or  DtTifions  Ibonld  be  plac*d  the 
moft  teiader  Ezotick  Trees  and 
Plants^  a  yft  of  wkkh  is  as  fti- 
bwetfa: 
jicajm  or  CafbeWj 

Allegator  Tear, 
AUf^§  or  Hmm9» 
Jtnrm  IC«0f» 

Buftard  Cedar  of  Barbados^ 
Baftard  Locufi  of  BMrhiUbfi 

Bully  Tree, 

Button  Wood  of  Barboib^^ 
Cabbage  Tree, 
Cocoa  Tree, 
Calibajlj  Tree, 
Cajfaday 
Cajfia  Fiftula, 
cedar  Tree  BarUibil 
Cherry       of  Barbados, 
Ceeea^nm  TVee^ 
Certex  Winteranm, 
Ctiftard  A^ple^ 
Date  Tree, 
Dumb  Cane, 
riddle  med. 

Tig  Tree,  the  Arched  IruSait, 
Tlower-fence  of  Barcodes, 
Tt^k  Tree, 
Ginger, 
Guajacum, 
Guayava  Tree, 
Logwood, 
Macaw  Tree, 
Mamee  Tree^ 
Manchmeel  Tree, 
Mhnofa  or  Senjitive  Hants, 
Nickar  Tree  or  Bonduc, 
Talm  Trees  of  fcvcral  Sorts, 
Tafaw  Tree, 
Flantane  Tree, 
Plum  Trie  of  JairsauMi 
Safetilla  Tree, 
Safe  Berry  Tree, 
Sewre  Sep, 
Sugar  Affile, 
Sweet  Sop, 

Tamarind  Iiree» 
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*  Thcfc,  with  moft  other  Sorts 
of  Trees*  Shrubsy  and  Herbaceous 
Plants  from  very  ho:  Countries, 
fhould  be  pIungM  in  the  B-irk-bcd 
for  the  Reulbns  already  nllb^n'd  ; 
and  upon  the  Top  ot  the  Flue:  may 
be  fct  the  Anana  or  Vine-Apl'le 
Plants  in  Winter,  as  aifo  the  Melon- 
ThifiUy  the  tender  Sorts  of  Cereres's 
and  Eiiphorbimnsy  with  other  very 
tender  lli cc ulcnt  Plants,  which  re- 
quire Lo  be  kept  dry  in  Winter.'' 

As  in  this  Stov9  are  plac'd  tlie 
Plants  of  the  hotteft  Parts  of  the 
E.iji  and  PTefi'Indies,  fo  the  Heat 
ihould  be  kept  up  equal  to  that 
mark'd  Anana  upon  Mr«  Fowler's 
Thermometfrs,  and  (hould  never  be 
fuficr'd  to  be  above  eight  or  ten 
Degrees  cooler  at  moft,  nor  fhould 
the  Spirit  be  rais'd  above  ten  De- 
grees higher  in  the  Thermometer  ; 
Both  which  Extrcams  will  be 
equally  injurious  to  the  Plants  in 
the  Winter  Seaibn. 

But  in  order  to  judc;e  more  ex- 
a^ly  of  the  Temper  or  the  Air  in 
the  StovCy  the  Thermometer  Ihouid 
be  hung  up  at  a  good  Dillancc  from 
the  Fire,  nor  fliou'.d  the  Tube  be 
cxpos'd  to  the  Sun,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Back  hung  thereto,  be- 
cauie  whenever  the  Sun  (hinjs  upon 
the  Ball  of  the  Thermometer  but 
one  iinglc  Hour,  it  will  raife  the 
Liquor  in  the  Tubp  coniidcrably, 
when  perhaps  the  Air  of  the  Houle 
is  not  near  lb  warm;  v/hich  many 
times  deceives  thoie  who  are  not 
aware  ot  t!i;s. 

In  the  Manat^emcnt  of  the  Plmts 
placed  in  the  I3ark-i:.d,  rh  Te  mail: 
be  a  p.iriicular  Pv-j  -ard  li  .d  to  the 
Temper  ot  tlic  k  riM  tiie  Air  ot 
\.]y:  Iloafe.  th.it  nci'hcr  be  too  vio- 
lent ;  a";  ^liib  lo  vv i^er  'cm  frcqurnriy, 
bccauie  when  they  -re  iu  a  conti- 
nual Warmth,  which  wil!  CLule 
'cm  to  perlpire  freely,  if  they  huvc 
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not  a  conftant  Supply  to'  anfWer 

their  Difchargc,  their  Leaves  will 
decay,  and  Ibon  fall  off.  As  to  the 
farther  Diredions  concerning  ths 
Culture  of  the  particular  Plants,  the 
Reader  is  delir'd  to  turn  to  their 
feveral  Articles,  where  they  are 
diftincStly  treated  of. 

The  other  Sort  of  StovCy  which 
is  commonly  call'd  the  Dry  Stove 
(as  was  beiore  laid)  may  be  either 
built  with  upright  and  fioping 
Glaflcs  at  the  Top,  in  the  lame 
Manner,  and  after  the  &me  Model 
of  the  Bark'Stavi'i  or  dfc  the  front 
GlaOcs,  which  ftiould  run  from  the 
Floor  to  the  Ceiling,  may  be  liid 
floping,  to  an  Angle  of  4/ Degrees,  * 
the  better  to  admit  the  Rays  of  the 
Sun  in  Spring  and  Autumn  :  The 
latter  Method  has  been  chiefly  fol- 
low'd  by  mofl:  Perfons  who  have 
built  thefe  Sort  of  St9ves%  but  were 
I  to  have  the  Contrivance  of  a  i'/c-vf 
of  this  Kind,  I  would  have  it  l  uilt 
ufrcr  the  Model  of  the  IJarh-Sioic, 
with  upright  Ghiles  in  Front,  and 
flopina:  G  alVes  over  them,  becaule 
this  wiil  more  cali'y  adnut  the  Sun 
at  all  the  different  S:af)ns;  lor  in 
Summer,  when  the  S^n  is  i 
the  Top  Glafles  will  admit  the  Hays 
to  fliine  almoft  all  over  the  Houle j 
and  in  Winter,  when  the  Sun  is 
low,  the  Front  Glaflcs  will  adnat 
its  Rays  J  whereas  when  the  Glaflcs 
are  !aid  to  any  Declivity  in  one  Di- 
redion,  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  will 
not  fall  diredlly  thereon  ahovc  a 
Fortn's^ht  in  Autumn,  and  a.  ojt 
the  lame  Time  in  Spring]  and  du- 
rin-';  the  oth-r  Parts  of  the  Year 
th':y  will  tall  obliquely  therco:!  j  m.i 
in  Summer,  when  tlu  Sun  is  h;^;i, 
the  Rays  will  not  reach  abo.-.- 
or  lix  Feet  from  theGlafll:^, :  B_-:idcs, 
the  Phnts  plac'd  toward  the  Li.xlc- 
part  of  the  Iloufe  will  not  thrive 
iu  the  Sainiuer  Scalba  lor  want  of 
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Hit,  'whereas  when  there  arc  flo- 
wing GlafTcs  at  the  Top,  which  run 
within  three  Feet  of  the  Back  of 
the  Houlc,  there,  by  being  drawn 
down  in  iioc  Weather,  will  let  in 
perpendicular  Air  to  all  the  Plants,- 
and  ot  how  much  Service  this  is 
to  all  Sorts  of  Plants,  every  one 
who  has  had  Opportunity  of  ob- 
firving  the  Growth  of  Plants  in  a 
iiwft  will  eafily  judge  s  For  when 
Plants  are  pWd  under  Coyer  of  a 
Ceiling*  thev  always  turn  theni- 
£dycs  toward  the  Air  and  Light, 
and  thereby  grow  crookedj  add  if 
in  order  to  prelerve  tbein  (lrait» 
they  arc  turned  every  Week,  they 
will  neverthelefs  grow, weak,  and 
look  pale  and  fickly,  likca  Perfon 
fhut  up  in  a  Dungeon ;  for  which 
Reafons  I  am  fure  whoever  has 
made  Trial  of  both  Sorts,  of  Stoves, 
will  readily  join  with  me  to  re- 
commend the  Model  of  the  Bark^ 
Stove  for  every  Purpoie. 

As  to  the  farther  Contrivance  bf 
this  Stw»  it. will  be  neceilanr  td 
bbfirve  th^  temper  df  the  nic; 
whether  the  Situatipa  be  dry  or 
wet}  if  it  be  drv»  then  the  Floor 
need  not  be  raisVl  abpve  two  Feet 
above  the  Levd  €i  the  Groon^i 
but  if  it  be  wet,  it  will  be  proper 
io  raife  it  three  ^eet,,  bccaufe  as 
thefe  Fluts  are  to  Be  carry'd  under 
the  Floor,  fb  when  they  are  made 
under,  or  clofe  upon  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground,  they  will  raife  a 
t)amp,  nor  will  the  Flues  draw  fo 
well  as  when  they  arc  more  elevated. 
The  Furnace  of  this  Stove  may  be 
either  plac'd  at  one  End  of  the  Houfe, 
or  at  the  Back-part  thereof,  accord- 
ing to  the  Conveniency  of  the 
Building.  This  muft  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  Fuel  intended  to 
burn,  which,  if  for  Coab  or  Wood; 
inay  be  made  according  td  the  com- 
Mkftt  Mcthiod  for  Copiers*  biitoibly 


much  larger,  bccaufe  as  the  ttrt  9 
to  be  continu'd  in  the  Night  chicflju 
fo  if  thei;c  is  not  Room  to  contain 
a  great  Quantity  of  Fuel,  it  will 
occafion  a  great  d^  of  Trouble  in 
tending  upon  the  Fire  in  the  Night, 
which  ftiould  be  avoided  as  much 
as  pofliblc,  becaufe  whenever  the 
Trouble  is  made  very  great  or  dif- 
ficult, and  the  Ferlbii  who  is  ii^ 
trailed  with  the  Care  of  it  has  not 
a  yeij  gr^t  Affisftkm  fw  the  Thing, 
and  is  withal  not  very  carefnU  there 
will  be  great  Haz^d  of  the  Fire 
being  negle^ed,  which  in  a  Jinfe 
Time  w<Hdd  be  of  dangerous  Coo- 
iequence  to  the  Plants:  )Bui  if  the 
Fuel  intended  be  Turf,  then  the 
Oontf  ivance  of  the  Furnace  may  be 
the  fame  as  for  the  £arib-Sr«v«  al- 
ready mention'd. 

In  this  Stove  there  fhoutd  be  a 
Stand  or  Scaffold  eredied  for  placing 
Sl^elves  above  each  other  in  the 
Manner  aoncx'd,  chat  the  Pknu  nuj 


« 
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tie  difpos*d  above  each  other,  fe  1/ 
to  make  a  handfomc  Appearance  in 
the  Houfe }  but  thefe  Shelves  fhould 
be  made  moveable,  fo  as  to  be  ravs'd 
or  funk,  according  to  the  various 
Heights  of  the  Plants,  other wiic  it 
will  be  very  troublefomc  to  raifcor 
fink  every  particular  Plant  accorii- 
ing  t6  their  Heights,  every  Year 
th^  advance* 

This  Stand  or  &»fiR>Id  fliould  be 
plac'dtnthe  Middle  of  tike  Houfii 
l^mg  a  Pa%e  Mm  iim9  f 
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*  and  a  half  in  the  Front,  and  ano- 
ther of  the  fame  Width  in  the  Back, 
fof  the  moit  conveniently  pacing 
round  the  Plants  to  water  them, 
and  that  the  Air  may.  fireel;^  circu- 
ke  aboat  them.  In  dtfpo£ng  the 
Plants,  the  talleft  (liouki  be  plac'd 
backward,  and  the  fmalleft  in  Fronty 
ib  that  there  will  not  be  Occaiion 
lor  more  than  five  or  iix  Shelves 
in  Height  at  moft  j  but  the  Scaffold 
Ihould  be  fo  contriv'd,  that  there 
may  be  two  Shelves  in  Breadth  laid 
upon  every  Rife  whenever  there 
may  be  Occaiion  for  it,  which  will 
lave  a  deal  of  Trouble  in  diipoiang 
of  the  Plants. 

• 

In  the  Ere£lion  of  thefe  Sto^'ej, 
it  will  be  ot  great  Service  to  join 
tliem  all  together,  with  only  Glais 
Partitkms  between  them,  (as  was 
iKfoce  obiervVi  $)  and  where  iereral 
4»f  theie  Stows  and  Qranhmfss  are 
requirVi  in  one  Garden,  then  it  will 
be  my  proper  to  have  the  Green- 
ieufe  in  the  Middle,  and  the  Stoves 
at  each  End,  cither  in  the  Manner 
dircdlcd  in  the  Plan  of  the  GreeU' 
koufe  exhibited  in  that  Article,  or 
carry'd  on  in  one  ftrait  Front :  And 
in  the  Contrivance  ot  theie  it  may 
be  fo  order 'd»  that  upon  opening 
an  Iron  Regulator  plac'd  at  the  End 
of  the  Flue  of  the  Stove,  and  ftop- 
ing  another  plac'd  at  the  Entrance 
ot  the  back  Fiue,  the  Smoak  may 
be  mad'*  to  pafs  thro*  the  Green- 
hiuje  in  cxtrcam  hard  Froft,  which 
Will  be  fuiiicient  to  prevent  itsever 
teeming  in  the  Houfe:  For  want 
of  which  Contrivance»  it  is  hardly 
poflible  to  keep  out  the  Froft  in 
very  (evere  Wmters. 

By  this  Contrivance  in  the  Stru- 
ftore  of  thefi;  Houles,  a  Peribn 
may  pa&  hrom  one  to  the  other  of 
them  without  going  into  the  open 
Air  i  which,  bdides  the  Plcafure  to 
the  Owner,  is  alio  o£  great  Ufe, 
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bccaufc  there  will  be  no  Occafion 
of  making  a  Back-way  into  each 
of  them,  which  otherwile  muftb^ 
bccaufc  the  Front  Glailes  of  the 
Stoves  (houkl  not  be  open'd  in  cold 
Weather,  it  it  can  poflTibly  be 
avoided  on  any  Account,  bccauie 
the  cold  Air  ruflnng  in,  will  greatly 
prejudice  the  very  tender  Plants. 

But  belidcs  the  Stoves-  here  de- 
fcnb'd,  and  the  Green-hotife,  it  will 
be  very  neceflary  to  have  a  Glaft- 
Cak  or  two,  where- ever  there  arc 
great  Colledtions  ot  Plants.  Theie 
may  be  built  exn£Vly  in  the  Manner 
already  defcrib'd  for  zhc  Stoves,  with 
upright  GlalTcs  in  Front,  and  Hoping 
Glaflesover  the  Top  ot  them,  which 
Ihould  run  within  four  Feet  of  the 
Back  of  the  Houfe.  The  Height, 
Depth,  and  other  DimeniionsihSild 
be  conformable  to  that  of  the  Stevos^ 
which  will  make  a  Regularity  in  the 
Building.  Theie  may  be  phc'd  at 
the  End  of  the  Range  on  each  Hand 
beyond  the  Stoves i  and  if  there  be 
a  Flue  carry'd  along  under  the  Floor 
of  each,  which  may  be  open'd  m 
fcverc  Froft,  (in  the  manner  already 
directed  for  that  under  the  Green- 
houfej  and  the  Smoak  of  the  ad- 
joining Stove  made  to  pais  off 
through  thelc,  it  will  lave  a  great 
deal  of  Labour,  and  prevent  the 
Frofl  from  ever  entering  the  Houfe, 
be  the  Winter  ever  fo  levere:  But 
the  upper  Glaffes  Oi  thcfe  Houfcs 
(hould  have  either  Shutters  to  cover 
them,  or  elfe  Tarpawlins  to  let 
down  over  them  in  frofty  Weatfaeri 
and  if  there  is  a  Contrivance  to 
cover  the  upright  Glafles  in  Froft» 
either  with  Mats,  Shutters,  or  Tar- 
pawlins,  it  will  be  of  great  VCt  in 
Winter,  othcrwilc  the  Flue  muft 
be  open'd  when  the  Froll:  comes  on> 
which  Ihould  not  be  done  but  upon 
extraordinary  Occalioji'^  ;  becaulc 
the  Defiga  of  theie  Uouies  is,  to 
£  e  .  keep 
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keep  Ibch  Pluits  as  require  only  to 
be  prcfov*d  firom  Fnm»  and  need 
flo  addidooal  Wamitli*  bat*  at  the 
Bme  time,  require  more  Air  than 
can  conveniently  be  giifea  them  in 
a  Greenhouie :  In  one  of  thefe 
Houles  may  be  plac'd  all  the  Sorts 
ot  FicoUes,  AfricMn  Sedums^  Cotyle- 
donsy  Senecio*St  and  other  Succulent 
Plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  The  other  may  be  plac'd  the  fe- 
verai  Kinds  of  Anemonofpermos,  Ja- 
iobdiCst  Doria'jy  AlaternoiJes'Sy  and 
other  woody  or  herbaceous  Plants 
from  the  fame  Country,  or  any  o- 
ther  in  the  iame  Latitude. 
•    Thus  by  contriving  the  Green* 
liottie  in  the  Middle,  twoStwet 
and  a  Glafi-Gaie  at  each  End»  there 
will  be  GoiiTeiueiiqf  to  keep  Plants 
firom  an  the  difirent        of  the 
World,  which  can  be  no  other- 
wife  maintain'd  but  by  placing 
them  01  di&rent  Degrees  of  Heat, 
according  to  the  p£oes  of  their 
native  Growth. 

STRAMONIUM  j  Thom-Applc. 
The  CharaBers  are  s 

The  Flower  confjls  of  one  Leaf 
fjap'd  like  a  Funnel,  and  cut  into 
feveral  Segments  out  of  the  Flower- 
€Hp  rifes  the  Fointal,  which,  when 
the  Flower  decays,  becomes  a  roundijJy 
Fruif,  Mrmed  for  the  mofl  part  with 
/harp  Tfjcnu,  and  divided  into  four 
CtUs  firmed  by  a  Farthim,  difpoii 
m  tb§  I^un  M  Crofs,  furni/h*d 
wkh  fm  Phcenta's  w  vtitnthm 
Mmbrmtitt  to  wim6  fivirnl  SSd/uy^ 
Jhafd  Snds  do  Mdhero. 
The  SpHws  arei 

1.  Stramonium  J  /rtt^  .tf*"^> 
f^MHdo,  pre  Mo  fiofUd,  Tourn. 
Thorn-Apple*  with  a  round  prick- 
ly Fmltf  m  a  iii^le  white  Fbw- 
cr. 

2.  Stramonium  ;  frtiBu  fpincfi, 
fiulcngo,  caule  jiore  violacee.  Boerh. 
iad,  Thorn-Apple,  with  a  longiih 
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prickly  Fruit,  and  ^^dct-eofaMii^d 
Stslksaad  Fkmers. 

).  Stramonium  ;  ferox*  Boecm. 
Thorn- Appk^  with  veiy  long,  ihnp 
Prickles. 

4.  Stramonium  i  AmenciMum, 
mtntUf  Alktkenii  folio.  Tourn.  Lei^ 
fcr  Amencan  Thorn* Appk^  with  a 
Winter-Cherry  Leaf. 

f.  Stramonium  ;  Malabarictifif, 
friicfu  glabro,  fiore  fimpUci  violaceo. 
Tourn,  Malabar  Thorn- Apple,  with 
a  fmooth  Fruit,  and  a  ungle  Vio- 
let-colour'd  Flower. 

6.  Stramonium yfruclu  ffinofor^ 
tundo,  fiore  vicUceo  duplici  vel  tri- 
fUci.  Tourn.  Thorn-Apple>  with  a 
found,  prickly  Fruit*  «id  Violet 
colourM  Flowen^  which  are  two 
or  three  times  double. 

nefe  ate  limie  other  sudu  dt 
this  ^bnt  which  are  preierv*d  ia 
ibme  curioiis  Bo^nick  Garden^ 
but  as  they  have  Uttle  BeanlV  or 
\}£tt  £o  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them 
in  this  Place.  The  firft  Sort  is 
uied  to  make  a  cooling  Ointment, 
which  is  by  many  Perfbns  greatly 
eftecm'd.  This,  tho'  not  a  Native 
of  this  Country,  yet  is  now  be- 
come {b  common  upon  Dunghills  | 
and  other  rich  Grounds,  as  not  to 
be  calily  eradicated.  The  Seed* 
falling,  do  continue  a]!  the  Winter 
in  the  Ground,  and  in  Spring  the 
Plants  will  come  up,  and,  if 
fer^d  to  tod»  will  ipread  over  the 
whole  Spot  of  Giound*  and  pro* 
doce  iiicn  Quantities  of  Seeds  as  to  , 
leave  a  Stock  to  fiimtfli  the  GrauDd 
for  ibme  Years. 

The  iecond  Sort  is  not  u  yet 
quite  fo  oommoa  as  the  former, 
too'  it  is  equsdiy  as  harder  i  ^  ; 
where  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to 
foil,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  | 
great  Plenty  the  following  Sum- 
mer. This  Sort  will  grow  much 
largjcr         the  fiaxmer.   I  have 
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mcafbreJ  one  of  thcfc  Pbnts  which 
grew  upon  a  rich  Soil  u|Jward  ot 
iix  Feet  high,  and  divided  into  ma- 
ny ftrong  Branches,  which  fpread 
clmoft  eight  Feet  Diameter,*  fo 
that  'tis  unfit  to  ftand  in  fmall  Plca- 
fjre-GarJcns,  and  only  to  have  a 
Place  in  Tome  outward  Part  oF  a 
Garden  or  Yard,  bccaulc  it  takes 
up  too  mach  Room. 

The  third  Sort  ii  iomewhat  like 
the  former  In  the  Appearance  of 
tiie  Plant,  hue  the  Fruit  it  fmaller, 
and  belet  with  very  long,  fierce 
Tliornsi  for  which  Variety  it  is 
prtianftd  m  the  Gardens  ol  thoiie 
who  arc  curious  in  Botany. 

This  Species  is  by  fome  fuppos'd 
to  be  tkc  Dutro  of  the  Perfians, 
with  the  Seeds  of  which  they  ufe 
to  intoxicate  Perfbns  on  whom 
they  have  any  Defigns. 

This  Sort  is  not  quite  fo  hardy 
as  the  two  former,  fo  mud  be 
ibwa  on  a  moderate  Hot^hed  in 
the  Spring  \  and  when  the  Phmts 
Are  c6me  up,  they  (hould  be  tran- 

Slanted  on  a  new  Hoc-bed  to  bHng 
e  Plants  forward,  but  you  mnft 
be  careful  not  to  draw  them  too 
much  by  keeping  the  Glailes  ciofc, 
■which  will  render  them  very  vireak 
and  unfit  to  ftand  abroad  :  There- 
fore after  they  have  taken  Root, 
they  fhould  have  Plenty  ot  frefh 
Air  when  the  Weather  is  warm, 
and  in  May  they  lliouid  be  inur'd 
to  the  open  Air  by  degrees,  mio 
which  they  may  be  tranfplantcd  in 
^une,  obfcrviog  to  raifi  the  Plants 
with  a  large  Ball  of  Earth,  and 
plant  them  m  a  rich  Soil,  giving 
them  Water  until  they  have  taken 
Root,  la  fttfy  thcfe  Plants  wili 
*  Itower,  «ad  tlwir  Seeds  will  ripen 
in  Auguft, 

The  fourth  Sort  will  grow  lar- 
ger than  the  bft  mention'd.  This 
ja  prcicxT'd  marc  for  Uie  ikkc  of 
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its  loogt  tubulous,  white  Flowera 
than  any  other  Beauty  in  the  Plant. 
It  is  fomcwhnr  tender,  and  fhould 
be  fowed  on  a  Hotbed  in  the  Sprmg, 
and  manag'd  as  the  former,  other* 
wife,  if  the  Seafbn  proves  coid,  :ne 
Seeds  will  not  npcn,  tho'  I  have 
fomctiraes  had  Piants  of  this  kuiJ 
which  came  up  from  Seeds  thac 
icatter^d  in  Jbiimmh  and  ripen'd 
their  Seeds  wdl;  lb  that  I  bdieve^ 
in  «  lew  Tears,  it  may  be  inufd 
to  this  Climate,  lb  as  to  thrife 
with  little  Care. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  do  pro- 
duce very  beautiful  Flowers,  which 
afford  an  agreeable  Scent  at  fome 
Diftancc,  but  if  fmelr  to  very  clofo 
arc  ofFcnlivc  to  the  Head.  The 
Flowers  of  thcfe  Kinds  arc  Violct- 
colour'd  on  the  Outfidc,  but  are 
white  on  the  Infidc;  and  thofc  of 
the  fixth  Sort  have  two  or  three 
Flowers  within  each  other,  in  the 
manner  tA  the  frimofi,  which  la 
called  Hip  m  lOfe.  Theie  two 
Sorts  are  much  more  tender  than 
either  of  the  former,  and  muftbe 
fown  early  in  the  Spring  on  a  Hot- 
bed i  and  when  the  Pknts  are  come 
up,  they  muft  be  rranlplanted  into 
a  frefli  Hot -bed  to  bring  them  for- 
ward i  and  as  the  Heat  of  this  Bed 
declines,  th:re  fhould  be  a  frefh 
one  prepar'd,  in  which  (hould  be 
plung'd  Pots  fill*d  with  light,  rich 
Earth,  into  which  the  Plants  (hould 
be  piac'd,  oblerving  to  water  and 
(hade  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root  I  after  which  they  flxmid 
have  Air  given  to  them,  in  Pro* 
portion  to  the  Heat  of  the  8eafon» 
and  muft  be  often  Water'd,  being 
.very  thirfly  Phmts. 

Thus  they  muft  be  pufbed  on 
by  Heat,  in  the  madner  directed 
for  Amaranths  \  to  which  the  Rea* 
der  is  de(ir'd  to  turn  for  their  far- 
ther Culture,  In  Jnly,  if  the  Sct- 

£  e  a     '  fofl 
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fi?n  he  warm,  they  may  be  re- 
J^ov  ci  inro  the  open  An,  }.'»acing 
tbcm  in  a  warm  Situation,  where 
they  will  produce  their  Flowers 
pWmtfuUy  i  and  if  the  Atttumn  be 
warm,  their  Seeds  will  ripen  very 
wcili  hut  it  will  be  a  fure  Method 
to  pre&rve  one  Plant  of  each  Kind 
under  Glafles,  left  thole  in  the.  o- 
pen  Air  (bould  not  perfeA  their 
Sced,>. 

STRAWBERRY  j  vUe  Fragaria. 

STRAWBERRY -TREE  i  vide 
Arbutus. 

5TYRAX;  The  Storax-Tree. 
The  Characters  are ; 

The  Flower  conjifls  of  one  Leaf 
P?ap\l  like  a  Funnel^  ami  cut  into 
fever al  Segments  \  out  of  whofe  Flow- 
er-cup rifes  the  Po'mtal,  which  is 
foe* J  like  a  Nail  in  the  fore- part  of 
thi  Flower  y  this  afterwards  hecomes 
s  ntindifh,  Jlefly  Bwir,  inchtding 
mi9  9rtwo  Seeds  m  imrd  SbelU. 

We  have  but  one  Sfedes  of  this 
^  Plant,  viz* 

Styxax)  foUe  MmU  CoteneL  €• 
B.  P.  Scorax-Treeb  with  a  Quince- 
Trcc  Leat. 

This  Plant  grows  plentifully  in 
feveral  Parts  ot  jifla,  from  whience 
it  hath  been  brought  into  many 
curious  Gardens  in  Europe,  though 
at  prdent  it  is  very  rare  in  £0^- 
land. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  fovving 
the  Seeds  in  Pots  hll'd  with  frefli, 
light  Earth,  and  plung'd  into  a  mo- 
derate Hot-bed:  This  fliould  be 
done  as  foon  as  pollible,  w^hen  the 
Seeds  are  procur'd  >  for  it  they  are 
ibwn  the  latter  End  of  Summer, 
and  the  Pots  kept  in  a  moderate 
Hot*bed  ot  Tanners  Bark  all  the 
.Vhiter,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
the  iiicceeding  Spring  $  whereas 
thole  ibwn  in  the  Spnng  do  often 
remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole 
Xcar  hsioic  the  Phuots  come  up. 
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when  the  Plants  arc  up,  they 
fliould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
leparate  fmall  Pot,  fill'd  with  light, 
frcfli  Earth,  and  plung'd  into  a  ve- 
ry moderate  Hot-bed,  obierving  to 
water  and  (hade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root)  after  which  they 
ihottld  be  inurVi  to  the  open  Air  by 
degrees,  into  which  they  mud  be 
remov'd  in  fune,  placing  them  in 
a  warm  Situation,  in  which  Place 
they  may  remain  till  the  Beginning 
of  Ociobtr\  at  which  Time  they 
fhould  be  remov'd  into  the  Grcen- 
houfc,  placing  them  where  they 
may  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  frcHi  Air 
when  the  Weather  is  mild  j  for 
thele  Piants  are  tolerably  hardy, 
and  do  only  require  to  be  fhclter'd 
from  fevere  Froft,  for  in  Italy  they 
grow  extremely  well  in  the  open 
Air,  and  produce  Fruit  in  great 
Plenty  i  from  whence  I  recciv'd  a 
Parcel  of  the  Seeds:  But  as  die 
Plants  do  grow  very  ilowly  with 
us,  it  would  ht  a  good  Way  to 
procure  ibme  from  Jtuly^  which 
might  be  brought  over  in  the 
Spring,  pack'd  up  in  Cafes  with 
Mois,  as  is  praAis'd  in  bringing  0- 
vcr  Orange-TVeest  yafimneSi  &c. 
and  thefe  Plants  being  well  grown 
before  they  are  brought  over,  will 
be  more  hardy  than  thole  rais'd 
from  Seeds  here,  and  will  be  more 
likely  to  produce  Fruit. 

The  Kef  in  of  this  Tree  is  brought 
over  for  Medicinal  Ufe. 

1  lhali  beg  Leave  to  add  another 
Tree  in  this  Place,  which  altho' 
very  different  in  its  Charadcrs 
from  the  foregoing,  yet  as  it  hath 
not  been  iettfod  to  tmy  particuhr 
Genus  by  the  B^anijis,  and  luviog 
long  pais'd  under  the  Name  « 
St^Mx,  I  (hall  contbue  it  by  that 
Name  in  this  Pkce,  having  the 
Authority  of  Mr.  lUy  for  £  d^ 
iiig. 
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Styrax  J  arbor ^  Virgtnianaf  aee- 
ris  folio.  Rail  Hift,  The  Virginian 
SUrax-Ticc,  with  a  Maple  Leaf, 
ttmmmdjf  esirj,  Liquid-Amber* 

This  Tree  grows  very  plentifully 
in  Ammc0,  from  whence  the  Seeds 
h«ve  been  'brought  into  J^glmJ, 
where  there  has  been  a  great  Num* 
bcr  of  Plants  rais'd  thercfromt 
which  are  found  to  be  hardy  e- 
aough  to  endure  the  Cold  of  our 
ordinary  Winters  in  the  open  Air: 
And  it  is  very  probable,  as  the 
Trees  grow  larger,  and  more  woo- 
dy, fo  they  will  the  better  refill 
the  Cold  i  but  while  they  are  young, 
the  tender  Branches  are  very  fub- 
je£l  to  perifh  with  fcvere  Froft. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by 
ibwing  the  Seeds  in  the  Spring  in 
Pots  fill'd  with  frcfti,  light  Earth, 
which  fliould  be  plung'd  into  a 
moderate  Hot-bed»  and  duly  wa- 
tftr'd  I  when  the  Plants  arc  ccmie 
up  (which  ibmetimes  happens  in 
fix  Weeks  after  lowing*  though 
often  they  remain  in  the  Ground 
until  the  fecond  Year;  in  which 
Cafe,  the  Earth  of  the  Pots  flwuld 
not  be  difturb'd  until  you  fee  whe- 
ther the  Plants  will  come  up  or 
not)  they  fhould  be  carefu'ly  kept 
cleir  from  Weeds,  and  v/ater'd  fre- 
quently i  and  in  J^une  they  fliould 
be  rcmov'd  into  the  open  Air,  pla- 
cing them  in  a  warm  Situation, 
where  they  may  remain  until  Ocio- 
her;  at  which  Time  they  (hould 
be  plac'd  in  a  common  Hot  bed 
Frame,  where  they  will  be  pro- 
teSted  from  fcvere  Froft:  But  the 
Gl^Sb  being  kept  off  m  mild  Wea- 
Cher»  they  may  enjoy  the  free  Air* 

Towards  the  latter  End  ofM^reh, 
or  the  Beginning  of  j^il,  thefe 
Plants  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
Pots,  and  planted  into  the  full 
Giound :  In  order  to  which,  a  Bed 
or  two  of  light,  frefh  £arth  (bould 
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be  prepar'd  in  a  warm  Situation, 
into  which  the  Piants  may  be  plant- 
ed at  about  a  Foot  afunder  each 
Way,  which  will  be  full  Room  e> 
nough  for  'em  to  grow  two  Years  i 
and  being  plac'd  ib  dofe^  they  may 
be  much  eaiier  cover'd,  if  the  Win- 
ter (hould  prove  very  fevere. 

When  they  are  planted,  the  Sur- 
face of  the  Ground  muft  be  CO* 
vcr'd  with  Mulch,  to  prevent  the 
Wind  and  Sun  from  drying  the 
Ground  too  fafl ;  and  if  the  Seafon 
proves  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to 
water  them  now  and  then  until 
they  have  taken  Root,  after  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care 
but  to  keep  them  conftanrly  clear 
from  Weeds  until  November  fol-  ♦ 
lowing  j  when  it  will  be  proper  to 
lay  a  little  fire(h  Mulch  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  to  keep  out 
the  Froft  ^  and  if  the  Winter  Ihould 
be  very  fcvere,  the  Plants  mull 
have  a  little  TMs-Wudnh  or  Ibme 
Mats  thrown  over  them  to  proted 
them  from  the  Froft 

In  thefe  Beds  the  Plants  may  re** 
miin  two  Years;  after  which  they 
IliouU  be  remov'd  in  the  Spring 
to  the  Places  where  they  arc  to  re- 
main, or  elle  into  a  Nurlcry,  where 
they  mud  be  planted  at  a  greater 
Di (lance,  (b  as  to  have  Room  to 
grow  two  or  three  Years  longer. 
Thclc  Trees  will  grow  very  vigo- 
rouily  afrer  they  have  ftood  two 
or  three  Years  j  fb  that  when  their 
Roots  have  acquired  Strength,  they 
will  make  great  Progreis  in  their 
Growth :  With  us  they  will  erow 
to  be  upward  of  twenty  Feet  high* 
£q  (hould  be  plac'd  amongft  Trees 
of  the  fame  Growth*  smd  in  a 
warm  Situation. 

>  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  do  fweat 
out  a  liquid  Reiin  in  hot  Weather, 
which  when  rubbed  between  the 
Finders,  emits  a  fragrant  Scent ; 
£  e  3  but 
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Kit  T  have  not  fccn  any  Flowers 
proiiuc'd  in  EnglAiul  as  yet. 
SUBER  i  The  Cork-Trce^ 

The  Charatiers  arc ; 
It  is  in  mU  Ttfft&s  Uk$  th$  Ilex, 
$xcemng  shSMTK  tftfHT>€9^  which 
m  tms  u  tittck,  Jfiin^y>  f^nd foft. 
The  Sf9de»  are  i 
1.  8uBERi  Uti/blitm,  perpetuo 
wmu,  C.         The  Broad-liav'd 
ever-green  Gork-Tree. 

%•  SuBERj  anguftifoUttmp-npn /er- 
ratum, C.B.P.  The  narrow-lcav'd 
Cork-Tree,  with  fmooth  Edges. 

There  arc  fevcral  other  Species  of 
this  Tree  mention'd  in  fomc  of  the 
Italum  Catalogues  of  Plants;  but 
the  two  Sorts  here  mention'd  are 
all  I  have  obicrv'd  m  the  En^UJh 
Gardens. 

Thefc  Trees  may  be  propngatcd 
by  fowing  their  Acorns  m  the 
Sprinz,  in  the  manner  dirc£^ed  for 
the  lU^,  to  which  thefe  exadlly  a- 
gree  in  Culture  $  therefore,  to  a- 
TOfd  Repetltion»  the  Reader  is  de- 
fir'd  to  turn  to  that  Article  for  £u:- 
ther  Inftru^oQ. 

SUCCORY  i  vUe  Cichorium. 
SUMACH  i  vUe  Rhus. 
SYCAMORE  i  -viJe  Acer  Majus. 
SYMPHYTUM!  Comfrey. 

The  CharaSfers  are ; 
The  Flower  confjls  of  me  Leaf, 
JhafJ  like  a  Funnel,  having  an  ob- 
long Tube,  but  Jhafd  at  the  Top 
like  a  Phcher  i  out  of  the  Flower- 
€up  {yvhich  is  deeply  cut  into  five 
long,  narrow  Se^rrnnts]  rifes  the 
Point al,  attended  with  four  Embryo' Sy 
vhich  afterwards  become  fo  many 
Seeds,  in  Torm  [omewhat  like  the 
HiMdtf^  Vi^er,  and  M  rifm  in  th 

The  Sfeeiis  are ; 
I.  STMPHYTOMi  cmifoUdk^  majtr^ 
fimmMp  fort  Mot  vel  pallid^  lutt§, 
C.  J.     The  greater  Female  Com- 
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frcy,  with  a  white  or  pale-jeUow 
Flower. 

2.  Symphytum  j  confoliday  tnajort 
mas,  fore  turpureo.  C.  B.  P.  The 
greater  Male  Comfreyt  with  a  pur« 
^e  Flower. 

s.  Stmvrttvm  I  iMfMi  ttiher^ 
raice.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  Gomfrcyy- 
with  a  tuberoie  Root. 

There  are  fome  other  SHem  of 
this  Plant  which  arc  preKrrv'd  in 
fome  curious  Botanick  Gardens  for 
Variety,  but  thofe  here  mention'd 
are  what  I  have  chiefly  oh&rv*d  m 
England. 

The  fird  Sort  grows  wild  upon 
the  Sides  of  Banks  and  Rivers  in 
divers  Parts  of  England,  where  it 
is  commonly  gathcr'd  to  fupply  the 
Markets  for  Medicinal  Ulc.  The 
lecond  Sort  is  fometimcs  found 
wild  in  England,  but  is  lefs  com- 
mon than  the  former  ^  in  Hplland 
it  is  the  only  Sort  I  ob&rv'd  wild, 
Vrhere  it  grows  tn  great  Plenty  on 
the  Sides  of  the  C^nib  almoft  eve* 
ry  whae> 

The  third  Sort  I  never  yet  ob* 
ierv*d  growing  wild,  but  it  is  pt^ 
ferv*d  to  many  Oudeni  iox  V»* 
ricty. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  cultiva- 
ted, either  by  fowing  their  Seeds 
in  the  Spring,  or  by  parting  of 
their  Roots;  the  latter  Way,  being 
the  mofl  expeditious,  is  chiefly 
pracl:is'd,  where  they  arc  planted 
for  Ufe.  The  beft  Seaibn  for  part- 
ing their  Roots  is  in  Autumn^  at 
which  Time  almoU  every  Piece  of 
a  Root  will  grow  :  They  fhould  be 
planted  about  eighteen  Inches  a- 
timder,  that  they  may  have  Room 
to  fpread,  and  will  rojuire  no  ht* 
ther  Gare  hut  to  keep  them  dear 
from  Weeds,  for  they  arc  ^xnrcani 
hardy,  and  will  grow  i^xm  jlmoft 
aoy  Soil,  or  u  any  Shuatioo. 

SYRlNCAi 
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SYRINGAi  The  Mock-Qrangei 

The  CharaBers  arc; 
The  Flower,  for  the  moft  fart, 
eonfifls  of  five  Leaves,  which  are 
pUc'il  circhlarly,  an  J  expand  in  Form 
cf  A  Rofe  i  from  whofe  Flower-cup  ri- 
fes  the  Pointal,  which  afterwards 
becomes  a  rotmdiflj  Fruit  adhering 
to  the  Flower-cup,  divided  into  foitr 
Cells,  which  ure  fitU  off  mall  Se$ds. 

The  Speciis  arci 

1.  Syumoa)  Mm»  fivfhUtM' 
fkm  Mhnui,  C.  B,  P*  The  com- 

white  SjfnitiM  or  Mock-O* 

nngeii 

2.  Syringaj  flore  m16o  pleno.  C, 
B.  P.   The  double  white  Syringa. 

j|.  SvRiNGAi  Jlore  albo  fimplici, 
plus  ex  luteo  vnriigsuis*  The  ibrip'd- 
Jeav'd  Syringa, 

4..  Syringa  ;  nana,  nuTtqaam  fio- 
tens.    The  Dwarf  Syringa. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common 
in  moft  EngliJJ)  Gardens,  but  the 
iecond  is  not  quite  fo  plenty,  though, 
indeed,  it  is  a  Variety  icarce  worth 
oUerviog,  fince  the  Flowers  are 
alwava  Imgle  where  they  are  pro- 
dttcVl  in  Bunches }  and  where  thej 
are  produced  finely,  they  are  dou- 
ble: But  this  &  rare,  that  many 
times  upon  a  large  Shrub  there 
can't  be  found  lix  double  Flowers. 

The  variegated  Sort  is  prefcrv'd 
in  the  Gardens  of  fuch  as  are  cu- 
rious in  ftrip'd  Plants,  tho'  there  is 
no  great  Beauty  in  it,  becaufc  when 
the  Plants  are  vigorous,  the  Stripes 
in  the  Leaves  do  fcarccly  appear. 

The  Dwarf  Sort  is  not  worth  a 
Place  in  a  Garden,  unlefi  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety,  fince  it  ne?er 
produces  any  Flowers. 

AH  tlicfc  Plants  may  be  eafi!y 
propagKsd,  by  ukii^  off  their 
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Suclcen  lA  Autumn  (which  they> 
produce  very  plentifully)  and  plant- 
ing them  out  in  a  Nurfcry  at  three 
Feet  Diftancc  Row  from  Row,  and 
a  Foot  afundcr  in  the  Rows,  obfcr- 
ving  to  keep  the  Ground  between 
them  conftantly  clear  from  Weeds, 
as  alfo  to  dig  it  up  every  Spring  to 
loofcn  it,  tnat  the  Roots  of  the 
Plants  may  more  readily  extend 
theml^Tes,  In  this  Nuriery  thtj 
may  remam  two  Tears,  by  whicn 
Time  they  will  be  fit  to  tran^laot 
out  where  they  are  to  remain; 
which  may  be  into  fmall  Wilder* 
nefs- Quarters,  or  amoogft  flower- 
ing Shrubs  in  Clumps,  obicrving 
to  place  them  with  other  Sorts  ot 
Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth,  for 
thefc  fcldom  do  grow  above  fix 
or  feven  Feet  high  in  England,  and 
the  Dw.)rf  Sort  not  more  than 
three  or  four. 

They  arc  cxtream  hardy,  fo  may 
be  planted  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Si- 
tuatiott,  and  will  require  00  Farther 
Culture  but  to  take  off  the  Suctes 
every  Year,  and  cut  out  the  dead 
Wood,  as  al(b  to  keep  tliem  dear 
from  Weeds  in  Summer,  and  d^ 
the  Ground  about  their  Roots  eve- 
ry Winter,  w'hich  will  mike  thciu 
thrive  and  flower  very  plentifully. 
The  Scafon  of  their  Flowering  is 
in  May,  and  in  cool  Seafons  they 
do  continue  in  Beauty  the  firft  Part 
of  June:  Their  Flowers  have  a 
Scent  fomcwhat  like  tliofe  of  the 
Orange-Tree,  from  whence  it  had 
tlie  Name  of  Mnk-Orange :  But  if 
theie  are  plac'd  in  a  doie  Room, 
or  are  fmelt  to  too  doi^y,  they 
ha?e  a  ftrong  difagreeable  Scents 
and  too  pow^l  for  the  Ladies  j 
but  when  they  are  in  the  open  Air* 
the  Scent  is  not  ib  afileaing. 

Ee  4.  T  A 
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TAGETES;  African  «r  French 
Marygold* 
The  ChuniSm  are ; 

tf  AotTs  lUrets^  which  sre  pUin^ 
Mnd  eta  into  feveral  Segments ;  but 

the  Disk  tf  the  Flower  con/ijls  of 
half  Florets,  which  jland  upon  the 
Embryo's  i  the  Flower- cup  conffls  of 
one  Leaf  is  tubulous,  and  enclofes 
the  Embryo's,  which  afterwards  oe- 
come  angular  Seeds,  with  a  Leaf 
upon  the  Head  of  each. 
The  Species  arc  ^ 

I.  Tagetes  ;  max'imuf,  recius, 
Jlore  fruplici  ex  liiteo  paliido.  B. 
Greatefi:  upright  African  Mary  gold, 
with  a  fingle,  pale,  yellow  Flower. 

a.  Tacetes  i  mtiximMSp  recins, 
fioro  nuximo  multiplicato. 
Created  upright  African  Marygold, 
with  a  large  douhle  Flower. 

3.  Tagetes}  fnuximm*  reSns* 
jUre  maximo  mtdtiplicato,  anrantU 
Mhris,  Createft  upright  Atricao 
Marygold,  with  a  very  large  dou- 
ble Orange- colour 'd  Flower. 

4.  Tagetes  i  waximus,  rectus, 
Jlore  maximo  mult  plicato,  fulphnreo 
coloris.    Created  upright  African 
Marygold,  with  a  very  large  dou- 
ble Br  n.Ilonc- coloured  FIowct. 

Tagetes  i  maximus,  reel  us, 
fere  maximo  multiplicato,  palliJe  lu- 
teo,  odorato.   Greated  upright  Afri- 
can Marygold,  with  a  very  luge 
.doable  Flower,  of  a  p:ic,  ycUow 
Colour,  and  a  fweet  Scent. 
•  •  6.  Tagetes  ;  maximust  nBus^ 
fiore  maximo  mult'tpUcato^  palliJe 
iutto  o»  f^ulojo*  Grcatcft  upright 
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African  Marygold,  with  a  large,' 
double,  pale,  yellow,  and  piped 
Flower,  commonly  caU%  The  Quil- 
led African. 

7.  Tagetes  j  JruUcuSy  medius, 
fiore  fimplici,  luteo-palliJo.  J.  B. 
Indian  middle  French  Marygold, 
with  a  fingle,  pale,  yellow  Flower. 

8.  Tagetes  }  Inmusy  moJ&us,  fio- 
re luteo,  mMpUcMto.  H,  £.  The 
middle  French  Marygold,  with  a 
double  yellow  Flower. 

9.  Taqetess  InSeus,  tntiufrtfinh 
plici  fiore,  five  Caryoph^'llus  InJtctu 
five  fos  Afiriamus.  J.  B.  Lcflcr  or 
Common  French  Marygold,  with 
a  lingle  Flower,  aU^d  Indian  Clove 
Jiriy-flower. 

10.  Tagetfs  ;  TnJIcuSj  minor, 
772 tilt iplicaio  fiore.  y.  B,  Double 
French  Marygold}  vulgo, 

11.  Tagetes  }  Indicus,  ficre  pm- 
plici,  fiftulofo.  H,  L.  Single  French 
Marygold,  with  a  piped  Flower. 

12.  Tagetes i  Indicus,  fiore  fjlu- 
lofo,  dttplicato.  H.  L.  Double  French 
Marygold,  with  a  piped  Flower. 

i^.  Tagetes }  ItuHaut  mittimmt 
forefericishirfiitieobfitOm  The 
leaft  f  rench  Mar}'gold,  with  a  (oft 
hajrv  Flower. 

All  thcfc  Hants  are  annual,  h 
.  inu(l  be  propagated  from  Seeds  e- 
?ery  Spring,  which  may  be  fowti 
upon  a  moderate  Hot-bed  ha  Murch  i  ^ 
and  when  the  Plants  arc  come  up, 
they  fhould  have  Plenty  of  frclli 
Air,  for  if  they  are  drawn  too 
much,  they  will  not  afterward  be- 
come har.dlbme,  notwithlhnj  n;: 
they  have  all  pofiiblc  Care  taivcn  uC 
them.  VViicn  they  are  a^H>ut  three 
Inches  high,  they  fi.ould  be  tnnf* 
planted  on  a  frefh  Hot-bed,  which 
may  be  arched  over  with  Hoopi» 
and  covered  with  Mats  (for  thda 
Plants  are  hardy  enough  to  be 
brought  up  without  Gljflcs  :)  In 
this  Bed  they  ihouki  be  planted  i« 
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bout  fix  Inches  afundcr  each  Way, 
obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root  j  but 
as  the  Plants  do  acquire  Strength, 
fo  they  (hould  be  iniir'd  to  bear 
the  open  Air  by  Degrees ;  and  a- 
bout  the  Beginning  of  May^  they 
(hould  be  taken  up,  with  a  Ball  of 
£arth  to  the  Root  of  each  Plant, 
and  plac'd  in  a  Nuriery  in  a  warm 
SituarioQy  aboat  eighteen  Inches  a- 
fimder,  Moving  to  water  and 
fiiade  them  untu  they  haVe  taken 
Root»  and  ia  very  dry  Weather* 
the  Waterings  Oiould  bt  repeated : 
In  this  Nuriery  they  may  remam 
until  their  Flowers  appear,  ib  as 
to  dfftinguifli  thofe  with  double 
Flowers :  which  may  be  taken  up 
with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  each  Plant, 
and  planted  into  the  Borders  of  the 
Parterre  Garden,  or  into  Pots,  for 
fumifhing  the  Courts,  ^c.  where 
the  Tcveral  Varieties  being  inter- 
mi  x'd  with  other  annual  Plants,  do 
arrord  an  ap^recable  Variety. 

Thofe  witli  lingle  Flowers  fliould 
be  puird  up,  and  thrown  away  as 
good  for  little,  becaafe  the  Seeds 
produc'd  from  them  will  rarely 
produce  double  Flowers }  therefore 
great  Care  (hould  be  taken  to  &ve 
only  the  Seeds  of  thofe  whole 
Flowers  are  very  double  of  every 
kiodf  firom  which  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  good  Quantity  of  dou- 
ble ones  produc'd,  tho'  from  the 
very  beft  Seeds  there  will  always 
be  many  lingle  Flowers  5  but  the 
Imail  Sorts  do  always  produce  a 
gi eater  Number  of  double  Flowers 
than  the  large,  which  arc  more 
apt  to  degenerate. 

Thefe  "plants  have  a  ftrong,  dif^ 
agreeable  Scent,  clpecialiy  when 
handled  i  for  which  Reaion  tliey 
are  not  fo  greatly  efteem'd  for 
planting  near  Habitations:  but  the 
Fidwcra  ot*  the  fweet-fccnted  Sort 
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being  more  agreeable,  are  moftif 
coveted  to  plant  in  fmall  Gardens. 
All  thefe  Sorts  do  begin  to  Hower 
in  Aiaj't  and  continue  all  the  latter 
Part  of  the  Year,  until  the  Froft 
prevents  their  Flowering  :  for 
which,  together  with  liic  little 
Trouble  requir'd  in  their  Culture, 
they  have  greatly  obtain'd  in  moft 
Englijh  Gardens. 

TAMARINDUSi  The  Tama- 
rhid-T^. 

The  ChiTMffirs  are  1 

D&f  Flover  em§/^s  of  fevmd 
Leaves,  vhich  are  fo  fU/dms  ton^ 
fitnSh  M  tMpiUonaceous  one  in  fifjfg 
meafure ;  iut  tbife  expand  circuUnrlyz 
"From  whofe  meiny-leav'd  Flover^ekf 
fifes  the  Vointal,  which  nftenoArig 
becomes  a  flat  Tody  containing  marpf 
flat  angular  Seeds,  furrotmded  wiib 
an  acid,  6  lack  if)  Pulp. 

We  have  but  one  Sfeciet  of  this 
Tree;  viz. 

Tamartndusj  Rail  Hijl,  The 
Tamarind-Tree. 

There  are  lome  who  imagine  the 
Tanmnifd-TTee  of  the  E/^l-Indies, 
and  that  of  the  IV^Indks  to  be 
different,  but  I  don't  remember  to 
have  &en  them  diftinguilh'd  by  a« 
ny  Botadck  Author  \  though,  in- 
deed, from  the  different  Appear- 
ance of  the  Pods,  they  fecm  very 
different ;  for  the  Pods  which  I 
have  (een  of  the  Ea/l-Indian  Sort 
were  very  long,  and  contain'd  fit 
or  feven  Seeds  in  each  j  whereas 
thofe  of  the  H^ejl-Indies  do  rarely 
contain  more  than  three  or  four : 
but  from  the  Plants  which  I  have 
rais'd  from  both  5>orts  o^'  Seeds,  I 
can't  didinguiih  them  afunder  as 
yet. 

Theft  Trees  do  pow  to  a  great 
Md^nitude  hi  thev  natl?e  Gmm- 
tries)  but  in  EtmfB  they  are  pre- 
ferr'd  as  Curiofides  by  thc^  who 
are  Lorers  of  rare  Plants. 

They 
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They  arc  eafily  propagated  by 
fowing  their  Seeds  on  a  Hot-bed 
in  the  Spring  j  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  fliould  be  plant- 
ed each  into  a  Kparate  fmall  Pot 
6U'd  with  light  rich  Ewth,  md 
pluogfii  into  a  Hot-bed  of  T^iiiierf<- 
Bark,  to  bring  'em  lbrward»  ob- 
^ing  to  water  and  lhade  them 
.  until  uey  have  taken  Rooti  and  as 
the  ^rtb  in  the  Pots  apjpears  dry, 
ib  they  rou(l  be  waterM  nrom  time 
to  time,  and  flmld  hare  Air  given 
to  them  in  Proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  the 
Bed  in  which  they  are  plac'd: 
When  the  Pots  in  which  they  arc 
♦  planted  arc  fill'd  with  their  Roots, 
the  Plants  fhould  be  fhifted  into 
Pots  of  a  larger  Size,  which  muft 
be  fill'd  up  with  rich  light  Earth, 
and  again  plung'd  into  the  Hot-bed, 

fiving  them  Air,  as  before,  accor- 
ing  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea- 
ion  ;  But  m  very  hot  Weather  the 
GSaffis  Ihoukl  be  Ibaded  with  Mats 
in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  otherwiie 
the  Sun  will  be  too  violent  for 
them  ^ough  the  Glafles :  Nor 
.  will  the  Pluits  thrive  if  they  are 
cxpo^'d  to  the  open  Air,  even  in 
the  warm  eft  Seaion,  fo  that  they 
muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the 
Bark-ftovc  both  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer, treating  them,  as  hath  been 
dircfted,  tor  the  Anana'sy  with 
whole  Culture  they  will  thrive  ex- 
ceedingly. 

Thele  Plants,  if  rightly  managed, 
will  grow  very  faft,  for  I  have 
had  *em  upwards  of  three  Feet 
high  in  one  Summer  firom  Seed, 
and  hid  one  Pknt  which  prpdocVl 
Fkiwm  the  iame  Seaion  it  wat 
fown  J  but  this  mt  accidental  for 
I  have  never  fince  had  any  of  them 
flcwer,  altho*  I  have  fcvcral  Plants 
of  difFw-rent  Ages,  one  of  which  is 
fi.\cral  Years  old>      about  icfcn 
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Feet  high,  with  a  large  ipreadiogf 
Head. 

TAMARJSCUS :  The  Tamarisk-  « 
Tree. 

The  CharaB$rs  are; 

ing  of  ftvmtMl  LtMnm^  whUk  mn 
fMd  wtimUrly  j  fhm  whife  Fhm* 

wsrJs  &ic§m€s  «  Ftd  (/bmemim  lilt 
tfMfi  pfthi  Sallow)  wkch  «fens  mt§ 
$90  Farts,  mid  miMmt  Jmmti 

inpny  Seeds. 

The  Sfedes  are; 

1.  Tamarxscus  'Sarbonmenfis, 
Lob.  Icon.  The  French  ir  narrow* 
lcav*d  Tamarisk-Tree. 

2.  Tamariscus;  Germanica, 
Icon.    The  German  Tamarisk. 

Theic  Trees  arc  prclerv'd  in  the 
Gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curious 
in  collc£fing  the  various  kinds  ot 
Trees  and  Shrubs }  but  they  have 
not  much  Beauty  to  recommend 
them  i  for  theu:  Branches  are  pro* 
duc*d  In  ib  ftraggling  a  manner, 
as  not  by  any  Art  to  be  trainVI  op 
regularly,  and  their  Laves  are 
commonly  thin  upon  the  Bcanchei^ 
and  do  lidl  away  in  Winter,  fo 
that  there  is  nothing  to  rcoom* 
mend  them  but  their  Oddnefi. 

They  may  be  eafily  propagated, 
by  laying  down  their  tender  Shoots 
in  the  Spring,  or  by  planting  Cut- 
tings in  an  Eaft  Border  at  that 
Seafbn,  which,  if  fupply'd  with 
Water  in  dry  Weather  will  take 
Root  in  a  fhort  time,  but  they 
fhould  not  be  remov'd  until  the 
following  Spring  j  at  which  Time 
they  may  be  cither  placed  lo  a 
Nuricry,  to  be  tnunVi  up  two  or 
three  YearSi  or  dfo  into  the  Quar- 
ters where  they  are  deiign'd  to  le- 
maia,  obiSsrving  to  mulch  tbdr 
Root,  and  water  them  nocordinff 
as  the  Seaion  may  require,  utti 
they  liive  taken  Root  I  ate  which* 
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the  only  Culture  they  will  require, 
is,  to  prune  off  the  ftraggling 
Shoots,  and  kfisp  the  Ground  clean 
about  them. 

Thefe  Plants  delight  in  a  findy 
Soil,  not  over  rich,  and  (houlil  jbe 
plac'd  amongft  Shrubs  of  t  mid- 
dling Growth,  tor  they  rarely  wow 
above  fifteen  or  fizteea  Feet  lii^ 
in  Btiglandt  but  ate  very  liirdy  m 
re(pe&  Gold* 

T AMNUS  i  the  Black  Briony. 

The  CharnBers  are  j 
It  is  Male  and  Female  in  different 
Tlantsi  the  Flowers  of  the  Male 
Flant  conjifl  of  one  Leaf,  and  are 
BelUfhafd,  but  thefe  are  barren 
the  Bmbryo^s  are  produced  on  the 
Female  Flant Sy  -which  afterwards  be- 
comes ar^  oval  Berry,  including  roun- 
ififh  Seeds.  To  theje  Notes  fljouU  be 
added,  that  thefe  Plants  have  no 
Cla/pers,  as  the  White  Briony  hath. 

Wc  have  but  one  Species  of  this 
Plant  in  England,  viz. 

TAMNUSi  racemofa,  flore  mtncre 
luteo  paliafcente.  Toum,  The  COBIr 
mon  Black  Briony. 

This  Plant  is  rardy  cultivated  in 
Gardens,  but  grovirs  v/M  under 
Hedges  In  divers  Parts  of  Mt^iami, 
aod  M  there  gatberVl  for  medicinal 
Uie.  It  may  he  eafily  prop^ated 
liy  lowing  the  Seeds  ioon  after 
the/  are  ripe,  under  the  Shelter  of 
Bnfbes,  where*  in  the  Spring,  the 
.  Plants  will  come  up,  and  fprcad 
their  Branches  over  the  Bufhcs,  and 
fupport  themfclves,  requiring  no 
farther  Care;  and  their  Roots  will 
abide  many  Years  in  the  Ground, 
without  decaying. 

TANACETUM  J  Tanfy. 

The  Characters  are  j 
It  hath  a  flofcuhus  Flower^  em" 
ftfl  'uig  of  many  Floret s^  Mvidii 
jt-veral  Segments  fitting  m  th$  JSpw- 
^yo,  and  cmaiud  m  t^  fqnamm 
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and  hemifpherical  Empalement ;  thb 
Embryo  afterwards  becomes  a  Seed, 
not  at  all  downy*  To  thefi  Notes 
nmfi  be  tukhd,  tbkk  TUmm  fiN 
tbi^d  mt0  M  khd  ef  OuuL 
The^iditnci 
I.  TAKActTUMs  vB^Mrthanmh 
C.  B.  P.  Common  Tmfy* 

a.  TANACtTUMf  ffliis  crisis*  C 
S.  P.  Curled  sr  Double  Tanfy. 

3*  Tanacbtumi  vnlgare,  fiUls 
vMrsegMiis.  Common  TanQr  with  ' 
firip'd  Leaves. 

4.  Tanacetum;  vulgare  iMtmm 
maximum.  Boerh^  Jnd.  The  largeft 
Common  Tanfy. 

y.  Tanacetum  i  Africanum,  ar-* 
borefcens,  foliis  LavenduU,  multifido 
folio.  H.  Am.  A frican  (hrubbf  Tan- 
fy with  Leaves  like  the  multiiid 
Lavender. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  are 
very  common  in  England^  being 
promifcuoufly  cultivated  in  Gar- 
dens for  the  U(e  of  the  Kitchen  1 
but  the  Mt,  (hould  be  prop^ated 
for  medicinal  Ule.  The  third  Sort 
is  a  Variety  of  the  firft,  which  is 
by  fome  preferved  for  the  Sake 
of  its  variegated  Leaves.  Thefbnrtli 
Sort  is  very  like  the  Common  m 
Appearance,  but  is  much  larger* 
and  has  lefs  Scent. 

All  the&Sortsare  eafily  propagated 
by  their  creeping  Roots,  which  if  . 
permitted  to  remain  undifturb'd,  will 
in  a  fliort  Time  over-fpread  the 
Ground  v/hcre  they  are  planted,  {b 
that  the  Slips  lliould  be  placed  at  Icaft 
a  Foot  afunder,  and  i  n  particular  Beds, 
where  the  Paths  round  them  may 
be  often  dug,  to  keep  their  Roots  • 
within  Bounds.    They  may  be 
tranfplantcd  either  in  ^ing  or  Au- 
tumn, and  vM  thrive  in  umoft 
ny  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  •common  Tai^  is  greatly 
led  in  the  Kitchen  early  in  the 
Spring,  at  which  Scafon  that  vrhich . 
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is  in  the  opes  Ground,  or  tfycdr 
al!/  in  a  cold  Situation,  is  hardly 
forward  eno^  to  cut  $  ib  that 
where  this  is  much  wanted  at  that 
Sealbn,  it  is  the  bed  Way  to  make 
a  gentle  Hot-bed  in  DietmUr,  and 
phuit  the  old  Roots  thereon,  with- 
out parting  'em,  and  arch  the  Bed 
over  with  Hoops,  to  cover  it  with 
Mats  in  cold  Weather,  by  which 
Method  the  Tanfy  will  come  up 
,  in  Januaryy  and  be  hc  to  cut  in  a 
ftiort  Time  after. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  brought  from 
the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  and  is  pre- 
fervcd  in  the  Gardens  of  thole 
who  are  curious  in  colle^ing  exo- 
tic k  Plants.  This  may  be  propaga- 
ted by  planting  Cuttings  or  Slips, 
during  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
upon  a  Bed  of  light  rich  Earth, 
obliging  to  water  and  (hade  'em 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  after 
which  they  may  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
frclh  Earth,  placing  them  in  a  (ha- 
dy  Situation  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root,  and  then  they  may  be 
expofed  in  an  open  Place,  amongft 
other  cxotick  Plants,  until  the  Be- 
ginning of  OHober,  when  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfc,  obfcrving  to  place  em  in 
the  coolcll  Part  thereof,  and  as 
near  the  Windows  as  polTiblc,  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  tree  Air  in 
mild  Weather,  othcrwife  thgr  will 
draw  up.  weak,  and  be  liahle  to 
grow  mouldy,  and  decay. 

They  muft  alio  be  6mnicnt1y 
watered,  but  in  very  cold  Weather 
they  muft  not  have  too  much 
Water  given  them  at  each  Time, 
tho'  in  Summer  they  fl.ould  have 
it  in  Plenty.  With  this  Manage- 
ment (together  with  obfcrving  to 
fliitt  cm  into  larger  Pots,  as  they 
fliall  requiie  it)  the  Plants  will 
glow  large,  and  produce  a  great 


Quantity  of  Flowers,  which  com- 
monly appear  early  in  the  Springs 
and  thereby  greatly  add  to  die  Va- 
ries of  the  Green-hottfe. 

TAN  or  TANNERS  BARK,  U 
the  iUri^  of  the  Oak-tree,  chopped 
and  ground  into  coarfe  Powder»  to 
be  uicd  in  Tanning  or  Drefling  of 
Skins }  after  which  it  is  of  great 
Ufc  in  Gardening  :  Firft,  by  its 
Fermentation  (when  laid  in  a  Body) 
which  is  always  moderate,  and  of 
a  long  Duration,  which  renders  it 
of  great  Service  to  Hot- beds  ;  and 
fccondly,  after  it  is  weii  rotted,  it 
becomes  excellent  Manure  for  all 
Sorts  of  cold  ftiff  Land,  upon 
which  one  Load  of  Tan  is  better 
than  two  of  the  beft  rotten  Dung, 
and  will  continue  longer  in  the 
Ground. 

The  Ule  of  Tim  for  Hot--beds 
has  not  been  very  many  Tears 
known  m  England,  and  was  brought 

over  firft  from  Holland,  where  it 
had  been  long  ufed  for  thoiie  Put- 
poies:  I  have  been  informed  that 
it  was  firft  ufcd  in  England  for  rai- 
fing  Orange-trees,  which  was  about 
the  Beginnmg  of  King  lyiiluim's 
Reign  j  but  it  was  difulcd  long  af- 
ter that,  and  it  is  within  hncen 
or  fixteen  Years  paft,  that  it  was 
again  brought  into  Ufe,  for  railing 
the  Pinc-Applc  i  fince  which  Time 
it  has  yearly  grown  more  in  Ufe 
for  Hot-beds  i  and  I  doubt  not  but 
m  a  few  Ycsrs  it  will  be  generally 
uied  fiw  tho(e  Purpoies,  wheie-cver 
it  can  be  procured  eafily. 

There  are  commonly  two  or 
three  Sores  of  Tmh  wUdi  tie 
ground  into  Powder  of  dtfocnt 
Sims,  ioQie  being  in  very  giefi 
Pieces,  and  others  are  ground  very 
fine  j  thcfearc  different  in  their  Et* 
fc(5ls  when  laid  to  terment,  for  the 
fmall  Sort  will  heat  more  violently, 
but  will  iofe  iu  Heat  in  a  ihort 
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Ticne,  bat  the  Urge  Sort  hdng 
moderate  in  Fermentation,  docs 
oootinue  its  Heat  a  long  Time :  So 
that  whoever  mikes  a  Hot-bed  of 
Tan,  muft  proportion  z  Mixture  of 
cich  Sort  according  as  ihey  would 
have  their  Beds  workj  for  if  they 
intend  to  have  a  moderate  Heat, 
and  can  flay  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks  for  its  beginning  to  fer- 
ment, they  Ihould  ule  but  very  Ht- 
cie  fmall  Bmrk:  but  where  the  Heat 
is  wanted  (boner,  there  (hould  be  a 
larger  Proportion  of  the  final]  BMrk, 

This  Tm  ihould  be  taken  in  a 
Fortnight's  Time  after  it  comes  out 
of  the  Pit,  and  laid  up  in  a  round 
Heap  for  a  Week,  to  drain  j  Teipe- 
cially  if  it  be  in  Winter  or  Spring, 
while  the  Scafon  is  moift)  after 
which  it  may  be  put  into  the 
Trench  where  the  Hot- bed  is  dc- 
ijgn'd,  which  fhould  be  brick'd  on 
the  Sides  quite  round,  to  prevent 
the  Earth  from  mixing  with  the 
BarL'.  Thefe  Trenches  fliould  be 
proportioned  to  the  Site  of  the 
Frames  which  are  to  cover  them, 
and  the  Depth  m  the  Ground  ac- 
cording to  the  Moifture  of  the 
Place  where  they  are  fituated ;  for 
if  the  Ground  is  very  wet,  the 
Bod  IhouU  be  rais'd  above  the  Sur- 
hcc  of  the  Ground,  becaufc  if  ever 
the  "Water  riies  into  the  Barky  it 
will  cool  it  fo  much  as  not  to  be 
brought  again  to  its  former  Heat, 
without  taking  it  out  of  the  Trench 
again,  and  frclh  mixing  it  up. 

The  Thickncfs  which  the  Bark 
(hould  be  laid  in  the  Trench,  muft 
Dot  be  le(s  than  three  Feet,  smd  the 
Width  four  Feet;  ior  where  it  h 
laid  io  a  kfi  Body,  it  iddom  heats, 
and  if  It  is  forood  by  iaying  hot 
jyapS  under  it  (as  is  fometimes 
pta£Bs'd)  the  Heat  will  foon  de- 
cay: la  laying  the  JUurk  into  the 
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Tireach,  yon  fhould  be  cmM  to 
ftir  up  every  Part  of  i^  that  it 
may  not  fettle  in  Lumps }  as  alio 

to  prcfs  it  down  gently,  but  by  no 
Means  tread  or  beat  it  down  too 
clofe,  which  will  prevent  its  heat- 
ing. Then  the  Glaffes  Ihould  be 
placed  over  t!ie  Bed  immediately 
after  it  is  finillied,  which  fhou'd  be 
kept  clofe  down,  in  order  to  draw 
a  Heat  in  the  Bark,  and  to  prevent 
Wet  irom  tailing  thereon  9  in  a 
Fortnights  Time  after*  the  Bm^ 
will  b^tn  to  heai^  and  when  it  ia 
found  of  a  due  Temper,  the  Phmta 
may  be  removed  into  iu 

A  Hot-bed  well  prqpaicd  wttii 
this  23S9,  will  continue  a  moderate 
Heat  upward  of  fix  Months,  and 
there  being  very  little  Steam  ari- 
fing  from  it,  in  comparilbn  to 
Horfc-dung,  renders  it  much  bet- 
ter for  the  Growth  ot  all  Sorts  ot 
Plants,-  and  when  the  Heat  begins 
to  decay,  if  the  Tan  he  trefli  Hit- 
red  up,  and  a  little  new  added  to 
it,  it  will  heat  again,  and  continue 
ibme  Months  loi^ger.  The  fiirther 
particular  Diredions  for  the  Ma- 
nagement of  theie  Hot-bedi^  being 
already  exhibited  under  the  Article 
of  Uot-heisy  the  Reader  is  defired 
to  turn  back  to  that  for  forthcr 
Inftru(flions. 

TARRAGON  i  vU$  Diaoo  Her- 

ba. 

TAXUS ;  the  Yew-Trec. 
The  Charaders  arc ; 

It  hath  amentaceous  Flowers,  which 
conjift  d  many  Afices,  for  the  moft 
fart  Jhafd  tik§  s  Mufiroom,  anj 
Mre  barren  i  bta  thg  Emhp'j  (which 
MTi  proJttud  M  rema§  J^^mus  o» 
th9  fitmi  T^ei)  d»  sfi^wmrdt  Sie§m0 
hollcw,  Bill'fljafd  BmUs^  -Mcbm^ 
full  of  Juice,  MiU  mcUtdt  Suds  fum^ 
what  like  AcmUt  bt^mg^  m  k 
werft  0  U$iU  Cmf  u  €M€h. 

The 
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1.  Taxos;  f.  B,  Tiie common 
Tew-tree. 

1.  TaxUS}  filh  Utiori,  tfutglfque 
fiUndente.    Boerh.  Ind.  Yew-tree 
with  a  broader  and  more  ihioiag 

3,  Taxusj  foliis  variegath ,  H.R. 
Tar.   The  Ycw-trcc  witJi  ftrip'd 

The  two  firft  Sorts  arc  often 
promifcuouQy  cultivated  in  Gardens, 
without  Diftindioni  but  the  third 
is  preierved  by  fbme  for  the  Sake 
nf  its  variegated  Leaves:  Though 
tiiere b  very  littk Beauty  in  tliem$ 
Ibr  dtirmg  the  Sommer  SeafiiQ* 
ifvlien  the  Plants  are  in  Vieoor,  the 
Stripes^itt  dbe  Leaves  ate  nardly  to 
be  perceived,  hot  in  Winter  they 
are  more  obvious  j  however,  the 
Stripe  being  rather  a  BlemiHi  than 
any  real  ^Ssatj^  it  is  hardly  worth 
pmervin^. 

There  is  hardly  any  Sort  of  ever- 
green Tree  which  has  been  (b  ge- 
nerally cultivated  in  the  E«^/i/^  Gar- 
dens, upon  the  Account  of  its  being 
fb  tonlile,  as  to  be  with  Eafc  re- 
duc'd  into  any  Shape  the  Owner 
pleas'd,  and  it  may  be  too  often 
icen,  efpecially  in  old  GardenSj  what 
a  wretched  Tafte  of  Gardening  did 
generally  prevail,  horn  the  mon- 
mous  Figures  of  Beafts,  e^r.  we 
find  theie  Trees  reduced  hito$  but 
of  late  this  TaAe  has  hem  juflly 
exploded  by  many  Perfims  of  mr 
Berior  Judgment :  For  what  coidd 
oe  more  abfiird  than  the  former  Me* 
thods  of  planting  Gardens?  where^ 
-Jn  the  Part  next  the  Habitation, 
were  crowded  a  large  Quantity  of 
thefe  and  other  Sorts  of  ever-green 
Trees,  all  of  which  were  ftiecred 
into  fbme  trite  Figure  or  other; 
which,  bcfides  the  obftru6ting  the 
Profpe^fl  from  the  Houfe,  occa- 
^Q'd  an  annual  £xp(:oce  to  rcndq: 
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Ae  Vrees  difigieeable.  For  ttero' 

never  was  a  Perfbn  who  had  con- 
fider*d  the  Beauty  of  a  Tree  in  it* 
natural  Growth,  with  all  its  Bran- 
ches difFus'd  on  every  Side,  but 
muft  acknowledge  fuch  a  Tree  ir:- 
finitely  more  beautiful  than  any  of 
thofe  (horn  Figures,  fo  much  ftu- 
died  by  Peribns  of  a  grovcUxig  Ima- 
gination. 

The  only  Ufe  I  would  recom- 
mend this  Tree  for  in  Gardens,  is 
to  form  Hedges  for  the  Defence  of 
exotick  Plants,  for  which  Purpofc 
it  is  die  moft  proper  of  any  Tree 
in  Being:  Tlie  Leaves  beidtg  inuiBt 
the  Blanches  are  producVl  very 
dofily  togetlier>  and  if  carefiillv 
lhom»  thev  may  be  rendered  lb  clofe 
as  to  break  the  Winds  better  than 
any  other  Sort  of  Fence  whatever* 
becaufe  they  will  not  be  rever- 
berated, as  againft  Walls,  Pales,  and 
other  clofc  Fences,  and  €0  conic- 

?[uently  are  much  to  be  pre&rrVi 
or  fuch  Purpofes, 

Thefe  Trees  may  be  cafily  pro- 
pagated by  (owing  their  Berries  in 
Autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe 
(without  clearing  *em  from  the 
Pulp  which  furrounds  them,  ns 
hath  been  frequently  dirc<ftcd)  iipon 
a  Bed  of  fircfli  undung'd  Soil,  cover- 
ing 'em  over  about  half  an  Inch 
thick  with  the  ibne  Earth. 

In  tlie  Spring  the  Bed  muft  he 
caitfiiDy  dear*d  from  Weeds»  and 
if  the  Seafim  prove  dry,  it  will  be 
proper  to  ren'eih  the  Bed  with 
Water  now  and  then,  which  will 
promote  the  Growth  of  the  Seeds, 
many  of  which  will  come  ud  the 
fame  Spring,  but  others  wiii  ^^' 
main  in  the  Ground  until  the  Au- 
tumn or  Spring  following  i  bjl 
where  the  Seeds  are  prefcrvcd  alx>ve 
Ground  'till  Spring  before  they  arc 
fbwn,  the  Plants  do  never  come 
up  'till  the  Year  atcer«  ib  that  by 

ibwiog 
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Saimog  the  Seeds  m  ibon  u  diqr 
are  ripe,  there  is  many  times  a 
whole  Year  faved* 

Thcfe  Plants,  when  they  come 
ap^  (hould  be  conflantly  clear'd 
ftrom  Weeds,  which  if  permitted 
to  grow  amongfl  *em,  would  caufc 
their  Bottoms  to  be  naked,  and 
many  times  deftroy  the  Plants 
when  tbcy  continue  long  imdi- 
fturb'd. 

In  this  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain 
two  Years  i  after  which,  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Tear»  there  fhodd 
be  a  Spot  of  frefli  unditng'd  Soil 
prepmdi  into  which  the  Flams 
fbocud  he  removed  the  Beginning 
of  JtfrHf  placing  'em  in  Beds  aboat 
four  or  five  Feet  wide,  planting 
them  in  Rows  about  a  Foot  aiiindcr, 
and  iix  Inches  Diftance  from  each 
other  in  the  Rows}  obfcrving  to 
lay  a  little  Mulch  upon  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots, 
as  alfo  to  water  them  in  dry  Wea- 
ther until  they  have  taken  Root, 
after  which  they  will  require  no 
farther  Care,  but  to  keep  clear 
from  Weeds  in  Summer,  and  to 
trim  them  accordmg  to  the  Purpoie 
for  which  they  are  defign'd. 

la  theie  Beds  thejr  may  remaia 
two  or  three  Years,  according  as 
they  hare  grown,  when  they  flMokl 
be  again  remov'd  into  a  Nurfery, 
placing  'em  in  Rows  at  three  Feet 
Dillance,  and  the  Plants  eighteen 
Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  ob- 
fcrving  to  do  it  in  the  Spring,  as 
was  before  directed,  and  continue 
to  trim  'cm  in  the  Summer  Seafon, 
according  to  the  Dcfign  for  which 
they  are  intended ;  and  after  they 
liave  continued  three  or  four  Years 
in  this  Nurfery,  they  may  betratt(^ 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain, 
always  obiervhig  to  remove  'em  in 
the  Spring. 
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Theft  Trees  are  vtrj  flow  ta 
growmg,  hut  yet  there  are  manj 

very  large  Trees  upon  fomc  barren 
cold  Soils  in  divers  Parts  of  BtglMuli 
the  Timber  of  thefe  Trees  tsgreatlf 

eftcem'd  for  many  Ufcs. 

TEREBINTHUS  i  The  Turpoi'- 
tinc  Tree. 

The  Characters  arc ; 
//  is  Male  arid  Femaie  in  differtnt 
Plants ;  the  Flowers  of  the  Male  ha'v 
no  Petals,  hta  conjifi  of  a  Sumber  of 
Stamina  with  Chives  ^  the  Embryo's 
mkub  mt9  frMkud  m  tbo  FotimU 
T^ns  ib  tihnwmrdt  kemiu  mt  Oved 
JFhMT  wiA  s  hsrd  SboU,  hclojmg 
904  w  two  ohlong  Ktrntlt.  7>  tln^k 
Ntiit  imfi  be  added,  the  Lettvissn 
femmted,  or  wiagod,  winch  are  fr^ 
duced  by  Pmts  ^t^i$  MidmUimm 
fiigle  Lobe, 

The  Species  are ; 

1 .  Terebinthus  j  vulgaris.  C. B. A 
The  common  TurpcntmcTrec. 

2.  Terebinthus  i  Indica,  7heo^ 
phrafli,  Piftachia  Diof  oriJis.  Lob, 
Adv,    The  Piftachia  Tree,  -vulgo. 

Thefe  Trees  are  very  common 
in  (everal  Iflandsof  thtArchipelago^ 
from  whence  there  are  anonailf 
great  Quantities  of  the  PifiMcktm 
Nuts  brought  into  IngUmdt  which 
do  eaiHy  rife  if  fi>wn  oc  a  Hot-bed 
in  the  Springi  fo  that  the  Trees  of 
this  Kind  are  nntch  more  commoo 
in  England  than  are  thoie  of  the 
fir  ft  Sort,  whofe  Fruit  arc  rardy 
brought  over  frcfli  :  Bcfides,  th« 
Shell  of  thefe  Nuts  is  much  harder 
than  thofe  of  the  Piflachia,  fo  that 
many  times  the  Plants  do  not  come 
up  ufftil  the  Icccnd  Year,  which 
may  alfb  have  contributed  to  the 
prcfent  Scarcity  of  the  Planes  in 
EnglaiuL 

The  Seeds  [  ye  Nats)  of  both  xhdk 
Trees  (houki  be  fbwn  in  Pots  illl'd 
With  htOk  light  Earth,  and  plung'd 
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into  a  ftaodcrate  Hot-bed,  obferving 
to  refreih  the  Earth  with  Water 
frequently,  ns  it  may  have  Occalion; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up 
(which  thofc  ot  the  Pijhchiit  will 
do  in  lix  Weeks  after  fowing)  they 
ihould  be  inur'd  to  bear  the  open 
Air  by  Degrees,  into  which  they 
muft  DC  remov'd  the  Beginning  of 
yune,  placing  them  where  they  may 
be  I'crcen'd  from  the  Violence  of 
the  Winds,  in  which  Situation  they 
may  remain  until  OMer,  when 
they  Ihould  be  remov'd  either  into 
ft  common  Hot-bed  Frame,  or  elie 
Into  a  Grccn-houfe,  where  they 
may  be  defended  firom  hard  Froft, 
hat  fhould  have  .as  much  free  Air 
as  pofllble  in  mild  Weather,  and 
mml  be  fircqaently  re&eih'd  with 
Water. 

In  March  following  thefc  Plants 
fliould  be  remov'd,  and  each  planted 
in  a  feparate  Pot,  fili'd  with  irclli 
light  Earth,  and  as  the  Spring  ad- 
vances, io  they  fliould  be  again  re- 
mov'd into  the  open  Air,  and  placed 
amongH:  other  Exotick  Plants,  ob- 
ferving to  water  them  frequently 
ta  dry  Weather ;  and  when  thev 
Roots  are  confin'd  by  the  Smalbefi 
of  the  Pots,  they  rouft  be  ihifted, 
being  carefiii  not  to  break  the  £arth 
off  from  their  RootSi  which  will 
greatly  injure  them,  unlefs  it  be 
done  before  the  Plants  begin  to 
(hoot  in  the  Spring,  for  at  that 
Seaibn  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
with  as  much  Safety  as  any  other 
deciduous  Trees. 

In  this  Manner  thefe  Plants  fijouM 
be  treated  for  three  or  tour  Years, 
while  young,  after  which  Time 
the  rijidchias  may  be  planted  into 
the  iu\l  Ciround,  obferving  to  place 
them  in  a  warm  Situariuii  and  dry 
Soil,  where  they  will  endure  the 
Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very 
ivdl,  as  may  be  ieen  by  a  very  large 
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Tree  of  this  Kind,  now  growing  ' 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Earl  oi'  Peter' 
borottght  at  Tarfon's-Green  near  Ful- 
hantt  which  produces  abundance  of 
Fruit,  without  any  manner  of  Care. 
Nor  do  I  believe,  but  that  the  com- 
mon Turpentine  Tree  would  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  Climate,  if  after 
the  Plants  have  acquired  Strength, 
they  are  planted  agamic  a  good  WaJ 

r\  a  dry  Soilj  for  much  Wet 
t  the  Roots  of  the&  Trees  in 
Winter,  is  very  often  the  Occafioa 
of  their  rotting,  whereby  the  Trees 
arc  deftroy'd 

TEUCRIUMi  Tree  Ger- 
mander. 

The  Clmra3trs  are  ^ 
The  Flower-CMp  is  divided  into  fiti 
Varts  at  the  Top,  but  is  of  the  Bell^ 
Jhap'd  Kind  i  the  Flower  has  no  Galea 
or  Crejly  but  injiead  thereof,  the 
Stamina  occupy  the  upper  Fart;  the 
Beard,  or  Loivcr-lip,  is  cut  mto  five 
Tarts,  the  miJJle  Segment  being 
larger,  is  hollowed  like  a  Spoon  ;  in 
the  Center  of  the  Flower  rifes  ///f 
Fointal,  attended  by  four  Embrjo's, 
which  afterwards  htwm  fo  nuaty 
Seeds  y  Jhut  up  in  a  Hmk,  wiatk  wot 
^efere  tbt  Ii$mr-eHf.  th^ 
NMes  Jhodd  ke  added^  tb9  FUmen 
are  produced  firom  the  IVmis  ef  tht 
LiOfves, 

The  Species  are} 

1 .  TsucRiuM  i  mmltis*   JF.  & 
Common  Tree  Germander. 

2.  Teucrium  ;   Baeticum.  Ckf^ 
Hijl>    Spanifh  Tree  Germander. 

5.  Teucrium  •,  Bcvticum,  calice 
campanidato,  folio  cleganter  i-.^rit' 
gato,  Bocrh.  Ind,  Spaniili  Tree 
Germander  with  a  ftrip'd  Leaf. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of 
this  Plant,  which  arc  prefcrved  in 
curious  Botanick  Gardens  for  Va- 
riety i  but  as  they  are  ot  little  Uie 
or  Beauty,  it  would  be  nccdicls  to 
enumerate  them* 

The 
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The  firft  Sort  here  mentiWd 
was  formerly  prcferved  in  Green- 

houfcs  with  great  Care,  but  of  late 
Years  it  hath  been  planted  out  into 
the  open  Air,  and  is  found  l.ardy 
enough  ro  endure  the  Cold  ot  our 
icvcrcft  Winters  without  Shelter, 
provided  it  be  planted  on  a  dry 
Soil. 

This  miy  be  propagated  by  plant- 
ing Cuttings  in  the  Spring,  on  a 
Bed  of  frefli  light  Earth,  obierving 
to  (hade  and  water  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  after  which  th^ 
will  requhre  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
Iceep  them  clear  from  Weeds  until 
the  following  Spring,  when  they 
may  be  tranFplaoted  out  into  the 
Places  where  they  are  to  remaioi 
being  careful  in  removing  them, 
not  to  fliake  off  all  the  Earth  from 
their  Roots  as  aUb  to  v/atcr  them 
until  they  have  taken  trelh  Root, 
after  which  the  only  Care  they  re- 
quire, is  to  keep  the  Ground  clean 
about  them,  and  to  prune  off  fuch 
Siioots  as  are  j11  lituatcd,  whereby 
their  Heads  will  appear  more  re- 
gular. 

The  SfmUfi  Sort  is  tenderer  than 
the  former,  though  that  will  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters, 
if  planted  on  a  dry  Soil,  and  in  « 
warm  Situation  j  but  in  a  (cvcre 
hard  Frolt  it  is  often  deftroy'd,  for 
which  Reafon  the  Plants  are  gene- 
rally prcferved  in  Pots,  and  removed 
into  the  Grecn-houfe  in  Winter. 
This  is  propagated  in  the  lame 
Manner  as  the  former. 

The  Sort  with  ftrip*d  Leaves  is 
lefs  conunon  than  the  plain  j  and 
is  valued  by  thofe  that  delight  in 
variegated  Plants.  This  is  fomc- 
what  tenderer  than  the  plain  Sort, 
but  may  be  propagated  and  pre- 
ienred  in  the  &mc  Manner,  only 
obierving  to  place  it  in  a  warmer 
Part  oi  the  Qreea-houie  m  Winter. 

Vol.  1L 
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There  is  no  very  great  Beauty  in 

thcfe  Plants  i  but  they  are  prcferved 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  by  thole 
who  are  curious  in  collecting  the 
various  Kinds  of  exotiek  Plants. 

THALICxaUMi  Meadow 
Rue. 

The  Characters  are,* 
7%e    Flower  conjifls    of  feveral 
Leaves^    placeU   croicuUrly,  which 
expauil  in  Form  of  a  Rofe^  in  the 
MiJdU   of  which   arife  numerous 
Clufiers  rfCkivis,  meom^afjing  the 
Tmtt^U  winch  afiermarJs  ftcoms  s 
Ifruit,  in  wbick  Mtt  colleSiJ,  as  i» 
M  littli  Hiod,  tin  Caffifies,  wkieb 
are  ptmetimes  winged  And  finktims 
without  IVings,  encit  cvntMng  mm 
Seed,  for  the  moft  fart  ebU^g^ 
The  SpeeUs  are  i 
I .  Tm  A Li  CT R  u  M  J  Alfmumt  aqul" 
legii,  foliis,  forum  Jlam'inibus  />«r* 
furafceritibus.  Tourn.    Alpine  Mea- 
dow Rue  with  Columbine  Leaves, 
and  the  Chives  oi  the  Flower  of  a 
purplilh  Coluur,    co:nmonly  called^ 
the  Feat  her  d  ColumSin-j. 

a.  Thalictrum  \  Al^intim  majas, 
dquilegi^  foliis,  Jicrum  Jlamhubui 
atbisf  cauCe  ifiriJi,  Tourn.  Greater 
Alpiuc  Meadow  Rue  with  Cdum- 
bine  Leaves,  white  Chives  to  the 
Fbwers,  and  a  green  Stalk. 

9.  Thalictrum  i  CanaJenfe,  caulf 
purfurafcente,  aifuiUgit  folUt,  forum 
Jiamim6us  albts,  Tourn,  Canada 
Meadow  Rue,  with  i  purplifh  Stallc, 
Colu  m  l)inc  Leaves,  and  white  Chives 
to  the  Flower. 

4.  Thalictrum  ATncricanam 
minus.  Viuk.  The  at,  LelFer  Ame- 
rican Meadow  Rue. 

There  arc  many  other  Species  of 
this  Plant,  which  are  preferv'd  in 
Botanick  Gardens  for  Varietyi  (bme 
of  which  are  Natives  of  En^ndt 
but  thoie  ahovc-mention*d  are  all 
the  Sorts  which  I  have  obiervcd  to 
be  cultivated  in  tbeFiower-Gardens 
F  f  foe 
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for  their  Beauty.    All  thefe  Sorts  Beauty  a  long  Time  :  This,  toge- 

arc  commonly  known  by  the  Name  thcr  with  their  being  hardy  Plants, 

ot  Feather'd  or  SpanifJ)  Columbme  which  require  little  Culture,  rcn* 

among  the  Gardeners,  which  Names  ders  them  worthy  of  a  Place  ia 

I  fuppofe,  they  received  from  the  every  good  Flower-Garden  j  and 

Similitxidc  that  the  Leaves  of  thcfc  their  Flowers  are  very  proper  to 

PJants  bear  to  thole  of  Gohitnbiiie^  intiermix  with  others  for  Baibns  to 

chough  their  Flowers  are  very  dif>  adorn  Hallst  Chinmies,       in  the 

foent  thecefironi.  Sammer  Time. 

Thafe  Pknta  are  propagated  by  THAPSIA;  The  Deadly  GinoC 

Mrtmg  their  Roots  i  the  bed  Time  There  arc  (everal  Sfedis  of  this 

tat  this  Work  is  in  Septemhrt  Plant,  which  are  kept  in  Bobnick 

when  their  Leaves  begin  to  decay.  Gardens,  but  as  they  arc  Plants  of 

that  they  may  take  frclh  Root  be-  little  Beauty,  Co  it  is  not  worth 

fore  the  Froft  comes  on  to  prevent  while  to  enumerate  them  in  this 

them.    They  fhould  alfo  be  planted  Place ;  but  whoever  has  a  Mind  to 

in  a  frcfh  light  Soil,  and  have  a  prop^r^ite  them,  may  do  it  in  the 

(hady  Situation,  in  which  they  will  Miiiner  dire^ed   for  Smyrmum  % 

thrive  exceedingly,  though  they  may  which  fee. 

be  planted  in  afmon:  any  Soil  or  Si-  THLASPIj  Mithridate  Muftard. 

tuation^  provided  it  be  not  too  hot  The  Char^^clers  are  ; 

and  dry.  Theie  Roots  (bouhi  not  Jh9  Vhmtr  eonfifts    four  LiMvts, 

be  futxd  or  removed  oftener  than  wUeh  m  fUc*d  m  Tvrm  ^a  Crojs 

c?ery  other  Year,  but  if  they  9tt  m  rf  »hofe  Ctf  rifis  the  Tchasi^ 

permitted  to  ftand  three  Years,  they  rnUct  nfttrmofi  bicaam  a  fnwtk^ 

will  flower  much  (Irooger  for  it.  roundifh  Fruit ^  having  commonly  a 

They  may  aHb  be  propagated  by  leafy  Border,  Mjyl  fit  on  the  upftr 

{bwin^  their  Seeds  on  an       Bor-  Su^  MviJed  into  two  Cells  by  an 

der,  fSwi  after  they  arc  ripe,  ob-  intermediate  Partition  plac" J obltquelf 

fcrving  to  keep  the  Ground  clear  *i>hh  refpecj  to  (he  Valves,  and  fnr^ 

fi-ora  Weeds  ;  and  the  following  niflfd  with  fmooth,  roundifl?  Seeds. 

Spring  the  Plants  will  conic  up.  To  fhefe  Marks  mujl  be  aMed,  the 

when  they  fhould   be   frequently  vndivuled  Leaves  which  dijift^tufl}  i$  • 

rcfrefli'd  with  Water,  and  contlantiy  from  CvefCc^, 

kept  clean  from  Weeds ,  t he  A  u  r  u  m  n  The  Species  are  ,• 

following  they  may  be  planted  out  i.  Thlaspi  j  arvenfe,  filiquis  latis. 

into  Nurfcry-bcds,  about  five  or  fix  C.F.F.    Field  Mithridate  Muftard, 

Inches  afimder,  where  they  may  with  broad  Pods, 

temain  until  they  have  Strength  a.  Tulaspu  montMmnh  femfer* 

enough  to  flower,  when  they  fliould  virem.  C,  B,  ?•   Mountain  evcr- 

be  removed  into  the  Borders  of  the  green  Mithndate  *Muibrd. 

Flower-Garden,  placing  them  in  ^.Thlasti i  Creticum  qHtbttfdMnt 

the  middle  Line  among  Plants  of  fore  mbente      ^^^o.  J.  B,  Candy 

langcGrowth,  allowing  them  Room,  Mithridate  Mufbid,  with  t  reddifb 

ctnerwifc  they  will  fprcad  over  and  white  Flower*  commonfy  cMtd 

whatever  Plants  are  near  them.  Candy  Tuft. 

Thcfe  Plants  flower  the  Begin-  4.  Tulapsi  ;  umbellatum,  arvenff 

ing  of          and  if  the  Seafon  be  amarur?i.  f.  B.    The  bitter  Ficid 

moderate  they  will  continue  in  umbcllated  Mithridate  Muflard. 

i*.  THLArSti 
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f.  Thlapsi;  Kofr  Hierico  dU 
Bum.  Mor.  Hijl.  Mithridate  Mu- 
Itard,  call'd  The  HoCc  of  Jericho. 

The  firft  Sort  is  fomctimcs  found 
^ild  m  EngUnd,  but  not  near  Lon- 
dm.  This  is  the  Sort  which  the 
CqII^  of  Phyfienns  have  orderVl 
the  Seeds  to  be  usVl  m  fbme  of  the 

Sod  Medicines  of  the  Shops)  tho* 
Seeds  of  feveral  other  Plants  are 
commonly  fubflituted  in  (lead  of  it> 
becsufe  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are 
not  very  common  in  London  y  but 
the  Plants  might  be  eafily  cultivated 
in  fuch  Plenty,  as  to  furnifli  the 
Town  with  the  right  Sort,  the 
Plant  being  cxtrcam  hardy,  and  re- 
quires no  other  Culture  but  to  Cow 
the  Seeds  in  February  upon  an  open 
Spot  of  Ground  ,  and  when  the 
Fknts  are  come  up,  they  moft  he 
conftandy  clcar*d  from  Weeds :  In 
ymti  thev  will  flower*  and  the 
Seeds  will  ripen  Gnm  after ;  when 
the  Phats  do  always  perifh,  bemg 
annnai. 

The  other  Sorts  are  commonly 
cultivated  in  Flower-  Gardens,  where 
formerly  rhcy  were  (own  for  Sum- 
mer Edgings  to  Border?  i  but  as  rhey 
are  apt  to  grow  too  rank  tor  that 
Purpolc,  fo  the  better  Way  is  to 
(bw  the  Seeds  in  fmall  Patches  in 
tiie  Middle  of  the  Borders  between 
the  taller  Flowers  i  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fliould  be 
thsn'd,  and  kept  dear  from  Weeds, 
which  will  cauie  them  to  flower 
snach  ftronger  than  if  they  are 
drawn  up  weak. 

Thefc  Plants  do  flower  in  ymne 
and  ffdjf,  and  their  Seeds  do  ripen 
Jfbon  after :  But  in  order  to  have  a 
SuccefTion  of  thcfe  and  other  fmall 
annual  Flowers,  many  Pciibns  do 
fow  them  at  two  or  three  different 
Scaibns,  viz.  in  March,  A^rd  and 
May  i  by  which  Means  they  con- 
tiauc  tiiem  until  the  Fxoil  comes 


in  Autumn;  but  thofe  Seeds  which 
are  Town  late  in  the  Spring,  fhould 
be  carefully  water'd  in  dry  Weather* 
otherwilc  they  leldom  ^row. 

The  red  and  white  Candy  Tufts, 
do  vary  fb  as  not  to  be  kept  fepa* 
rate  J  the  Seeds  of  the  Red  pro-, 
ducing  Ibme  white  Flowers,  and 
thoie  of  the  White  ibme  with  red 
ones}  but  of  late,  the  kittif  mnheU 
lated  Sort  has  been  cultivated  in 
Gardens,  and  the  Seeds  fold  in  the 
Shops,  by  the  Name  of  fVhite  Candy 
Tufty  tho\  in  reality,  it  is  a  diffe- 
rent  Plant :  However,  as  this  Sort 
produces  beautiful  white  Flowers, 
it  fhould  have  a  Place  in  the  Bor- 
ders of  the  Flower-Garden  for  the 
Sake  ot  Variety. 

The  Rofe  of  Jericho  is  a  Plant  of 
00  great  Beauty  or  Uic,  fo  is  fel* 
dom  cukivated  except  in  Botanick 
Gardens.  This  reqohres  the  Bans 
Coltore  as  the  former  Sorts,  and  is 
al£>  an  annual  Plant. 

THLASPIDIUM  }  Ballard 
thridate  Muftard. 

The  Chara^prs  arci 
The  flower  conjifii  of  four  I.eai.est 
wMch  mtt  pUc'd  in  S(trm  of  a  Crofs,  ' 
out  ff  whofe  Cuf  rifes  the  Foinuk 
mhich  iifttnutrds  becomes  a  deubU, 
ftnoeth  Frmt,  compes'd  tf  two  FmHs^ 
that  are  feparatedhy  an  intirmtSate 
Partition,  each  of  whicn  JwiUs  mtb 
m  red  Seed,  which  is  genemUy  fi» 
and  ohleng. 

The  SfeeUs  arei 

1.  THLASPiDivM}y9'itfi£iQ/Sy»y, 

leucoii  folio,  femperfitinns,  Tutm^ 
Shrubby  lUafpidhim,  with  a  Wall- 
flower Leaf,  and  always  flowcrin& 
commenly  eaU'd,  The  Candy  Ta£* 
tree. 

2.  THLASPIDIUM;  fruVcofufn, 
leucoii  fouo  variegmo^  /e?/iperfiortnf, 
Tourn.  The  ibip'd  Caudy-Tutf 
tree  j  vulgq^ 

F  f  i  There 
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There  arc  fcvcral  other  Sfeeies  of 
this  Plant  which  arc  prcknr'd  in 
<;urious  Botanick  Gardens,  moft  of 
which  are  annual*  and  have  little 
BcatttT  in  thdr  Flowers,  therefore 
I  (hul  noc  enumerate  them  in  this 
Place,  fince  they  arc  rarely  culti- 
vated in  Flowcr-Gardcns. 

The  firft  of  thefc  Plants  here 
mcntion'd  is  pretty  common  in 
the  Gardens  near  LonJorty  where  it 
is  prefcrv'd  in  Grccn-houfes  with 
other  Exotick  Plants  for  the  Beauty 
of  its  Flowers,  which  arc  com- 
monly continu'ti  throughout  the 
whole  Year,  making  a  very  beau- 
tiful Figure  in  the  Grcen-houfc  at 
fuch  Scaions  when  few  other  Plants 
arc  in  Flower. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated 
by  planting  cither  Cuttings  or  Slips 
during  any  ot  the  Summer  Months, 
in  Pots  fiU'd  with  firefh,  light  Earth, 
and  i^c'd  under  a  Fram^>  cbkxyiag 
to  water  and  (hade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  after  which  they 
niay  be  cxpos'd  to  the  open  Air, 
and  when  they  have  gotten  ftrong 
Roots,  they  tazy  be  each  tranl- 
planted  into  a  leparate  Pot  fiU'd 
with  light,  frcfli  Earth,  and  may 
be  plac'd  amongft  other  hardy  Exo- 
tick Plants  in  the  open  Air  m  Sum- 
mer j  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be 
fcreen'd  from  fcvere  Froft,  tho*  in 
mild  Weather  they  fl^ould  fiavc  as 
much  free  Air  as  pdlible. 

But  altho'  thefe  Plants  are  gene- 
rally preferv'd  in  Pots,  and  plac'd 
in  a  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  yet 
after  they  have  acquir'd  Strength, 
ticy  may  be  planted  in  warm,  dry 
Borders*  where,  if  the  Soil  be  frcOi, 
and  not  too  rich,  they  will  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
very  well  without  any  Covering : 
And  the  Plants  thus  treated  will 
flower  much  bet^r  than  thofc  kept 
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The  ftrip'd  Sort  is  mpagatcd  as 

the  ^lain,  and  muft  be  treated  in 
the  iame  Manner,  but  being  fome- 
what  tenderer,  muft  be  conftantly 
ihelter'd  in  Winter,,  otherwifc  it 
will  be  df  ftroy*d  in  a  fmall  Froft. 
THISTLE  J  -vide  Carduus. 
THORN-APPLE  i  vide  Stramo- 
nium. 

THORN,  the  Glaftcnbury ;  vide 
Melpiius. 

T  H  U  Y  A  i   The  Arbor  Vit«, 

The  CharaSieri  arc; 
The  Leaves  are  ever-green,  fquB^ 
tfteust  and  cemfrefs%  having  fmaU^ 
oblongy  fquanwis  CMis  gmmg  ufen 
the  Baekjidesy  m  which  the  Siids  an 
centamed. 

The  species  are ; 
I .  Thuya  i  Theophrafii.  C.  B.  P. 
The  Arbor  Vitae,  or  Tree  of  Lifi% 

a.  THOYAi  Theophraftiy  folio  va- 
riegato.  The  ftrip'd  Arb^  Vit«p 
9r  Tree  of  Life. 

The  firft  Sort  was  formerly  in 
greater  Eftecm  than  at  prelcnt  in 
the  Tjiglift)  Gardcnsj  it  is  commonly 
rais'd  in  the  Nurieries  near  London^ 
where  their  Heads  are  fhecrcd  into 
a  conical  Figure  ;  but  (Incc  that 
low  Taftc  of  Gardening,  in  crowd- 
ing vaft  Quantities  of  clipp'd  Plants 
into  Gardens,    is  juftly  exploded, 
theie  Trees  do  not  meet  with  lb 
good  Reception  as  formerly  :  But 
notwithftanding  this,  there  may  be 
ibme  of  them  planted  in  Gardcm 
to  great  Advantage,  if  they  arc 
placed*  in  Wildemei&s»  or  Clum^ 
of  ever-green  Trees,  where  thcli! 
iTiould  Ik  planted  with  other  Sorts 
which  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
Growth  i  and  in  fuch  Plantations 
the  dull,  heavy,  green  Colour  or 
thefe  Leivcs,  will  oc  very  ufcfiil  m 
adding  to  the  Luftre  of  thole  which 
are  ot  a  more  lively  Grccn,  andma^ 
a  fine  Variety. 

The 
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The  (bip*d  Sort  is  preicrved  hy 

fome  who  are  curious  in  collefting 
iiicii  Varieties,  but  there  is  little 
Beauty  in  it. 

Thcfe  Trees  may  be  propagated 
by  laying  down  their  tender  Bran- 
ches in  tnc  Spring  of  the  Year,  ob- 
fcrving  to  flit  'cm  at  a  Joint,  (as 
is  commonlv  pfa6tis'd  for  Carna- 
tions) as  alfb  to  water  'en\  in  dry 
Weather,  and  keep  'em  conftantiy 
clear  from  Weeds :  If  thefc  Things 
be  duly  obferved,  the  Layers  will 
be  rooted  by  the  Spring  following, 
at  which  Time  they  may  be  taken 
oi^  aod  traoiplaiitcd  into  a  Nurfery 
m  Rows  three  Feet  afunder,  and 
the  Plants  eighteen  Inches  Diftance 
in  the  Rows  ;  obienring  to  lay  a 
little  Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  about  their  Roots,  to 
prevent  the  Wind  from  drying  it, 
and  in  dry  Weather  they  (liould  be 
often  retrefh'd  with  Water,  until 
they  have  taken  Root,  after  which 
they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clear 
from  Weeds,  and  the  Ground  dujj; 
every  Spring  between  the  Rows, 
that  their  Roots  may  extend  them- 
fclvcs  on  every  Side.  In  this  Nur- 
fery they  may  remain  tive  or  lix 
Years,  and  may  then  be  tranlpianted 
where  they  are  to  remain  for  good. 
The  beik  Seafbn  to  remove  the(c 
Trees  is  about  the  Beginning  of 
^/>r/7,  juft  before  they  (hoot, 

Tbeie  Trees  mav  alio  be  propa- 
gated by  Slips,  which  (liouId  be 
planted  on  a  moifl:  Soil  in  jipril, 
and  if  (haded  in  very  hot,  dry  Wea- 
ther* molt  uf  'em  will  take  Root, 
after  which  thry  mufl:  be  treated 
as  hath  been  dire^ed  ior  the 
layers. 

The  Lcives  of  this  Tree  being 
bruilcd  between  the  Fingers,  emit 
a  Urong  Scent,  Ibmewhat  like  Oint- 
ment i  and  1  hive  been  inform'd, 
that  iuinc  Pcribus  do  make  aa 
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Ointment  thereof,  which  is  e(bem*d 
excellent  for  frefti  Wounds.  The 
WoodofthisTr  c  is  greatly  elleem'd 
by  the  Turners,  for  making  Bowls, 
Boxes,  c^f.  But  as  the  Tree  is 
flow  of  Growth,  and  feldom  ar- 
rives to  any  great  Magnitude  ki 
this  Country,  ( rarely  growing  above 
twenty  Feet  liigSi),  lo  it  is  not 
worth  cultivating  for  its  Timber. 

THYMELi£A  j  Spurge  Laurel, 
or  Mczcreon. 

The  Characitrs  are  j 
Florver  conjifls  of  one  Leaf,  is 
fir  the  moft  fart  Fmmel-JJjafd,  mi 
€ut  mo  fiur  Segments,  from  wkofi 
Center  rt/es  the  Tehital,  whieh  ttfter^ 
wdrds  becomes  m  ovtd  Vrttit  whkh 
is  in  fins^  fitU  of  Juice,  but  h$ 
others  is  dry.  In  ench  of  whkh  if 
eonta  'med  one  ohlong  Seed, 
The  Species  are 5 

t .  TuYMFxxA  i  LaunfrfJa,  fern* 
pervirensy  feu  Laureola  Mas.  Toum* 
The  Spu'-ge,  or  Dwarf  Laurel. 

2.  TuvMF.L.EAi  Latirifolliy  fern* 
pervircjjs,  foliis  uariegatii.  The 
ftrip'd  S purine  Laurel. 

3.  Thvmf.l.ka  j  laur'ifolh  deciduo, 
five  Laureol.1  fivm'ma.  Tourn,  The 
common  Mczoreon. 

4.  THYMr.L.tAi  laurffolio  dkidiiOf 
fiore  albidoy  fruHts  fLivefcente,  Tourn. 
The  Mezereott  with  white  Flowers 
and  yellowiih  Fruit. 

f .  Thymelaa  }  Uurifilio  deciJtto, 
fiore  rtt^ro.  The  Mcicreon  with 
red  Flowers. 

6.  Thymelaa;  lanrifolio  deaditOf 
filiis  ex  iuteo  VMriegatis.  The  com- 
mon Mc7,crcGn  with  ftrip'd  Leaves, 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  fbuni 
w'ld  in  Woods  and  other  fliady 
Places  in  divers  Parts  of  England, 
but  is  often  ruirivated  in  Gardens 
for  Variety  i  where,  if  it  is  planted 
in  Wildcrncill's  or  flia  iy  Walks  it 
will  thrive  vciv  well;  and  beinrr  aa 
Ever-green,  and  proUucmg  its  Flow- 

F  f  3  CI  S 
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cn  in  Wioter,  when  few  other 
V  Plants  do  fl&wer,  nukes  it  the 

more  acceptable.  The  fecond  Sort 
is  t  Variety  ot*  the  fvrdty  which  b 
prefcryed  for  the  Bcanty  of  its 
ftrip'd  Leaves. 

Both  thefe  Plants  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  Suckers  taken  from  the 
old  Plants,  or  by  Layers,  which 
fhould  be  taken  off  in  Autumn, 
and  planted  in  a  flrong  Soil  and 
ihady  Situation,  where,  after  they 
have  taken  Root,  they  wiii  re<^uirc 
little  farther  C'arc. 

The  Icvcral  Sorts  of  MesLcrem 
arc  propagated  by  fb wing  their 
^9eds»  the  bed  Sttibn  for  which 
is  in  Angujl^  ibon  after  they  are 
ripe,  when  they  begin  to  fall  from 
the  Trees :  Theie  ftxwld  be  fb wn 
upon  an  Eaft  Border,  where  they 
may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun, 
tnd  cover'd  about  half  an  Inch 
with  frefli  Earth  ;  in  the  Spring 
the  Plants  wiil  appear,  when  they 
Tc\n^  be  carefully  clears  from 
Weeds,  and  in  dry  Weather  fliould 
be  often  watered,  which  will  greatly 
promote  their  Growth.  In  this 
Border  they  may  remain  two  Years, 
by  which  Time  they  wiil  beftrong 
enough  to  tranfplant;  when  there 
fhould  be  a  Spot  of  ftrong  frcfli 
Earth  prepared  for  them,  into 
which  they  ihould  be  planted  in 
Autumn,  in  Rows  three  Feet  di^ 
ibnce,  and  the  PJants  dghteeii 
Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  treat- 
ing 'em  afterwards  in  the  ufual 
Manner  with  other  Kinds  of  Shrubs, 
wiiiie  in  this  Nurfery$  and  when 
they  arc  large  enough  to  plant  out 
for  good,  they  may  be  taken  up 
in  Autumn,  with  a  Ball  of  Earth 
to  the  Roor  of  each  Plant,  and 
pliccd  where  tfiey  are  to  reraam, 
which  inould  l>c  in  a  flrong,  moid: 
i>oil,  ui;d  a  lhady  Situatioa,  wh^rc 
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they  mrin  thriire  and  flower  ex* 
treamly  wdl. 

Thefe  Piants  are  great  Qroft- 
ments  to  a  Garden  early  ia  the 
Spring,  before  other  Things  are  in 
flower,  for  if  the  Scafon  is  roilil 
they  often  flower  in  JoMuaj^  buc 
in  February  they  arc  always  in 
Perfcdlion.  They  feldom  grow  to 
be  more  than  five  or  lix  Feet  high 
in  EngUndy  lb  fhould  be  planted 
among  other  Siuubs  of  the  iamc 
Growth. 

The  Sort  with  ftrip'd  Leaves 
may  be  propagated  by  budding  or 
inarching  it  upon  the  plain  Sort, 
becaufe  toe  Seeds  will  not  product 
flrip'd  PJants.  ^ 

THYMUSi  Thyme. 
The  ChttroHvs  are  i 

Jt  hath  M  IMttttd  FlowtTf  fW- 
Jffimg  ef  em  Litfy  -who  ft  U^ftr-itf 
is  ereB,  and  generally  Jplit  in  tw, 
and  the  Under-lip  is  divided  titfs 
three  Parts  j  CHt  of  the  ¥lower-cup 
arijes  the  Pomtal,  accompanyd  by 
four  Embryo'sy  wUch  afterwards  be- 
come fo  many  SeeJs,  inclos'd  in  a 
Husky  which  -jp.T.f  before  the  Flover- 
cup*  To  thefe  Marks  muft  be  aJdci^ 
hard  ligneous  Stalks,  and  the  I'Uw- 
ers  gathered  into  Heads, 
The  Species  are; 

I*  Thymus  \  vtdgaris,  folio  Lh 
tiere.  C.  B,  .P«  Cwnmoa.facQad- 
leav'd  Tbymt, 

1.  Thymus  i  vtdgsrist  fttk 
nmre.  C.  B*  P«  Common  mtnmr 
Ic^v'd  Jhyme, 

J.  Thymus  I  vuliMrisp  fiUo  la* 
(tore  variegate.  Brood-leav'd  ftrip'd 
Thyme: 

4.  Thymus;  capitatm,  qta  Dtcf- 
coridis.  c.  B.  P.   The  true  liym 

ot  the  Antients. 

There  arc  Icveral  other  Steciei 
of  Tf:ymey  which  are  preserved  m 
Botaa;ck  Gardens  for  Variety^  but 
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as  they  are  feldom  culrivLitcd  for  taken  Root,  after  which  they  muft 
U/e,  fo  I  fliall  not  enumerate  them  be  duly  weeded,  and  they  will  thrive^ 
in  this  Place.  The  Sort  with  broad  and  foon  be  Ht  tor  Ufc. 
Leaves  is  the  mofl  common  in  Erjg-  In  order  to  lave  Seeds  of  thefe 
land  J  this  is  cultivated  in  the  Plants,  fomc  of  the  old  Roots  Ihouid 
Kitchen -Gardens  as  a  Soup  Herb,  remain  unremovcd  in  the  Place 
and  alfi>  for  medicinal  Ufc.  The  where  they  were  ibwo  the  pre> 
next  two  Sorts  are  preierved  in  ceding  Year  j  theie  will  flower  in 
naanv  Gardens  for  Variety,  being  yitue^  and  In  ^uly  the  Seed  will 
equally  as  good  as  the  firft  for  Ufe :  ripen,  which  muft  be  taken  as  foon 
Bat  the  fourth  Sort  is  le(s  common  as  it  is  rip;;,  and  beat  out,  othcr- 
>  in  England  than  either  of  the  wife  the  firfl  Rai»  will  waih  it  aU 
former.  out  of  the  Huaks. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  Thefc  Plants'  do  root  greatly  in 
cither  by  Seeds  or  parting  their  the  Ground,  aad  thereby  draw  out 
Roots  i  the  Sealbn  for  cither  is  in  the  Goodneis  if  a  Soil  iboner  than 
March.  If  it  is  done  by  lowing  moft  other  l^nts  j  ib  that  what- 
the  Seeds,  it  fhould  be  done  upon  ever  is  fown  or  planted  upon  a 
a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  obferving  not  Spot  of  Ground  whereon  Thyme 
to  bury  the  Seeds  too  deep,  which  grew  the  preceding  Ycur,  will  fcl- 
will  caufe  'em  to  rot :  When  the  dom  thrive,  unlefs  the  Ground  be 
Plants  are  come  up  they  (bould  be  trench'd  deeper  than  the  Jlym$ 
carefoHy  cleared  from  Weeds,  and  rooted. 

if  the  Spring  (hould  prove  dry,  if  THYME  THE  LEMON;  vidt 
they  are  watered  twice  a  Week  it  Serpillum. 

will  greatly  promote  their  Growth ;       THYME  THE  MASTICKs  vid$ 

and  in  June  the  Plants  fhould  be  Maftichina. 

thinne^leaving 'em  about  fix  Inches      TILIA^  The  Lime,  ar  Linden* 

afundffr  each  Way,  that  they  may  Tree. 

have  Room  to  I'prcad,  and  thole  The  Characlers  are,- 

Plants  which  are  drawn  out  may       The   Flower   conjidi   of  fever;il 

be  tranfplanted  into  trcili  Beds  at   Leaves,   which  are  placed  orbicu' 

the  lame  Diftance,   oblcrving  to   larly,  and  do  expand  in  Form  of « 

•water  them  until  they  have  taken    iWe,  having  a  longy  narrow  Leaf^ 

Root,  after  which  they  will  require  growing  to  the  Foof-Jialk  of  each 

no  tarther  Care,  but  to  keep  'em   Clnjier  of  FUmrs,  from  whofe  Cup 

clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  the  Win-  rifis  th$  PomttU,  wbick  Mtimnrds 

ter  fbltowf ng  they  may  be  drawn  oeemts  a  it/Hndattd  Frmi*  $m/^ 

up  for  Uie.  ing  of  tm  Caffidi^  cmtMng  am 

But  if  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  ohUng  Seed  in  each, 
by  parting  their  Roots,  the  old         The  Species  are  j 
Piancs  lliould  be  tdken  up  about  the      i.  Tilia  ;  fotmim^  f»lh  m^jore. 
Ja'^rcr  Knd  of  March,  and  flipt  into   C.  B,  P.   The  common  or  broad- 
as  many  Parrs  as  can  be  taken  off   Icnv'd  T.imc-trce. 
with  Root;  thefb  fliould  be  tiani-       2.  Tilia;  focmin^t,  folio  minors 
planted  nito  Beds  of  frefh  light   C.  B,  f.   The  IbaalWcav'd  Liine- 
Earth,  at  lix  or  eight  Inches  di-  tree. 

ftance,  obfcrving  it  the  Scafon  is  3.  Tilia;  foU is  molliter  hirft4t}s, 
dry  to  Water  tJicra  until  they  have  viminibus  rulris^  fracin  $etrAgono. 
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lUif  ^ik  Ti2c  rea-twig*d  Lime- 
ircc. 

4.  Tilia;  Carolintafiay  folio  Ion- 
gius  ffwcrofMto,  The  Caroliiu  Lime- 
tree. 

f.  Tilia  i  ftayi'mXy  folio  major e 
'uariegAto,  The  ilrip'd-icav'd  Lime- 
tree. 

The  three  firft-mentioo'd  Trees 
•re  verycommoa  itklatgUmd,  being 
ciUtimed  in  moft  Niirieries»  but 
the  CmtoUm  Sort  is  not  at  prefeat 
very  common  $  this  was  ient  from 
Carolina  by  Mr.  Mark  OtHsk^t  in 
the  Year  1726.  but  as  yet  there 
does  not  appear  any  coniiderable 
Difference  from  the  common  Sort, 
That  with  llrip'd  Leaves  is  pre- 
fcrv'd  by  lb mc  for  the  Sake  of  Va- 
riety, but  there  is  no  great  tout/ 
in  it. 

All  thefe  Trees  are  cafily  pro- 
pagated by  Layers,  which  in  one 
Year  will  rake  good  Root,  and 
may  then  be  taken  off  and  planted 
ip  a  Nurfery,  at  four  Feet  diibnce 
Row  fat^m  Row,  and  two  Feet 
afimder  in  the  Rows  %  the  beft 
Tiipe  10  lay  'cm  down  and  to  re- 
move 'em  IS  at  Micha$lmsst  when 
their  Leaves  tegin  to  M,  that  they 
nay  take  Rcot  before  the  Froll 
comes  on^  clio'  they  ir.ay  be  tranP 
planted  any  t  m?  from  bepr ember  to 
March  in  open  Weather  i  but  if  the 
Soil  is  dry,  it  is  much  the  better 
Way  ro  remove  'em  in  i^u;:umn, 
becaufe  it  wiii  lave  a  great  Expcnce 
in  v/aterin;i;  ihcm,  it  the  Spring 
(hould  prove  dry.  In  this  Nurllry 
they  may  remain  four  or  tlve  Year.s 
durin]^  vvIikIi  Tunc  the  Ground 
ihoula  be  Oug  every  Sprin^:,  und 
\  conlbntly  kept  clear  from  Weeds  j 
and  the  large  Side-Aioots  pruned 
ofF»  to  caule  'em  to  advance  in 
Height  i  bur  the  fmall  Twig?  muft 
not  be  pruned  06F  firom  the  Stems, 
licauie  thcle  are  abioiutely  ne- 
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ccfiary  to  dctoin  the  Sap,  for  the 
Augmentation  of  their  Trunks, 
which  arc  apt  to  Qioot  up  too 
(lender,  when  they  are  entirely  di* 
vefted  of  all  their  lateral  Twigs. 
If  the  Soil  in  which  they  are  planted 
be  a  fat  Loam,  they  will  make  a 
prodigums  Progrels  in  their  Growth, 
lb  that  in  five  Years  time  they  will 
be  fit  to  tran^lant  out  where  tbey 
are  to  remain. 

Theie  Trees  were  a  lew  Yem 
Hnce  greatly  efteem'd  for  planting 
Walks  and  Avenues  near  Habits* 
tions,  becauie  in  a  few  Years  they 
would  afford  a  pieaiaot  Shade,  and 
might  be  removed,  when  grown 
to  a  large  Stature,  without  Hazard, 
lb  that  a  Pcrfbn  might  enjoy  the 
Pkafure  of  'em  in  a  ll.ort  Time: 
But  of  late  they  are  much  lefs  va- 
lued, on  account  ot  their  Leaves 
decaying  early  in  Autumn,  (efpe- 
cially  if  the  Soil  be  dry  m  v;hich 
they  are  planted)  ib  that  many 
times  they  are  almoft  dcftitutc  of 
Leaves  by  the  Beginning  of  Stp- 
tem6fr,  whereas  the  Elm  continues 
in  Beauty  a  full  Month  lotiger,  and 
the  Wood  of  the  kttcr  bein§  mudi 
preferable  to  that  of  the  torflle^ 
his  introduced  thefc  Trees  Mad 
of  Liims  in  moft  of  the  makm 
PInntarions. 

The  Timber  of  the  Umt^trtt  is 
uf  d  by  the  Carvirs^  it  fccing  a  ioh 
light  Wood  ;  as  alio  by  Architecls 
for  framing  the  Models  of  their 
Buildings  j  the  Turners  do  aifo  ufc  ' 
it  for  making  light  Bowls,  Diihes, 
but  it  is  100  loft  for  any  ilroiig 
Purpoies. 

Thclc  Trees  \\iu\  continue  fojnd 
a  great  Number  of  Year:,,  aixj  it 
planted  in  a  good  loamy  Soil,  w..] 
grow  to  a  coniiderable  Bulk :  I  hav  e 
uieaiur'd  one  of  thefe  Trees  which 
was  near  ten  Yards  in  Gut  two 
Feet  above  the  VJiround*  aivl  was 

tbea 
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then  in  a  rerf  thriviag  Coiiditiofi$ 
and  Sir  Tbanuu  Brnm  mentioiis  one 
of  cheie  Trees  which  grew  in  Nor- 
folk,  that  was  (Ixtecn  Yards  in  Cir- 
cuit a  Foot  and  half  above-ground, 
in  Height  thirty  Yards,  and  in  the 
lead  Part  of  the  Trunk  it  was  eight 
Yards  and  an  half. 

TINUS  :  Laurus  Tinus,  vi^ftf. 
The  Charaaers  arcj 

The  FUvers  grow  in  Clufiers,  and 
conjift  of  one  Leaf  which  is  divided 
into  five  Farts  toward  the  Top ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  {mall  Frmt,  fijap'd 
fomewhat  liko  an  Oliver  but  are  urn- 
^licand,  each  contaimng  one  Fear' 
fiaf'd  Sea.' 

The  Sfedis  are; 

1.  TiNvsj  prw.  duf.Hifi.  The 
Baihrd  fliining-leavM  LtmusTbmst 
VttlgA. 

2.  TiMus ;  II.  duf.  ift^.  The 
nmgh-kav'd  Laurus  Tinus,  vulgd. 

3.  TiNusi  III«  dMf.Bifi.  The 
fmaU'leav'd  LMmrusThitiSy  vulg6. 

4.  Tinus,-  prior  Clufii,  folio  atre- 
viridi  fpiendente.  The  ihining-leav'd 
Laurus  Tinus,  vulg6. 

c.  Tinus  i  prior  Clujli,  foliis  ex 
alio  'variegatis.  The  ftrip'd  ihining- 
leav'd  Laurus  Tinus* 

6.  Tinus  i  II.  Clufiiy  foliis  ex 
luteo  'variegatis.  The  itrip'd  rough- 
icav  d  Laurus  Tinus. 

Thcle  Plants  are  greatly  propa- 
gated in  the  Gardens  near  Lettdon 
for  their  Beauty,  the  Leaves  always 
remaining  men>  and  their  Flow- 
ers are  fmidaced  in  great  Plenty  in 
the  Winter  Sealbn,  men  few  other 
Shrubs  do  flower. 

Theie  Plants  were  a  few  Years 
fince  preferved  in  Pots  and  Tubs,  and 
placed  in  the  Green-houfe  in  Win- 
ter, with  OrMmgesihtyrtles,  and  other 
exotick  Trees ;  but  of  late  Years 
they  have  been  planted  in  the  open 
Ground,  where  they  rclift  the  Cold 
of  oar  ordinary  Wmtcrs  very  wcii. 
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and  are  rarely  injured,  except  Hi 
very  feviere  Frofts,  and  then  they 
are  feldom  defboy'd,  though  theur 
Heads  may  be  kill'd  (as  was  the 
Cafe  with  many  ot  thefe  Trees  in 
the  Year  1718.)  yet  thofe  which 
were  left  undifturb'd,  fhot  o^t  firclh 
again  the  following  Summer,  and 
have  fince  made  good  Plants  i  which 
fhould  caution  People  from  rooting 
out  Plants  too  Toon,  when  they  may 
fccm  to  be  kiH'd  by  Frofl. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated 
by  laying  down  their  tender  Shoots 
in  the  Spring,  which  \i  kept  clear 
from  Weeds,  and  duly  water'd  in 
dry  Weather,  will  rake  Root  by 
the  fitcceeding  Spring,  when  they 
Ihould  be  taken  off  and  tranfblanted 
into  a  mellow,,  loamy  Soil,  (but  not 
too  wet)  at  three  Feet  diilance 
Row  from  Row,  and  eighteen 
Inches  allinder  in  the  Rows,  ob- 
Icrving  to  lay  lomc  Mulch  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about 
their  Roots,  and  in  dry  Weather  to 
refrcfh  'cm  with  Water  until  they 
have  taken  Koo*. 

There  Oiould  be  alfb  fome  Urai^ 
Stakes  fix'd  down  by  the  Side  ot 
each  Pl.inr,  to  which  thev  Ihould 
be  tailcn'd,  in  order  to  render  their 
Stems  llrait,  oi-hcrwife  thev  wil!  U- 
crooked  and  unfii'hriv.  But  it  is 
not  proper  to  hue  thefe  Pianrs 
more  than  two  Feet  high  in  clear 
Stems,  becauie  when  their  Heads 
are  advanced  above  Sight,  the>Beauty 
of  the  Pianrs  are  loft,  and  they  are 
in  greater  Danger  of  being  deftroy'd 
in  bad  Weather :  Therefore,  when 
their  Stems  are  two  Feet  high, 
their  upright  Shoots  fliould  be 
ftopp'd,  in  order  to  ^orce  out  la- 
teral Branches,  which  may  be  ib 
prun'd  in  the  growm^^  Sealbn,  as 
to  form  'em  into  rejular  Hfad>; 
but  this  iViould  not  be  df)ne  witl^ 
Siicers  (as  is  the  common  Practice, 

whereby 
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vhcTchy  their  Leaves  arc  cut,  and 
rcixicr'd  very  imfightly),  but  rather 
fkilfiilly  pruned  with  a  Knife,  al- 
lowing their  Bnnchcs  a  p^nnor- 
tionible  DilT:incc  to  the  Breadth  oF 
their  Leaves,  which  will  be  clofe 
enough  to  render  them  beautiful, 
and  at  the  fjmc  Time  wiil  encou- 
rage their  Flowering  :  For  when 
they  arc  continually  clipp'd,  their 
Branches  arc  very  weak,  and  do 
often  decay  in  the  Middle,  and  their 
Flowers  are  never  ib  brge^  nor 
]iroduc*d  in  ib  great  Plenty  as  when 
they  have  a  greater  Diftance  aUow\i 
to  their  Shoots. 

In  this  Nurfery  the  Pknts  may 
remain  four  or  five  Years,  during 
which  time  they  (hould  be  carefully 
dcar'd  from  Weeds*  and  the  Ground 
dug  every  Spring  >  in  doing  of 
which  their  Roots  fliould  be  care- 
fully cut  round,  to  caule  'cm  to 
produce  more  Fibres,  whereby  they 
may  be  removed  with  greater 
Safety,  bccauic  the  Earth  will  be 
the  better  ilipportcd  by  their  Roots. 
The  bcil  Tmic  to  tranfplant  them 
is  about  the  Beginning  of  April,  as 
hath  been  dire^ed  for  moft  Sorts 
of  Evergremst  that  being  the  Seafon 
they  b^in  to  ihoot. 

Thele  Shrubs  are  very  orna- 
mental, when  planted  in  the  lower 
Part  of  Clumps,  and  other  Plan* 
.  tations  of  1.1  er greens,  if  they  arc 
mix'd  with  other  Plants  of  the  fame 
Growth  i  and  in  thele  Plantations 
they  wili  not  be  fo  liable  to  fufFer 
by  Froft,  becaulc  their  Stems  wi!! 
be  defended  by  the  neighbouring 
Plants. 

There  are  Tome  who  make 
Hedges  of  thefe  Piants,  bur  thoy 
are  by  no  means  proper  tor  thit 
Purpofc,  becaule  t)ieir  Leaves  are 
large,  which  occaiions  their  Bran- 
ches to  be  produced  at  a  farther 
DlUance,  and  tkeic  when  cut  do 
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appear  very  tin%ht]y  j  bcfides,  by 
the  frequent  cutting  of  them,  it 
prevents  their  flowering,  fb  that 
the  greatefl  Beauty  of  the  Plants 
15  loft  i  for  they  iliould  never  be 
pruned  after  the  Beginning  of  hUji 
unlefs  fbme  very  luxuriant  Shoots 
are  produced,  which  grow  greatly 
out  of  Order  ;  thefe  may  be  fhor- 
ten'd,  or  entirely  diiplaced,  accord- 
ing as  the  Plants  may  require i  and 
this  one  Pranine  every  Spring  w31 
he  (iifllcient  to  keep  'em  cou&mdy 
m  Order,  wirhoat  mamtg  iSuat 
Flowering,  whkh  Ihoufa  always  he 
avoided. 

TITHTMALOIDES  \  Bailaid 
Spurge. 

The  (^HifMSers  are; 
The  Fhwer  confijls  of  mt  LeMf^ 
and  is  m  Sh^pe  fomewhat  like  M 
Slipper  ;    whofe  Pointal  mftervards 
becomes  a  tricaffidar  Fmit  lik$  ihtt 
Sptrge, 

The  Species  are; 
1.  TiTHYMALOiBEs  ;  frutefcens, 
folio  Myrti  amplijjimo.   Toarn.  The 
American,  fhrubby.  Laurel  -  Icav'd 
Spurge,  vulgo. 

TlTHYMALOIDES  }  fruttfctn:., 

fhlih  nerii,  flumm  Shrubby  Baftard 
Spurge  with  an  Oleander  Leaf. 

Thefe  Plants  are  very  common 
in  the  warm  Parts  of  Anmk»t 
where  the  firft  is  known  by  the 
Name  of  foifm-weed,  under  which 
Appellation  1  received  it  fnmBm- 
Sa4as  J  this  Sort  is  now  pretty 
common  in  the  Gardens  of  tbok 
who  are  curious  in  prcfcrvin^  ten- 
der exotic k  Piants,  but  the  Iccond 
Sort  is  yet  very  rare  in  the  E»gitfii 
Gardens. 

They  are  both  propagated  hj 
Curt!!i<4s,  which  may  be  taken 
from  the  Plants  during  any  of  the 
Summer  Months,  and  after  having 
lain  in  a  dry  Place  for  a  Fortnight 
or  three  Weeks,  until  the  wounded 

Part 
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Part  be  healed  over,  they  (bould  be 
planted  into  fmall  Pott^  fiil'd  with 
li^hr»  iandy  Earth,  noix'd  with 
Ume-rubbifh^  and  then  plunged  into 
a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners-bark,  ob- 
fcrving  now  and  then  to  refrefli 
them  gently  with  Moi/lure>  but 
they  fliould  never  receive  much 
Wet,  which  will  rot  them. 

After  they  have  taken  Root  they 
may  have  a  greater  Share  of  Air, 
by  railing  theGlafles,  but  they  mufl 
never  be  intirely  expos'd  to  the 
open  Air:  In  this  Bed  they  may 
xemain  uodl  the  Beginning  oif  OBo* 
fer,  when  thej  muft  be  removal 
mto  tlw  ScovCj  and  placed  with  the 
Melm  and  nirdhTh^^  in  a  warm 
drf  Situation,  and  during  the  Win- 
ter Seaibn  they  (hould  have  very 
little  Water,  which  if  given  in 
Plenty,  (eldom  fails  to  rot  *em.  In 
the  Spring  thefe  Plants  (hould  be 
again  placed  into  a  Bark-bed,  which 
will  greatly  promote  their  Growth, 
and  will  caufc  'em  to  produce 
Flowers,  which  they  feldom  do 
when  kept  dry  upon  Shelves  in  the 
Srovc,  nor  will  they  make  any 
conliderablc  Progrcis  in  luch  a  Si- 
tuation.. 

Thclc  Planu  are  prclcrved  for 
their  odd  Appearance  amongd  other 
iacculent  Pianti*  their  Leaves  being 
very  large,  thick,  and  full  of  a 
milky  acrid  Juice. 

TITHYMALUS;  Spuige. 
The  CbMfMBfrs  arc; 

The  Flcwer  confifts  of  one  Leaf^ 
which  is  ef  the  globous,  BeU^ftMpi^ 
ctUhUB  fever  al  Moon-fhafd  Segments, 
smd  encompafsd  by  two  little  Leaves y 
which  feem  to  perform  the  Office  of 
a  Flower-cup  ,•  the  Pointal,  which  is 
for  the  mojl  part  triangular,  rifes 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower,  and 
afterwards  becomes  a  Fruit  of  the 
fame  Shape,  divided  into  thre§  femi- 
val  Cells,  in  each  of  which  is  con* 
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tMuifd  one  oblong  Seed,  To  thefe 
Notes  fliould  be  addedy  1$  kits  m 
milkv  jMce  ttkotmdmg  s»  evmy  fmt 

of  the  Plant. 

The  Species  are  j 

1.  TiTHYMALus  ;  UtifoUus,  catM^ 
putia  aiclus.  H.  L.  Broad*ieav'd 
Spurge,  called  Cataputia. 

1.  TiTHYMALus ;  characiasyamyg^ 
daloides.  C.  B.  P.  Wood  Spurge 
With  A!mond-likc  Leaves. 

I.  TiTHYMALUS  J  characias,  amyg- 
daloides,  foliis  elegant  er  variegatis. 
Ilor,  Bat,  Wood  Spurge  with  beau* 
tifiil  ftrip'd  Leaves. 

4.  TiTHYMALUsj  muitkmu* 
C  B,  P.  Sea  Spurge. 

f.  TiTHYMALUSS  myrJtrJtiSf 

t^lm.  C.B.B.  Broad  Myrtle-kav'd 
Spurge. 

6.  TiTHYMALUS  j  faluflriSy  fru- 
ticofus.  C.  B,  r.  Shrubby  Marfli 
Spurge,  commonly  called,  the  Greater 

Efula  of  the  Shops. 

7.  TiTHYMALUS  ;  folUs  pint,  forte 
Diofcoridis  pityufa.  C.  B.  P.  Pinc- 
leav'd  Spurge,  called  the  Lclicr 
Efula  of  the  Shops. 

8.  TiTHYMALUS  Indjcus  frU" 
tefcens.  Rail  Hifi,  Indian  ihiubby 
Spurge. 

9.  TiTHYMALUS  J  ludicus^  vimi- 
mm,  fenitus  aphyllos,  Boerh,  Ind, 
Indian  Spurge  with  (lender  ftrag- 
ling  Branches  without  leaves. 

ID.  TiTHYMALUS}  afboroHs,  Al' 
fb$.  Tree  Spurge  with  Myrtle 
Leaves. 

II.  TiTHYMALUS  I  Creticusy  cha* 
rsoMS,  aagttfl^oliusy  villofus  ^  m« 
canus.  T.  Cor.  Woody  Spurge  of 
Candia,  with  narrow,  iuiry,  and 

hoary  Leaves. 

1  here  is  a  great  Number  oF 
Species  of  Icfs  Note,  which  arc 
feldom  cultivated  ia  Gardens,  lo 
1  lhall  not  cnumcrare  them  here, 
ihoie  ai ready  mcmioud  bciug  the 
moll  v^kubie  Sorts. 
?    '  The 


The  firfl  IS  a  biennial  Punt,  which 
will  Icattcr  irs  Seeds,  and  the  Plants 
will  come  up  without  any  Care, 
which  will  Aower  and  ttcd  the 
Mowing  Summer,  after  which  the 
Piaiits  wiU  die}  tbefe  Plants  come 
up  moch  better  whea  the  Seeds 
fall  of  themiHvcs»  than  if  &mn 
with  peat  Care,  nor  will  they  b^r 
removing*  unlefs  it  be  done  while 
they  are  young  ;  becauie  they  ge- 
nerally fend  forth  a  Tap-root,  which 
is  ottcn  broken  by  tranfplanting, 
and  thereby  the  Plant  deftroy'd. 
This  is  ordcr'd  by  the  College  of 
yhyficians  to  be  ulcd  in  Medicine, 
under  the  Title  ot  Catatutia  minor y 
for  which  Rcafon  it  is  prclcrv'd  in 
fome  Gardens,  though  there  is  no 
great  3eauty  in  the  Plant. 

The  Iccond  Sort  is  found  wild  in 
Woods  and  other  flndy  Places  in 
divers  Parts  of  EngUnJ,  but  is  wor- 
thy of  a  Place  in  fmall  Wtlderneis 
Quarters,  or  in  other  (hady  Plan- 
tations, where  it  wiU  thrive  very 
well,  and  in  the  Sprii^  will  pro- 
duce great  Tufts  of  Flowers,  which 
jJihough  not  very  beautihil,  yet  arc 
of  a  lingular  Figure  and  Colour, 
•and  will  atid  to  the  Variety  of  the 
Place.  Thcfc  Plants  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  Woods  in  Autumn,  and 
tranlp'anred  into  the  Places  where 
they  arc  dclign'd,  in  which,  if  they 
arc  once  cftablilh'd,  they  will  low 
their  Seeds,  and  thereby  be  con- 
tinued; hut  if  they  arc  not  placed 
under  the  Shelter  and  Sliadow  of 
Trees,  they  w;!i  not  thrive  io  well. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  Variety  of 
the  Iccond  i  the  Leaves  of  this  Kind 
are  beautifully  Arip'd,  ib  as  to  ap- 
pear of  three  Colours:  This  may 
be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
ihould  be  planted  in  Pots,  iilied 
with  light  iandy  Earth,  and  placed 
m  the  Sliadc  until  they  have  taken 
Root,  alicc  which  they  nay  be 


placed  amongft  other  curious  Plants, 
where  they  may  be  Icrcen'd  from 
the  Violence  ot  the  Sun  in  Sumracr, 
•nd  in  Wmter  they  muft  be  iheito'd 
under  a  Frame  from  hard  Fro^ 
which  will  dcftroy  them,  bat  thqr 
muft  hare  the  m  Air  in  mfld 
Weather,  and  not  too  much  Wetin 
Winter, 

The  fourth  Sort  is  found  wild 
upon  the  Sea  Coaib  in  ievoal 
Places  in  England,  from  whence  it 
has  been  tranfplantcd  into  ievcnl 
Gardens :  This  may  be  propagated 
by  fowing  the  Seeds,  or  by  Cuttings, 
which  mufl:  be  planted  in  the  Spring, 
upon  a  gravelly  poor  Soil,  in  which 
this  Plant  will  endure  the  Cold  of 
our  ordinary  ^^iuters  very  well, 
but  in  very  icvere  Frofts  it  is  often 
delboy'd.  This  isprcfcrved  mlomc 
Gardens,  more  or  the  Sake  of  us 
Variety  than  Beauty. 

The  fifth  Sort  may  alio  be  pro- 
pagated either  by  (owing  its  Seeds 
or  pbnting  Cuttings,  in  the  iame 
manner  as  the  former,  bot  muft 
have  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  warm  Si- 
tuation, othcrwife  the  Cold  will 
deftroy  it  in  Winter.  This  Plant 
trails  upon  the  Ground,  ib  (hoold 
be  planted  at  a  Dillance  firom 
other  Plants,  bccaufc  if  it  be  over- 
hung by  'cm  it  will  not  thrive,  and 
the  Branches  of  this  will  nuny 
times  extend  themfelves  two  Feet 
from  the  Root,  To  th.it  if  it  has 
not  Room,  they  will  lot  and  die 
away. 

Tiie  fixth  Sort  grows  wi.d  in 
marfhy  Places  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germat^^  but  in  EmglMnd  it  is  pic- 
ierved  in  ibme  curious  Boranick 
Gardens,  it  being  an  officinal  ?)tmu 
This  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
the  Roots,  and  planting  Cuttings  ■ 
the  Spring,  which  muik  be  doae 
in  a  hght'  Soil  and  an  open  Sina- 
tioa,  where  it  will  grow  tour  or 
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five  Feet  high,  and  become  very 
fhrubbyj  lb  that  the  Plants  muft 
be  allowed  at  Icaft  two  Feet  Room 
to  grow,  Gtherwiie  they  will  over- 
bear each  other,  or  wlmevcr  Plants 
Bamd  near  ^m.  There  is  not  much 
Beauty  in  this  Sort,  but  as  it  is  a 
medicinal  Plant,  it  (houki  ha?e  a 
Place  in  Phyfick  Gardens. 

The  leventk  Sort  is  a  very  har- 
dy Plant,  and  propaeates  itielf  by 
its  creepii^  Roots,  k>  that  if  it  be 
not  confined  in  Pots,  it  will  fpread 
over  the  Ground  whcrc-ever  it  is 
planted,  fb  as  not  to  be  caliiy  kept 
within  Bounds.  This  being  a  me- 
dicinal Plant,  fliould  alfb  have  a 
Place  in  Phylick  Gardens,  but  there 
is  not  much  Beauty  in  it  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  Curious. 

The  eighth,   ninth    and  tenth 
Sorts    are  tender  Plants,  which 
come  from  warm  Countries  j  and 
in  England  are  pre&nred  with  great 
Cure  in  Stoves,  amongfl  other  cu- 
rious (uccuknt  Plants.  Theie  are 
propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
ihould  be  cut  from  the  old  Plants 
at  a  Joint,  and  laid  in  a  dry  Part 
of  the  Stove  for  a  Fortnight,  that 
the  wounded  Part  may  heal  over? 
then  they  (hould  be  planted  in  fmall 
Pots,  filled  with  light  Tandy  Earth, 
mixW  with  Lime-rubbith,  and  plun- 
ged into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners-bark, 
where  they  fliould  remain  until 
they  have  taken  Root,  atter  which 
they  fliould  be  inured  to  the  Air  by 
Degrees,  and  then  be  removed  in- 
to the  Stove,  where  they  muft  con- 
ftanily  be  kept,  for  they  are  too 
tender  to  be  exposed  abroad  in  the 
Heat  of  Summer ;  thcrefiore  they 
Ihould  be  placed  near  the  Glades  of 
the  Stove  in  Summer,  where  they 
may  have  Air  in  very  hot  Weather, 
but  they  muft  not  have  much 
Wet,  being  very  full  of  Moifture, 
and  iubjef^  to  rot  if  over  watered. 
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In  Winter  they  mufl:  he  fet  in  a 
warm  Part  of  the  Stove,  and  fliould 
have  very  little  Wet  during  that 
Sea  (on :  With  this  Management 
thefe  Plants  will  thrive  and  gxow 
very  large,  but  they  ieldora  pro* 
duce  Flowers  in.  this  Country. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  found  by 
Monfieur  Tmrtufrrt  in  the  Levdntp 
and  by  him  brought  into  Eurof 
by  the  Name  hens  given  to  it* 
though  many  curious  Botanids  are 
not  latisficd  how  it  di£Bers  from 
the  Tithymalus  characias  rubens  pe- 
regrinus  of  Cafpar  Bauhinus.  This 
has  a  great  deal  of  the  Appearance 
of  our  Wood  Spurge,  but  the  Stalks 
are  redder,  and  the  Flowers  are 
much  fairer :  It  may  be  propaga- 
ted by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  Pots,  filed  with  lighc 
landy  Earth,  and  in  Winter  mult 
be  ihdter'd,  other  wife  it  is  apt  to 
perifh  with  ievere  Coki.  In  MMtch 
it  flowers,  at  which  time  it  makes 
a  beautiful  Appearance,  and  is  wor- 
thy of  a  Place  in  every  good  Gar- 
den. 

TOAD-FLAX  j  -vule  Linaria. 

TOBACCO  ;  -Jde  Nicotiana. 

TOXICODENDRON  i  Poifon- 
trees  vtdgo. 

The  CharnHtrs  are ; 

Tl36  Flower  conjifts  of  jiz-e  Leaves, 
which  are  placed  orbicularly,  and  ex- 
pand in  Form  of  a  Roje ;  out  of 
whofe  Flower  cup  rifes  the  Point Ji, 
which  after-a>ards  becomes  a  roundhh, 
dry,  and  for  the  moft  part,  Jurroiwd 
Fruit,  in  which  is  contain'd  one  com' 
prejs  'd  Seed* 

The  Sf^ecies  arc  j 
I.  Toxicodendron  $  triphyllum, 
gUbfum.  TbiMii.Thrce-leav'd  Imooth 
Poifbn-tree* 

a.  TOXICODENDRON}  frtplrfllum, 

filh  /muMte  fubefitnti,  Toiim*  Three* 
leav'd  Poiion-tree  with  a  iinuated* 
hairy  Leaf. 

3.  Toxi- 
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J.  Toxicodendron  ;  CarolMa- 
num.  foliis  pinnatisj  foribus  minimis 
htrhaceism    Carolina  Poiibn  Aih» 

The  two  Species  were  brought 
from  Virginia,  many  Years  fmcc, 
where  they  grow  in  great  Plenty, 
as  it  is  probable  they  do  in  moll  o- 
thcr  Northern  Parts  of  America 
The  firft  Sort  feldoro  -advances  in 
Height,  but  the  Branches  tnil  up- 
the  Ground,  and  (end  forth 
Roots,  by  which  they  propagate  in 
great  Plenty. 

The  (econd  Sort  will  grow  up- 
right, and  make  a  Shrub  about 
four  or  five  Feet  high,  but  rarely 
exceeds  that  in  this  Country.  This 
may  be  propagated  by  Layers,  and 
is  equally  as  hiniy  as  the  fornoer. 

The  third  Sort  was  rais'd  from 
iSecds,  which  were  lent  from  Ca- 
rolina by  Mr.  Catesby.  This  is 
fomewhat  tenderer  than  citlicr  of 
the  former,  but  will  endure  the 
Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very 
well,  cfpecially  if  it  be  planted 
near  the  Shelter  ol  other  Trees. 

Theie  Plants  are  preftrved  by 
the  Qsriotts  in'  Botany,  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety,  but  as  there  is 
Htde  Beauty  in  them,  ^  they  are 
iiot  much  cultivated  in  ISn^Umd, 
The  Wood  of  thefc  Trees,  when 
burnt,  emits  a  noxious  Fume,  which 
will  fufibcate  Animals  when  the;r 
are  (but  up  in  a  Room  where  it 
is  burnt:  An  Inftance  of  this  is 
mention'd  in  the  VUlofophical  Tr-inf- 
aSlions  by  Dr.  IViluam  Shertirtl, 
which  was  communicated  to  him 
in  a  Letter  from  New  t-ngland  by 
Mr.  Moore,  in  which  he  mentions 
fbmc  People  who  had  cut  iorac 
of  this  Wood  for  Fuel,  vvhicJi  they 
were  burning,  and  in  a  fliort  time 
they  loft  the  U(e  of  their  Limbs 
and  became  ilupid;  ib  that  if  a 
Neighbour  had  not  accidentally  o- 
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pcn'd  the  Door,  and  few  them  in 
that  Condition,  it  is  generally  bc- 
liev'd  they  would  foon  have  pe- 
rifli'd.  This  fliould  caution  Peopk 
from  making  ufe  of  this  Wood. 

TRAGACANTHAi  Goats-thora. 
The  Characiers  are ; 

It  hatb  a  pafiliottaceoHs  Fiercer, 
cut  of  vhojk  Empalemiii  stnfis  tht 

kkapfidMr  Pm2,  fiU^d  wkh  tSiiuf- 
flMp*d  Siidt,  thefe  Hki^s  St 
addid,  Tki  Lmvu  grm  by  'Bmft  m 
s  middle       idmb  tlwMys  iwds  k 

a  Jhom. 

The  Spicks  ttt  i 

I.  TRAGACANTHAi  Mujjilien/Fs,  J. 
B.   Coats-Thora  of  Marfeilles. 

1.  Tragacantha;  Cret'uay  inrS' 
na,  flore  parvo,  lineis  purpurHs  ftri- 
ato*  T.  Cor.  Hoary  Goats-thorn  of 
Crete,  with  a  fmall  Flow^  ibip'd 
with  purple  Lines. 

^.  Tragacantha  J  humilis  Bah- 
arica^  foliis  parvis  vix  incanij,  flore 
albo.  Salvad.  Low  Balearic  Goats- 
thorn,  with  fmall  Leaves  and  a 
white  Flower. 

There  are  many  other  Sf$Ms  of 
this  Plant  Which  grow  wild  oi  the 
Iflandi  of  the  Atmpelago  i  but  thofe 
here  mention'd  are  all  the  Sorts  I 
have  yet  ieen  cultivated  in  the  fii* 
gUfh  Gardens. 

Thefc  Plants  may  be  propagated 
either  from  Seeds  or  by  Cuttings^ 
but  as  they  rarely  produce  Seeds  'n 
this  Country,  fo  the  latter  Method 
i"?  only  ufed  here.  The  beft  Time 
for  this  Work  is  in  April,  ]u\\  as 
the  Plants  begin  to  (hoot  i  at  wh:ch 
Time  the  tender  Branches  of  tho 
Plants  (hould  be  taken  off,  and 
their  lower  Parts  diverted  of  the 
decay  d  Leaves  j  then  they  (hou  d 
be  planted  on  a  very  moderate  Hot- 
bed, which  (boukl  be  covered  with 
Mat^  to  Icreen  them  fraaa  the 
g  i  eat  Heat  of  the  Sim  hj  D^jr,  and 
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the  Cdld  hj  Nljht:  The&  Cat- 
ting fhoUkf  be  frequently  water'd 
until  they  have  taken  Root;  after 
which  they  may  be  expos'd  to  the 
open  Air,  obierving  always  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  ve- 
ry dry  Weather  they  muft  be  re- 
frelh'd  with  Water. 

On  this  Bed  shey  may  remain 
until  the  following  Spring,  where, 
if  the  Winter  fhouki  be  very  fcvcrc, 
rhcy  may  be  cover'd  with  Mats,  as 
before,  and  in  April  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  out  either  info  Pots 
fili'd  with  Tandy,  light  Earili,  or  in- 
to warm  Borders,  where,  if  the 
Soil  be  dry,  gravelly,  and  poor, 
they  will  mlure  the  ievereft  GoM 
of  our  Oinate  $  but  if  they  are 
planted  In  a  very  rich  Soil,  they 
often  decav  in  Winter. 

From  the  iecond  Sort  Mondeur 
Tbumtfort  iays,  the  Gum  Adragmu 
or  Dragon  is  produc'd  in  Crete  ^  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  Re- 
lation in  his  Voyage  to  the  Levant : 
•*  We  had  (fryi  he)  the  Satisfa(fbion 

of  fully  obierving  the  Gum  A- 
"  dragan:  on  Mount  UU»  I  cnn- 
*•'  not  undcrftand  how  Belionius 
"  comes  to  alfert  fo  politively,  that 
"  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  Candia: 
*'  Sure  he  had  not  read  the  hrft 
**  Chapter  of  the  ninth  Book  of 
«  The0phraftus*s  Hiftory  of  Plants. 
<*  The  little  ^Id  Hillocks  about  the 
«<  SheepfoU  produce  much*  of  the 

Tragacantha,  and  that  too  a  ve- 

ry  good  Sort.  BilUmut  and  Prof" 
**  fer  Alphms  were  doubtlefs  ac- 
•*  quainted  with  it  i  tho'  it  is  hard- 

ly  poilible,  from  their  Dcfcrip- 
«  tions,  to  di(lingui(h  it  from  the 
"  other  Kinds  they  make  mention 
"  of.  This  Shrub  fpontancoufly 
**  yields  the  Gum  A(lraga?it  ro- 
"  wards  the  End  ot  June,  and  m 
"  the  following  Month?;  at  which 
^  tirne^  the  autritious  Juice  of  this 
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««  Plant,  thickened  by  the  Heat, 
*«  burfts  Open  moft  of  the  Veffels 
«•  wherein  it  is  containVl.  It  is 
*«  not  only  gather^  in  the  Heart 
**  of  the  TTrunk  and  Branches,  but 
«•  alio  in  the  InterQ>aces  of  the 
«*  Fibres,  which  are  fpread  in  the 
«*  f'igure  of  a  Circle  like  Rays  of 
**  the  Sun.    This  Juice  is  coagu- 
lated  into  fmall  Threads,  which 
pafTing  through  the  Bark,  ifliie 
out  by  little  and  little,  according 
*'  as  they  are  protruded  by  the 
frcfli  Supplies  of  juice  arifing 
«*  from  the  Roots.  This  Sublhncc 
"  being  expos'd  to  the  Air,  grows 
«  hard,  and  is  form'd  either  into 
**  Lumps,  or  flendcr  Pieces,  curl'd 
**  and  winding  in  the  Nature  of 
«  Worms,  more  or  lefs  long,  ac- 
cording  as  Matter  offers,  jc 
feems  as  if  the  Contrai^'oa  of 
the  Fibres  of  this  Plant  contri- 
«•  butes  to  the  exprefling  of  the 
"  Gum.    Thefe  delicate  Fibres,  as 
"  fine  as  Flax,  being  uncover'd, 
**  and  trodden  by  the  F<ret  of  the 
"  Shepherds  and  Horfcs,  arc  bv 
the  Heat  flsrivcll'd  up,  and  faci- 
"  litatc  the  Emanation  of  the  ex- 
*'  travafaicd  Juices.  *' 

But  notwithftanding  what  Tour- 
nefort  has  faid  concerning  the  Gum. 
Adragant  being  produc'd  from  that 
particular  Species,  many  Authors 
are  of  Opinion,  that  it  is  takea 
from  fcvcral  other  Species,  but  psr- 
ticubrly  that  of  MarfiilUs,  from 
whence  that  Gum  is  oHea  brought 
into  England* 

TRAGOPOGON}  Goats-beard. 

The  Characters  arej 
It  is  a  Vlant  with  A  fimijlo&sdms 
Flower,  conf fling  of  many  half  FU" 
rets  i  thcfe,  with  the  Emhyo's  m 
included  in  one  common  many-lcav'd 
Flower- cup,  which  is  not  jaxly  as  m 
Scorzoneri,  but  the  Segments  ari 
petch'd  out  above  the  Florets ;  th$ 

£mbrj§'9 
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Tmhryo^s  afterwards  become  oblong 
Seeds  indos'd  in  Covers  or  Coats^ 
0md  haie  a  thick  Dowi^  liki  a  Bedrd 
ndkiring  to  them. 

The  Species  arc  j 

1.  TRAGOPOGONi  fratenfe,  lute- 
nm,  ma  jus.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  Mea- 
dow Goats-beard,  with  a  yellow 
Flower,  commonly  call%  G<Hto*Bcd- 
at-Noon. 

%,  TftAOOFOcoN  I  fHrfun§^e4um^ 
Umny  prrijolio  quid  Artifii  vtUio, 
C.  B.  P.  Goata-beard,  with  a  Lkf 
like  Leeks*  and  a  purple  blue  Flow- 
er, nmmMfy  ealN,  SaU&fy  «r  Saf- 

Tbaoopogon;  alter,  grammeo 
filiof  fuave-rubertte  flore.  Col.  Ano- 
ther Goats-beard,  with  a  grafly 
Leaf,  and  foFt  red  Flowers. 

There  are  icvcral  other  Species  of 
this  Piant,  whicli  are  prclcrv'd  in 
fome  curious  Bounick  Gardens  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety  i  but  as  they 
are  not  cultivated  for  Ui'c,  fo  I 
(lull  omit  enumerating  them  in 
this  Place. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentt0D*d 

trows  wild  in  moift  Meadows  in 
fvers  Parts  of  England^  and  in 
when  the  Stems  begin  to  ad* 
Vance,  they  are  by  many  People 
gather'd  to  boil,  and  are  by  ibme 
preferred  to  Afparagm. 

The  fccond  Sort  was  formerly 
more  in  Eftccm  than  at  prefent : 
This  was  brought  fiom  i/<»/y,  and 
cultivated  in  Ci.udcns  for  Kitchen 
Ule,  the  Roots  being  by  Tome  Peo- 
ple greatly  valued  i  but  of  bre  there  is 
but  little  cultivated  for  the  Mar- 
kets, tho*  levcral  Genrlfmcn  prc- 
icrvc  it  in  Gardens  to  iup pi/  their 
Tables. 

The  third  Sort  is  by  fome  prc- 
ferv'd  for  the  Variety  of  its  Flow* 
crs, 

Thefe  Pbnts  are  propagated 
from  SMds,  which' Ihouid  be  lown 
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in  the  Spring  upon  an  open  Spot 
of  Ground,  in  Rows  about  nine  or 
ten  Inches  diftant;  and  when  the 
Plants  arc  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
hoed  out,  leaving  them  about  fuc 
Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows  :  the 
Weeds  (hould  alfo  be  carefully  hoed 
down  as  they  are  produc'd,  other- 
wi&  they  will  iboa  over-bear  dK 
Phnts*  and  ipotl  them.  Thit  is 
the  oidy  Culture  they  require;  and 
if  the  Sofl  be  light,  and  not  toa 
dry,  they  will  make  large  Plants 
before  Winter  j  at  which  time  the 
Saljfafy,  whoie  Roots  are  the  mo(b 
valuake  Part,  will  be  6c  for  Ufe, 
and  may  be  taken  up  any  time  af- 
ter their  Leaves  are  decay'd  i  but 
when  they  begin  to  fhoot  again, 
they  will  be  (bcky,  and  not  he  for 
Ufe. 

The  common  yellow  Sort,  whofe 
Shoots  arc  preferr'd,  will  be  fit  for 
Ufe  in  April  or  May,  according  to 
the  Forwardnefs  of  the  Scafon  . 
The  bcft  time  to  cut  them  is, 
when  their  Stems  are  about  fbor 
Inches  long  i  for  if  diey  fiand  too 
lon^  du^  are  never  lb  tender  as 
thow  which  are  cut  while  young. 

Some  People  In  cultivating  the6 
Plants,  fow  their  Seeds  in  Beds 
pretty  ckiie,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  tranfplaot  them  out 
in  Rows  at  the  befbre-mentioo'd 
DiAance^  but  as  they  do  alwujs 
form  a  Tap-root,  which  abound? 
with  a  milky  ]uicc,  Co  when  the 
extrcam  Part  of  their  Roots  is 
broken  by  tranfplantin^,  they  do 
fcldom  thrive  well  afterward  i  thcr^ 
fore  it  is  by  far  the  better  V.'3y  to 
make  fiiallow  Drills  in  the  Groun«i, 
and  fcatter  the  Seeds  therein,  ii 
before  dircdicd,  whereby  the  liovtt 
will  be  at  a  due  Diftance,  and  thrte 
will  be  nothing  more  to  do  tfent 
to  hoe  out  the  Phmts  when  tber 
are  too  thick  in  the  Rows,  vrhkB 
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Be  amdi  kfi  TrdiiUe  thia 
the  otlier  Method  of  tnnfpii&ting, 
and  tte  Fkats  will  be  modi  krgja 

sod  fitfCTa 

TRANSPORTATION  of 
PLANTS:  in  icndiog  Pter/ tern 

one  Country  to  another,  greit  Re* 
gard  fhould  be  had  to  the  proper 
Seaibn  for  doing  it :  For  Example, 
if  a  Parcel  of  Flams  are  to  be  lent 
from  a  hot  Country  to  a  cold  one, 
they  fiiould  be  fent  in  the  Spring 
of  the  Year,  that  as  they  come  to- 
wards the  colder  Parts,  the  Scafon 
may  be  advancing,  and  hereby,  it 
they  have  fufFer'd  a  little  in  their 
Paflage,  there  will  be  time  to  re- 
cover them  before  Winter;  where* 
ftt  thoiie  which  arrive  m  Autnma 
.  tie  often  kxft  in  Winter*  becmie 
Ikj  hive  not  time  to  recover  and 
get  Root  before  die  Gold  comet 
en. 

On  the  contrary,  thofe  PUms 
which  are  lent  firom  a  cold  Coun- 
try to  a  hot  one»  (hould  always  be 
fait  in  Winter,,  that  they  tdslj  ar- 
rive time  enough  to  be  rooted  l^e- 
fore  the  great  Heats  come  on,  o- 
thcrwifc  they  will  fbon  periOi. 

The  heft  Way  to  pack  up  Plants 
for  a  Voyage  (if  they  arc  fuch  as 
will  not  bear  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
Ground)  is,  to  have  fbme  handy 
Boxes  with  Handles  to  them,  for 
the  more  eafily  removing  them  in 
bad  Weather:  Tbeie  (hould  have 
Holet  bored  in  their  Bottoms  to 
let  out  the  Mmfture,  otherwile  it 
will  rot  the  Roots  of  the  Plants. 
Over  each  of  thele  Holes  (hould  be 
kid  a  fiat  Tile  or  Oyder-HKll,  to 
prevent  the  Earth  from  flopping 
them  J  then  they  (hould  be  fill'd  up 
with  Earth,  into  which  the  Plants 
ihould  be  fet  as  clofe  as  poQlble  to 
each  other,  in  order  to  fave  Room 
(which  is  abfolutcly  neceilary,  o- 
therwife  they  will  be  very  trouble- 

i  oL.  II. 
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« 

fooMin  theShipO  and  it  die  onlf . 
thing  intended  to  prelerve  them 
alhrc^  and  not  to  mahe  any  Pro* 

greis  while  on  their  P^d&ge^  £6  n 
imall  Box  will  contain  many  Plants* 
if  rightly  planted^  The  Plants  (houhl 
alio  be  plac'd  in  the  Box  a  Fort* 
night  or  three  Weeks  before  thef 
they  are  put  on  Board  the  Ship, 
that  they  may  be  a  little  fettled  and 
rooted  i  and  during  the  Time  they 
are  on  Board,  they  (hould  remain, 
if  pofilble,  on  the  Deck,  that  they 
may  have  Airj  but  in  bad  Weather 
they  (hould  be  cover'd  with  a  Tar- 
pawlin,  to  guard  them  ag;ainn;  the 
Salt  Water,  which  will  deftroy 
them  if  it  oomes  at  'em  in  any 
Quantity. 

The  Water  dide  Tims  IhonU 
have^  while  on  Board*  moft  be 
pioportioa'd  to  die  Climate  wheiv 
they  come  fiom,  and  to  which 
they  are  going:  If  they  come  firom  . 
a  hot  Country  to  a  cold  onel  then 
they  (hould  have  very  little  Moi- 
Iture,  after  they  have  pa(rcd  tlie 
Heats;  but  if  they  arc  carry'd  from 
a  cold  Country  to  a  hot  one,  they 
muft  have  a  greater  Share  of  Moi- 
fture  when  they  come  into  a  warm- 
er Climate,  and  (hould  be  fliadcd  in 
the  Day  from  the  violent  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  to  which,  if  they  are  too 
much  exposed,  it  will  dry  them  up 
and  deftroy  them. 

But  if  the  fUmts  to  be  lent  from 
one  Country  to  another*  are  fiich 
as  will  live  out  of  the  Ground  n 
confiderabletime,  as  all  thoft  which 
are  full  of  Juice  will  do;  as  the 
Sidums,  Ficoitles,  Ettftb^r^Hmft 
reus's,  8cc.  then  they  require  no  o- 
thcr  Care  but  to  pack  them  up  in 
a  clo(c  Box,  wrapping  them  up 
well  with  Mop  J  obierving  to  place  ■ 
them  fo  clofcly  that  they  may  not 
be  tumbled  about,  which  will  bruife 
them,  and  that  thgic  PUm  which 

0  g  have 
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Iiave  Spines  may  not  wound  any  of 
the  others.  The  Bo^  alio  ihould 
be  p^nc'd  where  thcv  may  receive 
no  Moi(hirc,  and  where  Rats  can- 
not come  to  them,  otherwife  they 
are  in  Danger  of  being  eaten  by 
thofe  Vermin. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  thns  carefully 
pack'd  up,  they  will  do  well,  tho* 
they  fliould  be  two,  three,  or  fomc 
Sorts,  if  they  are  four  or  five 
Moiltlis  on  their  Paffige,  and  will 
be  kfi  liaUe  to  fnSa  &ui  if  plant- 
ed in  Earth*  becanie  the  Sailors  ge- 
aerally  kffl  theie  rlma  hj  orer- 
watering  them. 

There  are  alio  fevcral  Sorts  of 
Trees  which  may  be  pack'd  up  in 
Chefts  with  Mofs  about  them, 
which  will  bear  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  Ground  two  or  three  Months, 
provided  it  be  at  a  Seafbn  when 
they  do  not  grow;  as  may  be  feen 
by  the  Orange-Trees ^  Jafmines,  Ca- 
fersy  Olive  and  Fomegranate-Treesy 
which  are  annually  brought  from 
Jf/i/y,  and  if  skilfully  managed,  ve- 
ry few  of  them  milcarry,  notwith- 
ibinding  they  are  many  times  kept 
three  or  four  Months  out  of  the 
Ground. 

In  findins  Seeds  from  one  Coun- 
try to  another,  the  great  Oo-e  to 
be  taken  Is,  to  iecure  them  from 
VcrmtOy  and  pieienre  them  dry, 
othcrwife  they  mould  and  decay. 
The  Method  Mr*  CMt$iby  always 
<>bferv'd  was,  to  put  up  his  Seeds 
dry  into  Papers,  and  then  put  them 
into  a  dry  Gourd-fhell,  and  feal 
them  up;  in  which  Way  he  fent 
feveral  large  Parcels  of  Seeds  from 
Carolina  to  England,  which  ne- 
ver mifcarry^d.  There  are  fbmc 
Per  Ions  who  have  directed  to  put 
them  intoGlilTcs,  and  to  fcal  them 
ckilelv  down,  to  keep  out  (he  ex- 
ternal Air;  but  from  ieveral  Expc. 
jrimeots  ^  this  Jund  which  I  have 
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made,  I  find  Seeds  thus  clofely  put 
up  will  not  grow,  if  they  rcmaia 
ftopp'd  up  any  confiderable  time, 
all  Seeds  rec^uiring  forae  Share  of 
Air  to  preierve  their  vegetating 
Quality  *.  So  that  where  a  Perfon 
has  no  other  Conveniency,  they 
may  be  put  up  in  a  Bag,  and  hung 
up  in  a  dry  Part  of  the  Ship,  or 
put  into  a  Trunk,  where  they  mav 
be  iafe  from  Vermin;  in  wMcii 
Places  tbq[  wOl  keep  very  wdL 

N.  B.  It  is  the  GMt  Way  ts 
king  all  Sorts  of  Seeds  ia  thdr 
Pods  or  Husks  inwUch  th^grew* 
provided  they  are  put  up  dry,  be- 
caufc  their  own  Covering  will  af- 
ford them  ibme  Nouri&nent  if 
the  Seeds  are  not  iepaiatfid  froDL 
the  TJacenta, 

TRl FOLIUM  i  Trefoil. 
The  Characters  are  5 

It  bath  a  papilionaceous  Flower, 
or  refevibles  a  papilionaceous  flower, 
for  it  conjijls  of  the  Standard  \  the 
livings  and  the  Keel  coming  out  of 
the  Empalement,  together  with  the 
Votntal,   cover'd  with  its  fringed 
Sheath  i  it  Becomes  M  Cdpfsde,  bid- 
den    the  Etf^almmt  mkl  full  tf 
Stids,  whifb  sw$  fir  tin  mofl  ^Art 
JJjafd  like  a  ifim^^  ttAermg  cUje 
u  the  OiffiiU  wbem  nf$.  Seme  tf 
tins  Genm  hmte  Ttemeri  m^ffSag  if 
one  Leaf^  refembUng  s  frnfUmueem 
Jelemr,  out  of  whofe  EmptUemewt 
rifis  tbePMUMl^  wakb  afterward  U- 
eemes  a  membranaeeoHs  Capfule  bid- 
den in  the  Empalement,  and  fild 
rvith  Kidnev-fljap'd  Seeds.    To  tht^t 
Notes  mufl  be  adiledy  Leaves  grow- 
ing by  Threes,  feldom  by  Fourth  et 
lives,  on  a  common  Footjialk* 
The  Species  are  j 

I.  Tri folium;  purpureum,  me^ 
jus  fativum,  pratenfi  ftmile.  Rjai 
Sj/n,  Greater  purple  manured  Iff" 
foil,  commenly  caWd^  Glorer. 

u  TupouuM}  fnutvp,  putp*- 
c  ftm 
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num  vtd^are.  Mcr,  Hifi*  Com-  be  buried  too  deep»  and  thertby 

znon  Meadow  7V</9i/>  with  a  pur-  loft. 

Flowrer,  eommdytMdi  Honey*      The  beft  time  to  ibw  it  if  abone 

iiclde  TyefiuL  the  Beginning  of  Augtifly  at  which 

3  .  Trifolium;  fratenfe  album,  time  the  A  jtumnal  Rains  will  bring 

C  White  Meadow  Trf^;/.  up  the  Plants  in  a  ibort  tima^ 

4.  Trifolium  j  arvenfe,  humiUy  whereas  when  the  Seeds  are  ibwa 

fpicatum,  five  Lagofus^  C.  M,  P.  in  the  Spring,  if  it  be  done  very 

HarcVfoot  Trefoil,  early,  they  are  many  times  burft 

f»  Trifolium  ;  fragifemm,  Ger*  with  Wet  and  Cold  j  and  if  it  be 

Imac.    Strawberry-Trf/o//.  done  late,  they  are  in  Danger  of 

6.  Trifolium  i  fratenfe  luteumy  mifcarrying  from  Drought:  Where- 

cApUulo.   Lupuli,  vel  agreurinm,  C.  as  in  Autumn,  when  the  Ground 

p.    Hop-Trefoil.  has  been  warm'd  by  the  Summer's 

y.TRiFOLiviAy 6itumenreJolens,C.  Heat,  the  Rains  then  falling,  do 

JB.  P.  Trefoil,  i raelling  of  Bitumen.  greatly  promote  the  Vcgctauon  of 

8.  Trifolium;  btttmen  redolens»  Seeds  and  Pknts* 
MnguJlifaUum.  Boerh.  ImL  Nacraw-     This  Se«d  iboold  be  harrow^l  in 

hM'd  J>efiil,  (melling  of  Bitumen*  with  Ba(bea>  fiir  if  It  be  dk>ne 

9*  Tjiifouum;  ^^HcMmm,  fru-  with  a  common  Hamw»  they 

ticmu^  jbre  purpuraffenti,  H.  jimji,  will  be  bury'd  too  deep. 
African  fhrubby  IVij^  with  a  pur-      Moft  People  have  recommended 

plilh  Flower.  the  fbwing  of  this  Seed  with  ie- 

Thc  firft  of  thefc  Plants  is  great-  veral  Sorts  of  Corn  j  but  if  it  be 

ly  cultivated  in  England  for  feeding  ^bwn  at  the  Seafbn  before  dWeAcdt 

of  Cattle,  and  is  efteem'd  very  it  will  be  much  better,  if  fown  a- 

profitablc,  becaufe  the  great  Quan-  lone ;  for  the  Corn  prevents  the 

tity  of  Cattle  which  this  Grafs  Growth  of  the  Plants  until  it  is 

will  maintain,  does  very  much  in-  reaped  and  taken  off  the  Ground ; 

rich  ail  clayey  Lands,  and  prepare  fo  that  one  whole  Seafon  is  loft, 

them  for  Corn  in  two  or  three  and  many  times,  if  there  be  a  great 

Years,  which  is  the  Length  of  Crop  of  Corn  upon  the  Ground,  it 

Time  which  this  Crop  will  conti-  often  fpoils  the  Clover,  (o  that  it 

nuc  good.  is  liardly  worth  landing ;  whereas 

In  the  Choice  of  this  Seed,  that  in  the  Way  before  direded,  the 

which  is  of  a  bright  yellow^  G6-  Plants  will  have  good  Root  before 

lour,  a  little  incfining  to  Brown,  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  will 

ihould  bepreferr'ds  but  that  which  come  on  much  fafter  than  that 

is  Black,  Ihould  be  rejedled  as  good  which  was  ibwn  the  Spring  before 

for  little,  under  Corn. 

Ten  or  twelve  Pounds  of  this      About  the  Middle  of  May  this 

Seed  will  be  fufficicnt  for  an  Acre  Grafs  will  be  ht  to  cut,  when  there 

of  Ground  i  tor  if  the  Plants  do  ihould  be  great  Care  taken  in  mix- 

noC  come  up  pretty  thick,  it  will  ing  it,  for  it  will  require  a  great 

not  be  worth  (landing.    The  Land  deal  more  Labour  and  Time  to  dry 

in  which  this  Seed  is  fown,  (liould  than  common  Grafs,  and  will  ihrijilc 

be  well  ploughed,  and  harrowed  into  iefs  Compafsi  but  if  it  Le  not 

very  due,  oihcrwiie  the  Seeds  wiii  too  rank,  it  will  make  cxtraordi- 

O  g  z  jury 
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Tiary  rich  Food  for  Cattle.  The 
Time  for  cutting  it  is  when  it  be- 
gins to  flower,  tor  if  it  (lands 
much  longer,  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Stems  wiU  begio  to  dry,  where* 
hj  it  wiO  make  a  Ids  Quantity  of 
Aft  md  that  not  ib  well  fl»> 

Some  People  cut  three  Crops  in 
one  Year  of  tluf  Gn&p  but  the 
beft  Way  is  to  cut  but  one  in  the 

Spring,  and  feed  it  the  remaining 
Part  of  the  Year,  whereby  the 
Land  will  be  enriched,  and  the 
Plants  will  grow  much  Wronger. 

One  Acre  of  this  Grafs  will  feed 
as  many  Cattle  as  four  or  five  A- 
cres  of  common  Orals  :  But  great 
Care  (hould  be  takcu  of  the  Cattle 
wbca  thej  are  firft  put  kto  it,  left 
ftburftcbem.  To  pre? est  whicb» 
Ibme  turn  them  m  for  a  few 
Hoort  only  at  HrA,  and  To  (Vint 
tbem  as  to  Quantity,  and  this  by 
dcetcCH  letting  tbem  at  fird  be 
only  one  Hour  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Day,  when  there  is  no  Moi- 
fturc  upon  the  Grafs,  and  fo  every 
Day  fufier  them  to  remain  a  lon- 
ger time,  until  they  arc  fully  fea- 
lon'd  to  it :  But  great  Care  (hould 
be  bad  never  to  turn  them  into 
this  Food  in  wet  Weather  i  or  if 
tiler  Inve  been  for  fome  time  ao> 
cuftom'd  to  this  Food*  !t  wiD  be 
proper  to  turn  tbem  oat  tt  Night 
m  wet  Weather,  and  ktthem  luve 
Hay,  which  will  prevent  the  ill 
Cbnfiquencee  of  this  Food:  But 
there  are  fbmc  who  give  Straw  to 
their  Cattle  while  they  arc  feeding 
upon  this  Grafs,  to  prcveiK  the  ill 
Eft'cdls  of  it  i  which  muft  not  be 
given  them  in  the  Field,  becaufe 
they  will  not  cat  it  where  there  is 
PlcLty  of  better  Food.  There  are 
otheis  who  fow  RyeGrafi  amongft 
their  Clever,  which  diey  kt  grow 
together,  in  order  to  ^evcat  tb^ 


ill  ConlcQuenccs  of  the  Cattle  feed* 
ing  wholly  on  Clover :  But  this  is 
not  a  commendable  Way,  becaulc 
the  Rye  Grais  will  greatly  iojore 
the  Oof er  m  ks  Growth. 

WheifC  the  Seeda  are  defign'd  to 
he  iavM,  the  firft  Crop  in  the  Spring 
ihoold  he  permitted  to  (land  unm 
the  Seeds  are  npe,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  Stalks  and  Heads 
changing  to  a  brown  Colour ;  then 
it  fhould  be  cut  in  a  dry  Time; 
And  when  it  is  well  dry'd,  it  may 
be  hous'd  until  Winter,  when  the 
Seeds  fhoukl  be  threfh'd  out;  but 
if  the  Seeds  are  wanted  for  imme- 
diate fowing,  it  may  be  threfh'd 
out  before  it  be  hous'd  or  (lack'd, 
but  then  it  muft  he  vmSL  dry'd,  o- 
therwiie  the  Seeds  wiU  not  t^joit 
their  ^Mf^^f- 

It  has  been  a  great  Complaint  i» 
moDgft  the  Farmers,  that  they 
could  not  threfh  out  thefe  Seeds 
without  ereat  Labour  and  Difficul- 
ty, which  1  take  to  be  chiefly 
owing  to  their  cutting  the  Spring 
Crop  when  it  begins  to  Howcr  and 
to  leave  the  fecond  Crop  for  Seed, 
which  ripens  fb  late  in  Autumn, 
that  there  is  not  Heat  enough  to 
dry  the  Husks  fufiiciently,  where- 
by they  are  tough,  and  the  Seed* 
fender*d  difficult  to  get  out,  which 
mxf  be  intirdr  rraedicd  by  ^ 
leaving  of  the  brfLCrop  for  Seed^ 
as  hath  been  dire£led. 

When  Cattle  are  fed.wkh  this 
Hay,  the  bcft  Way  is  to  put  it  in 
Racks,  other  wife  they  will  tread 
a  great  Quantity  of  it  down  with 
their  Fecr.  This  Feed  is  much 
better  for  moft  other  Cattle  than 
Milch  Cows,  fb  that  thcfe  fliould 
rarely  have  any  of  it,  lefl  it  prove 
hurtful  to  themi  tho'  when  it  is 
dry,  it  is  Mt  near  lb  injurious  to 
•mr  fort  of  Cattle  as  when  green. 

The  focondaod  thirdSorts  grow 
t  wM 
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^tM  in  Meadows  tmongfl  the  Gn(s » 
where  didr  Roots  will  abide  ma- 
ny Years,  and  are  cut  with  the 
Grals,  and  dry'd  for  Food :  But 
thcfe  arc  rarely  cultivated  in  Eng- 
Und,  becaufe  they  are  Plants  of 
much  ibullcr  Growth  than  the 
Clover, 

The  fourth  Sort  is  an  annoal  or 
biennial  Plant,  which  periihes  U 
•fioD  as  the  Seeds  are  npe.  This 
grows  iKnU  in  divers  Parts  of  ^ng- 
Jsni  amoneft  Com,  or  upon  other 
arable  Land,  aod  is  ieldom  cultiva- 
ted uniefi  in  Botanick  Garden^  it 
being  a  raddicinal  Plant. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  do  alfo 
grow  wild  in  Inglandy  but  arc  of- 
ten prefer v'd  in  Botanick  Gardens 
for  Variety.  The  fifth  Sort  pro- 
duces Heads  very  liicc  a  Strawberry y 
from  whence  it  had  its  Namcj 
;iiiLi  the  fixth  Sort  has  Heads  very 
like  Hofs,  for  which  Divcrlity  they 
are  fometimes  cultivated  ta  Gardenit 
but  they  are  not  apply'd  to  any  V&* 

Tht  ftvendi,  eighth,  and  ninth 
Sorts  are  alfb  prefarv'd  in  Gardens 
for  Variety,  where  they  are  plant- 
ad  in  Pots,  and  lhclter*d  in  Winter 
amongft  other  Exotick  Plants  j  but 
the  fcventh  and  eighth  Sorts  will 
endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary 
Winters  in  the  open  Air,  provided 
they  arc  planted  on  a  dry  Soil,  and 
in  a  warm  Situation  i  but  the  ninth 
Sort  requires  to  be  iheltcr*d  from 
iievcrp  Froft,  but  fliould  hire  as 
much  free  Air  as  polfiblc  in  mild 
feather. 

Thele  Plants  may  be  propagated 
either  from  Seeds,  or  by  planting 
Cottings  of  them  in  the  Spring, 
upon  a  Bed  of  rich,  light  Earth, 
obferving  to  water  and  lhadc  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after 
lyhich  they  muft  be  carefiilly  clcar'd 
from  Weeds  during  the  Summer 
Seaibn^  and  in  Augnfi  iowfi  of  the 
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Plants  ihould  be  taken  up  and  plant* 
ed  in  Pots  filled  vvith  light,  fandjf 
Earth,  which  in  Winter  (hould  be 
plac'd  under  a  common  Hot-bed 
Frame,  where  they  may  have  Air 
in  mild  Weather  i  but  in  frofty 
Weather  may  be  fliekcr'd  with 
GlafTes,  ^c.  If  they  arc  propaga- 
ted from  Seeds,  thcie  flwuid  be 
fbwn  towards  the  hitter  End  of 
M^h  upon  A  Bed  ot  light  Earth* 
and  whoi  the  Plants  are  come  up. 
they  muft  be  carefully  dear'd  from 
Weeds,  that  they  may  not  be  over- 
born thereby  i  and  when  chey  are 
about  four  Inches  high,  theyfhould 
be  planted  cither  into  Pots,  or  the 
Borders  where  they  irc  to  remain, 
becaufe  if  they  are  fuffcr'd  to  grov^ 
very  rank  before  they  are  remov'd, 
they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  lb 
well.  Thefc  Plants  arc  prcfcrv'd 
in  Gardens  more  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety  than  any  real  Beaotv,  efpe- 
dally  the  two  firft^  wUcn  fme]| 
£o  ftroog  of  hUumm,  when  bruisVI» 
as  fcarceiy  to  be  born  without  Uii« 
eaiineis. 

TRIPOLTUM ;  vide  After. 

TRITICUM  Wheat. 
The  Characfers  are ; 

Tt  hath  an  npetalous  Flower,  whhh 
is  difpoi'd  into  Spikes;  each  ftngU 
Flower  conjijls  of  many  Stamina  (or 
'JTljreads)  which  are  included  in  Ck 
(squamous  Flower-cn^,  which  hath 
Awns  i  the  Tehunl  tUfo  rijes  in  the 
Cmtft  wlM  ifim^Mrds  (eemes  w 
0Btmig  Setdt  imde  h  emivex  m  m$ 
Sldkt  ^  Tumm  M  the  ^ 

ikeri  iffrrinaciMt,  and  $neUs*d 
0  CeMt  which  W0t  before  the  Flower- 
ca^:  Thefe  are  prodtic'd  jinglyy  and 
are  collected  in  a  clofe  Sfikje,  heing 
i0x*d  to  an  indented  Axis^ 
The  Species  are  i 

I.  Triticum  ;  hybernumj  ari/Iis 
car  ens,  C.  B.  P.  Whitg  or  red 
Wheat  without  Aww? 
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hmihu.  EMiSnh  Kcd  Wheat,  ht 
fimFlsusaiW^  Kcntifli  Wheat. 

s.  TuncvM;  fpica  &  grMUAl^ 
Ms.KMuSyn.  White  Wheat 

4*  TmticuMs  MriJIis  amanvaU 
iSHtm,  grMTUS  &  fpCA  ru^cnfihus, 
gbmh  Uvihus  &  fplendentiius.  Bjui 
Sm»    Rcd-ear'd  bearded  Wheat. 

f.  Triticum  i  fiica  lilhfa  qua- 
/rata  longicre,  arijiis  muhitum,  Hifi, 
Ox,   Cone  Wheat. 

6.  Triticum  i  aripmm,  fpUf 
fiMxima  dnericea,  gltnms  htrfutts. 
Jiau  Syn,  Grey  Wheat,  mtd  In  fomt 
TUetu  DttckbiU  Wheat  W  Grey 

7.  Triticum  ;  hngiore 
ftM»t  glumis  foliaceis  inclufoy  feu 
Triticum  ToloflU  diBum.  Mift.  Ox. 
Polonian  Wheat. 

8.  Triticum  ;  /pica  tmiUiplicL 
€•  B.  P.    Many-car  d  \^  heat. 

9.  Triticum  i  CB.f. 
Summer  Wheat. 

10.  Triticum;  [pica  fmdei  ton- 
Mncnpi?M.  &Aii  Sp.  Naked  Barley  j 

'  Aii  thcfe  fcvcral  Sorts  of  WheM 
are  cultivated  in  divers  Parts  of 
J^g;Utnd9  but  the  Manner  of  ibw- 
iog  and  managing  theni"'1)eing  ib 
weQ  known  to  mofl  Farmers,  and 
being  more  proper  for  a  Treatile 
of  Husbandry  than  of  Gardening,  I 
(haU  omit  mentioning  it  in  this 
Place. 

TUBEROSE;  viit  Hyacinthus 
Tuberoiiis*  » 
TULIP  A;  Tttlip. 
ThecWj^itfe; 

it  btnh  «  Vly  Flower,  composed 
fir  th  moft  ^art  of  f  x  Leaves, 
JJjap'J  fomevhMt  like  a  Tiuher;  the 
fouital,  whieh  Mrifes  in  the  Middle 
#f  tht  Flower,  furrounded  with  Sta- 
mina, afterwards  becomes  an  ohlong 
fruin  Tfhieh  oftns  mo  threi  ^arts. 


* 
* 
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is  divided  into  three  Cells^  emd  faU 
of  flaht  Seeds,  which  refl  upon  one 
another  in  a  double  Kow,  To  thefe 
Marks  mtif  be  added,  a  coated  ilMr» 
vith  Fibres  on  the  lorcer  Tart. 

It  would  be  to  little  Purpofc  to 
enumerate  the  levcral  Varieties  of 
thefe  Flowers,  which  may  be  Icen 
in  one  good  Garden,  iincc  there  is 
no  End  of  their  Numbers  •,  and 
what  iome  People  mav  value  at  a 
coofidei«ble  iUlet  ochars  rejedi 
and  as  there  aie  annoally  a  grett 
Quantity  of  new  Flovrers  oboiifd 
Breeders,  fi>  thole  which  aie 
old,  if  they  have  not  very  good 
Propcrticf  to  recommend  them, 
are  thrown  our  and  d cfp i s'd  :  I 
lhall  therefore  point  out  the  Pro- 
perties of  a  good  Tultpy  according 
to  the  Charadtenfticks  of  the  bell 
FloriQs  ot  the  prcfent  Age.  1.  It 
flwu'd  have  a  tall,  (Irong  Stem. 
1.  The  Flower  fliould  conlul  of  fix 
Leaves,  direc  within,  and  three 
without  i  the  former  ought  ro  be 
larger  than  the  latter.  3.  Their 
Bottom  ihould  be  proportian*d  to 
their  Top,  and  their  upper  Part 
ihould  be  rounded  off,  and  not  ter* 
minate  in  a  Point.  4.  Thefe  Leaves* 
when  opened,  ihouJd  neither  turn 
inward  nor  bend  outward,  but'ra- 
ther  (land  ere£i:,  and  the  Flower 
ihould  be  of  a  middling  Size,  nei- 
ther over  large  nor  too  Imall.  f .  The 
Stripes  fl:ould  be  fmail  and  regular, 
arifing  quite  from  the  Bottom  of 
the  Flower  i  for  if  there  are  any 
Remains  of  the  former  felf-colour'd 
Bottom,  the  Flower  is  in  I>iMer 
•f  loling  its  Stripes  again,  Tbic 
Chives  mould  not  be  vdlow,  but 
of  a  brown  Colour.  When  a  Flow- 
er has  all  thefe  Properties,  it  is 
efieem'd  a  good  oiie. 

Tulips  are  generally  divided  into 
three  ClalTcs,  according  ro  the  r 
Seaibns  of  I?  lowering  i      i.  rr^- 
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ecets  or  Early  Blowers,  Medlars  or 
Middling  Blowers,  and  Serotme's  or 
Late  Blowers  i  but  there  is  no  Oc- 
caiion  for  making  any  more  Diftin- 
*  ^ions  than  two,  Early  and 
LtteBbwert. 

The  Early  Blowiiig  TkUfs  are 
tfot  near  lb  fiur,  nor  rile  hall  ib 
in^h  as  the  Late  ones,  but  are 
chiefly  valu*d  for  appearing  To  ear- 
If,  in  the  Spring  i  umie  of  which 
will  flower  the  Beginning  of  F^- 
kruar^,  if  planted  near  a  Wall,  Pale, 
Hedge,  or  other  Shelter  j  and  the 
others  do  fiiccced  them,  fb  that 
they  keep  flowering  until  the  ge- 
neral Sealbn  for  thefc  Flowers  is 
come,  which  is  towards  the  End 
of  April,  As  thcfe  Early  Blowing 
Jklips  are  but  few,  ib  I  fhall  ior 
Icrt  the  NaiBet  of  the  principal  of 
them}  which  are  as  follow; 

X.  GeiunU  Dmki, 

3,  GtiurMl  BrMMtn. 

4.  Pretty  Betty, 

f .  Dutchefs  of  Mrmuum. 

Lac  Verine. 

7.  Violet  Ratgans, 

8.  Violet  Kemoro  or  Vourfn  Lijfe^ 

9.  Palto  Van  Leyden, 

10.  Florifante,  '■  _ 

1 1 .  Blindenburgh, 
ta.  Non/kcb, 

13.  AdmkMOkki. 

14.  GtmrMl  M^ifimk^ 

16.  Admral  Enwlm. 

17.  Mirillionm 

18.  Koi?left. 

19.  Early  Perfect. 

10,  SuperintendtmU 

1 1 .  Vice  Roy, 
22.  Maria. 

2^.  Aurora  Van  Bart, 
24..  raragon  Grthberi, 

Galatea, 
%6.  MMT^His* 


27.  Gil  Jen  Blomen* 

18.  Alcetus. 

29.  Jewed  Van  Haerlem^ 

30.  Jacht  Van  Delft • 
}i.  GmdtSmt. 

Brtvyi'BMrL 
J4.  FMUtmedts. 

57.  Silver-boot. 

38.  Voorbelm 

59.  Roy  H'Efpagnt, 
4.0.  Mertopolit. 

41.  KaningS'kr^Mm  . 

Thcfe  are  the  Names  which  have 
been  imposed  on  thefc  Flowers  by 
the  Floriils  of  the  fcveral  Countries 
where  they  were  rais'd,  and  by 
which  the  Roots  may  be  obtained 
firom  JRbqitr/  and  HolUnJ,  wheiv 
the  Florifis  are  very  exaft  in  keep* 
ing  up  their  Lifts  of  theife  ^wers 
com  pleat. 

The  Roots  of  theie  Early  Blow- 
ing Tulips  (hould  be  planted  the  fie> 
ginning  of  September  in  a  warm 
Border,  near  a  Wall,  Pale,  or  Hedge, 
becauic  if  they  are  put  into  an  o« 
pen  Spot  ot  Ground,  their  Buds 
are  in  Dan<^cr  of  fuffering  by  Morn-, 
ing  Frofh  in  the  Spring.  The  Soil 
for  thefe  (hould  lie  renew'd  every 
Year,  where  People  imend  to  have 
them  fair.  The  beft  Soil  for  this 
Purpoie  is  that  which  is  taken 
firom  a  light  fandy  Pafture,  with 
the  Turf  rotted  amongll  it,  and  to 
this  fliould  be  added  a  fourth  Part 
ot  Sea-land.  This  Mixture  may  be 
laid  about  ten  Inches  deep,  which 
v/iiJ  be  fuilicicnt  for  thcle  Roots, 
which  need  not  be  pbnrcd  moi« 
than  tour  or  five  Incht->  deep  at 
moH:.  The  Off-fets  lliould  not  be 
planted  amongft  the  blowing  Roor.<t, 
out  In  a  Border  by  thcmfcives 
where  they  may  be  planted  pretiy 
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cUb  t<^ether,  efpeciaUjr  if  tbqr  ^ 
iisnU}  but  tbefe  teoU  be  taken  up 
wheo  thdr  Lnves  decaj,  so  tke 
fime  manner  as  the  blowmg  Roofs, 
otberwiic  they  would  rot,  if  the 
Scafon  fhould  prove  very  wet,  for 
thefc  are  not  Co  hardy  as  the  late 
Blowers,  nor  do  they  increife  half 
fo  faft  as  thofe,  Co  that  a  greater 
Care  is  required  to  prcfcrvc  the 
Off-fcts  of  them. 

When  thcfe  Tulips  come  up  in 
the  Spring,  the  Earth  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Borders  ibould  be 
geotlv  ftirr'd  and  cleared  from 
Weeds*  and  as  thQ  Buds  appear*  if 
the  Sdiibn  ihonld  prove  toj  ie- 
yere*  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to 
cover  them  with  Matsi  for  wane 
of  which  many  times  they  are 
blighted,  ajid  their  Flowers  decay 
hetore  they  blow,  which  is  often 
injurious  to  their  Roots,  as  is  alfo 
the  cropping  of  the  Flowers  Co 
Coon  as  they  are  blown,  bccaufe 
their  Roots,  which  are  formed  new 
every  Year,  are  not  at  that  time 
arriv'd  to  their  full  Magnitude,  and 
are  ^hereby  depriv'd  or  their  pro- 
per Nourifliraent. 
^  If  when  thefc  Flowers  are  Uown» 
the  Seafim  fhould  prove  venr  warm, 
it  will  be  proper  to  fhade  them 
with  Mats,  c^.  in  the  Heat  ot  the 
thy  j  as  alfb  if  the  Nights  are  fi'o* 
ikjt  they  fhould  be  in  like  manner 
covered,  whereby  they  may  bcprc- 
'ierved  a  long  time  in  Beauty  i  but 
when  their  Flowers  are  decay 'd, 
and  the  Seed-vefTcls  begin  to  fwell, 
they  fliould  be  broken  off  juft  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  bccaufe  if 
they  are  peraiittcd  to  feed,  it  will 
injure  the  Roots. 

When  the  Leaves  of  thefc  Flow- 
ers are  dccayM  (which  will  be  be- 
fore the  late  Blowers  are  out  of 
Flower)  their  Roots  fhould  be  t** 
ken  *up«  and  ipread  upon  Mats  ia 
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a  fhady  Pkoe  to  dr^ ;  afkr  vMA 
they  fhould  be  clen  from  tlie9 
Fmk,  and  put  ti|>  in  a  dry  FhM^ 
where  the  Vermin  cannot  cone 
to  them,  until  the  Seafim  for  plant- 
ing  them  again,  being  very  care- 
ful to  prefcrve  every  Sort  leparate, 
that  you  may  know  how  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them  at  the  Time  for  plant- 
ing them  again;  bccaufe  it  is  the 
better  Way  to  plant  all  the  Roots 
of  each  Sort  together  (and  not  to 
intermix  them,  as  is  commonly 
maaif'd  io  moft  oriwr  Kinds  of 
Flowers)  for  aa  dm  are  few  ef 
them  which  Uow  at  tte  fine 
Timei  lo  v/hok  the  fmml  Bmb 
of  one  Sort  are  £amtd  thanf  m 
whole  Border,  they  mrioa  btt  mr 
indifferent  Appearaaoe  j  whereas 
when  twenty  or  duty  Roota  ot 
the  fame  Sorts  are  placed  torn 
thcr,  they  will  all  flower  at  the 
fame  Time,  and  albod  a  mom  a* 
greeable  Profped. 

There  arc  many  curious  Perfons, 
who,  in  order  to  prefcrve  their  ic- 
veral  Kinds  of  Tnlips,  and  other 
bulbous-rooted  Flowers  feparate, 
have  large  Eat  Boxes  made,  which 
are  divided  in  feveral  F!arts  by  fmall 
Partition^  each  of  wMk  k 
bred  in  the  Gmt^  wmma  at  tke 
Divifions  of  their  Beds  i  fe  tkt 
when  a  Catalogue  of  their  Rnoisii 
noade,  and  the  Numbers  §atd  tm 
each  Sort  in  the  Beds,  there  is  no* 
thing  more  to  do  when  they  lake 
up  their  Roots,  but  to  put  every 
Kind  into  the  Divilion  mark'd  with 
the  fame  Number  which  was 
placed  to  each  Sort  in  the  Bed, 
which  faves  a  great  deal  of  Trou- 
ble in  making  frclh  Marks  every 
Time  the  Roots  arc  taken  up,  and 
effie^tually  anfwers  the  Purpolc  of 
preftrving  the  Kinds  leparate. 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  theie  early- 
blowiDg  TMUfs  d^  rife  ID  diCseac 
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Heights  in  their  Stems,  fo  that 
icarcely  any  two  of  them  do  Hower 
lo  in  equal  Height  The  XM»FSni 
7M  being 

pean  in  tke  Spring,  in  ffeneraUy 
yerjr  Ibort  MM,  ndibm  odier 
tati  ia  Rrapoftko  to  their  Earli- 
ilds,  are  iborter  than  thofe  which 
ftcceod  them;  and  the  late-bk>wing 
Kinds  are  all  of  them  coniiderably 
loDger  in  their  Stems  than  any  of 
the  Pr^coces,  or  Early-blowers;  fo 
that  when  they  are  confiifedly 
mix'd  together  they  make  a  very 
iadifierent  Appearance. 

The  late  blowing  TUltps  are  fo 
numerous,  that,  as  I  before  obierv'd, 
k  wodd  bs  to  no  Piirpofe  to  at- 
tmpttaoHloeaCttalogueof  them. 
Tbae  are  generally  maa'd  from 
Ifeoders,  which  is  a  Tcm  apply'd 
to  all  foch  Flowers  as  are  produced 
foiD  Seeds,  which  are  of  ooe  Sdt* 
colour,  and  have  good  Bottoms  and 
Chivesj  Thefe  do,  in  Time,  break 
into  various  beautiful  Stripes,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ground  of  their 
former  Self-colour:  But  this  muft 
be  intirely  throwa  off,  otherwife 
they  don't  eftcem  a  Flower  well 
broke. 

Of  tiw&  Bfcodm  there  hath  been 
*  great  Varietf  brought  into  Eng' 
Um  from  Hlmdtrs  of  kte  Years, 
which  k  the  grand  Narfery  for 
nolltetsof  Bulbous-footed  Flow- 
ers i  but  tbeie  ate  fome  curious 
Pofimr  who  have  lately  obtained 
many  vabable  Breeders  from  Seeds 
fbwn  in  England:  And  doubtlefs 
were  we  as  induftrious  to  fow  the 
Seeds  of  thefe  Flowers,  as  the  People 
of  France  and  Flanders y  we  might 
in  a  few  Years  have  as  great  a  Va- 
riety as  is  to  be  found  in  any  Part 
dJSttnp  t  For  dtho'  it  is  fix  or 
leven  Years  from  the  fowin^  bdbre 
thm  Fbwers  do  blow,  yet  if  after 
f  bo  firfr  ilwiiig  thcie  ii  erery  Year 
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a  frcfh  Parcel  fown,  when  the  (even 
Years  arc  cxpir'd,  there  will  be 
cooftantly  a  SucceiTion  of  I^oots  to 
flower  every  Year,  whidi  w9l  re- 
ward the  £jipt6tatioo»  and  keep  up 
the  Spirit  otRaifing:  Bat  it  is  the 
Length  of  Time  at  6r(l,  which 
deters  moft  People  from  the  Be* 
ginning  of  this  Woric. 

The  Manner  of  propagating  thefe 
Flowers  from  Seeds,  is  as  follows : 
I.  You  Oiould  be  careful  in  the 
Choice  of  the  Seed,  without  which 
there  can  be  little  Succefs  expcftcd. 
The  heft  Seed  is  that  which  is 
iaved  from  Breeders  which  have  all 
the  good  Properties  before  related  i 
for  die  Seeds  of  ftrip'd  Flowers  do 
fiddom  produce  any  thing  that  is 
vakiable. 

The  bed  Method  to  obtain  good 
Seeds,  is  to  make  Choice  of  a  Pared 
of  foch  breeding  Tulip  Roots  as  yoa 
would  lave  Seeds  from,  and  plant 
'em  in  a  fcparate  Bed  from  the 
Breeders,  in  a  Part  of  the  Garden 
where  they  may  be  fully  expoicd  to 
the  Sun,  obferving  to  plant  them 
at  lead  nine  Inches  deep  ;  for  if 
they  arc  planted  too  fhallow,  their 
Stems  are  apt  to  decay  before  the 
.Seed  is  perfodled* 

Thefe  Flowers  (hould  always  be 
expofed  to  the  Weather  ^  for  if  they 
are  ihaded  with  Mats,  or  any  other 
Covering,  it  will  prevent  their  per- 
fedling  tlie  Seed.  About  the  Middle 
of  July  (a  little  fooner  or  later,  as 
the  Summer  is  hotter  or  colder), 
the  Seeds  will  be  ht  to  gather, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  Dry- 
nefs  of  their  Stalks,  and  the  Open- 
ing of  the  Seed-vcileis,  at  which 
Time  it  may  be  cut  olT,  and  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Pods  until  the  Sealbn 
for  lowing  it,  being  careful  to  put 
it  up  in  a  dry  Place,  otherwife  it 
will  be  (ttbjedl  to  mould,  which 
will  reader  it  good  for  Uttle. 
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Having  MA  t  Fired  o(  good 
Sted>  about  the  Beginning  of  Sep- 
tmiir  is  the  beft  Sea^m  for  fow<^ 
ing  it  i  when  there  (hould  be  pro- 
vided a  Pivcel  of  (hallow  Seed-Pans 
or  Boxes,  which  ibould  have  Holes 
ia  their  Bottoms  to  let  the  Moi- 
Ihttc  pafs  oflF:  Thefe  muft  be  fill'd 
with  frcOi,  Tandy  Earth,  laying  the 
Surface  very  even,  upon  which  the 
Seeds  fliould  be  Town  as  regularly  as 
poflible,  lb  that  they  may  not  lie 
upon  eich  other,  then  there  fhould 
be  ibme  of  the  fame  light,  fandy 
Earth  lifted  over  ^em,  about  half 
an  Inch  thick.  Thefe  Boxes  or 
Pans  fhould  be  placed  where  they 
may  have  the  Morning -Sua  'till 
eleven  of  the  Qock,  in  which  Si- 
tuation they  may  remain  until 
her  i  at  which  time  they  ihouki  be 
removed  into  a  more  open  Situa* 
tion,  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
Benefit  of  the  Sun  all  the  Day^  and- 
be  ihclter'd  from  the' North  Winda> 
where  they  Ihould  remain  during 
the  Winter  Scafon  ;  but  in  the 
Spring,  v/hcn  the  Pbnts  are  up, 
they  flK)uld  be  again  removed  to 
their  hrft  Situation,  and  if  the  Sea- 
Ibn  fliould  be  dry,  they  mufl:  be 
rcfrcili'd  with  Water,  while  the 
Plants  remain  green,  but  as  loon  as 
their  Tops  begin  to  decay,  there 
muft  be  no  more  given  them,  left 
it  rot  their  tender  Bulbs  i  therefore 
the  Boxes  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
fhadj  Situation  during  the  Summer 
Seaton,  but  not  under  the  Drip  of 
Trees. 

Thefe  Phuits  at  their  firft  Ap- 
pearance have  very  narrow  Grafly 
Leaves,  very  like  thofe  of  Onions, 
and  do  come  up  with  bending 
Heads,  in  the  lame  manner  as  they 
do,  lb  that  Pcrlbns  who  arc  unac- 
tjuainted  with  them,  may  pull  'cm 
up  mftcad  of  Grafs,  whiifl  they 
;uc  very  young,  betbic  their  Leaves 
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are  a  little  more  eipaoded*  wMdk 
is  rarely  performed  the  firft  Years 
for  they  &ldom  appear  before  the 

Middle  of  March,  and  they  com- 
monly decay  about  the  latter  End 
of  May  or  the  Beginning  of  Jms^ 
according  as  the  Seaibn  is  hotter 

or  colder. 

The  Weeds  and  Mofs  fhould  alfb 
be  clear'd  off  from  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth  in  the  Boxes,  and  a  little 
frefli  Earth  fitted  over  'em  iboa 
after  their  Leaves  decay,  which 
will  be  of  great  Service  to  the 
Roots  J  thefe  Boxes  (hould  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
which  if  permitted  to  grow  there- 
in, when  thej  are  pulled  up,  their 
Roots  will  be  apt  to  draw  the 
Bulbs  out  of  the  Ground)  alt 

they  (hcmldbefrelheanM 
again,  and  as  the  Wint^  comes  oiib 
fb  they  muft  be  again  removed 
into  the  Sun  as  before  and  treated 
in  the  fame  manner,  until  their 
Leaves  decay  in  the  Spring,  when 
their  Bulbs  (hould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  planted  in  Beds  or  frefh, 
landy  Earth,  which  (hould  have 
Tiles  laid  under  them,  to  prevent 
the  Roots  from  fliooting  down- 
ward, which  they  often  do  when 
there  is  nothing  to  ftop  'era,  and 
thereby  they  are  dcftroy'd.  The 
Earth  of  thefe  Beds  ftiould  be  about 
five  Inches  thick  upon  the  Tiles» 
which  will  be  fuffictent  for  sou* 
rifliing  thefe  Roots  while  thtfy  axe 
young. 

The  Dif^ance  which  thefe  young 
Bulbs  fhould  be  aUov/d,  need  not 
be  more  than  two  Inches  nor 
fhould  they  be  planted  above  two 
Inches  deep ;  but  toward  the  End 
of  Ociotfcr,  It  will  be  proper  to  cover 
the  Beds  over  with  a  little  frefti 
Earth,  about  an  Incfi  deep,  which 
will  piclerve  the  Roots  Irom  the 
Fioft,  and  prevent  Mois  or  Weeds 
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from  growing  over  them.  But  if 
the  Winter  fliould  be  very  fcvcre, 
it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  Beds 
cither  with  Mats  or  Peafe-haulm, 
to  prevent  the  Froft  from  entering 
the  Ground,  becaule  thefe  Roois 
are  much  tenderer  while  young, 
than  they  arc  after  they  have  ac- 
quired Strength. 

In  the  Spring  thi  Soffaee  of  the 
Gnmod  fbiml  dc  gently  lklrr'd>  to 
make  it  dean*  hSm  the  Pknts 
come  upi  and  if  the  Spring  (Hould 
prove  dry,  they  muft  be  frojuently 
refireflfd  with  Water,  during  the 
Thne.  of  their  Growth  $  hat  this 
mail  not  be  given  to  them  in  great 
Quantities,  left  it  rot  their  tender 
Bulbs;  and  when  their  Leaves  arc 
decay*d,  the  "Weeds  fhould  be  taken 
off,  and  the  Beds  covered  with 
firefh  Earth,  which  fhould  alio  be 
repeated  again  in  Autumn. 

In  thele  Beds  the  Bulbs  may  re- 
main two  Years,  during  which 
time  they  muft  be  conflantly  kept 
clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  Spring 
and  Autumn  frefh  earth'd,  in  the 
Manner  already  dire^ed ;  after 
which  the  Bolbs  mud  be  taken  up, 
and  planted  Into  frefli  Beds,  at  four 
Inches  aiunder,  and  as  many  deep, 
Whitte  they  may  remain  two  Years 
more,  during  which  time  they 
(hould  have  the  fime  Cnlture  as 
before:  And  after  that,  the  Bulbs 
being  large  enough  to  blow,  they 
(hould  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in 
frefh  Beds,  at  the  ufual  Diftance, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  as  old 
Roots;  where,  when  they  flower, 
fuch  of  them  as  are  worthy  to  be 
prcfervcd  fliould  be  mark'd  with 
Slicks,  and  at  the  Seafon  for  taking 
up  the  Bulbs,  they  ir.uft  be  Icpa- 
rated  from  ihc  o:hcrs,  in  order  to 
be  planted  as  Breeders,  in  diilerent 
Beds,  bat  yoa  Ihould  by  no  means 
throw  out  the  reft,  until  they  have 
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flowered  two  or  three  Years,  be- 
caufe  it  is  impoffible  to  judge 
exactly  of  their  Value  in  lels  Time; 
for  many  which  at  fir  ft  flowering 
do  appear  beautiful,  v/ill  afterwards 
degenerate  fo  as  to  be  of  little 
Value,  and  others  which  did  not 
plcaie  at  fir  ft,  will  many  times  im- 
prove, fo  that  they  ftiould  be  prc- 
ier^ed  until  their  Worth  can  be 
well  judged  of. 

In  this  Method  many  Sortiof 
new  Breeders  will  be  annually  ndifd* 
from  which  there  will  always  be 
fine  Flowers  broken,  which  heii^ 
the  Produce  of  a  Per^n's  own 
Sowing,  will  be  gready  valued,  be- 
caufc  they  are  not  in  other  Hand% 
which  is  what  enhances  the  Price 
of  all  Flowers ;  and  it  has  been 
entirely  owing  to  this  Method  of 
railing  new  Flowers,  that  the  Dutch 
have  been  fo  famous )  amon^fl 
whom  the  Pafllon  for  fine  Juht-s 
did  fome  time  fmce  reign  io  vio- 
Icntly,  that  many  of  the  Fiorills 
near  Haerlem,  have  often  given  an 
hundred  Ducats  for  one  fingle  Root  j 
which  Extravagance  was  &c  Occa- 
iion  of  an  Order  being  made  by 
the  Statej,  to  limit  the  utmoft  Price 
that  (hould  be  afterwards  given  for 
any  TitUf  Root,  were  it  ever  fo 
fine. 

Having  thus  given  an  Account 
of  the  Method  of  railing  thefe 
Flowers  from  Seeds,  I  fliall  now 
proceed  ro  the  Management  of  fuch 
Roots  which  are  tcrm'd  Brecilcrs 
fo  as  to  have  iome  of  them  every 
Year  break  out  into  fine  Stripes 

There  are  Ibmc  who  pretend  to 
have  Secrcr<;  how  to  make  any  Son 
of  Breeders  break  into  Stnpcswhen- 
ever  they  pleafe  j  but  this  I  dare 
fay  is  without  Poimdation  i  for 
from  many  Exneriments  which  I 
have  made  in  ttiis  Kind,. I  never 
cooki  fif|d  any  Certainty  of  this 

Matter: 
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Nutfrt  AB  tim  en  be  4oae  If 
Are*  iff,  ID  ftift  die  Roott  cvuy 
Yctt  liKD  ficfli  £aith,  and  a  diSo- 
tt9t  Situatioi^  hf  which  Method 
I  hafe  had  very ^ood  Succefs. 

The  8mb  cf  thefe  Beds  fhould 
be  ererj  Year  difeent  }  for  al- 
though it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
lean,  hungry ,  trcfh  Earth  doth  hailcn 
their  breaking,  and  cauie  their 
Stripes  to  be  the  finer,  and  more 
beautiful  5  yet,  if  they  are  every 
Year  planted  in  the  fame  Sort  of 
Soil,  it  will  not  have  ib  much 
^Se£k  on  them,  as  if  they  were 
one  Year  planted  ill  one  Sort  fit 
Earth,  iod  the  aexe  io  a  very  di^ 
ftroBt  00^  as  I  hive  imnl  timet 
eiperieaced. 

ThebeftGompoft  fertheieRooti 
is  A  third  Part  of  frefli  Earth  from 
a  good  Padure,  which  ihouMhave 
the  Sward  rotted  with  it  i  a  thisd 
Part  of  Sea  Sand ;  and  the  other 
Part  fiftcd  Lime  -  rubbifh  ,*  thefe 
fliould  be  all  mix'ii  together,  fix  or 
eight  Months  at  leaft  before  it  is 
ultrd,  and  (liould  be  frequently 
turned,  in  order  to  mix  the  Parts 
well  together.  With  this  Mixture 
the  Beds  (hould  be  made  about 
eighteen  Inches  deep,  after  the  fol- 
lowing maDner :  Ate  the  old  Earth 
is  takSi  from  out  of  the  Bed  to  die 
Depth  intended,  then  ibmc  of  the 
freOi  Earth  (hodd  be  put  m  about 
ten  Inches  thick*  this  fhooid  be  le- 
vdl'd  exa&ly,  and  then  Lines  diawn 
each  Way  of  the  Bed,  chequerwUci 
at  fix  Inches  diftance,  upon  the 
Center  of  each  Crols,  fliould  be 
placed  the  T:ilip  Roots,  in  an  up- 
right Poiitiou  i  and  after  having 
finifli'd  the  Bed  in  this  manner,  the 
Earth  muft  be  filled  in  fo  as  to  raiic 
the  Bed  eight  Inches  higher,  ol> 
fcrving  in  doing  this,  not  to  dif- 
plac^  apy  of  the  Roots,  and  alio  to 
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br  tliB  To^  of  tke  Ml  d 
little  roonttig,  to  timv  off  tfce 

Water. 

There  are  many  Perfbns  ^w^ifiQ 
fo  ctrdoft  in  plantmg  their  Tulipi 
Roots,  as  011I7 10  dig  and  level  the 
Beds  well,  and  then  with  a  blunt 
Dibble  to  make  Holes,  into  which 
they  put  the  Roots,  and  then  fill 
up  the  Holes  with  a  Rake;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  a  good  Method, 
for  the  Dibble  in  making  the  Holes, 
preffcs  the  Earth  cloic^'  on  each. 
Side  and  at  the  Bottom,  whereby 
the  MoiHure  is  often  detained  fb 

a about  the  Roots  ts  to  rot  'em  j 
cs>  the  Earth  beuig  hud  at  tlw 
Bottom  of  the  Bi^  they  caaTt  to 
caiily  emk  dieurFlhieifiMyckmuB; 
certainly  prejudice  the  RMts^ 
There  Beds  ihould  be  futtk* 
or  Ids,  below  the  Sorfiioe^  accord*" 
ing  to  the  Moifture  or  Dryneis  of 
the  Soil,  for  the  Roots  (hould  be 
fo  elevated  as  never  to  have  the 
Water  ftand  near  'cm  long,  which 
is  very  apt  to  rot  them.  So  that 
where  the  Soil  is  very  wet,  it  will 
be  proper  to  by  fbme  Lime- rub- 
bifii  under  the  Earth,  in  order  to 
drain  ofif  the  Wet,  and  the  Beds 
Ibould  be  entirely  rais'd  above  the 
Le?d  of  the  Ground  i  but  to  pre- 
vent their  fijling  dnmm  Imo  tho 
Walks,  after  VuA  or  Jttid  Mbi» 
it  will  be  proper  to  taUh  the  Pttfaa 
between  them,  either  with  fiei- 
Coal  Aihes  or  Rubbifh,  etghtortctt 
Inches,  which  will  fupport  the 
Earth  of  the  Beds,  and  thefe  P^oht 
may  flope  at  each  End  from  the 
Middle,  which  will  caufc  the  Water 
to  run  off  as  it  falls.  But  where 
the  Soil  is  dry,  the  Beds  may  be 
funk  a  Foot  or  fourteen  Inches  be- 
low the  Surface,  for  in  fiich  Places 
the  Beds  need  not  be  more  ih^a 
four  or  lix  Inches  above  ihc  Sar- 

facc, 
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face,  which  will  be  Allomncc 
enough  for  their  Settling. 

During  the  Winter  Seafbn  there 
will  be  no  ferther  Care  required, 
the  Roots  being  planted  thus  deep 
will  be  in  no  Danger  of  iulferiiig 
bv  Fn>ll>  but  in  d»  Sprmg,  wiMft 
tBck  Lemibflgia  toappe«rabvv»» 
flroofld,  cho  Etftk*  upon  tho  S«r- 
bce  of  tlie  Bedik  fiiodd  be  ftirr'd 
to  clear  it  from  Weeds,  Mols, 
•Qd  wbm  the  Flower>buds  beein 
tacome  up,  they  ifaould  be  guarded 
from  Froft,  othcrwife  they  are  very 
fubjedl  to  blight  and  decay  foon 
after  they  appear  ,•  but  they  need 
only  be  cover'd  in  fuch  Nights 
when  there  is  a  Profpedt  of  Froft, 
for  at  all  other  Times  they  Ihould 
have  as  much  open  Air  as  pollible, 
without  which  they  will  draw  up 
weak,  and  produce  very  fraali 
Fiowen. 

Wbsa  cbe(c(BMteden«iafl0W- 
tfB^ijm  IboHld,  carefuHf  enoiiiie 
tUmmk  Jto  Aq  if  ttij  of  them  iM?e 
braksealato  bcaotifbl  Stripes,  which 
if  yott-obftfte^  there  flvKild  be  a 
Stick  put  into  the  Ground,  by 
tfuryi  fyeh  Root,  to  mark  'em, 
that  they  tufr  be  feparated  from 
tJie  Breeders,  to  plant  amongft  the 
ibripM  Flowers  the  following  Year  j 
but   you  (hould  carefully  obfervc 
whether  they  have  thrown  oft  their 
former  Colour  entirely,  as  alfo  when 
they  decay,  to  fee  if  they  continue 
beautiful  to  tiic  iaft,  and  not  ap- 
pear fmear'd  over  with  the  origiml 
Cok>un  in  both  which  Oi&t  th^ 
sue  renr  fiib>eft  to  go  back  to  their 
oM  Oo&wr  the  next  Year  i  but  if 
their  Stripei  aie  diftmd  and  dear 
t»  the  Bottom,  and  continue  £6  to 
the  laii  fwbi^h  is  what  the  Floriib 
call  dying  well),  there  is  no  treat 
Dan^r  of  their  returning  back 
again,  as  hath  been  by  fome  con- 
fkiuuif  reported  i       if  one  of 
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thcfc  Flowers  is  quite  broken  (as 
it  is  term'd),  it  will  never  lofe  iti 
Stripes,  though  fometimcs  they  will 
blow  much  fairer  than  at  others^ 
and  the  Off-fets  will  often  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  old  Roots. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be 
oUenred  hi  the  oSoire  of  firip'd 
FhMver^  thsD  Tpvhtt  hasbectt  dh«£M 
for  fteedcM^  excepting  that  thdb 
ihoidd  be  arched  over  with  tA 
Hoops  and  Rails,  that  they  nuif  te 
(haded  from  the  Sun  in  the  Day^ 
time,  and  proteAed  from  ftroi^ 
Winds,  hard  Rains>and  frofty  Morn- 
ings, otherwiltr  the  Flowers  will 
continue  but  a  (hort  Time  in  Beau« 
tyj  but  where  thcfe  Inftrudlions 
are  duly  foUow'd,  they  may  be  pre- 
ferv'd  in  Flower  a  full  Month, 
which  is  as  long  as  mod  other 
Flowers  do  continue. 

But  after  their  Flowers  are  McSJ 
their  Heads  Ihouk!  be  broken  off, 
to  prmottheir  ieedhigi  for  it  this 
is  not  obierv'd,  they  vm  ooe  dcmct 
near  lb  wdl  the  following  Year, 
and  this  will  cauih  their  Stems  to 
decay  iboner  than  otherwife  they 
would  d<h  (o  that  their  Roots  may 
be  taken  up  early  inymte ;  for  they 
ft»ould  not  remain  in  the  Ground 
long  after  their  Leaves  are  decay *d. 
In  taking  thelc  Roots  out  of  the 
Ground,  you  muft  be  very  careful 
not  to  bruife  or  cut  'cm,  which 
will  endanger  their  rotting  j  and,  it 
poflible,  it  fliould  be  done  a  Day  or 
two  after  Rain*  Theie  Roots  mull 
be  dearM  from  their  old  Covers,  and 
all  Sorts  of  Filth,  and  fpread  upoa 
Mats  m  a/flttdy  Place  to  dry,  ^er 
vrbich  they  iwNild  be  fut  up  ia  a 
dry  Plaoe*  where  Vermin  eant  gee 
to  ^em»  obferving  to  keep  etrety 
Sort  feparated,  but  they  ihould  not 
be  kept  too  ciofe  from  the  A2r» 
nor  fiiffer*d  to  lie  in  Heaps  toge-^ 

ther»  kSL  Uify  ihouki  grow  nouldy. 
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after  which  they  cominoiilf  rot 
when  thmr  uc  planted  again. 

The  0»>teoftheieRoocii,  which 
are  not  htm  enoogh  to  produce 
Flowers  the  i&cceeding  Year,  ihould 
he  al fb  put  by  themfdvcs,  keeping 
each  Sort  diilind ;  thefe  (hould  M 
planted  about  a  Month  earlier  in 
Autumn  than  the  blowing  Roots, 
in  particular  Beds  in  the  Flovver- 
Nurfcry,  where  they  may  not  be 
expofcd  to  publick  View :  But  the 
Earth  of  the  Beds  fliould  be  prepared 
for  'cm  in  the  fame  Manner  as  for 
larger  Roots,  tho'  thefe  muft  not 
be  planted  above  five  Inches  deep, 
and  may  be  plac'd  much  nearer 
teigechsr  than  thoie  which  are  to 
flower»  and  m  one  Year  moft  of 
theoii  will  become  ftrong  enough 
to  flower,  when  the/  may  he  re- 
mov*d  into  the  Flower-Gardcn,  and 
placed  in  the  Beds  amoagftthoft  of 
the  fame  KLinds. 

TULIPIF£RA|  TheTuUp- 
me. 

The  Charaifers  arc; 

The  llower  conpfts  of  feveral 
Leaves i  which  expand  in  fuch  a 
Manner^  as  [by  fome  Thought)  to 
refembU  ci  Tulip  ;  the  Point  al  rifes 
in  the  Center  of  the  Flower^  fur- 
rounded  by  a  great  Number  ofChhes, 
Mtd  ttpmrmarJi  bumms  a  jqmmms 
WrMtt  »  C«m  grimag  mH.  T$ 
fhrfe  Marks  my  S$  addedf  tk$ 
tMves,  ffr  fk$  Hufi  ptrtt  kmg 
pdart  the  upfer  Fttrt  is  h$Unstd  as 
if  ffts  cf  vith  SaffafSi  tirmiaaiiag 
m  two  Points, 

We  have  but  one  Sfeeks  of  this 
Tree,  viz, 

TuLiPiFERA  ;  arbor  Virghdawa. 
B.  L.    The  Virginian  Tulip-tree. 

This  Tree  is  very  common  in 
America,  where  it  grows  to  a  great 
Magnitude,  but  in  England  there 
arc  at  prcfent  but  very  few  of 
thcin  which  Juve  airiv'd  to  any 
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ooflfideraUe  Stature*  Thn  was  Bou^ 
flocrly  kept  in  Pota  and  Tuba,  and 
haaiedrin  Winter  with  great  Caret 
in  which  hfaaagenent  due  Plaals 
aaade  but  poor  Froemfib  mr  wodd 
ever  have  produced  Flowera.  fiat 
about  iitty  Yeanaro  there  wasoae 
of  thefe  Trees  planted  out  in  a 
Wildernefs  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Pe- 
terborough, at  Parfons-Green  near 
FMam,  which  loon  convinc'd  the 
Curious  of  their  Millake  in  the 
Culture  of  this  Tree,  by  the  great 
Progrefs  it  made,  and  in  a  few 
Years  after,  it  produced  Fiowas. 
This  Tree  is  yet  ftanding,  and  an- 
nually produoes  a  great  Quantity 
of  Plovpers,  tho'  fi>me  of  the  firaft- 
ches  begin  to  dacayv  whiebpcrhapa 
may  have  been  occafioned  by  its 
being  too  dofely  furrooadcd  with 
other  Trees,  whofe  Roots  are  fb 
much  entangled  with  thofe  of  this 
Tree,  that  they  draw  the  Nourifli- 
ment  of  the  Ground  from  it.  In 
fome  Years  this  Tree  produces 
Cones,  but  they  have  not  ever 
been  perfe<fied  ib  as  to  contain 
good  Seeds. 

There  are  fome  other  Trees  of 
this  Kind  which  have  produced 
Flowers  feveral  Years,  though  I 
believe  none  of  them  are  very  Urge; 
thebiggeft  I  have  fieii  (cxoeptiog 
that  at  Farfias^Gnmy  is  noc  more 
than  thtfty  five  Feet  high}  wherau 
my  Lord  Feterhntigk*s  is  upwards 
et  ^ky  Feet  h^h,  and  sa  proper- 
tionably  large  in  the  Trunk  i  but 
this  has  a  naked  Body  near  forty 
Feet  high,  all  the  Branches  growing 
near  the  Top  of  the  Tree,  which 
might  be  occafion'd  by  being  lb 
cloftly  furrounded  with  other  Tree  -; 
for  I  have  obfcrved,  whcre-cvcr 
they  have  a  more  open  Situation, 
they  are  fubj<^^  to  extend  thcr 
Branches,  and  do  no:  aipire  vr- 
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wards  very  much,  though  they  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be 

generally  have  one  upright  Shoot  plac'd  in  a  fliady  Situation  during 

m  the  Middle,  much  alter  the  man-  the  Summer  Seaibn,  but  in  Winter 

ncr  of  the  Plane-tree,  whofc  man-  they  mull  be  put  into  a  Frame, 

ner  of  Growtii  is  very  like  that  ci  vmae  they  may  enjoy  the  open  Air 


The  Flowers  which  thde  Trees  ter'd  fiK>m  Froft. 
ftoixxce^  are  by  no  means  like      In  the  following  Spring  the 

thoie  of  the  Tulip,  though  many  Plants  (hoiild  be  taken  up,  and  ea<^ 

PerfcMis  have  been  lb  incurious  as  planted  in  a  ieparate  fmall  Pot, 
to  imagine  them  fb,  efpecially  the  fill'd  with  light*  fieih  Earth,  and  if 
Inhabitants  of  jlmeriaiy  who  fird  thefe  Pots  are  plunged  into  ft  xno- 
gave  the  Name  of  Tulip-tree  unto  derate  Hot-bed,  under  Mats,  it  will 
uiis  Plant,  by  which  Name  it  has  promote  their  Rooting }  in  Sum- 
been  fince  call'd  by  the  Inhabitants  mer  thefe  Plants  muft  be  remov'd 
ot  Europe^  who  received  it  from  into  the  Shade,  and  in  Winter  into 
them  with  the  Plants,  many  Years  a  Frame  as  before :  After  this  man- 
lincc  ;  but  I  have  not  heard  that  ner  they  may  be  treated  three  or 
any  of  thefe  Trees  have  tiovvercd  four  Years,  until  they  have  acquir'd 
in  any  Part  of  Europe,  except  in  Strength,  when  they  may  be  turn'd 
£»£lanJ.  out  of  the  Pots  in  the  Spring,  and 

Mr.  Cateshy,  in  his  NstmMl  Hi-  planted  where  they  are  to  remain, 

Jkry  of  0»$Una,  &c,  fays,  There  which  iboi^  always  he  near  the 

tfe  ibme  of  theie  Trees  m  jimerks.  Shelter  of  other  Trees,  where  they 

which  are  thirty  Feet  in  Circnm-  will  grow  much  better  than  in  an 

fbrence,  that  the  Boughs  are  very  open  Situation,  provided  they  are 

unequal  and  irregular,  making  feve-  not  too  much  crowded  or  over- 

lal  Bends  or  Elbows,  which  makes  hung  by  large  Trees, 
the  Trees  diftinguiihable  at  a  great      There  are  Tome  People  who  pro- 

Diftanc^  even  when  they  have  no  pagate  this  Tree  by  Layers,  but 

Leaves  upon  them.   They  are  found  they  are  commonly  two  or  three 

in  moft  Parts  of  the  Northern  Con-  Years  before  they  take  Root,  and 

tinent  ot  America,  from  the  Cape  thefe  do  fcldorn   make  fo  llrait 

of  Tlorid.%  to  Nero-EngUnd^  wiu^e  Trees  as  thole  rais'd  from  Seeds, 

the  Timber  is  of  great  Uie.  though  indeed  they  will  produce 

This  Tree  may  be  propagated  Flowers  fooner,  as  is  always  liic 

from  Seeds,  which  arc  often  brought  Cafe  with  ftunted  Plants, 
from  America  in  the  Cones  i  thefe      This  Tree  fliould  be  planted  on  a 

Ihould  be  taken  out  in  the  Spring,  light  loamy  Soil,  not  too  dry,  on 

and  (own  in  Pots  or  Boxes  (tll'd  with  which  it  will  thrive  much  better 

light  ftefli  Earth,  and  placed  upon  than  upon  a  ftrong  Cla^,  or  a  dry 

n  flioderate  Hot-bed,  which  (hoitld  gravelly  Ground  \  for  in  Amfrh*  • 

he  coverVi  only  with  Mats,  and  not  they  are  chiefly  found  upon  a  moift 

Itmam  Glafles  ovcr  em,  becaufe  the  deep  Soil,  where  they  will  grow 

Glades  will  caufe  the  Earth  to  dry  to  a  prodigious  Size;   Though  it 

too  fall,  and  thereby  ^il  the  will  not  be  proper  to  plant  thefe 

Stcds.  Trees  in  a  Soil  which  is  too  moifl 

Thefe  Pots  fliould  be  frequently  in  Englmd,  becaufe  it  \m'^A\i  cn- 

rdrdh'd  with  Waccr»  and  when  the  danger  the  rouuig  of  the  i:  ibrcs  of 

the 


this  Tree. 
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the  ftdbts,  by  the  Moirturc  con- 
tinuing too  long  about  them,  cipc- 
dally  if  the  Botrom  be  a  Cay  or 
\  t  ftrong  Loam,  whicli  will  dcuin 
ths  Wet. 

.   Lsuirel-lcaT'd  TULIP-TREE i 
niUt  Magnofo. 
TUIIKS  CAPi  vUi  T  ilkm  §m 

zcilexo. 

TURKEY  WHEAT  i  vUi  Miyi. 
TURNIP  J  vuU  Rapa. 

TURNSOLEi  vule  Udiotro- 
pittin. 

TURRITIS;  Tower- MuHard. 
The  Chiirnciers  a*,  e  ; 

The  Flower  conjijls  of  four  Leaves^ 
9hich  expand  in  Form  of  a  Crofs^ 
cut  of  whofe  EmpaUment  rifes  the 
Tointat,  which  afterwards  betomts 
n  long  fmooth  FoJ,  which  grows  ftr 
the  mo(l  Fart  upright,  und  ofm  MM 
two  Farts,  in  tMtb  tf  mhkb  mr% 
naHMfd  numf  fmooth  Soeds. 
The  Sfoeiis  9Xt  i 

t.  TuRRiTis  i  vtdiMtur.  %  JB, 
Comoioii  Towa>Mu(lard. 

ft.  TuRIUTISi  fiiiis  itifirioribus 
CkhoracetSj  ceteris  perfiltata.  Tmrn, 
Tower- Muftard,  with  its  under 
Leaves  like  ihofe  ot*  Cichory,  and 
the  upper  Leaves  like  TiiorQUgti- 
wax. 

3.  TuRRiTis  j  muralis  minor* 
Tet.  H.  B.  Wall-Crcfs,  or  Towcr- 
Muftard  with  Dafie  Leaves. 

4.  TuRRiTiSi  LeHcoii  folio.  Toum, 
Tovver-Muflard  with  a  Stock-gilli- 
fiowcr  Leaf. 

There  are  leveral  other  S^teiis  of 
this  Plant,  which  are  prelervVl  in 
curious  Botauick  Gardens  for  the 
•  Sake  of  Variety,  but  as  they  have 
ItCde  Beauty  ur  Ufehilneis,  fo  they 
are  {eldom  cultivated  in  other  Gar- 
dens. The  three  firft  Sorts  do  grow 
wild  upon  Walls  and  Buildings  in 
divers  Partt  of  Mn^land,  but  Ukc 
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fourth  Sort  has  not  been  difcover'd 
to  grow  in  this  Countr/,  except  la 
Gardeaa.  *  ' 

Thc]^  Bixf  ifl  te  CttMvated  hf 
Ibwiitt  their  SooAt  opos  s  Bedl  ot 
light  &j  Eartk  tm  the  Sprmg,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  coooe  up,  thef 
fliodd  be  tranfolaattd  where  thqr 
are  ao  twmam  lor  good,  oblcrviikg 
to  wtter  *esi  until  they  have  ttken 
Root,  after  which  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care,  but  to  dear  'em 
from  Weeds,  and  the  fccond  Year 
they  will  produce  Sced^,  after  which 
the  Plants  never  do  continue* 

TUSSILAGO;  Qjltsfooc 
The  Charakers  arcj^ 

It  hath  a  radiated  Flower,  whofe 
BUk  coafi/h  ofmsny  Florets,  btot  um 
Onm  k  mmMiof  mmy  half 
fitJi  th$  Emhjft^s  mm  hfMdm^ 

wmris  twnii  u  immp  Smk^f^i 
s»  «  BU,   To  wbkh  »N$  he 
Mddod^  The  Flowers  Affmfkt  44m 
ibo  LoMves,  m^Jfray. 
The  SpiOis  »C| 

1 .  TussiLAGo ;  vfil^Mns*  CRA 
Common  Coltsfoot. 

2.  TussiLACO  ;  Alpina,  retunJi- 
folia,  glabra.  C.  B.  P.  Round-kav'd 
fmooth  Coltsfoot  of  the  Alps, 

The  firft  ot  thefe  Sorts  is  very 
common  in  watery  Places  inalmoft 
every  Part  of  England,  and  is  raid/ 
kept  in  Gardens  i  h>r  the  RflMdo 
creep  under-gEound*  and  ioovdh 
fi>  iaft,  that  m  a  ibtet  Tkw  dicy 
will  fprcad  over  •  laate  Spot  tif 
Ground. 

The  fecond  Sort  pows  wild  upM 
the  Alps,  from  whence  it  has  ben 
tranfplantcd  into  fome  curious  Bo» 
tanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Va» 
riety  i  the  Flowers  of  this  arc  pur{Ac# 
and  tho&  ot  the  cotomum  Son  u$ 
yellow. 
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VACCARIA  ,•  vUe  Lychnis. 
VACCINlAi  vukVith 

idea. 

VALERIANA;  Valerian. 
The  CharaBers  are,- 

The  Leaves  grow  by  Pairs,  oppofte 
mfon  the  Stalks ;  the  Vlower  conjtfis 
ef  me  Lettf^  is  tubulofe^  smd  MvhkJ 
hue  five  Segments  at  lit  TJtft  Tjfe/e 
Wkmere  em,  fir  the  tmf^  Tm,  ed- 
ieH9ihe9$  e^  jiiff  eftj^tud  9^919^9 
fkf  ef  the  StMtt  emi  are  fitcteedei 
ifjwmgim  Seedtf  whkhmewhgti 
iHfih  ^e  JDaNPtf^ 
Tfce  Sfufiif  tiei 

1.  Valeriana  ;  hortenfts^  Thu, 
ehtfiitrt  fiOo,  DtejcerhHs.  C.  B.  P« 
Great  Garden  Valerian,  orPhu. 

2.  Valeriana  i  (ylveflris^  magna, 
aquatica,  J,  £,  Great  wild  Wata 
Valerian, 

5.  Valeriana  J  majoTy  fylvtfirisy 
montana.  C,  B,  P.  Great  wild  Moun- 
tain Valerian, 

4.  Valeriana  ;  palujlris,  miner* 
C  B.  T.  Small  Marih  Valerian, 

VALBMiOlil  s  ntk^M,  C.  Jl.  JP. 

Rbd  Ottdfli  Vitienme, 

fiiiM,  C.  B.  P.  Nanow-lonrVl  rad 
Giiden  VaUrhm. 

7*  Valeriana  ;  marina^  UttfbUa, 
metjory  alba.  Mer.  Umb.  Great 
broad-leav'd  white  Sea  Valerian. 

The  firrt-  of  thefe  Sorts  is  pro- 
pagated in  England  for  medicinal 
U{c,  and  is  called  in  the  Shops  by 
the  Name  of  Phu,  to  diftin^uifh  it 
finom  the  Mountain  Valerian^  which 
is  prctcrr'd  to  all  the  other  Sorts, 
by  the  modcia  rii)lician$,  though 
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the  Roots  of  this  firft  arc  ftill  con- 
tinited  In  fcmle  of  the  capital  Me* 
dictncs. 

This  Pkne  is  propagated  by  pait^ 
of  Its  Roots*  either  in  Spring 
or  Autumn,  which  (hoald  be  plaiMM 
in  Beds  of  frelh  dry  Earth,  about 
eight  or  ten  Inches  afundcr,  (for 
they  commonly  fpread  and  multiply 
very  ftift) ;  if  the  Seafon  be  dry, 
you  muft  water  the  Plants  until 
they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care^ 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  in  Autumn,  when  their  Leaves 
ire  dccay'd,  the  Roots  fliould  be 
takeii  up  uid  dnr'd  for  Ufe. 

The  leeond  Sort  It  very  con^- 
iiiOQ  Id  molft  ntces,  and  by  the 
Sides  of  Rivers  tnd  Ditches  in  moft 
Fnrts  of  EnglanJ,  hat  is  nutljr  cul- 
tivated in  Gardens.  The  Rooti  ot  ^ 
this  Kindt  lieing  fb  common  near 
Lomlen,  are  generally  fold  in  the 
Markets  inftead  of  the  third  Sort^ 
which  is  what  fhould  always  be 
uled,  as  being  by  guT  the  ibongeft 
and  mod  valuable. 

The  third  Sort  is  generally  found 
upon  dry  chalky  Soils,  in  fliady 
Places,  in  diverfe  Parts  of  England, 
the  Roots  of  which  arc  much 
prefefal^  to  thole  of  the  fame 
Khid  whicli  «re  cultivated  in  Gar- 
dens; (as  are  ill  the  Sorts  of  Aio-> 
matick  PlantSi  when  other^d  front 
therr  native  Places  of  Growth). 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  bf 
parting  the  Roots  either  in  Spring 
or  Autumn,  as  was  dircded  for 
the  firft  Sort  5  but  you  fhould  al- 
ways obferve  to  plant  them  upon 
a  dry  frefh  undung'd  Soil,  in  which, 
though  the  Roots  will  not  make 
near  lb  great  Pro^rcTs,  as  in  a  rich 
moift  Soil,  yet  tney  will  be  much 
preferable  to  them  for  Ufe.  Thefo 
Roots  fhoiiitl  aifo  be  t-ken  up, 
when  the  Leaves  decay  in  Au- 
U  h  xutan. 
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bitan^  and  yttCaved  dry  until 
Ufcd. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  very  common 
in  moift  Soils,  in  divers  Parts  of 
England,  but  is  feldom  propagated 
\n  Gardens.  This  is  placed  among 
the  Officinal  Simples  in  the  CoUes$ 
DiJfinfMtory,  though  it  is  rarely  u- 
led  in  Mcdicbe.  It  may  be  prcH 
pgated  in  a  rooift  Soil*  by  parting, 
the  Roots  as  the  former. 

The  fiftht  fixth,  and  fcvcnth 
Sorts  arc  propagated  in  Gardens  for 
the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers,  but 
they  arc  only  proper  for  large  Gar- 
dens, being  very  apt  to  grow  too 
large  for  fniall  Places.  Thcfc  may 
he  propagated  by  parting  their 
Roots,  in  the  manner  before  di- 
tedcd,  or  from  Seeds,  which  Hiould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  upon  a  Bed  of  light 
trefli  Earth  j  and  in  the  Spring, 
ivhen  the  Plants  come  up,  th^ 
niouki  either  be  tranfplanted  into 
Kurfery^bcds,  or  the  Borders  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  good. 

Some  of  thcfc  Plants  will  flower . 
the  firft  8ea(bn,  but  the  fccond 
Veal*  they  will  aU  flower  very 
ftrong.    They  commonly  grow  a- 
bout  three  Feet  high,  and  when 
the  Roots  are  ftrong,  they  will 
continue  flowering  moft  part  of 
the  Summer,  which  renders  them 
Worthy  of  a  Place  in  large  Borders, 
and  alio  in  Avenues  and  other  ab- 
jed  Parts  of  the  Garden,  they  be- 
ing very  hardy,  and  will  grow  in 
slmoft  any  Scnl  or  Sitnatioo;  but 
their  Roots  will  abide  longeft  in  a 
dry  barren  Soili  for  in  ridi  moift 
Places  they  ieldom  continue  more 
than  two  Years. 

'the.  Seeds  of  thefc  Kinds  will 
often  get  into  the  Joints  ok  old 
Walls,  where  they  will  grow  and 
abide  many  Years,  without  any 
|^corCuiittre>  and  produce  Flow* 


crs  moft  Part  of  the  Summer*,  and 
in  fuch  a  Situation  they  will  en- 
dure all  Weathers,  without  the  kaft 
Injury.  Thefc  Plants  arc  never 
uied  in  Medicine. 

VALERIANA  GRJECA  j  viA 
Pblemonium. 

VALERIANELLA  i  Corn^^t 
#f  Lamb's-lcttuce. 

The  CbMrM&ers  are ; 
Tlje  Leaves  grow  by  Pairs  opfofite 
on  the  Branches  -,  the  Branches  are 
always  divided  into  two  Parts,  and 
afpear  at  the  Top  Hh  an  Umhrello  j 
tlje  Flower  confifis  of  one  Leaf  which 
is  cut  into  many  Segments,  and  is 
fticceeded  by  one  naked  Seed,  havi/ig 
no  Down  adhering  to  it,  in  which  is 
diners  from  the  Valerian. 
The  Species  arci 
I.  Valeriahella i  MTvei^t  fr£^ 
CQX,  humilss,  finaae  cctnprefo.  Mir. 
Xhnk.  Early  low  Corn^iaUet  with 
a  fiat  Seed. 

a.  VALERiAMtLLAj  arvenfu^  >rj- 
hitmilis,  foliis  ferratis.  Towm, 
Early  low.Goni-&Uet  with  fcrrattd 
Leaves. 

3.  Valerianblla)  MTvenfis,  fero' 
iina,  alitor,  femine  iurgidiore.  Mor. 
Umb,  Tnlltr  late  Corn-Mcl  with 
a  turgid  Seed. 

4..  VALkRiANELLAi  [emine  fiflU- 
to,  C.  B.  i».  Gorn-faiiet  with  a 
(larry  Seed. 

5".  Valf.rianella  ;  cornucopnUdts^ 
rubra  vel  Indica.  Mot.  Utn^.  Red 
or  Indian  Corn-^t  refcmblixig  the 
Cornucopia. 

The  oiree  firft  Sorts  are  found 
wild  m  fcveral  Parts  of  ImglrnU^ 
The  third  is  often  .cultivated  in 
Gardens,  for  Sallets  in  theSpriogi 
though  cither  of  the  throe  tnay  fir 
cultivated  for  the  fame  Purpole, 
they  being  equally  good.  The  Seeds 
of  thcfc  Plants  fliould  be  fown  m 
Autumn,  foon  after  they  arc  ripCi 

for  it  they  are  kept  uU  Spring, 
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ti^  nants  ieldoni  come  up  tlie 
ikme  Summer ;  the  Seeds  common- 
\j  remaining  in  the  Ground,  wiU 
come  up  the  fucceeding  Spring, 
liotwithftanding  the  Place  be  dug 
and  fowed  with  other  Sccdl,  as  I 
iiave  often  obferved. 

Thefe  Plants  will  grow  in  al- 
moft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  re- 
quire no  farther  Care  but  to  keep 
*cm  clear  from  Weeds,  until  they 
are  fit  for  Ufe:  They  (hould  al- 
ways be  cut  while  they  arc  young, 
for  if  they  are  grown  pretty  large, 
they  will  become  (bong  and  mt* 
ter. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  are 
preferred  in  Botanick  Oardens  for 
Variety,  but  are  not  any  Uie. 
Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  fow- 
ing  their  Seeds  in  the  Spring,  up- 
on a  Bed  of  dry  Earth,  Where 
they  may  remain  to  fiowc^  and 
iced. 

Thefe  arc  all  annual  Plants,  which 
mufl  be  fown  cv^ery  Year,  or  their 
Seeds  permitted  to  fcattcr  upon 
the  Ground,  where  they  will  come 
up,  and  thrive  without  any  other 
Culture,  than  only  to  clear  *cm 
from  Weeds. 

VERATRUMj  White  HcUebore. 
The  dmnShrs  arc; 

Tht  Ikwer  U  nakedy  confft'mg  bf 
fx  jAanttt^  which  expand  in  F^hii 
rf  M  in  the  Middlt  §ft»hkh  a- 
fifis  tbt  ?$ktdt  fmrmuled  by  fix 
Stmmkuin  or  JbnkdSi  vhich  after- 
'mMris  turns  to  a  FruUt  in  Hfhieh^ 
fir  th9  nufi  ptrt,  thfn  memhrana- 
ceoHs  sheaths  are  gathered  into  a  lit- 
tle Heady  and  are  full  of  oblong 
Seeds,  nfembl'mg  a  Qrain  ofH'heaty 
and  encom^aJi%  As  it  were,  by  a 
leMfy  ^ing. 

The  Species  are  j 

T.  Vfuatrum  J  flore  fubviridi. 
Tourn.  White  Hellebore  with  a 
grcenifli  Flower^ 
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i,  ^fwATKVH  }JbriAtr9-mtei$iil 
Ttmm.  White  HeUebore  with  a 
dark  red  Flower. 

The  firft  of  tKefc  Plants  is  that 
which  is  ordered  for  medicinal 
Ule,  and  is,  by  much,  the  ftroU^ 
ger  and  more  acrid  Plant}  for 
when  both  Sorts  are  placed  near 
each  other,  the  Snails  will  entirel)^ 
devour  the  Leaves  of  the  fccond 
Sort,  when  at  the  fame  tirric  they 
will  fcarcely  touch  thofe  of  the 
firft:.  The  fecOnd  Sort  doth  alfo 
appear  fboner  in  the  Spring,  and 
flowers  near  a  Month  before  the 
firft  Sort. 

The&  Plants  arc  very  pretty  Or* 
naments  when  planted  in  the  mid* 
die  of  open  Borders  of  the  Pleaforc 
Garden  j  for  if  they  are  placed  ncaf 
Hedges  or  Wallsj  where  generally 
Snails  do  harbour,  they  Will  greatly 
deface  the  Leaves,  e^;iccially  ot  the 
fecond  Sort,  by  eating  them  full  of 
Holes  j  and  as  a  great  Part  of  the 
Beauty  of  thefe  Plants  confifts  in 
rheir  broad-tblded  Leaves,  fb  when 
they  are  thus  dc£iccd,  the  Plcaiurc 
is  almoft  loft. 

They  nlay  be  propagated  by 
parting  their  Roots  toward  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Bebrunrv  or  the  begin- 
ning of  Mnrch,  juft  befote  they  be» 
pin  to  (hoot,  and  (txiiutd.  ht  planted 
m  a  light,  Mhi  rich  Soil,  hi  which 
they  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and 
produce  ftrong  Spikes  of  F'lower& 
Thefe  Roots  (hoOid  tiot  b<!  remo* 
ved  oftcner  than  once  in  three 
Years,  by  which  time  (if  they  like 
the  ^oil)  they  will  be  very  ftrong, 
and  afford  in  iny  Heads  to  be  taken 
otfj  but  if  they  are  frequently 
tranfplanted,  it  will  prevent  their 
increjfing,  and  cauie  them  to  fiow^, 
er  very  weak. 

ifou  may  alfo  propagate  thefe 
Plants  by  Seeds,  which  (hould  be 
ibwn  as  foon  ad  ripe,  either  in  t 

Hh  a  M 
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M  or  Box  Gkd  widi  firefh,  Bgkfc 
Emfa,  and  die  Groond  kept  con- 

fbntly  clear  from  Weeds.  In  the 
Spriog  the  Plants  will  appear,  at 
which  Time,  ii  the  Scalbn  be  dry, 
yoa  (hould  now  and  then  rcfrefh 
them  with  Water,  which  will 
grtatiy  promote  their  Growth  i 
and  you  mufl  carefully  clear  them 
from  Weeds,  which,  if  permitted 
to  grow,  will  foon  ovcr-fprcad  and 
deftroy  thefc  Plants  while  young. 
The  Spring  following,  juft  before 
the  Plants  begin  to  (hoot,  yoa 
ffaould  prepare  a  Bed  of  frelb,  light 
£arth»  and  careftilhr  take  up  the 
jfonng  Plants  (ohfeving  not  to 
trcak  thetr  Roots)  and  plant  them 
therein  abqat  fix  Liclics  ^uare^ 
where  diej  may  remain  until  they 
are  drong  enough  to  flower,  when 
they  fhoald  be  tranfplantcd  into 
the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure-Garden. 
But  as  thefc  Plants  fcldom  flower 
in  left  than  four  Years,  from  Seeds, 
Co  this  Method  of  propagating  them 
is  not  very  much  pra^mcd  in  £0^- 

VERBASCUMi  Mullein. 

The  ChMTMBers  arci 
lU  lUmir  etnpfis  if  mu  Utf^ 

mtd  h  c$a  hU0  fivtTMl  Segmms% 
0§U  of  the  Center  Miifes  th  fMnti^ 
which  after-wards  beconfU  MB  oval, 
ftmted  Fridtt  divided  into  two  Cells, 
bs  a  middle  Partition,   which  Mfg 
flUd  with  fmall  angular  Seeds* 
The  Species  arej 
1.  Verbascum  j  mas,  latifoUum, 
luteum,  C.  JB.  P.   Great  white  Mul- 
lein, High-t9;pcr»  or  Cow»-Loog- 
wort. 

a.  Verbascum  i  ftdverulentHm, 
fore  Ittteo  parvo,  J,  B.  Hoary  Mui- 
iein  with  fmall  yellow  Flowers. 

VsiBASCtiMi  fisfe  Me  farve* 
J.B.  White  Bower'a  MoUein. 

4«  VcRBASGVIli  mgrHm,JlQre far-^ 


«#,  Mfidbtu  furfwrnu  y.  A.  &ge^ 
IctT'd  bbck  hfaikia. 

f.  Veuascum  ;  UmerU  fiBt 
mgrum,  MmfUeribus  fiX&i  aUaeis^ 
apicibus  purpurafcentiBHs.  Her.  Bat, 
Mullein  with  a  dark  Moth-MuUeia 
Leaf,  and  yellow  Flowers  with 
plifli  Apices. 

6.  Verbascum  j  Orientate,  Sophia 
folio.  T.  Cor.  Eaftcm  Mullein  with 
a  Flix-weed  Leaf. 

7.  Verbascum  ;  nigrum,  folio  pa- 
taveris  cermaiUd.  C.  B.  P.  Black 
MaOefn  wiili  a  Hom-poppy  Leaf. 

B.  Vebbascum}  bame,  j^pmum, 
vUUfium,  kemgbm  fiSe  ^  Jloire. 
H^emt.  Low  hairy  Alpine  Moitehi* 
with  a  Leaf  and  Rower  like  that 
of  Borage^  eemmeidn  etXSi,  Beara- 
ear  Sanicle. 

The  four  firfl:  Sorts  grow  wild 
in  divers  Parts  of  England^  and  are 
rarely  cultivated,  except  in  Bota- 
nick  Gardens  for  Variety.  The 
firft  Sort  is  that  which  is  u  led  in 
Medicine,  which  is  the  mofl:  com- 
mon of  them  all,  growing  upon 
the  Sides  of  drv  Banks,  in  moil 
Parts  of  England, 

Theie  may  be  all  cultivated  hj 
{owing  their  Seeds  in  ^^i^,  on  a 
Bed  oF  light  Earth,  in  aii  open  Si- 
tuation* where  die  Planta.  wffi 
come  up  the  fucceedhig.  Mcinth* 
and  will  endure  the  Winter's  Odd 
very  well,  provided  they  have  % 
dry  Soil.  In  Tebruary  the  Pianti 
fliQuld  be  tranfplanted  where  thcj 
are  to  remain,  allowing  them  a 
great  Diftancc  ;  for  thcv  grow 
pretty  tall  and  large  :  In  June  fol- 
lowing they  will  flower,  and  their 
Seeds  will  be  ripe  in  July.  But 
notwithftanding  tnefc  Plants  grow 
wild  in  England,  yet  two  or  three 
of  each  Kinct  may  be  admitted  io 
hqge  ^nieni^  for  the  Variety  of 
their  hoarjr  Leaver  toother  wtt 
the  cmemc  Swoecim  of  their 
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Wkmm,  wliiclilttfe  tSoent  Ibme- 
wftac  like  Videts. 

Tbe  fifUi»  filth,  and  feventh 
Sorts  are  aoc  Natives  of  this  Coun- 
ixjf  but  have  been  olytain'd  from 
abroad  i  the  fifth  was  fcnt  from 
Leydtnt  by  the  learned  Dr.  'Boer- 
haave,  but  I  don't  at  prcfcnt  know 
from  whence  he  receiv'd  it.  The 
lixrh  Sort  was  gathcr'd  by  my  in- 
genious Friend  Mr.  Henry  Hopkeyt 
upon  GibrAltar  Hills,  from  whence 
he  icnt  inc  the  Stcds,  which  flou- 
rifli'd  in  tbe  HjfiLk  Gmrdm  very 
well  two  Years,  and  flowered  ex- 
tremely, but  did  not  vetfeSt  Seeds, 
and  being  a  biennial  Plant  is  fince 
intircly  decayed. 

The  iinrcnth  Sort  was  found  ?n 
the  Levant  by  Monfieur  Tournefort, 
ichief  Botanilt  to  the  late  French 
Kingy  who  brought  the  Seeds  to 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Paris,  from 
whence  it  hath  been  communica- 
ted to  feveral  other  curious  Gar- 
dens in  'EnglarJ  and  Hollarul.  This 
Plant  is  alio  biennial,  and  rarely 
produces  good  Seeds  In  B^UnJt 
nnleis  the  Summer  be  warm,  and 
dry. 

Tbele  Sorts  may  be  propagated 

10  the  iamc  Manner  as  the  four 
Mtf  but  ihould  be  planted  in  a 
warm*  dry  Situation  in  Winter,  o- 
'thcrwifc  they  arc  very  {ubjc6l  to 
be  deftroy'd  by  Froft,  being  Na- 
tivis  ot  warmer  Countries. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  a  Native  of 
the  Alpj  and  Pyren&an  Mountains, 
and  was  formerly  preferv'd  in  feve- 
jal  Gardens  with  great  Gare^  being 
placed  m  the  Green-hoole  in  Win- 
tcTt  ibppofing  it  too  tender  to 
endorc  die  Cold  of  our  Qimate  in 
the  open  Air »  but  this  is  now  trea- 
ted in  a  different  Manner}  for  it 
/hoald  be  placed,  as  much  as  pofli- 
b!e,  in  the  Shade,  and  managed  as 
^mcuWg,  with  which  Treatment 
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it  tfarif  es  much  bettir  than  if  pre* 
ierved  with  great  Tendemeis.  and  . 
w0!  produce  Flowert  and  Seeds  ia 
gieat  Plenty.  This  Plant  may  be 
propagated  by  Off-fcts,  as  is  pra- 
dtis  d  for  Auricula's,  and  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  light  rich  Earth,  in 
which  it  will  multiply  very  hii, 
VERBENA  i  Vervain. 

The  Chara&en  are ; 
It  hath  a  labiated  Flowery  conpft^ 
tng  of  one  Leaf^  whofe  upper  Up  is 
upright,  and,  cwnmonly  Mvided  into 
two,  Sitt  th§  undtr  Lip  is  tm  ht0 
tkrto  Tms,  fo  tbM  0i  $b§  firfi 
Sl^h  If  appesrs  Uk§  s  FUmer  wuh 
Jdo  Leaves  i  th^o  Tlowers  are  each 
fucceeded  by  four  naked  Seeds,  which 
fill  the  Calix  j  to  whuh  may  So  MdUh 
edy  the  Flowers  do  generclly  grow  he 
Spa  es  or  Heads,        not  in  Hiawks 
round  the  Stalks. 

The  Species  arc; 
1.  Verbena  i  communis,  cdrulee 
fiore.  C.  B.  P.   Common  Vervain 
with  a  blue  Flower. 

a.  Verbena  i  Lufttanica,  latifolia, 
froeerlor.  T^nru.  toMd-IeavId 
Portugal  Vervain. 

3.  Verbena;  Urtled/oUOf  Cum" 
denfis.  H.  K.  p«r.  Canada  Kettle- 
kav'd  Vervain. 

4^  Verbena  I  AmoricMna,  fpictt 
multipUci,  folus  Urtica  anguftioribus, 
Jhribus  Cdruleis,  Par.Bat.  Prcd.  A- 
mericaii  Vervain  with  many  Spikes, 
narrow  Nettle  Leaves,  aiod  blue 
Flowers. 

There  are  fcveral  other  Species 
of  this  Plant,  which  arc  prefcrv'd 
in  curious  Botanick  Gardens  $  halt 
it  is  not  mv  Purpoie  to  enumerate 
them  in  this  Places  as  being  PJams 
of  no  great  Beauty  or  Ufe. 

Tiie  firft  here-mcntionrd  is  very 
common  in  moft  Parrs,  and  is  rare- 
ly cultivated  in  Gardens  j  this  is  the 
Sort  which  is  dircdtcd  by  the  Col- 
lege of  vMcians  for  medicinal  Ufe, 
H  h  J  acd 
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M     Vroiight  to  the  Markets  hf  5.  VftowicAj  mmt.  Im^. 

thofc  who  gather  k  in  the  Fields.  ACw.          Gieater  VmdU 

The  other  Sorts,  though  not  Icav'd  upright  Speedwell. 

Natives  of  this  Owintry,  yet  we  4.  Veronica  i  ptdtkamlist  Tmif 

yen  hardy,  and  will  endure  the  mnica.  Tmm,   Hungarian  Speed? 

jhtfpeft  of  our  Winters  in  the  q»en  we^l,  bearing  many  Stalks  pr  Sjnises 

^{f,  of  Flowers. 

Thcfc  may  all  be  propdigatcd  by  Vfronica,-  fpicata,  Camiro- 

fowing  their  Seeds  on  a  Bed  ot  Br/ramica,  BuguU  Jubhirfuto  foih, 

^cfh  Parth  in   the  Spring,   and  ^i-'  Syn,  Edit.  3.    Weilli  fpikod 

when  the  PlAnt*;  romc  up  they  Speedwell,  with  a  hairy  Bugle  Leaf, 

fliould  be  tranlpl  inted  our.  or  thin-  6.  VtRONicA  ;  CArulea,  irifido,  ant 

ned  lb  ns  to  allow  them  ten  or  qu'mquefiio  folio.   Flor.  Bjtt.  Blue 

twelve  Inches  Didance  (for  they  Speedwell  with  a  triHd  or  quinquc- 

gencrallv  grow  pretty  large,  and  fid  Leaf. 

require  to  have  Room)  after  which  7-  Vbhohica  j  Virgmiatm,  altijft-^ 

they  will  rcGuirc  no  farther  Care,  ma  /pica  m^tiplki,  finrikm  t0nduS$, 

but  to  clear  them  from  Weeds,  and  ^or:  Bat,   Tall  Virginian  Speed^ 

the  fccQnd  Summer  they  will  floytr-  well,  with  many  Spikes  and  whhe 

pp  and  feed,  which,  if  permitted  Flowerj. 

to  ^1  upon  the  Ground,  wHl  come  8.  Veronica  i  fpicata,  lou^dku 

up  the  fucceeding  Spring,  without  T^ftm,  Long-leav'd  ipik'd  Speid* 

any  farther  Culture*  well. 

'  VERONICA  i  Speedwell     Fl^-  ^-  ^'p'^onica;  petrda,  fempervi- 

ellin, '  '  '      ^                '  *  *'  Ever-green  Rock 

M                   tt  Speedwell. 

^he  Chiiraatrs  are;  ^^j^^^^      ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^-^^ 

The  Leaves  for  the  jmfi  part,  this  Plant,  which  are  cultivated  in 

froi»  oppofite  by  PMrs  i  tjn  C^lix  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  fome 

xonjifts  of  one  Lesf,  iffkich  is  dhtidtd  of  which  arc  Natives  of  England, 

haofour  FMTts,  and  expands  in  form  but  as  they  arc  Icldom  prefcrv^ed  in 

a  Star}  the  Flower  conffis  of  me  Gardens  for  Picafurc,  lo  1  thought 

Leaf,  -mlach  u,  for  the  mefl  fart^  \x.  not  worth  while  to  enuraerttc 

iUvided  imo  four  Segments,  and  cx'  them  In  this  PJac?;  thofe  here- 

fandsmackrcularOrJer  ;  when  the  mentioned  being  the  moft  beauti* 

Jlower  decays,  the  Ov^ry  ^^^omes  a  beft  ^orth  cuhiVating  ftjr 

intmbranaceosis  Fruit,  divided  into  ^jj^jr  Flowers. 

tvo  Cells,  which  are  fJmfd  like  a  ^he  firft  Sort  grows  wild,  m 

Heart,  and  are  fiWd  with  Seeds,  Woods  and  other  Jhady  Places,  in 

vhich  are  jometimes  (wall,  and  aivers  Parts  of  Eogland,  and  is  a 

^her  times  targe,  and  thick,  plant  ot  little  Beauty,  but  as  it  is 

The  ^/edfi  are ;  the  Sort  which  is  uicd  in  Medi- 

1,  Veronica  ;  mas,  ft^phta,  0*  cine,  under  the  Title  of  I'.i.v/'s  Bi- 

^ulgatffpma.  C.  B.  P.    Common  tony,  fo  1  thought  it  not  amif«:  to 

^ale  Speedwell  or  Flucllin.            *  iet  it  down  here.    This  is  gene- 

'  X.  Veronica,-  fpicata,  anguflifo-  rally  brought  to  Market  by  furh 

lia,  C.  B.  P.    l^^arroYf -Icav'd  Ipik'd  P<-ilbiis  who  make  it  tlieir  Bufi- 

Spccdwcil.      »*»       '  -^'^  '  ..  •*  ncis  to  gather  Ucrbs  m  the  Ficids 
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to  fupply  the  fame,  fb  that  it  is  They  may  be  propagated  by  part* 
not  otcen  cultivated  in  Gardensi  ing  oF  their  Roots,  which  com* 
but  thofe  who  have  a  Mind  to  Btonly  incrcafe  very  hd,  £6  that 
propagate  it,  may  do  it  with  much  the  railing  'em  from  Seeds  is  GMom, 
Eaic  i%br  as  the  Branches  trail  up-  praftisVi.  The  beft  Time  for  part- 
on  die  Gcoand)  they  puih  out  ing  and  tranTplanting  the  Roots  if 
Roots  from  their  Joints,  which  in  SiptemSer,  that  they  may  hatro 
Biwnches  bdh^  cut  otf  and  planted,  Time  to  take  frefli  Root  before 
will  take  Root  aad  g^ow  in  almoft  the  Winter  comes  ooi  and  thefo 
iny  Soil  or  Situation.  being  fixU  in  Autumn,  will  be 
The  iecond>  third,  and  fourth  much  ftronger  than  thofc  which 
very  ornamental  Plants  in  are  remov'd   in  the  Spring,  and 


the  large  Borders  of  the  Flower-  will  produce  a  greater  Number  of 

Garden,   particularly  the   fourth,  Flowors. 

which  produces  a  great  Number       They  may  be  planted  in  almofl 

of  Spikes  of  beautiful  blue  Flow-  any  Situation,  but  fliould  have  a 

crs.    Thefe  continue  flowering  at  middling  frclh  Soil,  not  too  wet, 

leaft  two  Months,   and  in  cool,  in  which  they  will  thrive  exceed' 

moift  Seaibns  much  longer  j  and  ingly,  and  require  no  farther  Care 

thefe  Flowers  are  very  proper  to  but  to  keep  them  dear  &om  Weeds, 

cut  for  Bafons  or  Fkxwers-pots  to  and  to  part  their  Roots  every  Au- 

adom  Rooms  in  the  SummeT'lea-.  ■  tumn;  for  if  they  are  iufo*d 

foil.  remain  too  long  unremov'd,.  theif 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Roots  will  ipread,  and  take  up  too 

lAonntaios  in  Wdhst  from  whence  much  Room  in  the  Borders,  fo  as 

it  hath  been  tranfpiantcd  into  naa-  to  injure  luch  Plants  as  grow  near 

m  ctiHous  Gardens.   This  pro-  them. 

daces  fine  large  Spikes  of  blue      VIBURNUM;  The  Way^faring 

Flowers,  and  dclervcs  a  Place  in  or  Pliant  xVkaly  Tree, 
every  Garden.  The  Charachrs  arc  ; 

The  lixth,  fevcnth,  eighth,  and       The  Flower  conjifts  of  one  Ltaf^ 

ninth  Sorts  arc  Natives  of  warmer  which  is  divided  into  five  VartSy  and 

Countries  than  England,    but  are  expands  in  a  circular  Order;  thefe 

hardy  enough  to  endure  the  Cold  are  collided  into  the  Form  of  an 

of  our  Winters  very  well,  provided  UmbrelU  j  tht  OvMry,  which  is  pla^w 

they  are  planted   in  a  dry  Soil  eed  M  tk§  ttpper  F^^t  of  thf  Thwir^ 

Thefe  arc  all  pretty  Varieties,  and  iteomes  a  joft  Beny,  full  of  Juice^ 

do  fucceed  each  other  in  Flower-  winch  cmtains  mke  fiony^  €9mprefs\ 

ing,  which  renders  them  worthy  fwrtm'd  SttL 
pta  Place  in  every  curious  Gar-         The  SptcU$  arcj 
^en.   Thefe  ihould  all  be  planted       i,  ViBUKNUMj  J)|;fl^//^.  Thecoma 

ip  the  Middle  ot  the  Borders  in  mon  V'thmwmt  «r  Pliant  Mealy 

tfae  Pleafciie-Gardcn  (except  the  htth  Tree. 

and  nii^th,  which  feldom  grow  a-       i.  Viburnum;  folio  xanegnt^^ 

i>ove  a  Fooit  l^igh*  and  fo  are  bet-  The  common  Ki^KnuMiwiUifirip'd 

tcr  placed  am'ongft  Flowers  of  the  Leaves. 

iiroc  Growth)  where,  being  inter-       The  firfl:  of  thefe  Trees  is  very 

mixM  with  other  Flowery  ^licy  rommon  in  divers  Parts  of  Fng- 

f^qrd  ai\  a|^rceaW9  Yarict^^        '  Und,  particularly  in  Ktnt,  where 
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k  growi  in  ttolk  of  fkt  Hedges 
•|M  dtt  dry»  chalky  HiUt  immt 
CMve/end,  Mttb^^.tLc.  in  very 
fMtPlcnnr.  Butnocwithftandiog 
Tt  being  tnnt  common,  yet  it  de- 
&tfe$  t  Mace  ki  fiMll  Wiidcmde 
Qparcers,  among  other  flowering 

^  Trees,  whcre»  by  its  mealy  Leaves 
tod  Shoots,  together  with  its  large 
fitinches  of  white  Flowers  in  the 

'  Spring,  which  are  fuccccded  by  red 
Berries  in  AutHmn^  ic  afibrds  an  a- 
grecable  Variety. 

This  Tree  may  be  propagated 
cither  from  Seeds,  or  by  laying 
^own  the  tender  Bnnches.;  hut  the 
temer  Method  beiflg  tedi^  b 
lUdoin  pra6Hs\)»  e^ptdaliy  fioce 
jouog  Plants  may  be  taken  from 
Che  Woodi  or  Hedges,  xwhere  than 
are  many  of  the  old  Trees  grow* 
ingi  from  which  a  Number  maji. 
ibon  be  propagated . 

The  bcft  Time  for  laying  thefe 
Branches  is  in  Autumn,  juft  as  the 
Leaves  begin  to  fall  (the  Manner  of 
laying  them  being  the  fame  as  for 
other  hardy  Trees,  need  not  be 
repeated  i)  by  the  fucceeding  Au- 
tumn the  Layers  will  be  rooted» 
whan  you  may  take  'cm  off  from 
the  old  Plaata>  and  tianiplant  them- 
iofio  a  Nurlerv  for  two  or  three 
Years,  in  whkh  they  may  be 
train'd  up  to-  i^lar  Stems  and 
Heads,  and  may  afterwards  be 
planted  where  they  arc  to  remain. 
This  Tree  commonly  grows  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high,  but 
it  is  rarely  feen  above  fixtecn  or 
eighteen,  lo  that  it  fhould  be  plant- 
ed in  Lines  with  iuch  Trees  as  do 
not  exceed  this  Growth  ;  othervvilc 
it  will  be  hid  thereby,  and  the 
Beauty  loft. 

The  Ibjp'd  Sort  may  be  propa- 
gated by  iotrching  it  upon  the 
pain  Sort.  Thi^  IS  preierved  by 
luch  as  delight  in  miegated  PJantsb 
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btt  tlMO  is  ao  greet  Beauty  in 
but  thefe  Treei  do  ftUwi  grov^ 
near  fm  hfgc«s  xhtdt  of  the  plain 
Sort,  as  is  the  Qt&  of  .dl  odMl 

ilnyiM^Piants. 

There  is  aiib  another  Sort 
like  to  the  Common,  which  hu 
been  introduced  into  the  "Efigl^ 
Gardens  lately,  which. was  brought 
from  Virginia  i  but  as  this  Sort  has 
not  yet  flower 'd  with  as,  fo  I 
can't  lay  how  it  differs  from  ours. 
This  was  at  firft  fbmewhat  tender, 
while  young,  and  in  the  fharp 
Winter         1718,  the  Piants  oS 
thia  ICiad,  iriiidrwaoe  ohuTVi  aft 
the  opeonAk,  were  iditt'd  00m m  19< 
the  Gmnd  ^  but  the  RooCMf-moflf 
of  them  (hot  up  again  thiT  Ihctrrtiir* 
ing  Spring,  and  have  fince  eetfo* 
red  the  Cold  of  omr  Wiam  venr 
Weil. 

AMERICAN  VIBURKUMi  -w- 

Camara*  fi  v  i  .  r 

•  VIClAi  Vetch.         .    j:  r 
The  Characters  arc  ;  '  ** 
It  hath  a  pafiLimaceous  F/ovfrr, 
out  cf  tohofc  Empalvmc7?t  arifes  the 
Fointal,  which  after v?arjU  hecosnes  .% 
Pod  full  cfr^imdifli  gr  anguiar  Setds ; 

Xiie  9p§^ff  etc ;  . 

ne  hi^pt  C  M.  P«  QiBenm'  Veidi 

Tare.  ^  ' 

z.  Vicia;  fatifvii  alkm^  CM. 
White  Vetch  or  Tare. 

3.  Vicu  i  fupiaa,  latijpmo  folm 
7:on  ferrato,  Tourn,  Low  Vc^c^ 
with  a  broad  Leaf  not  Icrrated. 

4.  Vicu;  fuyina,  latijpno  f^U 
ferrate,  Tourn.  Low  Vetch,  wick 
a  broad  ferrated  Leaf. 

y.  ViciA  i  fdiquas  fufrs  hfraqug 

iinMmedm.T9mm.  fienfeieVetcl^ 
halving  Podi  both  abovo-aiid- Mow 
Growl.  • 

6*  VictAi 
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6.  VtoBif  wdliftNk  a  B.  K 
Many  Bamafd  Vctck 

There  !•  -a*  gme  yttrietT^  of 
the/e  Plantif  auBy  of  which  wtt 
preicrv'd  in  curious  Botanick  (M' 
deos }  but  as  they  have  little  Beau- 
ty in  their  Flowers,  nor  are  of 
much  Ule,  fo  it  would  to  little 
Purpoie  to  cmunaate  'em  io  this 
Place. 

The  firft  of  thofc  here  mcntion'd 
is  cultivated  m  the  Fields  in  divers 
Farts  of  JagUnd  for  the  Seed,  which 
it-die  eonimon  Food  of  Pigeons: 
The  Afefhod  of  adcifttilig  It  be- 
ing tnuch  dM  ^me  a*  Is.  praftM' 
lor  Wmi'  \  flnll  tm  xcpeie  ie  io  * 
this.  Pitoe»  hut  refo  the  Rndnr  tO 
that  Article. 

The  fecond  Mrt  is  a  Variety  of 
the  firft,  from  which  it  only  dif-*' 
fcs  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flo  wen- 
and  Seeds,  which  in  this  kind  are 
both  white  i  but  the  Flowers  of 
the  other  kind  are  purple,  and  the 
Seeds  are  black.  This  may  be  cul- 
tivated as  the  former. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  arc, 
at  prclent,  only  preferv'd  in  Bota- 
luck  Gardens  in  EnilanJ,  tho'  I  be- 
U^re  they  m^ht  be  ci^ivated  in 
i&  Fiekii»  as  the  coflMnoo  te^ 
with  good  Sttoocfib 

Thde  muft  be/  ibmn  In  tfae 
Spring,  as  PeMs,  but  (hooU  have  a 
light*  drySoil»  and  do  require  more 
Room  than  the  common  Sort,  lor 
the  Plants  are  apt  to  fpread  pretty 
far,  provided  they  like  their  Situa- 
tion. They  arc  both  annual  Plants, 
which  decay  ibon  after  their  Seeds 
arc  ript  Thele  arc  iuppos'd  to  be 
the  Bean  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 

The  fifth  Sort  was  carry  d  from 
J^ics  into  the  Wtfi-lnJits  (by  the 
I4^r^ii  wiw  are  very  fond  of  its 
Fxutt)  where  it  thnvcs  prodigi- 
oufijri  end  wheo  once  weU  fix'd  in 
the  Ground,  will  propagate  iticlf 
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▼ery  (sift:  In  (ban  after  the  Flow- 
tm  hiie,  the  Bedide  thmfti  kUf 
mder  the  Buribee  of  thr*lttcb« 

where  the  Fruit  is  perfeftoii  IwlMl 
If  not  iboght  for,  and  taken  up 
when  ripe,  will  ibon  Ihoot  out^ 
and  make  fre(h  Plants:  So  that  the 

Perfons  who  have  not  been  acquaint 
ted  with  this  Plant,  feldom  know 
how  and  when  to  look  for  their 
Pods,  by  which  Means  the  Negroes 
generally  gather  them  for  their 
own  Ufe.  This  Plant  is  alfo  an 
Inhabitant  of  the  Eafi-Imlies,  and 
in  divers  Parts  of  uifia  hath  been 
long  cultivated  i  though  there  feems 
M  he  «o  cxtimdihary  Quality  in 
Ittoreooamicpd  it.  InXi^Umlk 
is  only  fnknf4  9$-  adriofity,  anft 
muft  have  the  A^bnee  a  Hot- 
bed, othePBvift;- the  ?ndt  witt  not 
ripen.  .  . 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  wild  in 
dfrers  Parts  of  England,  under 
Hedges,  and  by  the  Sides  of  Woods^^ 
where  it  climbs  upon  whatever* 
Bufhes  are  near  itj  and  during  the' 
Time  of  flowering  (which  is  com- 
monly in  June  and  July )  it  affords 
an  agreeable  Profpeft.    This  Plant 
roav  be  cultivated  by  the  Sides  of^ 
Wiidemefs  Qitariers,  where  it  may' 
be  aUow*d  'to  ditnb  upon  fome 
low  Biilhev  witbeot  whieh 
pert  it  iddoni  thrtvet  wdli  and 
m  fuch  ihady  Sitiations  it  wffl 
flower  extremely,  and  continue  fer 
feveral  Years.   The  beft  Way  to 
propagate  it,  is  by  lowing  thO 
Seeds  cither  in  Spring  or  Autumn, 
m  the  Places  where  they  are  to  re- 
main j  tor  thele  Pianrs  commonly 
fliOOt  their  Roots  downright  into 
the  Ground,  fb  that  they  iddom 
thrive  well  if  t  rani  planted. 

VINCETOXICUM  i  vide  Afdo- 
pias. 

VINE  I  vldi  Vitis. 
ViOLAi  Violec 

The 
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The  GAir«0iiri  «ei 

U  hMth  M  felyfetalous,  ancmMitm 
Tttrmw^  fimewhst  nfemblini  tin  ftlr 
fUimMcecm  fUmir\  for  m  im  ti^ 
ftr  PetMls,  m  fime  mtMfmrtt  rtfn- 
fint  the  Standard,  the  tW9  fide  ones 
the  IVmgSf  but  the  lower  one,  which 
ends  in  a  T/ii/,  in  feme  meafure  re- 
femhles  the  Keel;  out  of  the  Pale- 
ment  arifes  the  Fointtil,  rchich  after- 
ierwards  becomes  a  Fruit,  for  the 
tneft  part  three  corner  d,  opening  into 
three  Farts,  and  full  of  mmdifb 
Seeds, 

The  Sfedes  are ; 

I.  Vio»Ai  mMrtU,  furpHrea,  fin 
re  fimpUH  tdirt,  C.  B.  P.  Oommon 
purple  Vi^t,  wkh  t  fweet-fcented 
Flower. 

%m  Viola  $  Mitrtid,  mttjor,  htrfu- 
M,  tnodora.  Mor.  Hifl.  Greater  hai- 
ry March  Vulet  without  Smell. 

J.  VioT.Aj  Martia,  tnodora,  fyU 
veftris.  C.  B.  P.   Wild  «r  Dog^ 
plet. 

4.  Viola  J  Martia,  alba,  C.J?. P. 
White  fwect-fccented  Violet. 

f.  Viola  j  Martia,  multiplici  flo- 
re,  C.  B.  P.    Double  purple  Violet. 

6.  Viola  ;  Marti.i,  fiore  mulii- 
flici  candido.  C.  B,  P.  Double  White 
Violet. 

'  7.  Viom;  Iiartta,filh  eltganttr 
varie^ato,  fiott  Mih>  March  Vitlet, 
with  a  bdnitti\il  variegated  Leaf, 
atid  a  white  Flower. 

8.  Viola  i  Martia,  fiore  rttbelh, 
March  Violet,  with  a  reddifh  c(^' 
lour'd  Flower. 

9.  Viola  j  erecfa,  fiore  CArttleo. 
t4or.  Hifl.  Upright  PUlet,  with  a 
blue  Flower. 

10.  Viola  Montana,  lutea,  gran- 
diflora.  C.  B.  P.  Mountain  Vioie$, 
With  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

II.  Viola;  tricolor,  hortenfis,  re- 
fens.  C.  B.  P.  Panfics,  Hcarts-cafc, 
or  Thrce-colour*d  Violet,  etmfnonly 
€aU%  Three  Faces  under  a  Ho^i* 
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The  firft  Sort  here  tnention'tl  h 
very  common  in  Woods  and  (hady 
Lanes  in  divers  Pans  of  MK^hmJ, 
aod  is  what  (honld  always  le 
us'd  in  Medicine;  though  the  Peo- 
ple who  fell  thcfc  Flowers  in 
the  Markers,  do  many  times  im- 
pofc  upon  the  Ignorant  the  Flow- 
ers of  the  fecond  Sort,  which  arc 
much  larger  than  thofc  of  the  tirll, 
and  fill  up  the  Meafure  better ;  but 
they  having  no  Smell,  arc  very  im- 
proper for  Ufe. 

All  the  eight  firft  Sorts  are  pret- 
ty Varieties  in  a  Garden;  where 
being  planted  Qoder  Hedges,  in 
Wiklernefles,  or  other  ihady  Places, 
they  will  tiirtve  exceedingly,  and 
win  want  no  other  Odture  than 
only  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds }  and  m  the  Spring,  when 
they  are  in  Flower,  they  caft  forth 
a  mod  agreeable  Perfume,  eQ)eef> 
ally  in  Mornings  and  Evenings,  (h 
that  it  renders  luch  Places  very  de» 
iightful  at  that  Seafbn. 

Thcfc  may  be  eafily  propagated 
by  parting  their  Roots.  The  beil 
Time  for  which,  is  at  Michaelmaf, 
that  the  Plants  mnv  take  Root  be- 
fore  Winter,  fo  that  they  may 
flower  ftrongcr  the  iu.cccding 
Spring. 

The  double  Sorts,  tnd  thofe 
without  Smell,  Toxf  be  admitted 
for  Variety:  But  the  finglc  bhie, 
white  and  reddifli  colour'd  Sort?, 
arc  thole  which  ll.ould  be  moft 
Caltivarcd ,  becaule  the(e  are  all  r- 
qually  well  fcentcd,  in  which  the 
grcatcft  Curiofity  of  thefc  F!owers 
confifls.  And  thcfc  ail  growing 
wild  ia  EnglarnL  may  be  caft'v  oh- 
tain'd  in  Quantity  from  their  Pla- 
ces of  Grav/th,  by  fuch  who  arc 
fond  of  thc/c  Flowers. 

The  nmth  Sort  is  prefer vd  fa 
ibme  curious  Gardens  tor  Variety, 
b^t  there  is  90.  Sccqt  hi  its  ^iowr 
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m  ^  tint  it  luvdly  merits  a  Piace 
in  curious  Flower  Gardens. 

The  tenth  Sort  produces  large 
yellow  Flowers*  which  continue  a 
long  time :  This  being  a  Native  of 
cold  mountainous  Places,  fhould 
have  a  fhady  cool  Situation,  and  is 
very  proper  tor  North  Borders, 
where  it  will  thrive  exceedingly, 
and  continue  flowering  mod  Part 
pt  the  Summer.  It  is  propagated 
by  parting  of  the  Roots,  in  the 
fiune  manner  as  the  former. 

The  deventh  Sort  is  admitted  in- 
to Gardens  for  the  beautiful  Co- 
lours of  its  Flowers*  of  which  there 
ace  a  great  Number  of  Varieties, 
but  they  have  no  Scent.   This  Plant 
is  annual,  but  will  require  no  other 
Culture  than  only  to  pl:»cc  a  tew 
Roots  in  fjch  Parts  of  ^hc  Garden 
where  )0u  would  have  them  giow, 
and  fuiVer  thcra  to  flicd  their  Seeds, 
which  will  come  up  and  muiiipiy 
faft  enough  j  therefore  you  muit 
obfcrve   to  reduce  them  within 
Compals,  otherwile  they  will  fpread 
over  the  whole  Garden.  This  Plant 
is  plac'd  amongft  the  Officinal  Sim- 
ples in  the  CoUege  Di/penfatory, 
VIORNA;  tifJ^  Clcmititis. 
VIRGA  AUREAj  Golden-Rod. 

The  dwTM&ers  are  ; 
The  Leaves  are  for  the  mofi  part 
^fUfcltt  and  are  plac'd  alternately  on 
the  Stalk's  i  the  Calix  (or  Flower- 
cup^  is  fquamousy  the  Flowers  are 
fmuil,  raaiatedy  and  of  a  yellosv  Co- 
lour., conjifiing  of  ma  ay  Florets,  each 
of  which  is  furnijVU  with  an  Lm- 
^ryo,  which  afterwards  becomes  a 
Seed,  haling  a  downy  Subjlance  mJ^ 
ber'mg  f  it :  Tb  whkh  Jhomd  be  mi- 
ikdt  t^at  the  Ilewers  art  ^$d$u*d 
im  M  iMf  Spike. 
*       The  ofrffifj  are; 

I.  ViRpA  AvREAi  vtflgMris,  Uii" 
fffUa.  J-  B.  The  common  «r  broad- 
kav'dGoldenrRod.  • 
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I.  Virga  AvtiAj  nmnum^filh 

»ngiifio,fubincano,fiofculis  congUStuif 
Raii  Syn.  Narrow-icav'd  Mountain 
Golden- Rod,  with  an  hoarj  Leaf 
and  conglobate  Flowers. 

3.  ViRGA  AuREA  ;  angujlifolia^ 
paniculd  fpeciosd  Canadenjts.  H.  Rt 
Par.  Ndrrow-leav'd  Canada  Gol- 
den-Rod, with  a  fpccious  Panicle. 

4.  ViRGA  A  UREA  i  CanaJenf/s,  hir^ 
fitta  paniculd  minus  fpeciofa.  Boerh, 
Jml.   Rough  Canada  Golden-Rod» 
with  a  leis  ^weious  Panicle* 

f»  VUGA  AVMEA  i  N0V€  Jb^Usi 

Mfina,  pMmetiiss  mmmnq/Mm  r». 
pxis.  Fler.Bat.  The  talkft  Nevr- 
Eng.and  Golden-Rod«  with  a  re*. 

flex'd  Panicle. 

6.  ViRGA  AuREA ;  altiffma,  fero^ 
tina,  paniculd  fpeciosd  patuld,  Rand, 
Tailcfl  Late-Howering  Golden-Rod, 
v/ith  a  ipccious  fpreading  Panicle. 

7.  Virga  Aureaj  Virginiana,  fo- 
itis  angujUorihusy  ajptrh,  paniculd 
minus  jpeciosd.  Pluk.  Phyt,  Virgi- 
nian Golden-Rod,  with  narrow 
rough  Leaves,  and  a  Icis  ipccious 
Panicle. 

8.  VisOA  Avrea;  rugojts  foliis, 
VirgimMm,  pmueuU  fartm  MmpUffi- 
md.  P/Wit.  fbyt.  Rough-Jeav'd  Vir- 
ginian Golden*Rod,  with  an  am- 
ple Panicle  of  Fiowers. 

9.  ViRGA  AvKtAi  foliis  Uvibusnm 
ferratis  paniculd  fpeciosd,  fioribus  mag- 
nis.  Flcr.  Bat.  Sinoorh-leav'd  Gol- 
den-Rod,  with  a  ipccious  Panicle, 
and  large  Flowers. 

10.  ViRGA  A  UREA  }  Mjurylandica^ 
fpicis  for  urn  racemofis,  foliis  integris 
fcabrii.  Mart,  Hijl.  Rar.  Plan:.  Gol- 
den-Rod from  Maryland,  with 
branching  Spikes  of  Flowers,  and 
whole  rough  Leaves. 

II.  Virga  Aurba  ;  OmsJen/u 
Afierifci  folio,  Ttur,  Bat.  Canada 

Goldcn-Rod,  with  a  Leaf  like  Afte- 
rifcus.  _ 

\u  VmqA  AuREAj  AmericsMA. 
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firrMtA,  Jhr'ihis  sJ  ftikrum  mUs»  Flower  Gardens,  where,  by  their 

€tngUhMiis»  Bript,  fnd,   Americaa  Succeflioo  of  Flowering,  they  af* 

Gokleii-Rod»  with  famak  Lcavct  fbfd  t  vcr^  great  Pkafiircj  fos  the 

m/A  cooK^kibtfed  fkmm  oomiiig  offieft  Km  begin  to  floirer  m 

qatfiomtfieWiqgioftfceLanrei.  wiu^  m  ficoesded  bv  o- 

13.  VnMAuBEAi  LhmmfiU^^  tBer  Soits  until  tht  latter  1^  of 
frntutds  tm^  vtrfu  diffcfia.  H,  SU  OB^htr  i  and  that  Flowers  being 
fur.  Golden-Rod,  vnok  mSea  lA-  woduc'd  for  the  moil  Part  on  long 
vcndcr-kaf>  and  the  Flowers  erowr*  ^cdoua  Spikes  or  Panicky  4t 
Wg  upon  one  Side  of  the  Stalx.  mikt  a  very  handfbme  AppeaxiKC^ 

14.  ViRGA  Aurea;  Soxeboraf'  and  are  very  ornamental  to  Flowcr- 
cen^is,  glAhrUt  canliSus  rM^entiiuj,  pots,  when  intermixed  with  Flow- 
faliis  Mttgufih  gUbris.  ¥l«r.  Bat.  ers  of  difecut  Colour^  to  placo 
Smooth  New-York  Gdden-Rod*  in  Rooms. 

with  red  Stallu»  and  oarrowt  fmootk  They  are  all  eaiily  propagated 

Leaves.  by partiM;  their  Roots  in  the  Spring, 

If.  ViMA  AutEA}  firihus  ffltt^  before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  and 

Ufs,  fimdmU  mfiAr.fittt  Mngufii§^  ftonld  be  piadted  is  cfae  Mtddle  of 

dcii>Rod,  widi  fiftukms  Fkmer^  Garden :  They  wiH  grow  m  lUnoft 

Jbinewhat  like  Grouudiie],  and  oap-  any  Soil  or  Situation,  but  will  tlmt 

jow,  fmooth  Leaves.  beft  in  \  Uffbt  freih  Earth,  and  an 

x6.  ViRGA  AuREA  ;  O^MLdti^s^  Qpen  Expomrcb  tho'  ibme  of  the 

felm  citmofis  non  ferratis,  latiorilus.  hardeft  of  them  may  be  plac*d  ufk 

H'tjl.  Oxon,    Canada  Golden- Rod,  der  Avenues  of  Trees,  wiicre  they 

with  broad  flcihy  fmooth  Leaves.  will  continue  in  Flower  a  long 

!•}  ,ViVLCK  KxjKt.K  'y  KovdL'AnglUt  time,  aixi  look  very  well.  The 
foliis  longijjimts  glabrU,  Flor,  Bdt,  firll  twelve  Sorts  arc  /bmcwhai 
New- England  Golden-Rod,  with  hardier  than  the  reft,  and  will  in- 
long,  Imooth  Leaves.  cretic  very  hH  by  Off- lets,  which 

nere  are  ftveral  other  Varieties  ibaae  of  them  lend  forth  in  very 

of  this  Plant,  wliich  are  preienr'd  scat  fkatft  mibinttcfa,   that  if 

in  {bine  curious  Bttmddt  Gardens  1  9inr  are  not  earefuiiy  dug  round 

but  thofe  here  mention'd  are  tbe  at  lead  onee  in  every  Ycir,  tbey 

moil  valuable  Sorts  which  I  have  will  i^pfcad  over  the  Borders  wbeie 

yet  ieen  in  the  Englifb  Gardens ;  they  are  planted,  and  deftrogr  lucb 

the  greatcft  Part  of  which  are  Na-  Plants  as  ftand  near  them.  The 

tivcs  of  America^  from  whence,  other  Sorts  Hiould  have  a  warmer 

it  is  very  probable,  there  may  be  Situation,  and  a  dry  Soil  :  Thcfe 

many  other  Sorts  brought,  lince  are  not  ib  apt  to  Iprcad  at  their 

thcfe  Plants  do  propagate  them-  Roots  as  the  otlicrs,  Co  that  there 

feivcs   by    (heddiug   their   Seeds,  vviil  be  no  DirHculty  of  keeping 

which  IS  likely  10  produce  new  them  within  Bounds. 

Varieties  annually  \  as  do  moft  o*  The  hrH  Sort  here  mention'd  is 

thor  Sorts  of  Punci,  ib  that  there  £>mettoies  us'd  in  Medicine.  This 

snay  be  no  End  to  their  Variety.  g^ws  wild  in  moft  fliady  Wood» 

Tiiefe  Fbnts  are  very  great  Or-  in  the  South  Parts  of  Bm^ftmdi 

mnenu  in  the  Borders  of  large  firom  whence  the  Roots  may  be 

tran^^ted 
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^  uardeo,  where  they  will  thrive, 
md  flower  very  w^. 

Thefc  are  all  pcreitoial  Plants, 
^Hiich  die  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Grouiid  every  Winter,  but  rife  a- 
gain  the  (uccccding  Spring:  Moft 
of  them  produce  their  Flowers  in 
Autumn,  and,  if  the  Seafon  proves 
favourable,  will  ripen  their  Seeds  j 
which  if  Ibwn  foon  after  ripe,  will 
come  up  the  following  Spring, 
from  whence  fome  new  Varieties 
may  be  obtain'd. 

yisctJM}  Mifleto: ;  : 

tlie  cWii^crf  are; 
'!ttf  tUmtr  cmfi/ls  if  Mif  Ziirf, 
MUB  Isfittp'J  like  a  Bafon,  mipf 

the  moft  fart  dhidid  mtofiur  Vmt^ 
mnd  bifit  wth  IVarts'y  the  Ovary, 
which  is  proJuc'd  in  the  Female 
Flcroers,  is  flac^d  in  a  remote  Fart 
of  the  Flam  (or  for  the  mofi  fart  on 
different  FUnts)  from  the  Male 
Tlovers,  and  confifts  of  four  JJjorter 
Leaves  -,  this  afterwards  becomes  a 
round  BerrVfJutl  §f  a  glutinous  Sub- 
fimme^  imUjmg    flain  Heart-Jhafd 

**^c  have^tiiit  doc  Stedet^  ot  this 
Hutt  m  Eoilani,  m.. 

VfSCVM}  Bsagt  dU4s.  C.  .F, 
Common  Mifle^'  with  white  Bcr- 
ties. 

This  Plant  is  always  produced 
firom  Seed,  and  is  not  to  be  culti- 
vated in  the  Earth,  as  moft  other 
Plants,  but  will  always  grow  upon 
Trees  i  from  whence  the  Anticnts 
accounted  it  a  Super-plant,  moft 
of  whom  thought  it  was  an  Ex- 
crcfccnce  on  the  Tree  without  the 
Seed  being  jprevioufly  lodg'd  there: 
Which  Opmkm  is  now  generally 
CoofuMd  mm  a  repeated  Number 
of  Experiments* 

The  manner  of  its  being  prq»- 
Med  is  this;  (viz,,)  The  Mifttto* 
Tkrt^t  which  feeds  ttpon  the  Ber- 
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ifesof  tUennt»  bUMntert  when 
it  It  ripe,  doth  often  airj  the 
Seeds  from  IVoe  to  Tkeej  for  the 
vifcous  Part  of  the  Berry,  which 
immedntcly  fiorounds  the  Seed, 
doth  Sometimes  faftcn  it  to  the 
outward  Part  of  the  Bird's  Beak^ 
which  to  get  difcngag'd  of,  he* 
ftrikcs  his  Beak  againft  the  Bran-* 
ches  of  a  neighbouring  Tree,  and 
thereby  leaves  the  Seed  fticking 
by  this  vifcous  Matter  to  the  Barki 
which  if  it  lights  upon  a  fmooth 
gart  of  the  Tree,  will  fallen  it  felf 
thneto^  and  the  following  Winter 
will  pitt  out  and  grow,  and  in  the 
iSune  manner  it  may  be  propagated 
by  Art)  Ibr  if  the  Berries,  wJiei| 
full  ripe,  are  rubbed  upon  the 
fmooth  Part  of  the  Bark  of  aTre^ 
they  will  adhere  cloIHy  thereto^i 
and  if  not  deflroy'd,  w^  produce 
Plants  the  following  Winter. 

The  Trees  which  this  Plant  doth 
raoft  readily  take  upon,  are,  the 
^ffle,  the  Afh,  and  fome  other 
fmooth-rind  Trees  j  but  I  have  le- 
veral  times  try'd  it  upon  the  Oak. 
Without  Succefs,  for  the  Bark  ok' 
that  Tiree  is  of  too  clofe  a  Texture 
to  admit  the  Seeds  ftriking  there- 
mj  which  is  alio  the  Rot&n  it  is 
lb  rarely  found  upon  that  Tree : 
And  notwith (landing  the  great  En- 
comiums which  have  been  given 
to  the  Mijleto  of  the  0$k,  for  its 
Medicinal  Virtues,  yet  I  can't  help 
thinking,  that  it  is.  equally  good 
from  whatever  Tree  it  be  taken, 
nor  is  it  poflible  to  find  this  Plani 
growing  in  any  Quantity  upon  rlie 
Oak  -,  io  that  thole  Perfons  who 
pretend  to  furnilh  the  Town  witJi 
it.  for  Phyficsl  Ufe,.do  but  impoic 
Qpon  the  Wodd>  for  It  is  lb  rare- 
hr  met  with*  that ,  wlienever  a 
Branch  of  an  OMk-trn  hath  any  of 
theie  Plants  growing  upon  it,  it 
is  cut  ofif,  tAd  prdcrv'd  by  the 

Curiouf 
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rious  in  their  CoIIccRrions  of  Na- 
tural Curioliticsi  and  ot  thcfc  there 
are  but  few  to  be  fccn  in  Eng- 

As  CO  whit  Ibme  Perfons  hav«r 
■ftrtcd  of  the  manner  how  it  is 
propagated,  from  Tree  to  T^  by 
the  iSgjbfs-Tftni/Siff,  who  eat  the 
Berries,  and  yoid  the  Seed  in  their 
Du^,  upon  the  Branches  of  Tree^ 
whcMby  the  Seeds  are  (hick  there- 
on, and  take  Root  into  the  Bark, 
and  produce  frcfli  Plants,  1  can  by 
no  means  agree  to  iince  if  it  were 
only  this  way  propagated,  it  would 
always  be  found  upon  the  upper 
Part  or  the  Sides  of  Tuch  Branches, 
upon  which  the  Dung  can  only  be 
fuppos'd  to  lodge  i  whereas  it  is 
often  found  upon  the  under  Side  of 
Branches,  where  it  is  almofk  im^ 
poflible  for  thele  Birds  to  caft  their 
bans:  Befides,  I  bdieve  the  Sto- 
jsachs  of  theft  Birds  are  too  pow- 
erful Digeilers  to  fuffer  any  Seeds  to 

Cls  intire  through  the  Inteflines. 
t  I  (hall  leave  this  to  iiich  who 
hxfc  Leifure  to  make  Obfcrvations 
in  fuch  Places  where  this  Plant  a- 
fcounds,  and  fliall  add  only  a  fhort 
Account  of  the  Method  us'd  to 
make  Birdlime,  which  may  not  be 
improper  to  infcrt  in  this  Place  for 
the  Satisfadlion  of  the  Curious. 

The  Italians  make  their  Birdlime 
of  the  Berries  of  MiJletOy  heated 
and  mix'd  with  Oil,  as  that  made 
of  H0Uy^rkt  and  to  make  it  bear 
the  Water,  they  add  Jkrpenihu^ 

That  which  is  commonly  uied 
with  us,  is  made  of  the  Biark  of 
Holfyi  which  they  boil  for  ten  or 
twelve  Hours :  and  when  the  green 
Goat  is  ieparated  firom  the  other, 
they  cover  it  up  for  a  Fortnight  in 
amoiftPlace,  pounded  into  a  tough 
Pafte,  that  no  Fibres  of  the  Wood 
be  lefti  then  they  wafli  it  in  a  run- 
ning Stream  tiU  no  Motes  appear. 
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and  put  it  up  to  ferment  for  four 
or  five  Days,  and  skum  it  as  ohen 
as  any  thing  arifes,  and  then  lay  it 
op  mr  U&  When  they  ufe  it, 
they  incorporate  with  it  a  third 
Part  of  that  Oil  over  the  Pire. 

The  Birdlime  that  is  brooffhc 
from  Damafcus  is  fuppos'd  tone 
made  of  Stbeftens,  their  Kernels  be- 
ing frequently  found  in  it ;  but  this 
wnl  not  endure  either  Froft  or 
Wet. 

The  Birdlime  brought  homS^m 

is  of  an  ill  Smell. 

The  Bark  of  our  Lantone  or 
M^ay  faring  Shrub,  as  it  is  (aid,  will 
make  Birdlime  as  good  as  the 
bed. 

VITEX  i  Agnus  Caftus,  w  th9 
Chafte  Tree. 

The  ChMToSers  are  \ 

It  hatk  A  Flffwer  eonjiftmg  of  em 
ttift  which  appe/trs  t^nh  bad  tw0 
Ufs,  thi  Tpre-fart  is  t$ikkfi  %  from 
whcfi  FhwiT'CHp  rifes  th»  Totntal^ 
which  afterwards  becomes  an  aim  oft*' 
fpherical  Fruity  which  is  sSvidtd  into 
pur  Cells y  in  which  art  contained  ob* 
long  Seeds  j  to  which  may  be  addtd^ 
The  Leaves  are  digitMtid  fi^a^d) 
Uki  thofe  of  Hemp. 
The  Species  are  j 

1 .  ViTEX  J  foUis  anguflloribus, 
cannabis  modo  difpofttis*  C.  ^.  P. 
The  Chafte  Tree,  with  narrow 
Leaves. 

2.  ViTExj  latiore  fifUo.  C.  B.  P. 
The  Chafte  Tree,  with  broad  fcr- 
rated  Leaves. 

3.  ViTEx ;  Jhi  jipmst  fm%  cM- 
do*  H.  &.  Pmt,  The  Chifie  TVee^ 
with  whitifli  Flowers. 

4.  ViTEx  J  ftvi  Agnm  mhm»fi' 

His  anguftijjimis.  H.  R,  Pjr.  The 
leflcr  Chafte  Tree,  with  very  nai^ 

row  Leaves. 

The  firfl:  of  thcfe  Phnts  is  pretty 
common  in  nioft  Engiijl}  Garden?, 
where  a  Variety  of  hardy  Trees  arc 

prcicnr'd  1 
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wcfervM  j  but  the  other  Sorts  afc  are  extremely  brittle,  and  very  (uIh 
kfs  common,  and  only  in  ibme  cu-  jcO:  to  Iplit  off  with  the  leaft  Vio* 
rious  Gardens  at  prcfent.    Thcfe  Icnce:)  Thefe  will  take  Root  in 
Plants  arc  all  very  hardy,  and  may  one  Year,  provided  they  arc  wa« 
be  propagated  by  planting  their  tcr'd  in  very  dry  Weather  j  and 
Cuttings  early  in  the  Spring,  be-  may  then  be  tranlplanted  our,  and 
fore   they  (hootj  they  require  a  manag'd  as  was  dircdted  for  ^hftlg 
frefh  light  Soil,  and  muft  oe  fre-  Plants  rais'd  from  Cuttings. 
Guendy  refidh*d  with  Water,  uatil  VITISs  Tie  Viae, 
toey  have  taken  Root  {  after  which  The  Cims&m  are} 
they  nouft  be  carefully  dearVS  from  Tin  Finur  confifis  Qfmany  Lesvesi  I 
Weedsj  during  the  Sttmmer  Sca*>  wbkh              m  m  tkcuUnr  €k>^\ 
iba$  and  if  the  Winter  proves  ie-  dtr^  mU  fxpand  in  Form  of  a  Rofin 
vere,  you  mud  lay  a  little  Mulch  the  Ovary,  which  li  fiutMiidm  tktt 
upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  Btt^m  ^  thi  fkmir,  tftmmrdt  it- - 
between  the  Plants,  to  prevent  the  comes  an  cval  or  rotmi  Shdig  wMd  i 
Froft   from  penetrating  to  their  h  very  full  of  JuU€^  mi  eomam.  \ 
Roots,  which  would  injure  them  many  fmall  Stones  in  tacb.  To  which 
while  they  are  youn^ :  Toward  the  JhoulJ  be  added.  That  th$  Tree  is 
Middle  ot  March,  it  the  Seafon  be  climbing,  fending  forth  Clafpers  at 
favourable,  you  Ibould  tranfplant  the  Joints,  by  which  it  faflens  it  felf 
them  either  into  the  Places  where  to  whatever  Plant  flands  near  it, 
they  are  dedgn'd  to  remain,  or  in-  and  the  Fruit  u  froductd  itt  Bm- 
ro  a  Nurfcry  for  two  or  three  ches,                   >  ' 
Years,  to  get  Strength  \  where  The  Species  arc  \ 
they  muft  be  ||run'd  up,  in  order  i.  ViTiSj  fylveflris  Lahufia,  C. 
to  form  them  into  regular  Plants  B.  P.  The  Wild  Vine^  cMmmlf 
ocbcrwife  they  are  very  fubjeA  to  ai//V,  the  Gbiet  Grape.  Tl^  Snc 
Iboot  out  their  Branches  in  a  ftrag-  of  Grape  is  pretty  weU  known  in 
gling  manner.  Et^Umii  it  has  a  Berry  of  a  mid- 
If  theSs  Plants  are  plac'd  in  a  dling  Size,  of  deep  black  CokNow 
warm  Situation,  and  have  a  kindly  covered  over  with  a  Bkx)m  like  a 
light  Soil,  they  will  grow  to  be  Plum,  which  may  be  wiped  off  i 
eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  and  pro-  the  Juice  ftains  of  a  deep  red  Co- 
duce  their  Spikes  of  Flowers  at  the  lour,  and  before  it  is  quite  dead- 
Extremity  of  every  ftrong  Shoot  in  ripe,  is  ot  an  aufterc  Tafle;  the 
Autumn  i  which  although  of  no  I3unchcs  are  pretty  large,  but  lliort, 
great  Beauty,  yet  coming  late  in  having  commonly  two  Side-Bun- 
the  Year,  and  having  an  odd  Ap-  ches  or  Shoulders,  on  the  upper 
pcarance,  together  with  the  Varie-  part  of  the  Bunch ;  the  Leaves  of 
ty  of  their  Leaves,  renders  them  this  Vine  arc  jagged,  and  change 
worthy  of  a  Place  in  ftnall  WiUler-  to  a  deep  red  Colour  before  they 
nefs  Quarters  amoneft  other  Shrubf  M  off, 

of  the  fiime  Growth.  i.  Vctis$  frde§x,  CdttmUa.  H. 

They  may  alio  be  propagated  by  R.  Ttir,  Thu  is  called  in  England 

laying  down  their  Branches  in  the  the  July  Grape,  but  in  Frattce,  if*- 

Spring  of  the  Year  (in  doing  of  rillon  and  Vign§  ib^vf.  This  if 

which,  you  muft  be  very  careful  the  earlieft  Grape  at  prefitit  known 

not  to  break  them»  tor  their  Shoots  in  S^Unuk  tor  which  it  is  chicflv- 

prefir?ca» 
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prcfcrved,  for  it  is  not  much 
cftecm'd  for  its  Goodncfs :  The 
Skin  is  thick,  the  Juice  but  verjr 
kidifkrent,  and  the  Berries  do  com- 
mnlr  grow  ?erj  thm  upon  the 
Wnoehtt,  Tbefe  are  of  «  middle 
Sbe^  tnd  of  •  dtrl^  muddy,  red 
Poloiir. 

9.  ViTis  j  CmnthUca,  five  Jfj^ 
fha.  J,  B.  The  Corinth  Gr^ 
vtdgMrlj/  Med,  the  Currant  Grape : 
Is  an  early  Ripener,  the  Berry  is 
(rnall  and  flender,  the  Juice  very 
{wcct,  and  hath  very  little  Stone. 
Of  this  Kind  there  are  two  or 
three  different  Colours,  as  Red, 
BUckt  and  Tawtuy.  This  is  the 
Sort  which  is  brought  from  the 
lilands  near  the  Morea,  by  the 
Name  of  Currants,  and  ibid  hf 
the  Gfoceri  of  imdm,  to  put  into 
j^iddings,  &c 

4»  Vim  I  IsMMtitfiUis.  Ctmttt. 
The  Par(lc7*kav'd  Grape,  vul^o. 
This  Sort  was  originally  brought 
lirom  CanoiU,  where  it  grows  wild 
in  the  Woods;  and  is  preferv'd  in 
the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  for 
the  Variety  of  its  fine  jagged  Leaves. 
This  is  a  pretty  large  white  Grape, 
and  has  a  fweet  Juice,  but  not  ve- 
ry vinous ;  the  Berries  are  very  apt 
to  grow  thin  upon  the  Bunches, 
unlefs  the  Vine  is  pruned  (hort,  and 
kft  but  thin  with  Wood. 

f,  Vms;  fahhiffiati.  C*  P*  S. 
The  MorilkmTaconne,  sr  Munier. 
L  «.  The  Milter's  Grape;  this  is 
calkd  the  Bwgundy  in  B^Umd, 
Tbe  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  very 
much  powdered  with  White,  cfpc- 
daliy  in  the  ^rin|^  when  they  nrfl 
come  oat,  from  whence  it  had.  the 
Kame  of  Miller*s  Grape.  It  pro- 
duces roiddle-fiz'd  black  Grapes, 
which  grow  clofe  upon  the  Bun- 
ches, and  are  generally  fhort  and 
thick.  This  is  an  excellent  ficarcr* 
and  a  hardy  Sort. 
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6.  ViTiSi  frAcox  ColumtlU,  acU 
nis  dtdcihus,nigricantibHs.  The  black 
Morillon*  This  is  called  in  Bw- 
S^mift  Hmm,  and  atOrbeiaf,  ^ 
vmm.  It  is  a  Yerjr  fweet  Gnpc^ 
of  a  middle  Sizi^  femewliat  oval 
and  of  a  fine  Uack  Goloori  tbe 
Bunches  arc  fbroewhtat  kM^er  than 
thole  of  the  former.  Tlua  nakea 
▼cry  good  Wine. 

7.  ViTis ;  mvA  ftrmmfUy  arms 
Midist  dulcibus^  dbirimins.  Toum. 
The  Chaflclas  blmc,  Bar-fur-Aubc, 
White  Chaflclas,  or  Roya]  Muici- 
dine.  This  is  a  large  white  Grape, 
and  grows  clofe  upon  the  Bunches, 
which  arc  alio  very  large,  and  have 
commonly  two  fmall  Side-Bunches 
or  Shoulders,  produced  from  the 
upper  Part  of  die  Bunch  j  the  Ber- 
ncL  when  full  ripe»  if  well  cz- 
pord  to  the  Snn*  eliange  to  a  pak 
amber  Cokmr,  the  fnioe  Is  very 
rich,  and  the  Fruit  11  oonmeolj 
ripe  early  in  Sif^mhr. 

8.  ViTis;  trvM  terampls^  Mmb 
dulctius,  nigrkantiltu.  Tuam*  The 
Chaflclas  Noh,  I.  e.  The  Black 
Chaflclas.  This  is  very  often  called 
the  Black  MufcaMne,  The  Berries 
of  this  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the 
former,  the  Bunches  arc  common- 
ly larger,  and  arc  fbmewhat  later 
ripe;  the  Juice  is  very  rich.  If 
well  expoied,  they  bear  well,  and 
aie  ripe  toward  the  End  of  Sef- 

p*  Vmti  tnm  fmmmfU^  maids 
dmdkm  mhadhts.  nina.  The 
Red  Chaflebs.  This  b  ^  criM 
the  Bid  Mim/gMdm.  TheBcnieaef 
this  Sort  are  a  litde  larger  tfaM 
thofe  of  the  Ibrmcr.  and  grow 
much  thinner  upon  tbe  Bunches, 
are  of  a  faint  red  Cobur.  and  the 
Juice  is  verv  fwect,  but  later  ripe, 
upon  which  account  it  is  not  6 
valuable  in  Entlstid. 

10.  VlTUi 
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to.  VITIS^  uvA  perampla,  acMs 
evAtis,  albidis.  Tourn.  The  Bur- 
dclais,  vtdgarly  called  Burlake.  The 
Berries  of  this  Kind  arc  very  large, 
df  aii  orad  Shape,  and  grow  pretty 
dole  on  the  ounches,  whidi  are 
Ibmedmef  ot  a  prodtetous  Size. 
I  have  feen  a  Banch  of  tncic  Grapes 
whicli  has  weighed  five  Pounds. 
Bat  they  never  ripen  in  this 
Country,  fo  that  they  arc  fit  for 
nothing,  except  Verjite§,  or  to  make 
Xinrts. 

II.  ViTis  J  acinh  albis,  dulclf- 
fmh  i  Vit'is  AfUnA,  C.  B.  P.  G/iridel. 
The  Mufcat,  or  White  Frontiniac. 
The  Berries  of  this  Kind  are  large, 
and  grow  extremely  clofc  upon  the 
Buncacs,  which  are  very  long,  and 
Bave  commonly  two  Sfaoalders  to 
them:  The  Frutt»  when  ripe^  hat 
t  ridi,  mnsky  Flavour  $  but  it  U 
commonly  very  late  in  the  Autumn 
before  they  ripen,  and  the  Berries 
being  fo  very  clofi:  upon  the 
Bunches,  do  detain  the  Moidure  in 
their  Middles,  fb  that  they  com- 
monly perilh :  To  prevent  which, 
ibme  very  curious  Perfons  look 
over  their  Vines,  foon  aFccr  the 
Grapes  arc  formed,  and  with  a  Pair 
of  Sciflers  cut  out  all  the  fmall  ones, 
ib  as  to  leave  the  others  at  a  mode^ 
rate  Diftance,  whereby  the  Sttn  and 
jlir  is  eafily  admitted,  which  dif^ 
fiwrtes  the  Moifture,  and  prevents 
their  feri(hutg.  This  Sort  is  a 
great  Bearer.  / 

11.  ViTis  y  Mcinis  rubris,  ntgrl- 
cantibusy  duUiJMs,  GarideL  The 
Mufcat  Rouge,  or  Red  Frontiniac. 
The  Berries  ot  this  Kind  are  o  F  the 
Siz.c  of  the  former,  but  grow  nuich 
thinner  on  the  Bunches ;  it  is  higher 
flavour'd,  and  when  thorough  ripe, 
is  the  richeft  Grape  yet  known. 
But  this  mud  have  a  very  dry  Soil, 
and  a  South-Eaft  Afbe£t,  otherwiie 
it  fiildom  ripens  wdl  inSnglmid. 

Vol.  II. 
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X  5.  ViTis  i  acinis  nigrieantibuf^ 
dulcijjtmis.  The  Bhck  Frontiniac. 
The  Berries  of  this  Kind  are  lels 
than  the  two  former,  but  are  not 
lb  high  flaFourM  i  their-  Juice  ie 
fweet,  and  thev  aiSe  earlier  ripe.. 
This  is  a  good  Bearer,  but  the 
Grapes  upon  the  fame  Bunch  do 
fekiom  ripen  4it  the  fame  Time,  Co 
that  they  can't  be  gathered  in  full 
Bunches,  but  muft  be  pick'd  o& 
fingly  as  they  ripen. 

14.  ViTiSi  Damdfcena.  H.R.Par. 
The  Damask  Grape.  The  Berries 
of  this  Kind  arc  very  large,  black, 
and  of  an  oval  Form  j  the  Bunches 
are  very  large,  and  the  Vine  pro- 
duces vigorous  Shoots*  This  ripens 

If.  VxTis  i  prdcex,  tidm  nhmdf^ 
Mido,  Ma,  The  White  Sweets 
water.  The  Berries  of  this  Rind 
are  laige  and  white,  the  Slcins  are 
very  thin,  and  the  Juice  is  fweet  1 
this  is  very  early  ripe,  but  the  Ber^ 
rics  arc  apt  to  be  thin  upon  tiic 
Bunches }  for  it  is  one  of  the  ten- 
dereft  Sorts,  when  in  Flower,  that 
I  have  yet  feen  i  fo  that  if  there 
happens  bad  Weather  at  that  Seaibn, 
they  arc  very  ^ubje<^^  to  blight,  and 
being  fb  uncertain  in  b«anng,  has 
rendered  it  Icis  cHeem'd  than  it  wis 
formerly* 

i6«  ViTis  ,*  precox,  iKino  nigro, 
dnUi  <^  r&hmd9.  The  Black  Sweet- 
water. This  is  a  lefs  Grap-^  than 
the  former,  it  is  of  a  fine  black  Co^ 
lour,  and  grows  pretty  cloie  npoa 
the  Bunches  ;  its  Juice  is  fweet« 
and  it  is  early  ripe. 

17.  ViTis  j  alba,  didc'is.  J.  B. 
The  white  Mufcadinc.  The  ber- 
ries of  this  Kind  are  large,  of  a 
white  Colour,  and  the  Juice  is  very 
fweet  i  the  Bunches  arc  long,  and 
it  is  early  ripe. 

CMr.  Stifk,  Ftdd.  Et^.  Tfa«Ratfia 
I  i  0rape« 
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Grape.  This  a  hrgc  ovil  Grape 
of  a  bbckiih  Colour,  when  ripe* 
tlie  Bunches  arc  very  large,  and 
make  a  tine  Appearance,  but  never 
ripen  well  in  EngLmJ.  I  have 
known  forac  Pcrlbns  who  had  a 
great  Quantity  of  this  Sort  of 
Grape,  which  they  commonly  cut 
in  the  Middle  ot'  October^  with 
-pretty  long  Stalks  to  the  Bunches, 
and  hung  them  on  Scrings,  in  Rows, 
io  their  Kitcbeo,  at  fucBa  Diftance 
as  DOC  to  touch  each  others  and 
about  Cbti/lmast  thefi  Grapes  will 
be  ripen'd  by  the  Wannth  of 
the  Room,  aa  to  eat  eztreamljr 
tvell. 

19.  ViTis  j  acino  fubrOy  durtoriy 
frppr$  iulci,  Guridel,  The  Greek 
Grape.  This  is  a  middle- liz'd  Grape 
of  a  deep  red  Colour,  the  Skin  is 
very  tough,  and  the  Stones  are 
fmalij  this  is  by  many  People  call'd 
the  Brick  Grape.  In  a  kindly  Sc»- 
fon,  when  thcfc  Grapes  ripen  well, 
they  make  excellent  Wine}  but  it 
tnuil  have  a  good  Wall,  othcrwiie 
it  will  not  ripen  m  ^glmuL 

ao.  Vms  s  ftrguUma^  #v#  ftr^ 
Wm^Uy  Man»  gbhngOt  duro,  majori 
C^>  fuMruU.  GaridtL  The  Pearl 
Grnpe,  called  in  Provence^  Pco- 
cJoulau,  or  Rin  de  Ponfo.  This  is 
a  large,  oblong  Grape,  of  a  grccnifh 
white  Colour,  the  Juice  has  a 
Mixture  of  Swecc  and  Sour,  and  it 
is  late  ripe. 

II.  ViTis;  uvn  perampla^  acihij 
fjigricantiSus,  majoriSus.  The  St.  Pe- 
ter's Grape,  or  Helper ian.  The  Bcr- 
Ties  of  this  Sort  are  very  large, 
round,  and  of  a  deep  bkck  Gobur 
when  ripe  $  the  Bunches  are  very 
lugjc^  and  have  two  Shouklers  to 
thera  i  the  Juice  is  very  rich,  and 
a  little  ting'd  with  Red  j  the  Leaves 
of  this  Sort  are  remarkably  jagged, 
ib  as  to  be  known  when  there  1$ 
no  Fruit  upon  the  Yinesi  it  ia  iaip 
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ripe.   I  believe  this  is  the  (aint 
Sort  which  the  French  call 
Noir  d'  Ef^MpUg  U  e.  G^(ff^  Blicfc 

SpaniJI). 

21.  La  Malvofet  i.  e.  the  Malrrf 
fey  GrApe;  is  a  middle- riz.'d  Fruit, 
of  a  muddy  red  Colour,  its  Juice  is 
very  rich  and  foft,  the  Bunches  are 
large,  and  it  is  a  great  Bearer  j  this 
ripens  toward  the  latter  end  of 
Septemhr, 

a).  MiUvtis  Mufquee,  i.  c  the 
Maunfy  MufatSne.  This  is  a  miA- 
dk-fi^'d  Grape,  rather  loi^  thaa 
tound,  of  a  rich,  musky  FUvem 
when  ripe.  This  is  one  of  the 
Sorts  of  Grapes  froin  which  tte 
Madera  Wine  is  made.  It  ripcni. 
late  in  England, 

14.  The  Red  Hamburgh  Graft, 
The  Berries  of  this  Kind  are  large, 
and  of  a  reddifti  Colour,  covered 
with  a  FlcWi  the  Bunches  are  large, 
and  it  is  a  good  Bearer.  This  ripens 
toward  the  End  of  September,  and 
if  a  fine  Grape.  It  was  brought 
hito  England  by  filr.  Hammer  of 
tberhkh^  who  hath  fupply'd  inaoy 
curious  Perfbns  with  it. 

If.  The  HUuk  HMmhtrib,  m 
Wnrner  Grspi,  This  has  a  middlfr 
Hz'd  Berry,  rather  long  thamoonft 
of  a  fine  black  Colour,  when  ripe> 
the  Juice  is  very  rich,  ibmewhat 
inclining  to  a  musky  Flavour.  This 
ripens  about  the  Middle  of  Septent' 
ber.  It  was  brought  into  En^^land 
by  Mr.  Harder,  wiih  the  forr.icr. 

26.  Raifin  Swijfe,  i.  c.  the  Swir* 
zerland  Grape.  This  is  prcferved 
only  as  a  Curiofitys  the  Fruit  of 
this  Rind  are  ftrip'd  with  White 
and  Black,  and  ficnetimct  divided 
Into  Quarters  of  diofe  Cokntx^  and 
many  tmieshalf  the  Bunch  Is  whiter 
and  the  other  half  Uack.  and  Iboie 
inuirc  Buoches  are  white,  and  othos 
black»  ib  that  it  appears  as  if  tvsD 
JUndi  had  bocn^anod  on  the  fame 

KooCi 
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Root.    The  Fruit  is  good  for  little,  make  Choice  of  fuch  Shoofs  as 

but  Shew,  therefore  one  Plant  of  arc  ftrong  and  well  ripened  of  the 

this  Kind  is  enough  in  a  Garden.  lad  Year's  Growth  j  thefe  fhould  be 

Befidethofc  here  mention'd,  there  cut  from  the  old  Vhie,  juH:  below 
are  a  great  Variety  of  other  Sorts,  the  Place  where  they  were  pro- 
Ij^bich  arc  the  Produce  of  warmer  duced,  taking  a  Knot  of  the  Two- 
Countries,  &mc  .df  whkh  have  yfcars  Wood,  which  (hould  be  pruned 
teen  introdiiced  lately  into  IngUndi  nnooth ;  then  you  (hould  cut  off 
hot  as  It  \t  uncertain  at  prefent,  the  upper  Part  of  the  Shoot,  fo  as 
llow  thele  will  ripeii  In  this  Oi-  to  leave  the  Oitting  about  fixtcen 
mate,  I  thoueht  it  proper  to  omit  Inches  long :  Now»  in  making  the 
mentioning  tnem  In  this  Place  I  be-  Cuttings  after  this  manner,  there 
iides,  it  is  very  probable,  that  many  can  be  but  one  taken  from  each 
of  them  may  prove  the  fame  we  Shoot;  whereas  moft  Per^ns  cut 
already  have,  under  different  Names  j  them  into  Lengths  of  about  a  Foot, 
for  as  thefe  Fruits  are  brought  from  and  plant  them  alJ,  which  is  very 
different  Countries,  fb  they  feldom  wrong ;  for  the  upper  Part  of  the 
come  with  the  fame  Names  i  and  Shoots  are  never  fb  well  ripen'd  as 
It  is  this  hafty  Temper  to  incrcafe  the  lower  Part  which  v^as produced 
the  Number  of  Sorts,  which  has  early  in  the  Spring,-  fb  that  if  they 
confounded  the  prefcnt  Catalogues  do  take  Root,  they  never  make  16 
of  Fruits.  good  Plants,  for  the  Wood  of  thofq 

All  the  Sorts  of  Vines  arc  propa-  Cuttings  being  fpudfj-y  and  fofc, 

rl  either  from  Layers  or  Cuttings,  admits  the  Moiflure  too  freely' 
former  of  which  Is  greatly  whereby  the  Plants  wi]I  be  luxu- 
|Uidis*d  in  England,  but  the  latter  riant  in  Growth,  but  never  fo  uit- 
is  what  t  would  recommend,  as  ftil  as  (uch  whole  Wood  is  cloflr 
being  much  preferable  to  the  other,  and  more  compsd; 
For  the  Roots  of  Vmes  do  not  grow      When  the  Cuttings  are  thus  prc- 
ftrong  and  n^oody,  as  in  moil:  Sorts  pared,  they  Oiould  be  placol  with 
of  Trees,  but  are  long,  {lender,  and  their  lower  Part  irito  the  Ground 
pliant;  fothat  when  they  arc  taken  in  a  dry  Place,  laying  fi>me  Litter 
6ut  of  the  Ground,  they  feldom  about  their  upper  Parts,  to  prevent 
Arikc  out  again,  but  flirivcl  and  dry,  them  from  drying;  in  this  Situa-. 
ib  that  they  rather  retard  than  help  tion  they  may  remain  until  the  Bo* 
the  Plants  in  their  Growth,  by  pre-  ginning  of  u^pril,   ('which  is  the 
venting  thenew  Fibres  from  pufl.ing  befl:  Time  for  planting  them)  when 
outi  ror  which  reafon  I  hud  rarhcr  you  fliould  take  them  our,  and  wafti 
plant  a  good  Cutting  than  a  rooted  them  horn  the  Filth  they  have  con- 
Plant,  provided  it  be  well  cHofen,  tradtedj  and  if  you  find  them  very 
and  there  is  Icfs  Danger  of  its  not  dry,  you  ihould  let  them  ftand  with 
growing.  their  lower  Parts  in  Water,  fix  or 
Bat  as  there  are  lew  Perlbns  who  eight  Hours,  which  will  diflcnd 
make  Choice  of  proper  Cuttings,  their  Veflels,  and  diCpoCt  them  for 
at  leaft  that  do  form  their  Cut-  takuig  RoOt.  Then  &t  about  pre- 
ting^  rightly,  in  SngUnJ,  fo  it  will  paring  the  Ground  where  the  Plants 
he  proper  to  give  Dircaions  for  arc  defigned  to  remain,  (whether 
this  Work  in  the  firft  Place,  before  againft  Walls  or  for  Standards)  for 
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But  15  I  intend  hereafter  to  treat  in 
particular  about  the  Planting  and 
Management  or  Vineyards^  fo  in  this 
Place  1  fhail  confine  myfclf  only  to 
Ibch  at  are  planted  either  agaioft 
Vails  or  Pales,  for  eating. 

In  preparing  tlie  Grouiid,  yon 
Umld  coufider  the  Namre  of  the 
Sml,  wiuch,  if  ftroog  and  tndinaUc 
to  Wet^  is  by  no  means  proper  lor 
Grapes  §  but  where  it  thus  happens, 
you  (hould  open  a  Trench  againft 
the  Wall,  which  ftiouM  be  fiil'd 
■with  Lime  Rubbifli,  the  better  to 
drain  off  the  Moifture,  then  raifc 
the  Border  with  frcfh,  light  Earth, 
about  a  Foot  thick,  fo  that  it  may 
be  at  leaft  a  Foot  above  the  Level  of 
the  Ground  i  then  you  flioulci  open 
the  Holes  about  fix  Feet  Diftancc 
firom  each  other,  j>utting  one  good 
ftrong  Cutting  into  each  Hole^ 
which  fliould  be  laid  a  little  flop! ng, 
that  their  Tops  may  incline  to  t& 
Wdl;  but  muft  be  put  in  lb  deep, 
that  the  uppermoft  Eye  may  be 
kird  with  the Surfaceof  cheGrouod : 
for  when  there  are  two  or  three 
Eyes  left  above  Ground,  as  is  the 
common  Method  ulcd  by  the  Znglijh 
Gardeners,  they  do  ali  attempt  ro 
fhoor,  fo  that  the  Strength  of  the 
Cuttings  is  divided  to  nourifh  fo 
many  S boors,  whereas  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  ail  employ 'd  on  one  finglc 
Shoot,  which  conlequent^  will  be 
much  ftronger  j  belidcs,  the  Sun  and 
Air  is  apt  to  dry  that  Part  of  the 
Shoots  which  remains  above  Grounds 
and  ib  often  prevents  their  Buds 
from  (hooting. 

Then,  having  placed  the  Cutting 
into  the  Hole,  you  (houid  fill  up  the 
Hole  gently,  prelTing  down  the 
Earth  with  your  Foot,  and  raife  a 
little  Hill  juft  upon  the  Top  of  the 
Cutting,  to  cover  the  upper  Eye 
quite  over,  which  will  prevent  it 
trom  drying    This  being  donab 
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there  is  nothing  more  ncccfTary, 
than  to   keep  the  Ground  clear 
from  Weeds,  until  the  Cuttings  be- 
gin to  ihoot,  at  which  time  yoi 
fliould  look  om  diem  cvchdlf,fi 
mb  off  anj  dangling  ShoaiSv'  if 
iiich  are  piodiiCQ£  m  ftftcathe 
main  Shoot  to  tltf  Wafl;  wliich 
(hould  be  conftao^  fafteaed  wf,  as 
ic  is  extended  in  Length,  to  prcf  eat 
its  breaking  or  hanging  down. 
You  rouft  continue  alfo,  during  the 
Summer  Seafbn,  con/lantly  rubbing 
off  all  lateral  Shoots  which  arc  pro- 
duced, leaving  only  the  firft  maia 
Shoot  ;   and  he  furc  to  Jccep  the 
Ground  conftantly  clear  from  ^ccds,  j 
which,   if  faffcT'd  to  grow,  will  , 
exhauft  the  Goodnefs  ok  the  Soib 
and  flarve  the  Cuttings. 

TheM»irjf(iMfftd)owing,if^ 
Cutdnga   have  prodnocd  fiat%  \ 
Shoots,  jott  flioiiid  nraae  thoa 
down  CO  two  Eja^  (fihich,  tbo^ 
bf  finne  People  mty  be  tboujk 
too  fhort,  yet  I  am  ttdsfied,  £1001  | 
feveral  Experiments,  to  be  the  beft 
Method):  The  Reafon  tor  adviling 
the  pruning  the  Vines  at  this  Scaiba, 
rather  than  deferring  it  till  Spring, 
is,  bccauie  the  tender  Parts  of  liioic 
young  Shoots,  if  left  on,arcfubjeft 
to  decay  m  Winter,  and  imbibe 
lome  noxious  Matter  from  the  Air,  • 
which  great  ly  weakens  their  Root« 
lb  that  if  they  arc  cut  off  early  jo 
Antumn,  the  Wounds  will  Md  ; 
01^  beibre  the  M  Wfftlier,  fl^  | 
thereby  the  Roou  wili  begcadf  \ 
firengthened.  » 

In  the  Spring,  alter  the  (!oU  Wi- 
ther is  pa  ft,  you  muft  gently  digo? 
the  Borders,  to  loofisn  the  Evtki 
but  you  muft  be  very  cart^  ia 
the  doing  of  this,  not  to  injure  tiic 
Roots  ot  your  Vines ;  you  Ihodd 
alio  raile  the  Earth  up  ro  the  Stccu 
of  the  Plants,  ib  as  to  cover  tb^ 
old  Wood,  but  not  ib  deep  as  to 
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cover  either  of  the  Eyes  of  the  la(l 
Year's  Wood.  After  this  they  wili 
require  no  farther  Care  until  they 
begio  to  {boot,  when  you  fhouid 
look  over  them  cirefully,  to  ruboiF 
alliradt»  dangling  Shoots^  leaving 
aomore  than  thetwoShoots,  which 
aie  produced  from  the  two  £yes 
of  the  lafl:  Year's  Wood,  which 
ihould  be  feften'd  to  the  Wallj  and 
fo  from  thi%  until  the  Vines  have 
done  fhoottng,  you  (liould  look 
them  over,  once  in  three  Weeks, 
to  rub  off  all  lateral  Shoots  as  they 
are  produced,  and  to  taften  the  two 
main  Shoots  to  the  Wallj  as  the/ 
arc  extended  in  Length,  which 
mud  not  he  fhortcned  before  the 
Middle  of  ytilyy  when  it  will  be 
proper  to  nip  off  their  Tops,  which 
wiM  ftrengthen  the  lower  Eyes. 
And  doring  the  Summer  Seafbn, 
yoamaft  oonftantiy  keep  the  Ground 
dear  from  Weeds,  nor  Ihoatd  you 
permit  any  Sort  of  Plants  to  erow 
near  the  Vinej,  which  would  not 
only  rob  them  of  Nourifliment,  hat 
ihade  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Shoots, 
and  thereby  prevent  their  ripening  i 
which  will  not  only  caule  their 
Wood  to  be  fpun^^y  and  luxuriant, 
but  render  it  lefs  f  ruitful. 

At  Michaelmas  you  fliould  prune 
thefe  again,  leaving  three  Buds  to 
each  of  the  Shoots,  provided  ihey 
arc  flrong,  otherwife  it  is  better  to 
ihortcn  them  down  to  two  Eyes, 
(for  it  is  very  wrong  Pra£Hce  to 
leave  much  Wood  upon  young 
j^nety  or  to  lay  their  Shoots  m  too 
long*  which  greatly  weakens  the 
JUom)  then  you  ihouki  faften  them 
to>  the  Wall,  drawing  each  of  them 
cut  horizontally  irom  the  Stem; 
and  in  the  Spring,  dig  the  Borders 
as  before. 

I'he  third  Seafbn  you  mud  go 
nvcr  the  Vines  again,  lb  ioon  as  they 
beg^  to  ihooc,  iu6»bing  q&'  all 
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Danglers,  as  before,  and  training  in 
the  leading  Shoors,  (  which  this  Sea- 
fqn  may  be  fup poled  to  be  two 
from  each  Shoot  of  the  laft  Year's 
Wood  i  but  if  they  attempt  to  pro- 
duce two  Shoots  horn  one  Eye, 
the  weakeft  of  them  muft  be  rubbed 
off,  for  there  Aiould  never  be  more 
than  one  allowed  to  come  out  of 
at  Eye).  If  any  of  chem  produce 
Fruit,  as  many  times  they  will  the 
third  Year,  yott  Aiould  not  flop 
them,  (fo  loon  as  is  genrrally  prac- 
tifcd  upon  the  beiring  Shoors  of  old 
Vines)  but  permit  them  to  lliooC 
forward  till  Midfummer,  at  which 
time  you  may  pinch  otf  the  Tops 
of  the  Shoots,  for  if  this  were  done 
too  foon,  it  would  fpoil  the  Buds 
tor  the  next  Year's  Wood,  whicn 
in  young  Vims  myiHt  be  carefully 
prelerved,  becaufe  there  are  no 
Shoots  laid  in  on  purpoieibr  Wood* 
as  is  commonly  pra^s'd  on  old 
Vines, 

During  this  Summer  you  muft 

conftantly  go  over  your  Vints^  and 
dii'place  all  weak,  lateral  Shoots  as 
they  arc  produced,  and  carefully 
keep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds, 
(as  was  before  dire<i^ed)  that  the 
Shoors  may  ripen  well,  which  is  a 
material  thing  to  be  obferved  in 
moft  Sorts  of  Fruit-Trees,  but  efpe- 
cialiy  in  Vines  y  which  fcidom  pro- 
duce any  Fruit  from  immature 
Branches.  Theie  thbgs  being  duly 
obferred,  are  all  that  is  nccemry  in 
the  Management  of  young  Vmts* 
I  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  lay  dowa 
Rules  for  the  Government  of  grown 
VineSi  which  I  ihaU  do  as  briefly  as 
poifible.  And, 

Firft,  Vines  do  rarely  produce 
any  Bcaring-Shoois  from  Wood  that 
is  more  than  one  Year  old;  there- 
fore great  Care  Hiould  be  taken  to 
have  I'ach  Wood  in  every  Part  of 
(he  Trees i  for  the  Fruit  arc  always 
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produced  upon  Shoots,  which  come 
out  from  the  Buds  of  the  M  Year's 
Wood»  ib  that  is  always  upon  the 
iame  Year's  Shoots.  The  Method 
commonly  praftis'd  by  the  Gar- 
deners in  EnglanJy  is,  to  Ihorrcn 
the  Branches  of  the  former  Years 
Growth,  down  to  three  or  tour 
Eyes,  at  the  Time  of  pruning i  tho' 
there  are  Ibme  Perfbns  wlio  Jcivc 
thelc  Shoots  four  or  five  Eyes  long, 
and  affirm,  that  by  this  PraAice  they 
obtain  a  greater  Quantity  of  Fruit: 
But  this  is  very  wrong,  fince  it  is 
tmpo0ible  that  one  Root  can  noa- 
riib  forty  or  fifty  Bunches  of  Grapes, 
fo  well  as  it  can  ten  or  twelve; 
fo  that  what  is  gotten  in  Number 
is  loft  in  their  Magnitude  i  befides, 
the  greater  Quantity  of  Fruit  there 
is  left  on  Vines,  the  later  they 
arc  ripen'd,  and  their  Juice  is  not 
ib  rich.  And  this  is  well  known 
in  the  Wine  Countries,  where  there 
are  Laws  cnadtcd,  to  dirc£t  tlic 
■Quantity  of  Shoots,  and  the  Num- 
ber of  Eyes  that  thofe  are  to  have 
upon  cacn  i^oot,  left  by  over-bear- 
ing them,  they  not  only  exhauft 
and  weaken  the  Roots,  but  thereby 
render  the  Juice  weak»  and  lb  do* 
firoy  the  Reputation  of  their  tFm, 

Whaefyn,  the  beft  Method  is, 
to  leave  their  Bearine;-Shoots  about 
four  £ye8  in  Length  (becaufe  the 
lowcrmoft  never  produce)  and  three 
Buds  are  fufHcient,  for  each  ot  the/e 
will  produce  two  or  three  Bunches  j 
ib  that  from  each  of  thoic  Shoors 
there  may  be  expeftcd  fix  or  eight 
Bunches,  which  is  a  fufficient  Quan- 
tity. Thefc  Shoors  muft  be  laid  in 
about  eighteen  Inches  alimder,  for 
if  they  are  clofcr,  when  the  Side- 
'  .  Shoots  are  produced,  there  will  not 
1)e  Room  enough  to  train  them  in 
againft  the  Wall*  which  ihould  al- 
'ways  be  obierved  i  and  as  their 
Leaves  are  very  larger  ib  the  Branches 
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ilM>uId  be  left  at  a  proportioinUe 

Diftince,  that  they  may  notcnmd 
or  ftiade  each  other. 

In  Pruning,  you  (hould  always 
obfervc  to  make  the  Cut  juft  above 
an  Eye.  iioping  it  backward  from 
it,  that  if  it  Ihould  bleed,  the  Sap 
might  not   flow  upon  the  Bud  : 
And  where  there  is  an  Opportunity 
ot  cutting  down  Ibme  young  Shoots 
to  two  Eyes,  in  order  to  produce 
vigorous  Shoots  for  the  next  Year's 
Bearing,  it  ihould  always  be  done  i 
becauie  in  ilopping  of  thoic  Shoots 
which  have  Fruit  upon  them  io  Ms^t 
it  often  fpoils  the  £yes  for  Beariog) 
and  this  reierving  of  new  Wood» 
is  what  the  yignerons  abroad  <io 
always  prad^ife  m  their  Vineyardt* 
The  beft  Sealbn  for  pruning  ot  Vmes 
is  the  End  oF  September,  or  the  Be- 
ginning ot  Ocioier,  ioT  theReafiMS 
betore  laid  down. 

The  latter  End  of  April,  or  the 
Beginning  of  May,  when  the  Vines 
begin  to  ftioot,  you  muft  carefully 
look  them  over,  rubbing  off  all 
fraall  Buds  which  may  come  from 
the  old  Wood,  which  do  only  pro- 
duce weak  dangling  Branches  ^  as 
alio  when  two  Shoots  are  produced 
from  the  fame  Bud*  the  weakeftof 
them  ihould  be  dii}>IacBd,  which  wiU 
caufe  the  others  to  be  the  ftroogjeri 
and  the  fooner  tlus  is  don^  dw 
better  it  is  for  the  VSuiu 

In  the  Middle  of  Hdto^,  you  muft 
go  over  them  again,  rubbing  off 
all  the  dangling  Shoots  as  before, 
and  at  the  fame  Time  you  muft  nail 
up  all  the  ftrong  Branches,  fo  that 
they  may  not  hang  from  the  Wallj 
for  if  their  Shoots  hang  down,  their 
Leaves  will  be  turn'd  the  wrong 
Way  i  which  when  the  Shoots  are 
afterwards  naii'd  upright,  will  have 
their  back  Surface  upward  i  and 
until  the  Leaves  arc  turn'd  agaitw 
.and  have  taken  tfaieur  rjghc  Dire^ioiw 
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the  Fruit  will  not  thrive  :  So  that 
the  not  oblervioe  this  Manage- 
ment, will  cauiie  toe  Grapes  to  be 
a  Fortnidbt  later  before  they  ripen. 
Bcfides,  by  iafoine  the  Fruit  to 
hnag  from  the  WaC  and  be  ihaded 
vnm  theOoleneis  of  the  Branches, 
it  15  greatly  retarded  in  its  Growth : 
Thmtbre,  during  the  growing  Sear 
£iOft  you  ihould  cooHantl v  loolc  over 
the  Vines f  difplacinp;  all  dangling 
^ranches  and  wild  Wood,,  and  fa- 
ftcn  up  the  other  Shoots  regularly 
to  the  Wall,  as  they  are  extended 
in  Length i  and  towards  the  latter 
End  of  May,  you  fliould  flop  the 
Bearing-Branches,  which  will  llrcng- 
thcn  the  Fruit,  provided  you  always 
leave  three  Eyes  above  the  Bunches  j 
for  if  you  flop  them  too  fbon,  it 
will  injure  the  Fruit,  by  taking 
awaj  that  of  the  Branch  whkh 
is  aeeeflary  to  attn^  the  Nouriih- 
ment  of  the  Fniil^  as  alio  to  per* 
^re  off  the  Crudities  of  the  Sap. 
wiiich  is  not  proper  for  the  Fruit 
to  receive. 

But  although  I  recommend  the 
Hopping  tholr  Shoots  which  have 
Fruit  at  this  Sealbn,  yer  you  fhould 
by  no  means  ftop  thole  which  are 
intended  tor  bearing  the  next  Year, 
before  the  Beginning  of  Jftlyy  left 
by   flopping  them  too  foon,  you 
caufe  the  Eyes  to  fhoot  out  ftronj^ 
lateral  Branches,  whereby  they  will 
be  greatly  injured.    Thefe  there- 
lore  (hookl  be  train'd  upright  againft 
the  Wall  until  that  Time }  when 
their  Tops  may  be  nipp'd  off.  to 
give  Strength  to  the  lower  Buds. 

Daring  the  Summer  Sealbn,  you 
{^H>uld  be  very  careful  to  rub  off 
all  dangling  Branches,  and  train  up 
the  Shoots  regularly  to  the  Wall, 
which  will  greatly  accelerate  the 
Growth  of  the  Fruit  i  and  alio  ad- 
mit the  Sun  and  Air  to  them,  which 
Is  abioiuu;!/  acccllary  to  ripen*  and 
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give  the  Fruit  a  rich  Flavour  i  but 
you  muft  never  diveft  the  Branches 
of  their  Leaves,  as  is  the  Pra£ikice  of 
ibmePeribosj  for  altho' the  admit- 
Mig  of  the  Sun  is  necef&ry  to  ripen 
them,  yet  if  they  are  too  much 
ejcpos*d  thereto,  their  Skins  will 
be  tough,  and  they  will  rarely  ripen : 
Beiides,  the  Leaves  being  abfolutely 
ncccflary  to  nourifli  the  Fruit  by 
taking  them  off,  the  Fruit  is  ftarv'd, 
and  leldom  comes  to  any  Size,  as 
I  have  icv  crjl  times  obferv'd  j  there- 
fore a  great  Regard  Ihould  be  had 
to  the  Summer  Management  of  the 
Vines,  where  Pcrfons  are  dclirousto 
have  their  Fruit  excellent  and  duly 
ripen 'd. 

When  the  Fruit  are  all  gather^i• 
you  (hould  prune  the  Vines,  whereby 
the  Litter  of  their  Leaves  will  be 
intirely  remov'd  at  once,  and  the 
Fruit  will  be  the  forwarder  the 
fuccceding  Year,  as  has  been  before 
obferv'd, 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  Ma- . 
nagement  of  Vines  againft  Walls,  c^f . 
I  come  next  to  the  Culture  of  iiicil 
as  are  planted  in  Vineyards. 

Of  Vin^ards  in  England. 

There  have  late  Years  been 
but  v^ry  few  Vineyards  in  Etigland, 
thp'  they  were  formerly  very  com- 
mon, as  may  be  gather'd  from  the 
feveral  Places  in  divers  Parts  of 
BngUndt  which  yet  retain  that 
Name;  as  alio  from  antient  R^, 
cords,  whicii  teftify  the  Quantities 
of  Ground  which  were  allotted  tor 
Vineyards,  to  Abbeys  and  Mooafte- 
rics  for  Wine  for  the  Uie  of  tbe 
Inhabitants  :  But  as  to  the  Quality 
of  the  Wines  which  were  then 
produc'd  in  England,  we  arc  at  pre- 
icnt  ignorant  j  and  how  thefe  Vine- 
yards were  rooted  up,  and  became 
lb  generally  ncg|c6tcd»  we  iuve  no 
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▼«rf  eood  Accoont5  left:.  Whatc 
wcf  might  be  the  Caulc  of  this  to- 
tal Ncglc^  in  cultivating  Vines  in 
XwfUnJy  I  won't  pretend  to  deter- 
mine j  but  luch  was  the  Prejudice 
mod  People  conceiv'd  to  any  At- 
tempts ot"  producing  Wme  in  Eng- 
land,  that,  for  fome  Ages  paft,  c- 
very  Trial  of  that  kind  has  been  ri- 
diculed by  the  Generality  of  Peo- 
ple ,  and  at  this  Day  very  few  Pcr- 
lons  will  believe  it  pollible  to  be 
efFea:ed. 

Indeed  if  we  judge  only  by  the 
Succefi  of  Home  modeni  Efiiiys 
nude  near  LmfdMt  where  liiiall 
Vineyards  hare  been  planted  a  §ew 
Years  paft»  there  would  be  no  great 
Incouragemcnt  to  begin  a  Work  of 
this  kind,  bccaufc  the  Produce  of 
very  few  of  thcfe  Vineyards  has 
been  fo  kindly  as  were  to  be 
wifh'd .  But  however  this  fliould 
not  deter  others  trom  making  far- 
ther Trials,  eipccially  when  they 
confider  the  many  Difad vantages 
which  moft  or  all  of  thcfe  Planta- 
tions are  attended  with:  For  firft, 
there  is  fcaree  one  of  diem  ^kVI 
upon  a  proper  Soil  and  Sitaation 
for  this  Purpoiei  and  lecosdly, 
there  is  not  one  which  is  rightly 
-planted  and  managed,  as  I  (hall 
prcfcntly  fliew :  And  how  can  we 
cxpc&  Succeis  from  Vineyards  nn- 
der  thefe  Diiadvantages,  when  c- 
ven  in  Jrana  or  Ita^  they  would 
lucceed  httle  better,  if  their  Ma- 
nagement were  not  dire<5ted  with 
more  Judgment?  1  (hall  therefore 
humbly  oner  my  Opinion,  which 
is  founded  upm  ibme  Trials  I  have 
fccn  made,  and^  from  the  Inftructi- 
.  ons  which  I  have  rcceiv'd  trom  fe- 
deral carious  Peiibns  abroad,  who 
cultivate  Vineyaids  for  their  owa 
Ule  and  that  oCtheir  Friends,  and 
who  have  heen  vet  y  cxaA  In  obier- 
ying  the  iemai  Methods  in  Pta- 
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^ice  amongft  the  rtjpmous  of  thofe 
Countries  trom  whence  it  is  faopV, 
that  the  Prejudice  which  moft  IHsn- 
ple  have  again  ft  a  Proje£i  of  this 
kind,  will  either  be  remov'd,  or  at 
leaft  fufpended,  until  Trials  have 
been  judidouily  made  xd  this  Af- 
iair. 

The  firft  and  great  Thing  to  be 
conlidcr'd  in  planting  Vineyards  is, 
the  Choice  of  Soils  and  Situaiwasi 
which,  if  not  rightly  cho&n,  there 
wiii  be  little  Hopes^f  Soecefi;  fi» 
opon  this  die  whob  Afinr  grcady 
^kpends.  The  heft  Ml  ftr  a  Vine* 
yard  in  AmM^  is  fah  wMe 
Suilace  is  a  1idit»  findy-LeaaH  aai 
not  above  a  Foot  deep  above  the 
Gravci  or  Chalk»  either  of  which 
Bottoms  are  equiAy  gMd  for  Vints: 
But  if  the  Soil  is  deep,  or  the  Bot- 
tom cither  Clay  or  a  ftrong  Loam, 
it  is  by  no  means  proper  for  this 
Purpolc;  for  altho*  the  V'mes  may 
(hoot  vigoroufly,  and  produce  a 
great  Quantity  of  Grapes,  yet  thefe 
will  be  later  ripe,  fuller  of  Moi- 
flure,  and  fo  coniequently  their 
Juice  not  mature  nor  well  digeft- 
ecl,  but  wMl  shoinNl  with  CMity, 
which  in  Fermenting  wilt  nsnder 
the  Wme  ioiir  and.  tIMbd  f  which 
is  the  common  Cniiiphnm?  ^  tfaofe 
who  have  made  Wine  in  Mngliad^ 

Nor  is  a  very  rich»  light,  deep 
Soii>  fuch  as  is  comnmly  fbmd 
near  London^  proper  for  this  Pur- 
pofe,  becaufc  the  Roots  of  thefe 
Vines  will  be  inticed  down  too 
deep  to  receive  the  Influences  of 
'Stm  and  Air^  and  hereby  will  take 
in  much  crude  Nounfhmcnr, 
whereby  the  Fruit  will  be  rendcr'd 
leis  valuable,  and  be  later  ripe, 
which  is  of  ill  Coniequence  to 
thefe  Pmtts,  which,  are  known  to 
imbihe  a  great  Share  of  their  Nen- 
riibment  %om  the  Air»  winch  if 
«epkte  with  Moifture  (as  is  cq»- 
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monly  the  Cafe  ta  Autumn)  muft 
ncceriarily  conrrihute  greatly  to  ren- 
der the  Juices  lei's  perfect:  There- 
fore great  Care  (hould  be  had  to 
the  Nature  of  the  Soil  upon  which 
they  are  planted. 

The  next  Thing  nccefiary  to  be 
conlider'd  is,  the  Situation  of  the 
Place  i  which,  if  poiTible,  (bould 

tM  ilKf  Hufth  Sido  of  s  RjTer» 
wp&a  m  Bferat^  iacliaitf  to  the 
Bmtlh  tvith  ti  fimdl  graottal  De- 
fieatf  tfait  the  Moiftnre  taxy  the 
better  Ma  off;  but  if  the  Gnmad 
ikufn  too  aauch,  it  is  bv  no  means 
proper  lor  this  Purpoie :  but  if  at 
a  Dtfiance  from  this  Place,  there 
ere  larger  Hills  which  defend  it 
from  the  North  and  North-lVefl 
Winds*  it  will  be  of  great  Service, 
becaufe  hereby  the  Sun's  Rays  will 
be  reflc^ied  with  a  greater  Force, 
and  the  cold  Winds  being  kept  off, 
will  render  the  Situation  very  warm. 
Add  to  this,  a  chalkv  Surface 
(which  if  thole  HiUs  do  abound 
withy  as  there  are  many  Situations 
Ib  ZngUnd  which  do)  it  will  MT 
Add  to  the  Heat  of  the  Phee  hj  re- 
flo^ng  a  greater  Quantity  or  the 
JbHi's  Rays. 

The  Country  about  this  (hould 
be  open  and  hilly;  for  if  it  be 
jonch  planted,  or  low  and  boggy, 
the  Air  will  conftantly  be  fill'd  with 
inoift  Particles,  occafion'd  by  the 
plentiful  Perfpiration  of  the  Trees, 
or  the  Exhalations  from  the  adjoin- 
ing Marfhes,  whereby  the  Fruit 
v^iil  be  greatly  prcjudic'd  (as  was 
before  obferv'd.)  Thcfc  Vineyards 
ihouid  always  be  open  to  the  Eafty 
that  the  Morning  Sun  may  come 
on  'em  lo  dry  i»  the  Moifture  of 
tbe  M%ht  carlv,  which  by  lying 
too  kmg  upoo  mtyhm^  does  great- 
ly retaod  the  Ripenhig  o^  their 
Fruit,  and  renders  it  crude  and  ill- 

aaaeduAod  fiace  the  Froit  of 
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Vhtts  are  rarely  ever  lojur'd  by 

rfly  Winds,  ib  there  will  be  no 
Realbn  to  apprehend  any  Danger 
from  fuch  a  Situation;  the  South' 
Weft,  North-mft,  and  North  Winds 
being  the  molt  injurious  to  Vine- 
yards in  England  (as  indeed  they 
are  to  moil  other  Fruit)  lb  that,  if 
pofiiblc,  they  (hould  be  fheker'd 
therefirom.  Having  made  Choice 
of  a  Soil  and  Situation  proper  for 
thu  Purpoie,  the  next  thing  to  be 
done>  is  to  prepare  it  for  Planting. 
In  doing  of  which,  the  following 
Method  ihouid  be  obferv'd :  In  the 
Spring  it  (hould  be  ploughed  as 
deep  as  the  Surface  will  admit» 
turning  the  Sward  into  the  Bottom 
of  each  Furrow;  then  it  fhould  be 
well  harrow'd  to  break  the  Ciods, 
and  cieanfc  it  from  the  Roots  of 
noxious  Weeds:  and  after  this,  it 
muft  be  conftantiy  kept  plough'd 
and  harrow'd  for  at  lead  one  Year, 
to  render  the  Surface  light,  and 
hereby  it  will  be  render'd  fertile 
by  imHbhig  the  mtrous  Particles 
of  the  Air  (efpecially  if  it  be  long 
expos'd  thereto  before  it  is  plant- 
ed:) Then  in  Mstrch  the  Ground 
(liould  be  well  plough'd  aeains  and 
after  having  made  the  Surrace  pret- 
ty even,  the  Rows  (houki  be  mark*d 
out  from  South-Eaft  to  North-Wtftp 
at  the  Diftancc  of  ten  Feet  from 
each  other;  and  thefe  Rows  fhould 
be  crofs'd  again  at  five  or  lix  Feet 
Diflance,  which  will  mark  out  the 
exa6t  Piaces  where  each  Plant  fhould 
be  phc'd,  To  that  there  wiil  be  ten 
Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  tivc  or 
lix  Feet  afunder  in  the  Rows, 
nearer  than  which  they  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  planted.  And  herein 
moft  People  who  have  planted 
Vineyards,  have  greatly  err'd,  Ibrac 
havhig  allowed  no  more  than  Bve 
Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  the 
PhuBts  but  three  Feet  afunder  in 

the 
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ilk  Rows:  Andptbors,  whothbA 
tbcT  hive  ben  fiiU  libcnl  in  this 
Antckt  htve  only  planted  their 
Vmis  at  fix  Feet  Diftance  every 
Way;  but  liehher  of  thcfc  have 
dlow'd  a  proper  Diftance  to  them, 
as  I  (hall  {hew :  For  in  the  firft 
Place,  where  the  Rows  arc  plac'd 
too  clofc,  there  will  not  be  Room 
tor  the  Sun  and  Air  to  pafs  in  be- 
tween them  to  dry  up  the  Moi- 
fture,  which  being  detain'd  amongft 
the  Vints,  muft  produce  very  ill 
Efedis.  And  fecondly,  where  the 
Vines  are  plac'd  in  Squares, 
ib  near  together  as  fix  Feet,  there 
can  be  no  Room  for  the  Cunent 
of  Air  to  pads  between  them,  when 
their  Branches  are  extended  on  each 
Side^  And  fi>  confequently  the  Damps 
in  Autumn  will  dc  entangled  and 
teain'd  amongft  the  Vmes,  to  the 
great  Prejudice  of  their  Fruit.  For 
imce  the  Autumns  in  England  are 
often  attended  with  Rains,  cold 
Dews,  or  Fogs,  fo  all  proper  Care 
fhould  be  taken  to  remove  every 
thing  which  may  obflrmfl  the  dry- 
ing up  the  Damps  which  arilc 
from  the  Ground. 

The  skiUul  Vignerons  abroad  arc 
alfo  Ibniibic  how  much  it  contri- 
butes to  the  Goodnefi  of  their 
Vims  to  allow  a  large  Space  be- 
tween the  Rows  J  and  therefore 
vrhere  the  Quality  of  the  Wine  is 
more  regarded  than*  the  Quantity, 
there  they  never  plant  their  Vims 
at  Icfs  than  ten  Feet  Row  firom 
Row,  and  ibme  do  allow  twelve. 
It  was  an  Oblcrvation  of  Bellonhis, 
almofl  two  hundred  Yens  lince, 
that  in  thole  lilands  or  \hc  ^nhtpe- 
iago,  where  the  Rows  ot  Vmes 
were  plac'd  at  a  grcai  Oi (lance,  the 
Wine  was  much  pvc!<.! able  to  thoie 
which  were  cloic  p.anrcd  i  and 
« his  he  poiltively  affirms  to  be  the 
Cale  in  moft  Qnintrics  where  he 
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travdl'd.  Indeed,      need  nnt  | 

h^ye  Recourfe  to  Antiquicy  for  tlNft 
Truth  of  fiich  Fa£ls,  when  we  are 
dailv  convinced  of  this  Truth  in  aU 
doie  Plantations  of  any  kind  of 
Fruit,  where  it  is  conftantly  ob- 
ferv'd,  that  the  Fruits  in  fuch  Pla- 
ces arc  never  lb  well  colour 'd,  fo 
early  ripe,  nor  near  fo  well  fla- 
vour'd  as  thofe  produc'd  on  l'recs» 
where  the  Air  can  freely  circulate 
about  them,  and  the  Rays  of  the 
Sun  have  free  Accefs  to  the  Branches, 
whereby  their  Juices  are  better  prc- 
par'd  before  they  enter  the  Fruic* 

Having  thus  coofida^d  the  0t- . 
fiance  which  ts  neceffiry  &»  he  al* 
low'd  to  tfaefo  PJM3»  we  como 
next  to  the  PJantuig:  Bat  in  ovder 
to  this,  the  proper  Sorts  of  G^pef 
Ihould  be  judicioufly  dnitet  sod 
in  this  Particular  we  have  cgregi- 
oufly  erred  in  England  j  all  tha  fin* 
yards  at  prcfent  planted  here,  are  of 
the  fwccteft  and  beft  Sort  of  Grapes 
for  Eating,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  general  Pradticc  of  the  Vigne^ 
rons  abroad,  who  always  obicrve 
that  fuch  Grapes  do  never  make 
good  Wine,  and  therefore,  from 
Experience,  do  make  Choice  ot 
tboiie  Sorts  of  Grapes,  whole  Juice, 
after  Fermentmg,  alfotds  a  ooU^ 
rich  liquor  i  which  Grapes  are  at* 
ways  ohierv'd  to  be  anftoe^  and 
not  by  any  means  palatahku  This 
is  alio  agreeable  to  the  ooofttac 
Pradice  of  our  Cyder- makers  in 
£figl.tridy  who  alvtrays  obferve,  that 
the  heft  Eating  Apples  make  but 
poor  Cyder  i  whereas  the  more' 
rou;::;h  and  auftcre  Sorts,  a  t  ier  being 
prcl's'd  and  tcrmented,  do  aiibrd  a 
Ihong  vinous  Liquor.  And  1  be- 
lieve it  will  be  tound  true  in  all 
Fruits,  thit  where  the  iwtural  Heat 
ot  the  Sun  ripens  and  prepares 
their  Juices,  fo  as  to  render  them 
palaiable>  whatever  Dcgfoc  qf  Heat 
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tkde  Jukes  have  «iore»  dther  by 
Fermentation,  or  from  any  other 
Caufe,  will  render  them  weaker 
and  left  fpirituous.    Of  this  we 
bave  many  Inftances  in  Fruits  i  for 
if  we  tra«fplant  any  of  our  Sum- 
mer or  Autumn  Fruits,  which  ri- 
pen pcrfcdly  in  England  without 
the  Afliftance  of  Art,  into  a  Cli- 
mate a  few  Degrees  warmer,  thcfc 
Fruits  will  be  mealy  and  infipid: 
So  likewife  if  we  bake  or  ftew  any 
of  thcfc  Fruits,  they  will  be  good 
for  little,  lofing  all  thdr  Spirit  uid 
Flavour  by  the  additional  Heat  of 
the  Fire ;  and  iiich  Fruits  as  are  by 
no  means  eataUe  raw,  are  hereby 
xender'd  exqmfite»  which  if  tranl- 
vSanted  into  a  warmer  Climate, 
hnt,  by  the  additional  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  been  alfo  alter'd  fo  as  to  ex- 
ceed the  mod  delicious  .of  our 
Fruit  in  this  Country. 

From  whence  it  is  plain,  that 
thofe  Grapes  which  are  agreeable 
to  the  Palate  for  Eating,  are  not 
proper  for  Wine  j  in  making  of 
which,  their  Juices  raiift  undergo 
a  fh-ong  Fermentation.  Therefbre 
(incc  we  have  in  England  been  on- 
ly propagating  the  moft  palatable 
Crapes  tor  Eating,  and  negleded 
the  other  Sorts,  before  we  plant 
Vineyards,  we  ihould  take  Care  to 
be  provided  with  the  proper  Sorts 
ironi  abroad}  which  (hould  be  cho- 
lea  according  to  the  Sort  of  Wines 
Intended  to  be  imitated :  Tho'  I 
believe  the  moft  probable  Sort  to 
iucceed  in  England  is  the  Auvernat 
or   true  Burgtwdy  Grape  (which 
whatever  fome  Perfons  may  pre- 
tend, is,  at  prefent,  very  rare,  in 
England,  mod  People  taking  the 
Mnnier  Grape  ^ot  the  Burgundy : ) 
This  Sort  of  Grape  is  moll  pre-, 
tcrr'd  in  Btirgumfy,  Champaign,  Or- 
Uam,  and  moft  of  the  other  Wine 
Countries  in  Brmuii  and  I  am  in- 
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form'd,  that  it  fuccceds  very  well  in 
feveral  Places  to  the  North  ot  P^- 
risy  where  proper  Circ  is  taken  of 
its  Management:  So  that  I  lliould 
advifc   fuch  Pcrfons  who  would 
try  the  Succefs  of  Vineyards  in  Eng^ 
land,  to  procure  Cuttings  of  this 
Grape  from  thofe  Countries j  but 
herein  fbme  Perfbn  of  {otcgrity 
and  Judgment  fliould  be  imploy'd 
to  get  them  from  iuch  Vineyaida 
where  no  other  Sorts  of  Grapes  are 
cultivated,  which  is  very  rare  tp 
find,  unlefs  in  fome  particular  Vine- 
yards of  the  Citizens,  who  are  ve- 
ry exa£l  to  keep  up  the  Rejputa- 
tion  of  their  Wines ;  nothing  being 
more  common  than  for  the  V'tgne- 
rcns  to  plant  three  or  four  Sorts  of 
Grapes  in  the  lame  Vineyard,  and 
at  the  Time  of  Vintage  to  mix 
them  all  together,  which  renders 
their  Wines  Icfs  delicate  than  in 
fuch  Places  where  they  have  only 
this  one  true  Sort  of  Grape.  And 
here  I  would  caution  every  one  a* 
gainft  mixing  the  Juice  of  more 
Grapes  than  one  Sort,  which  will 
caute  it  to  ferment  at  difeent 
Times,  and  in  difierent  Manners. 

The  Cuttings  being  thus  provi- 
ded (for  1  would  always  prefer 
thefe  to  Layers,  or  rooted  Plants, 
for  the  Rcafbns  given  at  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Article  Vith)  about 
the  Beginning  of  April  is  the  bcffc 
Scafon  for  Planting ;  when  it  will 
be  proper  to  put  the  lov/er  Ends 
of  the  CattinGjs  in  Water  about 
three  Inches,  ieaing  them  upright 
for  lix  or  eight  Hours  before  they 
are  us'd ,  then  ai^  the  Center  of  c- 
very  crols  Mark  already  made  by  a 
Line,  to  the  Diftance  the  Vtnts  are 
delign'd,  ihould  be  a  Hole  made 
with  a  Spade  or  other  Inftrument, 
about  a  Foot  deep:  into  each  of 
which  fi-.ould  be  put  one  ftiong 
Cutting,  placing  it  a  little  doping. 
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t^cn  the  T?o!c  fhould  be  fili'd  up 
with  Earch,  prcflmg  it  gently  with 
the  Feet  to  the  Cutting,  and  rairmg 
m  h'ttle  Hill  to  each  about  thiee  In- 
ches, ib  as  to  Uift  com  the  upper- 
moft  Eye  or  mid,  which  will  pre- 
went  the  Wind  and  Sun  from  diyltif 
WDf  Part  of  the  Cuttings,  and  this 
upper  Eye  only  will  ihoot,  the  un- 
der ones  moft  of  them  will  puih 
out  Roots  'f  Co  that  this  Shoot  wiH 
be  very  ftrong  and  vigorous. 

After  they  arc  thus  planted,  they 
will  require  no  other  Care  until 
they  flioot,  except  to  keep  the 
Ground  clear  from  Weeds,  which 
(houid  be  conftantly  obferv'd :  But 
as  to  Watering,  or  any  other  Trou- 
ble, there  will  be  no  Occafion  for 
it,  notwithftanding  what  ibme  Peo- 
ple have  dir^d  i  for  in  SngUnd 
there  is  no  Danger  of  their  mifcar- 
rymg  by  Drought.  When  the 
Oittings  begin  to  (hoot,  there  ihould 
be  a  unall  Stick  of  about  three 
Feet  long  ftuck  down  by  each,  to 
which  the  Shoots  (houid  be  feft- 
cn*d  to  prevent  their  breaking  or 
lying  upon  the  Ground,  io  that  as 
the  Shoots  advance,  the  Faftening 
fhould  be  renewed,  and  all  fmall  la- 
teral Shoots  (if  there  arc  any  I'uch 
product)  riiould  he  conftantly  dif- 
plac'd,  and  the  Ground  between 
the  Vines  always  kept  clean.  This 
IS  the  whole  Management  which 
is  required  the  firft  Summer. 

But  at  MiehMelmast  when  the 
Vines  hzve  done  (hooting,  they 
(Bottld  be  prun'd  $  for  if  thev  are 
left  unpran'd  till  Spring,  their -Shoots 
being  tender  (e^»ecia!ly  owards 
their  upper  Parts)  will  be  in  Dan- 
ger ot  inffering,  if  the  Winter 
Ihould  prove  fevcre. 

Thi<;  Pruning  is  only  to  cut 
down  ai!  r!,e  Shoots  to  two  Eyes  i 
ciud  if  .ifrer  thi-  is  done,  the  Ear*h 
be  drawn  up  in  a  Hill  abouc  each 


Plant,  it  will  ftill  be  a  greater  De- 
fence againft  Froft. 

At  the  Beginning  of  Mairch,  the 
Ground  between  de  Vmu  ihouid 
be  well  dug»  to  Joofei  it,  aad  Dt 
der  it  dean,  but  yon  Iboold  be 
careful  not  to  dig  deep  dole  to  the 
Ffeey,  left  thereby  their  Roots  (houid 
be  cut  or  bruis'd  \  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  Earth  ihoukl  be  again  hid 
up  in  a  Hill  about  each  Plant*  but 
there  rauft  be  Care  taken  not  to 
bury  the  two  young  Eyes  of  the 
former  Year's  Shoot,  whrcij  were 
left  to  produce  new  Wood. 

At  the  Beginning  of  Maj^  when 
the  V'mzi  are  fhooting,  there  fhoul<l 
be  fome  Stakes  fix'd  down  to  the 
Side  of  each  Plant,  which  muft  be 
ibmewhat  ta)ler  and  ftrouger  than 
tho£b  of  the  fbnner  Tear}  to  thefe 
the  two  Shoots  (if  lb  manr  are 
product)  (houid  be  fefteu'd.  and- 
an  the  linall  trailing  or  lateral  Shoots 
Ihould  be  cooftaiSy  diiplacM,  due 
the  other  Shoots  may  be  ftronger^ 
and  the  Ground  fhou:d  alio  be  kept 
very  clear  from  Weeds,  as  before. 

At  Michdelmas  thefe  Vina  (houid 
be  prun'd  again,  in  the  following 
Manner.  Thofe  of  them  vvhicS 
have  produc'd  two  ftrong  Shoots 
of  equal  Vigour,  muft  be  rut  down 
to  three  Eyes  each  ;  but  fuch  which 
have  one  ftrong  Shoot  and  a  weak 
one,  the  ftrong  one  muft  be  ftiort- 
en'd  to  three  Eyes,  aod  the  weak 
one  to  two ;  and  &ch  Vkus  wlucli 
have  produc'd  but  one  ftrong  Shoot» 
ihould  be  ihorten'd  down  to  two 
Eyes  alio,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
Wood  againft  the  iucceediog  Year. 

In  the  Spring,  about  the  Bcgtn- 
nihg  of  MarcEt  the  Ground  be* 
tween  the  Vines  H^ould  be  again 
dug,  as  before,  and  two  Stakes 
ftiou  d  be  piac'd  down  by  the  SiJc 
of  \\\  luch  I'iars  is  have  two  Shoots, 
at  iuch  Uiikucc  on  ead)  Side  or 
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the  Plant  as  the  Shoots  will  admit 
to  be  fa(len\i  thereto  i  and  the 
Shoots  (hould  be  drawn  out  on 
each  Side  to  the  Stakes,  Co  as  to 
make  an  Aittle  of  about  forty-five 
Degrees  with  the  Stem,  but  by  no 
means  (hould  they  be  bent  down 
Jiorizontally,  as  is  by  fome  pra- 
dis*d,  tor  the  Branches  lying  too 
near  the  Earth  are  greatly  injured 
by  the  Damps  which  ariie  trom 
thence,  but  cfpecially  when  they 
have  Fruit,  which  is  never  fo  well 
tafled,  nor  fo  early  ripe  upon  thofc 
Branches,  as  when  they  are  a  little 
more  elevated. 

In  Majfy  when  the  Vines  begin  to 
(hoot,  they  muft  be  carefully  look'd 
over,  and  all  the  weak  dangling 
Shoots  (hould  be  nibbed  off  as  they 
are  prodneVI,  and  thofe  Shoots 
wfawh  are  modtteVl  from  ftrong 
Eyes,  (hould  be  faften'd  to  the 
Stakes  to  prevent  their  being  broke 
oif  by  the  Wind*  This  Manage- 
ment Ihould  be  repeated  at  Icaft 
every  three  Weeks,  from  the  Be- 
ginning of  May  to  the  End  of  ytt- 
by  which  Means,  the  Shoots 
which  are  train'd  up  for  the  fuc- 
cccding   Year   will   not   only  be 
Wronger,   but  aifo  better  ripcn'd 
and  prepar'd  for  Bearing,  bccaufe 
they  will  have  the  Advantage  of 
Sun  and  Air,  which  is  abfolutely 
jnocttHay  to  prepare  their  Juices} 
whereas,  if  they  are  crowded  by 
a  Number  of  (mall  dangling  weak 
Branches,  they  will  (hade  and  ex- 
clude the  Rays  of  the  Sun  from 
the  other  Shoots,  and  Co  by  de- 
taining the  Moidure  a  longer  time 
amongft  the  Briinches,  occalion  the 
VelTels  ot  the  young  Wood  to  be 
of  a  larger  Dimcnfion,  and  hereby 
the  crude  Juice  finds  an  cafy  Tal- 
lage thro'  them  i  Co  that  the  Shoots 
In  Autumn  (eem  to  be  moftly 
Pithy  and  are  of  a  greeniih  imma* 
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ture  Nature;  and  where-cvcr  this 
is  obferv'd,  it  is  a  fure  Sign  of  a 
bad  Quality  in  the  Vmei. 

The  Soil  aUb  Ihould  be  conilant^ 
]y  kept  c]ean»  becau(e  if  there  am  . 
any  Vegetabtos  (either  Weeds  or 
Plants  of  other  Kinds)  crowing  be- 
tween the  Vimst  it  will  detain  the 
Dews  longer»  and  by  their  Perfpi- 
raticm  occaHon  a  greater  Moiflure 
than  would  \k  if  the  Ground  were 
intircly  clear  i  Co  that  thofe  who 
plant  other  Things  between  tiieir 

Rows  of  Vms,       guiky  of  a 

great  Error. 

At  Michaelmas  the  Vines  fliould 
be  prun'd,  which  Scifon  I  approve 
of  rather  than  the  Spring  (for  Rca- 
(bns  given  already  0  and  this  being 
the  uird  Tear  from  plantsQ|b  the 
Vmtf  will  begin  to  produce  Frait* 
therefore  they  mtt(t  be  prun'd  ac» 
cordingly.   Now  (uppote  the  two 
Shoota  of  the  former  Year,  which 
were  (horten'd  to  three  Eyes,  bav^e 
eich  of  them  produc'd  two  ftrong 
Branches  the  Summer  paft,  then 
tiic  uppcrmoft  of  thtle  Shoots  up- 
on each  Branch  lhou!d  be  Oioi  ten'J 
down  to  three  good  Eyes  (never 
including  the  lower  Eye,  v/hich  is 
fituate  juft  above  the  former  Year's 
Wood,  which  fcldom  produces  a- 
nv  thing  except  a  weak  danglmg 
Shoot  0  and  the  lower  Shoots  (hould 
be  (horten'd  down  to  two  good 
Eyes  each  $  theie  being  delup'd  to 
produce  vigorous  Shoots  for  the 
fuccecding  Year,  and  the  tbrmer 
are  dcfign'd  to  bear  Fruit :  But 
wlicre  the  Vines  are  weak,  and  have 
not  produc'd  more  than  txvo  or 
three  Shoots  the  laft  St-afon,  there 
(hould  be  but  one  of  thcna  \ch 
with  three  Eyes  for  Bearing,  the 
reft  mud  be  fhorten'd  down  to 
two,  or  if  weak,  to  one  good 
£ve>  m  order  to  obtain  ftrong  . 
Shoots  the  following  Summer  i  for 

there 
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Acre  is  tiothiog  more  injurioas  to 
Vhus  than  the  leaving  too  much 
Wood  upoothem»  cfDeciall/  whiie 
they  are  jvanp  or  the  over-bear- 
ing them,  which  will  weaken  'em 
ib  much,  as  not  to  be  recovered  a- 
min  to  a  good  State  in  icveral 
Years,  tho*  they  fhould  be  managed 
with  all  poflibic  Skill. 

In  March  the  Ground  between 
the  P'ines  fhould  be  well  dug,  ob- 
Icrving  not  to  injure  their  Roots 
by  digging  too  deep  near  them ; 
tut  where  there  are  Imall  horizon- 
tal Roots  produc'd,  on  or  near  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  they  Ihould 
be  prun'd  oft  dole  to  the  Place 
inhere  they  were  produc'd}  thefc 
being  what  the  Vigmrons  call  Daj 
Roots,  and  are  by  no  means  nece£- 
fktj  to  be  left  on:  And  after  hs^ 
^ng  dug  the  Ground,  the  Stakes 
fhould  be  placed  down  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  On  each  Side  of 
the  fSw  (liould  be  a  Stake,  put  in 
at  about  fixteen  Inches  from  the 
Root,  to  which  the  two  Branches, 
which  were  prun'd  to  three  Eyes 
each,  for  Bearing,  fhould  be  faft- 
cn'd  (obferving,  as  was  before  di- 
leftcd,  not  to  draw  them  down 
too  horizontally  ,)  then  another 
taller  Stake  fhould  be  plac'd  down 
iiear  the  Foot  of  the  F/we,  to  which 
the  two  Shoots,  which  were  prun'd 
down  to  two  Eyes,  (hould  be  feft- 
en'd,  provided  they  are  long  enough 
flat  that  Purpofej  but  if  not,  when 
their  Eyes  begin  to  (hoot,  the(e 
snuil  be  train'd  upright  to  the 
Stakes,  to  prevent  their  trailing  on 
the  Ground,  or  being  broke  by 
the  Wind. 

In  May  the  Vines  fliould  be  care- 
fully iook'd  over  again,  at  which 
Time  all  weak  lateral  Branches 
Ihould  be  rubb'd  off  as  ihey  are 
produc'd,  and  thole  Shoots  which 
Ihcw  Fruit,  muli  be  tallcn'd  with 
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to  the  Stakes  to  prevent  tbeir 
being  broke,  untfl  they  are  extends 
ed  to  three  Joints  bey«Mid  the  Fruity 
where  they  fhould  m  flopp*d :  Bilt 
the  Shoots  which  are  deujEnVl  iSoa 
Bearing  the  following  Seafim,  (hould 
be  kept  train'd  ifpright  to  the  mid- 
dle Stake}  by  which  Method  the 
Fruit-Branches  will  not  ihade  thefe 
middle  Shoots,  Qor  will  the  middle 
Shoots  fliade  theFrtlit;  fb  that  each 
will  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  Sun  and  Air. 

This  Method  (hould  be  repeated 
every  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks, 
from  the  Beginning  of  May  to  the 
Middle   or   latter  End  of  J^uly^ 
which  will  always  keep  the  Shoots' 
in  their  right  Pofition,  whereby 
their  Leaves  will  not  be  inverted, 
which  greatly  retards  the  Growth 
of  the  fruit,  and  by  kecuin^  tht 
Vims  conftantly  clear  from  honzoo- 
tal  Shoots,  the  Fruit  vtrSi  not  b9 
crowded  with  Leaves  and  Ibadcd, 
but  will  have  confhndy  the  Advan- 
tage of  Sun  and  Air  equally,  which 
is  of  great  Coniequence;  ror  where 
the  Fruit  is  cover'd  with  thefc  dang- 
ling Shoots  in  the  Spring,  and  are 
afterwards  cxpos'd  to  the  Air,  either 
by  divciling  chefc  of  iheir  Leaves, 
or  elfe  dilplacing  their  Branches  in- 
tirely,   as  is  ottcn  pra£lis*d,  the 
Fruit  will  become  hard,  and  re- 
main at  a  pcrt'c(Cl  Stand  for  three 
Weeks,  and  fbmetimes  will  never 
advance  afterwards,  as  I  have  fere* 
ral  times  obierv'd  \  therefore  there 
cannot  be  too  much  Cm  taken  to 
keep  them  conlhuitly  in  a  kindly 
State  ot  Growth,  aS  the  Viffmml 
abroad  well  know,  the*  in  JE«|- 
Und  it  is  little  regarded  by  the 
Generality  of  Gardeners,  who,  whea 
their  Grapes  fufFer  by  this  Ncglcd, 
immediately  complain  of  the  Cli- 
mate, or  the  Untowardncfs  of  the 
Seafon,  which  is  too  often  a  Co- 
ver for  Ncgletts  of  thi^  Nature: 
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And  here  I  can't  help  takiflff  No- 
tice of  the  abfurd  Pra&ice  oFthoie 
who  putt  off  their  Leaves  from 
tlMW  Vkus,  which  are  placM  near 
tKe  Fruity  in  order  to  let  in  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun  to  ripen  them; 
IM  confidering  how  much  they 
czpoife  their  fruit  to  the  Cold 
Dews*  which  fall  plentifully  in 
Autumn,  which  being  imbib'd  by 
the  Fruit,  docs  greatly  retard  them ; 
Befides,  no  Fruit  will  ripen  fo  well 
when  entirely  cxpos'd  to  the  Sun, 
as  when  they  are  gently  fcreen'd 
with  Leaves  i  and  by  the  pulling 
off  thei'e  Leaves,  which  are  ablb- 
lutely  neccffary  to  prepare  the  Jui- 
ces before  they  enter  the  Fruit,  the 
grofs  Parts  of  which  arc  pcrijbir'd 
away  by  the  Leaves*  the  rruit 
inoft  cither  he  deprivVl  ot  Nouriih- 
menc,  or  eUe  lome  of  the  grols 
Partides  wiU  enter  with  the  more 
lefin'd  Parts  of  the  Juice,  and  there* 
fay  render  the  Fruit  worfe  than  it 
.woold  ocherwiie  be*  were  the 
Leaves  permitted  to  remain  upon 
the  Branches:  For  if  the  we.^k 
dangling  Shoots  are  conftantly  dil- 
plac'd  as  they  are  produc'd,  the 
Fruit  will  not  be  too  much  ft^adcd 
by  the  Leaves  which  arc  upon  the 
bearing  Branches. 

When  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  if  the 
Stalks  of  the  Bunches  are  cut  half 
through  a  Fortnight  before  they 
are  gathered,  it  will  caufe  the 
Juice  to  be  mach  better,  becaufe 
there  will  not  be  near  ib  great  a 
Quantity  of  Houriftiment  enter  the 
Fruit,  whttc^y  the  watry  Particles 
will  have  Time  to  evaporate,  and 
the  Juice  will  be  better  digefted. 
This  is  pra€iis*d  by  Come  of  the 
aaoft  curious  Vtgnerons  in  the  South 
of  France^  where  they  make  evcel- 
Icnt  Wine.  But  if  after  the  Fruit 
be  cut,  it  is  hung  ud  in  a  dry 
J^Qom  upoi\  Strings  to  as. not  to 
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touch  each  other  for  a  Month  be* 
fore  they  are  prefs'd,  it  will  alio 
greatly  add  to  the  Strength  of  the 
Ww€t  becauie  in  that  Time  i 
great  Quantity  of  the  watery  Partt 
of  the  Jiuce  will  evaporate.  This 
is  a  conftant  PradHce  with  £»me 
Perfbns,  who  inhabit  in  the  7)»^ 
UsLi  on  the  Borders  of  Italy,  where 
is  made  a  moft  delicious  rich  Wine^ 
as  hath  been  attefted  by  Dr.  Bhf* 
net  in  his  Travels,  and  I  havo 
heard  the  fame  from  feveral  Ge» 
tlemen  who  have  travelled  that 
Road  fince. 

But  with  all  the  Care  thit  carl 
poflfibly  be  taken,  either  in  th« 
Culture  of  the  Vinesy  or  in  making 
the  Wine,  it  will  not  be  near  10 
good  while  the  Vineyard  is  young, 
as  it  will  be  after  it  has  been  plant* 
ed  ten  or  twelve  Years  $  and  ft 
will  be  conflantly  mending  until  it 
is  fifty  Years  old,  as  is  attefti^  hf 
ieveral  curious  Peribns  abroad,  at 
alfo  by  the  moft  skilful  Wine* 
Coopers  at  home,  who  can  toll 
the  produce  of  a  young  Vineyard 
from  that  of  an  old  one,  after  it 
is  brought  to  England,  by  the  Co- 
lour of  the  Wine.  This  Difference 
is  very  ealiiy  accounted  for,  from 
the  different  Struiilure  of  the  Vcl- 
fels  of  the  Plants,  thole  of  young 
Vines  being  larger  and  of  a  iooicr 
Texture,  do  calily  admit  of  a  la:* 
gcr  Quantity  of  grofs  Nouriftimenc 
to  pais  through  them$  whereas 
thole*  of  old  VmtSt  which  are  more 
woody,  are  more  dofely  conlbrid^ 
ed,  and  thereby  the  Juice  is  better 
(Irain'd  in  pafllng  through  them» 
which  muft  conkqucntly  render  ft 
much  better^  tho'  the  Grapes  from 
a  young  Vineyard  will  be  larger, 
and  afford  a  greater  Quantity  of 

iuice :  So  that  People  mould  not 
c  difcourag'd,  if  their  Wines  at 
hrft  are  not  ib  good  as  they  would 

wi(b| 
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wiflii  iince  afterwMd»  wim  tlie 
Vinejiid  is  a  fcpr  Tears  older,  the 
Wiae  may  anfwer  tlwir  ExpcAa- 
tion.  As  to  the  Fermenting  and 
liuaging  the  Wine,  that  is  treated 
of  partiailarly  under  the  Article  of 
Wmes,  to  which  the  Reader  is  de- 
lir'd  ro  turn. 

The  Vineyard  being  now  arrived 
to  a  bcnring  State,  fhould  be  treat- 
ed attcr  the  following  Manner  : 
Firll,  In  the  Pruning,  there  ihould 
never  be  too  many  Branches  left 
upon  a  Root,  nor  thofe  too  long,* 
ioT  although  by  doing  of  this, 
there  may  be  a  greater  Quantity  ot 
Fruit  produc*d,  yet  the  Juice  of 
theie  will  never  be  ib  good  as 
when  there  is  a  moderate  Quantity 
of  Fruit,  which,  will  be  better  «ni^ 
xifli'd,  and  the  Roots  of  the  Plants 
not  ib  much  wcaken'd,  which  is 
Ibund  to  be  of  fo  bad  Confequence 
to  Vineyards,  that  when  cientle- 
inen  abroad  let  out  Vineyards  to 
Vignerons,  there  is  always  a  Claufc 
iniertcd  in  their  Lcales  to  diredi 
how  many  Shoots  fliall  be  left  up- 
on each  Viney  and  the  Number  of 
Eyes  to  which  the  Branches  muft 
be  fhorten'd}  bccaufe  were  not  the 
Vipttrens  thus  ty'd  down,  they 
would  overbear  the  Vinesj  Co  that 
in  a  few  Years  they  would  ex- 
luiift  dMir  Rflots,  and  render  them 
ib  weak»  as  not  to  be  recmrer'd  a- 
«tn  iereral  Years,  aaid  their 
wine  would  be  fb  bad,  as  to  bring 
n  Oifieptttatfon  on  the  Vineyard, 
19  the  great  Lois  of  the  Propri- 
etor. 

The  Number  of  Branches  which 
the  Italians  do  generally  aj^ree  to 
leave  upon  a  ftrong  V'me,  arc  four 
two  of  the  ftrongeft  have  four 
Eyes,  and  the  two  weaker  are 
iliortcn'd  down  to  two  Eyes  each 
which  is  very  different  from  the 
coxsmoQ  Pradicc  in  lEnglundt  where 
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it  is  oiiial  i»  fie  fix  or  eig^  Bi^n^ 
ches  left  tipoa  each  Riwt,  ani 
khofe,  perhaps,  left  with  fix  or 
eight  Eyes  to  eachi  &  that  if  tkefi 
are  fruitful,  ode  Root  muft  pr»- 
duce  near  four  times  the  Number 
of  Bunches  which  the  ItaUmu  do 
ever  permit,  and  ib  coniicqacndy 
the  Fruit  will  not  be  fo  wen  nou- 
rifh'd,  and  the  Roots  will  alio  be 
greatly  weakcn'd  i  as  is  the  Cafe  of 
all  Sorts  of  Fruit-trees,  when  a 
greater  Number  of  Fruit  is  icft  on 
than  the  Trees  can  nourifli. 

The  next  Thing  is,  con/^anrJy  to 
keep  the  Ground  perfedWy  ciean 
between  the  Frmi,  never  permit- 
ting any  Sort  of  Plants  or  Weeds 
to  grow  there:  The  Gioand  Ihoold 
alio  be  carefutty  dug  every  SpTtng, 
and  e?ery  tlurd  Year  flioiitt  have 
Ibme  Manofe,  which  (hould  be  of 
different  Sorts,  accordiag  to  the 
Nature  oi  the  Ground,  or  which 
can  be  moft  convenicntlf  pio* 
cur'd. 

If  the  Land  is  ftifF,  and  mclina- 
ble  to  bind  on  the  Surface,  then 
Sea-Sand  or  Sea-Coal  AAies  are  ei- 
ther of  them  very  good  Manure 
for  it  i  but  if  the  Ground  be  loofc 
anwl  dry,  then  Lime  is  the  bcft  Ma- 
nure for  it.  This  muft  be  Tprcad 
thin  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
before  it  is  dug,  and  in  digging 
(hottld  be  bary'd  equally  in  every 
Part  of  the  Vineyard.  Thefi  are 
much  preferable  to  any  Sort  of 
Dung  tor  VmiSf  lb  that  it  w3i  be 
worui  the  Ezpence  to  procure  et> 
ther  of  them :  And  as  they  do  rt- 
quiro  manuring  but  every  thbd 
Year,  fo  where  the  Vineyard  is 
large,  it  may  be  divided  into  three 
equal  Parts;  each  ot  which  may 
be  manur'd  in  its  Turn,  whereby 
the  Expencc  will  be  but  little  every 
Ycarj  whereas  when  the  Whole  is 
manur'd  togetfa;^  it  will  ad<i  to 
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t&e  fixpoice,  and  in  maajr  Places 
'tibere  caa*t  be  a  fiifficient  Quantity 
IMOociifcd  fio  maaure  a  lai^  Vine^ 
yard  in  one  Veir* 

This  Digging  and  Manuring 
(hould  always  be  perform'd  about 
the  Beginning  of  Marchy  at  which 
time  all  the  fupeificial  or  Day- 
Roots,  as  they  are  call'd,  muft  be 
cut  off,  but  the  larger  Roots  inuft 
not  be  injur'd  by  the  Spade,  (^c. 
therefore  the  Ground  clofe  to  the 
Stem  of  the  Vines  muil  not  be  dug 
too  dea>..  After  thia  is  done»  the 
Stakes  fliould  be  placed  dowot  one 
on  each  Side  the  Haes^  at  about 
fixteen  Inches  from  their  Stems* 
to  which  the  longed  B^ing-hran- 
che<;  f! lould  be  iaftcnVl,  and  one 
Stake  doie  to  the  Stem,  to  which 
the  two  fborter  Branches  ftiould  be 
trained  upright,  to  furnifli  Wood 
.for  the  fuccecding  Year. 

in  the  Summer  they  mufl  be 
carefully  look'd   over,   as  before, 
rubbing  off  all   weak,  dangling 
.Shoots,  and  training  the  good  ones 
to  the  Stakes  regularly,  as  they  are 
produced,  and  thoie  ot  them  which 
IwYC  Fruit,  Ihould  be  ftopp'd  in 
Mi0f,  about  three  Jomts  beyond 
die  Bunches ;  but  the  upright 
Shoots,,  which  are  defign'd  for 
Bearing  the  following  Year»  mitft 
not  be  (lopp  (d  'till  the  Beginniijig  of 
^ufy,  when  they  may  be  left  a- 
oout  five  Feet  h>n^»  for  if  the^ 
.me  ftopi>'d  iboncr  m  the  Year,  it 
will  caufe  'em  to  ftioot  out  many 
,  dangling  Branches  from  the  Sides 
of  the  Eyes,  which  will  not  only 
'occafion  more  Trouble  to  difplace 
'em,  but  alfo  will  be  injurious  to 
the  Eyes  or  Buds. 

N.  JB.  All  this  Summer-Drefflng 
fliould    be    perform'd    with  the 
Thumb  and  Finger,  and  not  with 
.  Knives,  becaufe  the- Wounds  made 
by  Inftrumenu  in  Summer,  do  not 
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Ileal  £6  ibon  as  when  flopp'd  hy 
gently  nipping  the  lending  Bud* 
which  if  done  before  the  Shoot  is 
become  woody,  it  may  be  cffc£tcd 
with  great  Ka&p  being  very  tender, 
while  young* 

When  a  Vineyard  is  thus  careful-" 
ly  drefs'd,  it  will  afford  as  much 
Pleafurc  in  viewing  it  as  any  Plan- 
tation of  Trees  or  Shrubs  whate* 
vcr,  the  Rows  being  regular,  and 
if  the  Stakes  are  exactly  placed* 
and  the  upright  Shoots  ftopp'd  to 
an  equal  Height,  there  is  nothbg 
in  Nature  wmch  will  make  a  mote 
beautiful  A^p/peuzacci  and  during 
the  ^ibn  that  the  Vines  are  in 
Flower,  they  do  emit  a  moft  grate^ 
ful  Scent,  e^ecially  in  a  Morning 
and  £vening,  and  when  the  Gripes 
begin  to  ripen,  there  will  be  ft 
fredi  Picaiiire  arifing  in  viewing 
of  them. 

But  as  the  Beauty  of  Vineyards 
arifes  from  the  regular  Difpolitioa 
of  the  Branches  of  the  Vinesj  fo 
great  Care  fliould  be  taken  in  their 
K'lanagcment,  to  train  'cm  regular- 
ly, and  to  provide  every  Year  for 
new  Wood  to  bear  the  {ucccedinff 
Year,  becaufe  the  Wood  which 
has  produced  Fruit,  is  coinmool/ 
cut  quite  away,  alter  the  Fruit  v 
satheredi  or  at  leaft  Is  Ihorten'd 
3own  to  two  Eyes,  to  force  out 
Shoots  for  the  next  Year,  where 
there  is  not  a  fufHcient  Number  of 
Branches  upon  the  Vine,  of  thoie 
trained  upright;  fo  that  in  Sum« 
mer,  when  the  Vines  are  in  Pcrfe- 
(ftion,  there  Hiould  be  fix  upright 
Shoots  trained  for  the  next  Year's 
Wood,  and  three  or  four  Bearing- 
branches,   with  Fruit  on  them  s 
more  than  thefe  ought  never  to 
be  left  upon  one  Vifte,  for  the 
Reafons  before  given. 

N.  B,  The  Auvernflt,  or  True 
Bttrgtrntiy  Gn^fe,  is  valued  in  FraHc$ 
K  k  before 
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belbre  any  other  Sort,  becaufc  the 
Fruit  docs  never  grow  very  clofe 
upon  the  Bunches,  lb  that  thcv 
arc  more  coually  ripcn'd,  for  which 
Rcafon  it  fbould  lUb  be  preferr'il 
in  England  i  though*  in  eeneral, 
tho(e  Sorts  are  moS  eftceni^  with 
us  that  have  always  cloie  Bunches, 
which  is  certainly  wrongs  for  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  i&  Grapes 
upcm  iiich  Bunches  arc  common- 
ly ripe  on  one  Side,  and  green  on 
the  other,  which  is  a  bad  Quality 
for  fuch  as  arc  prcis'd  to  make 
Wine. 

1  fliiU  now  fubjoin  a  few  Sorts 
of  Vi/ies  which  arc  prcfcrv'd  in 
Ibme  curious  (iardens,  more  tor 
the  Sake  of  Vaiiety  than  the  Va- 
lue ot  their  Fruit  :  Thclc  arc, 

1.  ViTis  i  fyheftris,  Virgimmm. 
Tark,  Thwt.  The  wild  Virginian 
Crape. 

2,  ViTis  s  tmlfma,  dUtit  Virgimana 
Mm»  ?lMk.  Mm,  The  Fox  Grape, 

'  3.  ViTiSi  albft  dulcis,  foliis  vtorl- 
$gatis.    Th<;  blotch'd-lcav'd  Vine. 

4.  VlTlSj  /»/^^  dtilcist  limbis  fo- 
lkrim»gmMtis.  The  ilhp'd  leav'ii 
Vine-  . 

5".  ViTiSi  quhiqucfoiia,  Canaden- 
fis  fcandens.  Tourn.  Th  Virginian 
Vine  or  Common  Creeper. 

The  fiill:  and  Iccond  Sorts  do 
grow  in  great  Picnty  in  the  Woods 
of  Ameticd,  where,  1  have  been 
inform'd,  are  many  other  Sorts, 
ibme  of  which  do  produce  Fruit 
very  iiule  inferior  to  moft-of  our 
fine  Sorts  which  are  cultivated .  in 
JEMTCfii  notwithdanding  which,  it 
Is  generally  thought  impofllble  to 
make  Wine  in  America  5  but  this, 
1  dare  fay,  muft  proceed  from  a 
"Want  of  Skill,  rather  than  any  bad 
Quality  in  the  Soil  or  Climate:  So 
;|htt  inl>cad  of  planting  Vineyards 
OA  their  iuoli;,  ncii  lojod^  (as  haih 
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generally  been  pradtis'd  by  the  In- 
habitants of  thole  Countries)  if 
they  would  plant  them  upon  riiing 
Ground,  where  the  Bottom  wa$ 
rocky  or  hard  near  the  Surface^  I 
dare  lay  thty  would  have  yctr 
good  Succefs;  for  the  great  Fau& 
complain'd  of  in  thoie  Countries, 
is,  that  the  Grapes  do  generally 
burft  before  they  arc  fully  ripc^ 
which  muft  certainly  be  occaiion'd 
by  their  having  too  much  Nou- 
riihmcnt  ;   therefore,    when  they 
are  planted  on  a  poorer  Soil,  this 
will  be,  in  parr,  remedied.  Ano- 
ther Caufc  of  this  may  proceed 
from  the  Moifturc  of  the  Air  (oc- 
caiion'd   by   the    Pcrfpiration  of 
Trees,  Cfc.)  which  being  imbib'd 
by  the  Fruit,  may  break  their  Skins. 
This  indeed,  cant  be  prevented  niK 
til  the  Country  is  better  cleared  cf 
the  Timber;  but  however,  this 
(hould  caution  People  not  to  plant 
Vines  in  fuch  Places  where  there 
are  great  Quantities  of  Woods,  be- 
caufc of  this  ESoSt  which  it  hath 
on  the  Grapes.    But  to  return. 

Theie  two  Sorts  of  Vines  are 
prefcrved^'n  the  Gardens  of  thofc 
who  arc  curious  in  Botany,  but  1 
have  not  fcen  cither  of  em  pro- 
duce Fruit  in  this  Country.  Thefe 
may  be  propagated  by  Layers,  which 
will  take  Root  in  one  Yeir,  and 
may  be  taken  off  and  trdnipioiucd 
in  the  Spring  where  they  are  to 
remam,  whidi  ftouid  be  a^inft-a 
warm  Wall,  becauie  if  they  are  cx* 
pos'd  to  much  Gold  hi  Wimcr* 
they  arc  often  deftroy'd,  elpeciilf 
while  they  are  young. 

Theu:  Pruning  ai^  Management 
is  the  &me  with  any  othei  Soits 
of  Grapes,  but  only  they  r^ould 
have  fewer  Shoots,  and  thoic  iVort- 
cii'd  down  very  low,  oth^-vife 
they  will  make  very  wcuk  S'.vX>ts, 
and  never  arrive  to  any  coC:  icrahlc 

Suco^ 
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Strength,  fo  will  not  be  capable  of 
producing  Fruit. 

The  two  Sorts  with  ftrip'd 
Leaved  arc  alfo  prcfcrv'd  by  thofe 
who  are  carious  m  cdlcding  a  Va- 
riety of  Plants.  Tlieie  may  oe  pro- 
parted  as  the  other  Kinds  of 
Grapes,  but  arc  tender,  and  &  muft 
have  a  warm  Situatioo,  otherwife 
they  will  not  thrive  j  nor  do  the 
Cuttings  of  thefe  take  Root  £6  re»> 
dily  as  thofe  whole  Leaves  are 
plain :  But  as  there  is  no  very  great 
Beauty  in  thcfc  Plants,  fo  they  <ire 
icarceiy  worth  cultivating,  uoleis 
for  Variety. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  originally 
brought  from  A^nerica,  bur  from 
its  Hardinels,  and  being  cafy  to 
propagate,  is  become  as  common 
as  if  it  Were  a  Native  of  this 
Gbuntry. 

This  Plant  Is  chiefly  planted  in 
imall  Gardens  near  LenJkih  whert 
it  endures  the  Smoak  better  than 
moft  other  Plants ;  and  bcin^  a 
rampant  Grower,  is  planted  againft 
high  Walls  and  Buildings,  which 
it  will  cover  fboner  than  any  other 
Sort  of  Plant,  and  in  Summer  will 
look  green,  which  is  what  the  In- 
habitants of  London  are  greatly 
pleas'd  with.  The  Branches  of 
this  Plant  will  fometimcs  flioot 
twenty  or  thirty  Feet  long  in  one 
Summer,  and  do  fend  forth  Roots 
from  their  joints  whereby  they 
faden  themfclves  to  the  Building 
where  they  arc  placed,  lb  that 
they  do  not  require  mttch  Trouble 
to  iiipport  them. 

The  only  Culture  they  require. 
Is  to  cut  out  all  the  fmall  weak 
^loots  in  ^Urcbt  and  iborten  the 
ilrong  ones  to  about  ten  Feet  long, 
v/hich  will  Hrengthen  them  againtt 
the  fucceeding  Summer,  and  caufe 
•them  to  fhoot  vigoroully. 

This  Plant  may  propagated 
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by  Cuttings,  which  (hould  be  plant* 
cd  in  the  Spring  upon  a  lhady  Bor-* 
dcr,  where  they  will  take  Roofc 
firedy,  and  if  water*d  in  dry  Wea- 
ther, will  make  a  great  Progrcfs 
the  iuceeeding  Summer,  and  the 
Sprmg  after  may  be  tranlplr.nted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  which 
may  be  in  almott  any  Soil  or  Situ- 
ation, for  they  are  very  hardy 
Plants. 

VITIS  IDiEA :  The  Bllbcfry  sf 
Whortlc-berry-bufli. 

The  CharaBers  are$ 

Thi  Flower  cpnj.p  of  om  Ltafi 
which  is  flmf*d  Uki  a  Finher  -,  frotn 
whofe  EinptiUmim  arifes  the  Voinialf 
fix*d  Ukt  «  NmI,  in  the  u^^er  Tart 
ofthe,Fhmert  which  afterwards  be* 
cemes  a  foft  umbilicated  Frmty  en^ 
Berry^  full  rf  Jme^  m  which  ari 
enchs'd  Sieds,  fer  the  mefi  fM^t 
fmall. 

The  Species  are  j  * 
t.  ViTfs  iDAAi  magnM  ftiiisifi 

dam,  five  MyrttUis  grnruUs* 
The  great  Biiberry-bu(h. 

2.  VjTis  \  DMAi  folifs  oblongis  cre^ 
natis,  fruclu  nigricant^.   d  £,  F. 

Black  W harts,  Whortlc-berrics,  of* 

Bilberry. 

5.  ViTis  1d>ea  ;  fempervirens, 
frticiu  rUbro.  J.  B.  Red  Whorts 
or  Whortlc-l  erries. 

4.  V1T15  I  DA.  a;  ^thiopica,  Buxl 
mi/ioris  folio y  floribns  albicaraibus. 
H,  A,  iEthiopian  Whortle- berry 
with  a  Lcflcr  Box-leaf  and  white 
Fbwers 

•  y.  Vitis  \jiAhi  jfmericat^a,  fif^ 
Uh  ftshotsttuBs,  Inr^isy  ex  admetfa 
Mfeen^isu^  JkHkm  pfinimh  herhd- 
eeisy  fruihi  farv»  mire*  American 
Whortle-benry,  wi t  h  rou nd  i fli  hairy 
'Leaver  grovring  by  Paifs,  fmill 
greenifti  Flowers,  and  a  fmall  red 
Frtiir,  vttlgarlj  eaU'dj  Sc.  Petards- 
wort. 
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The  firft  and  third  Sorts  do 
grow  wld  in  rcrkjhiret  JHrbyjlnrg^ 
WtftnmtUmdi  and  other  Northern 
Countries  of  EngUnd^  as  alfo  upon 
the  Alps,  and  other  lofty  Mountains 
in  Icvcril   Parts  of  Europe;  but 
can't  by  Art  be  cultivated  in  Gar- 
dens near  Lontion,  fo  as  to  thrive 
and  produce  Fruit.   The  firft  com- 
moniy  grows  to  the  Height  of 
three  or  tour  Feet,  in  its  native 
Places  of  Growth,  and  produces 
great  Quantities  of  Fruit,  which 
the  poor  Inhabitants  of  thofc  Coun- 
tries gather,  and  Tell  in  the  Mar-  . 
kcts  for  Tarts,  O^c,  The  third  Sort 
is  a  very  humble  Plant,  ieldom 
growing  much  taller  than  the 
Dwarf  Dutch  Bpx  (which  is  us'd 
fyr  edging  of  Borders:)  This  pro- 
duces in  its  native  Places  of  Growth, 
large  Quantities  ot  red  Fruit  ;  but 
thefc  will  rarely  grow  in  Gardens, 
unlefs  planted  in  a  ftrong»  cold 
Soil)  and  a  (bady  Situation. 

The  iccond  Sort  is  very  com- 
mon upon  marfby  or  boggy  Heaths, 
in  divers  Parts  of  England^  and 
will  grow  to  the  Height  of  three 
or  four  Feet  in  fuch  Places,  and 
produce  great  Quantities  of  Fruit, 
which  ripen  in  fulyy  and  are  ga- 
thered by  the  poor  People  for  the 
fame  Uies  a$  thie  firft  Sort. 

This  is  alio  very  difiicult  to  cul- 
tivate in  Gardens:  The  only  Me- 
thod is,  to  take  up  ibme  Plants  in, 
the  Spring,  from  the  Places  of  its 
X}rowth,  with  Balls  of  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  and  traniplant  them 
into  a  moift,  ihady  Piirt  of  the 
Garden,  where,  if  the  Soil  be  not 
too  rich  or  warm,  they  will  thrive 
tolerably  wcli,  provided  the  Ground 
is  not  dug  or  cleaned,  for  thcle 
Plants  will  grow  beft  on  fuch  Pla- 
ces as  are  never  cultivated.  This 
Sort  is  dirct'tcd  by  the  College  of 
f-hyficUm  to  be  ufcd  in  Mcdicujc. 
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The  firarth  Sort  18  ft  tender 
Plant  which  is  preiervVl  in  the 
Gardens  of  thoic  who  delight  in 
preierf  ing  Exotick  Plants.  This  is 
propagated  by  Layers,  which teuld 
be  iay*d  down  in  the  Spring,  ob*^ 
fcrving  to  make  a  little  Slit  in  the 
Part  which  is  laid  in  the  Ground 
(in  the  manner  as  is  pra(flis'd  in 
Laying  of  Carnations)  and  in  dry 
Weather  they  muft  be  frcquenriy 
water 'd,  which  will  greatly  flicili- 
tatc  ihcir  taking  Root}  and  in  the 
fo.iowing  Spring  they  may  be  cut 
off  from  the  old  Plants,  and  plant- 
ed each  into  a  ieparate  Pot,  filled 
with  ftrong,  frefli  Earth»  and  pla- 
ced upon  a  moderate  Uot-tal 
which  will  ftcilitate  their  taking 
freih  Root;  but  they  muft  be  (ha- 
ded from  the  Sun  vvith  Mats>  and 
frtquently  waterM. 

]n  the  Summer  theie  Plants  ma? 
be  ezpofed  in  the  open  Air,  wita 
other  hardy  Exotick  Plants  •,  and  in 
Winter  they  muft  be  placed  in  the 
Green- houle,  where  they  ft^.ould 
have  as  much  free  Air  as  poliiblc 
in  mild  Weather,  and  muft  be  fre- 
quently water'd,  othcrwiic  ihcy 
will  not  thrive. 

Thcfe  Plants  produce  their  Floir- 
ers  in  Winter  and  Spring,  but  do 
rarely  produce  Fruit  in  this  Goim> 
try. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  to  a  Shrab 
of  fix  or  ieven  Feet  h^h,  aad 
though  a  Native  of  AmericMy  yet 
will  endure  the  fevereft  Cold  of 
our  Climate  in  the  open  Air.  It 
may  eafily  be  propagated  by  Lif- 
ers or  Suckers,  which  arc  generally 
produced  in  great  Plenty  trom  the 
Roots  of  the  old  Plants  j  ihcfc 
fliouid  be  taken  off  either  in  Spring 
or  Autumn,  and  planted  out  a- 
mongft  other  Shrubs  of  the  Umc 
Growth,  where  they  will  add  to 
the  Divcriicy,  but  thcic  is  \\x\\c 

Bcaui/ 
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Beauty  ia  them ;  for  their  Flowers 
(which  arc  produced  in  September ) 
arc  very  fmall,  and  of  a  grecnifh 
Colour,  fo  that  unlels  a  Pcrfon 
fearch  for  them,  they  may  elcape 
the  Sight,  being  always  iituate 
amongft  the  Leaves. 

Thefe  Flowers  are  fu  acceded  by 
fmall  red  Fruit,  which  ripen  in 
Winter,  after  thj  Leaves  are  fallen 
ofiF,  fo  are  more  viiible  than  the 
FiOWers.  This  Fntit  is  not  uled  in 
its  mtive  C^mrj,  it  having  very 
Ittde  Tafte,  and  being  ib  very  fmall, 
can't  be  worth  the  Trouble  of  ga- 
thering. I  iiippoie  this  Shrub  had 
the  Name  of  St.  F9tir*s-wort  im- 
pos'd  on  it  l>efore  it  produced  cither 
Flowers  or  Fruit  in  EngUnd,  trom 
the  Refcmblancc  which  the  Leaves 
of  it  have  to  thole  of  Afcyron,  or 
St.  Voter' s-wort ;  for  in  otficr  rc- 
fpedls  it  d lifers  widely  from  the 
C.^araftcrs  of  that  Qenu^. 

VITIS  SYLVESTRU,  a;/*/*?  Cic- 
jnatitis. 

ULMUS:  The  Elm-Tree. 
The  Characters  arcj 

The  Flower  conjijls  of  one  Leaf, 
which  h  fjap'd  like  »  Belly  having 
ttmny  Stamina  (or  Thretuls)  in  the 
Center;  from  the  Bettem  srifes  the 
FeintMl,  which  afterwards  becomes  a 
tnemhranaceoHs  cr  leafy  Fruit,  almoft 
Heart -Jljap'A^  in  the  Middle  of  which 
i$  placed  a  Pear-fhafd  Seed-Vfpl, 
containing  one  Seed,  for  the  tnofi  fart 
ff  the  fame  shape. 
The  species  arc; 

I.  ULMusj  vulgatijfima,  folio  lata 
fcnbro.  Ger.  Emac,  The  common 
rough-lcav'd  Elm. 

1,  Ulmus;  folio  latijfimo  fcabro. 
Qer,  Frnac.  The  \V  irch-Ha/.ci,  or 
broad -lea v'd  R:m,  by  fome  unskilr 
ful  I'crfons  called  the  BritifliElra. 

3.  Ulmus  }  minor^  folia  an^ttflo 
fcabro*  Ger.  Emac,  The  fn;iali*lcav'd 
^  Es^liQi  Him. 
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4.  Ulmus  }  folio,  glabro.  Ger, 
Emac.    The   imooth-ieav'd^  gr 

Witch- Elm. 

I*.  Ulmus  i  major  Hollandica,  an- 
guflus  ^  tnagis  acuminatis  famarris^ 
folio  latijjimo  fcabro.    Vlak,  Mm* 
The  Dutch  Elm. 

6.  Ulmus  i  minor,  folio  angujle 
fcabroy  elegantijjime  varugato.  The 
Englifli  Elm  with  beautiful  ftrip'd 
L^ves. 

7.  Ulmus  ifolU  gtabre  eleganter 
variegate.  The  Witch-Elm  with 
ilrip'd  Leaves. 

8.  Ulmus  $  minor  foliis  flavefceni- 
tibus.   The  yellow-leav*d  Elm. 

9.  Ui.Mus  ;  ma\or  Hollandicajan- 
guTis  c}^  !}KirJs  tnumnatis  famarris^ 
folio  latijjhno  fcabro,  eleganter  va- 
riegato.  The  Dutch  Elm  with  llrip'd 
I. raves. 

Tiic  four  firfl-mcntion'd  vSorts  arc 
very  common  in  divers  Parts  of 
England,  though  it  is  generally  be- 
liev'd  neither  of  'cm  were  origi- 
nally Natives  ot  this  Country;  but 
however  that  be,  they  have  propa- 
gated themfclves  by  Seeds  and  Suck- 
ers which  have  aro&  firom  the 
Roots  ot  old  Trees,  in  fuch  Plenty* 
as  hardly  to  be  rooted  out,  where 
they  have  long  hadPofleffion,ei[pe- 
cialiy  in  Hedge  Rows,  where  there 
is  Harbour  for  their  Roots,  which, 
when  left  undifVurb'd,  will  fend 
forth  a  frcfli  Parcel  of  young  Plants 
annually,  from  whence  the  People 
who  I'upply  the  Nuriery-men  dci 
gather  them. 

The  fitth  Sort  is  equally  hardy,' 
and  almoft  as  common  in  England 
as  cither  of  the  former  ;  this  is 
pvctty  quick  of  Orowth  v/hilc 
young,  and  will  ouUfrip  the  com- 
mon EngUJh  Elm  for  fcveral  Years  i 
but  after  twenty  or  thirty  Years 
Growth,  the  EtigliJIf  Elm  wdH  get 
the  better  every  Year,  and  the 
Timber  thereof  being  much  pre> 
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CtraUe  to  that  of  the  Dmcfj  rJui, 
renders  it  more  valuable  for  Tunc- 
iog. 

The  Sorts  with  ftrip'd  Leaves  are 
pi-elcrv'd  l  y  ihofc  who  are  curious 
111  collc6c:ini;  viriegatcd  Plants,  but 
they  arc  not  worth  propagating 
unicls  tor  the  S.ike  ot>  Variety  i 
being  ot  flower  Growth,  and  in 
moft  People's  Judgment,  Icfs  beau- 
tiful than  the  plain  Sorts* 

Thde  Plants  may  be  either  pro- 
pagated  by  Layers  or  Suckers  tasen 
from  the  Roots  of  the  old  Trees, 
the  latter  dF  which  is  greatly  pn(- 
^s*d  io  many  Places;  but  as  thefe 
m  ofttn  cut  up  with  very  indiffe- 
rent Roots,  fo  they  very  often  mi f- 
carry,and  render  the  Succefs  doubt- 
ful; whcrcns  rhofc  which  are  pro- 
pagated by  Layers  are  in  no  Hazard, 
and  do  always  make  better  Roots, 
and  come  on  farter  than  the  other, 
for  which  Realbns  ihis  Method 
ftiould  be  more  univerfally  pra^iis'd. 
And  Hnce  a  fmall  Compafsef  Ground 
£ll'd  with  Stools  of  thefe  Plants* 
will  be  fufficient  to  fumiih  a  Nur- 
fery  of  a  confiderable  Extent*  with 
Layers  to  be  tranQ>]anted,  fb  it  is 
richly  worth  every  Pcrfon*s  while, 
who  would  cultivate  theie  Trees, 
to  allot  a  Piece  of  Ground  for  this 
Parpofr. 

The  heft  Soil  for  fuch  a  Nurfery 
IB  a  frcfli  Hazel  Loam,  neiiher  too 
i:L';ht  and  dry,  nor  over  moift  and 
Jieavy;  this  Ground  fhould  be  well 
trcnrh'd,  and  a  lu rle  rotten  Dung 
hury'd  therein  ;  and  in  do:n:;  of  this, 
great  Care  HioLild  be  taken  lo  pick 
out  all  Hoots  of  pernicious  Weeds, 
which  if  left  in  the  Ground  would 
be  ve»y  injurious  to  the  Layers, 
and  can't  afterwards  be  fb  eafily 
rooted  outf  then  having  laid  the 
bround  levd»  the  Plants  muft  be 
planted  at  about  eight  Feet  afumier 
pch  Way:.  The  beft  SaJon  Iqc 
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this  Work  is  in  Autumn,  as  {boa 
as  the  Leaver-  begin  to  decay,  that 
they  may  take  Root  before  the  dry 
Weather  in  the  Spring  comes  on, 
whereby  a  great  Ex  pence  of  water- 
ing them  will  be  fav'd  ;  for  if  they 
arc  well  fettled  in  the  Ground  b<> 
fore  the  dry  Weather,  they  will 
require  little  more  than  to  mulch 
their  Roots*  to  keep  the  Earth  from 
drying. 

Theie  Plants  (hould  be  pmakted 
to  grow  rude  two  Tear^  during 
which  Time  the  Ground  between 
fhould  be  carefully  cleaned  and  dug 
every  Spring  ;  by  this  Time  they 
will  be  ftrongly  rooted,  and  have 
made  pretty  ftrong  Shoots,  fo  that 
they  may  be  lay'd  in  the  Ground : 
The  manner  of  performing  this 
being  already  defcribcd  in  the  Ar- 
ticle of  Layers,  I  flmll  forbear  rc* 
pcating  it  in  this  Place. 

When  thefe  Layers  arc  well  root- 
ed, they  (hould  be  taken  off  and 
traniblanted  out  into  a  Nurfery, 
whidi  fhould  be  upon  a  good  Soil 
and  well  prepared  fas  before  forthe 
Stools^  The  Plants  fhould  be 
planted  in  Rows  four  Feet  afunder, 
aiid  Wo  Feet  Difhnce  Plant  horn 
Plant  in  the  Rows.  This  ihoold 
be  done  in  Autumn,  as  ibon  as  the 
Leaves  begin  to  decay;  and  if  there 
is  fomc  Mulch  laid  upon  the  Sur- 
face of  the  Ground  about  their 
Roots,  It  will  prelave  'em  from 
being  hurt  by  Froft  in  Winter,  and 
from  drying  Winds  in  Spring,  and 
thereby  fev:ure  them  from  all  Ha- 
zard. 

The  following  Summer  the 
Ground  between  *em  fhould  be 
conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  in  Autumn  they  fhould  be 

Sroned  up,  cutting  off  all  ftrong 
iteral  Shoots,  which,  if  left  oii» 
would  impedetheir  upright  Growtbi 
but  t|iere  moft  be  ibmeof  the  fmalkf 
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Shoots  left  on  to  detain  the  Sap»  in 
order  to  augment  the  Stems  of  the 
Trees  i  for  where  they  are  pruned 
up  too  naked,  they  are  apt  to  grow 

S»  too  (lender  to  fupport  them- 
?es,  fo  that  their  Heads  will  re- 
cline to  the  Ground*  and  caulc  t^«eir 
&ems  to  grow  crooked. 

In  this  Nurferythey  may  remain 
five  or  fix  Years,  obfcrving  con- 
ftantly  to  dig  the  Ground  between 
'cm  every  Spring,  and  to  trim  them 
as  before  direfted,  which  will  pro- 
mote their  Growth,  and  render 
them  ftrong  enough  to  tranfglant 
out  where  they  are  to  remain,  in 
the  Time  before- mention'd.  » 

Thefc  Trees  are  very  proper  to 
phnt  in  Hedge^Rows,  UDon  the 
Borders  of  Fidds,  where  they  will 
thrive  much  better  than  when 
pbited  m  a  Wood  or  do&  Pian- 
tation,  and  their  Shade  will  not  be 
verr  injurioas  to  whatever  grows 
voder  them;  but  whaithefe  Trees 
are  tran^lanted  out  upon  Banks 
after  this  manner,  the  Banks  (hould 
be  well  wrought  and  clcir'd  from 
all  other  Roots,  otherwile  the  Plants, 
being  taken  from  a  better  Soil,  will 
not  make  much  Progrefs  in  thefe 
Places.  About  Michaelmas  will  be 
a  good  Time  for  this  Work,  for 
the  Reafons  before  afiigned,  but 
when  they  are  planted,  there  (hould 
be  fi>me  Stakes  itx'd  in  by  them, 
to  which  thejr  (hould  be  iaften'd, 
to  prevent  their  being  difplaced  by 
the  Windi  ^  P^^t  of  their  Heads 
flwuld  be  taken  off,  before  they  are 
planted,  which  will  alio  be  of  Uie 
in  preventing  their  being  cafily  over- 
•Brn*d  by  Winds,  but  by  no  means 
Should  their  leading  Shoot  be  ftopp'd, 
nor  their  Branches  too  clofcly  cut 
otf  i  for  it  there  are  not  fomc  Shoots 
Ictt  on  to  draw  and  attract  the  Sap, 
they  will  be  in  Danger  of  xniT- 
carrying. 


Theie  Trees  are  alio  proper  to 
plant  at  a  Difonce  from  a  Garden 
or  BuiUing,  to  break  the  Violence 
of  Winds,  for  which  Purpofe  there 
Is  not  any  Tree  more  oiefiil;  for 
they  may  be  trained  up  in  Form  of 
a  Hedge,  keeping  *em  cut  every 
Year,  which  will  caufc  *em  to  grow 
very  dofe  and  hand (b me,  to  the 
Height  of  fotty  or  fifty  Feet,  and 
be  a  great  Protection  againft  the 
Fury  of  Winds  j  but  they  fhould 
not  be  planted  too  near  a  Garden, 
where  Fruit-trees  or  other  Plants 
are  placed,  becaufe  the  Roots  of 
the  Elms  do  run  fuperficially  near 
the  Top  of  the  Ground  to  a  great 
Wkith,  and  will  intermix  with  the 
Roots  of  the  other  Trees,  and  deprive 
'em  of  Nouriihment  i  nor  ibouk! 
they  be  planted  near  Gnvel  or  Grafi- 
Waiks,  which  are  defi^'d  to  be 
well  kept,  becauie  the  Roots  will 
run  into  them,  and  iend  forth 
Suckers  in  great  Plenty,  which  will 
deface  the  Walk^  and  render  them 

unlightly. 

iiut  for  large  Gardens,  where  . 
Shade  is  required,  there  is  Icarce 
any  Tre«^  fo  proper  for  that  Pur- 
pofe, being  eafy  to  remove  when 
grown  to  a  conliderabie  Size,  fo 
that  a  Perfon  who  is  willing  to 
have  his  Plantations  for  Shade  in  a 
(hort  Time,  may  procure  Tree^  of 
two  Feet  Circumference  in  their 
Trunk,  which  will  be  in  no  Dan- 
ger  of  fiiccecding,  provided  they 
are  removed  with  Care;  and  the& 
will  take  Root  and  grow  again» 
almoft  as  well  as  young  pSntl^ 
which  is  what  few  other  Sorts  of 
Trees  will  doj  but  then  they  Oioukt 
be  fuch  Trees  as  have  been  thus  re« 
gularly  train'd  up  in  a  Nurfery, 
and  have  gcKxi  Roots,  and  not  fuch 
as  are  taken  out  of  Hedge-Rows, 
(as  is  by  fome  pradis'dj  which 
fcldom  rife   witji  any  tolerable 

^  It  ^  Root^ 
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Roots,  and  coniequemly  do  qften  Sometimes  th  common  EngUfi 

inifcarry.  ^Im  will  produce  SectV-,  but  it  is 

In  Planting  ot"  thcfc  Trees,  great  not  Co  coivrmr^y  fruiMul  as  the 

Care  flioulcl  be  taken  not  to  bury  Witch-Elm,  whi.ii  fcldom  fails  to 

^heir  Roots  too  deep,  which  is  very  produce  great   Quinriucs,  when 

injurious  to  them,  cfpccially  if  they  they  havearriv'd  to  a  due  Maturity, 

arc  planted  on  a  moid  Loam  or  Clay,  which  Seeds  will  fall  to  the  Ground ; 

in  which  Cafe,  if  the  CUiy  is  near  and  wiien  they  light  upon  a  Spot 

the  Surface,  it  will  be  the  bed  W^y  which  is  not  difturb'd,  the  Phuts 

toraifethe  Ground  in  a  Hill»  where  will  come  up  in  great  Plenty, 

each  Tree  is  to  be  placed,  which  The  Timber  of  the  common 

will  advance  their  Roots  above  the  EngUfi  Elm  is  generally  preferred 

Sur^ce  of  the  Ground,  Co  that  they  the  rell,  though  that  ot  the  fhicb^ 

will  not  be  in  Danger  of  rotting  in  Elm  is  often  as  good,  and  is  tl^ 

Winter  with  Moifturc.  largefl:  Tree,  when  planted  on  ^ 

When  thcfe  Trees  are  propagated  kindly  Soil  :    But  the  Dutc^  Eim 

hy  Sucker';  t:iken  from  the  Foot  of  affords  the  word  Timber,  and 

old  Trees,  they  are  commonly  lay 'd  never  will  grow  to  the  Stature  of 

into  the  Ground  very  cloic  in  Beds,  either  of  the  other  Sorts,  lb  that 

where,  in  dry  Weather,  they  may  this  fliouid  not  be  cultivated  for  the 

be  frequently  water'd,  to  encourage  Timber;  therefore  the  bell  Way  to 

their  putting  out  Roots:    In  thelc  be  lure  of  the  Kinds  which  a  Perfon 

Beds  they  arc  left  two  Years,  by  would  chufe  to  prop.ii^atc,    is  to 

which  time  thofe  that  live  will  be  have  a  Nurfery  of  Stools,  in  order 

well  rooted  (though  a  great  many  to  furnilh  Layers  i  for  when  they 

them  generally  dic)i  then  they  are  grubbed  up  from  Hedge-Rows, 

fhould  be  traniplantcd  into  the  Nur*  there  wiU  c^en  Le  many  Sorts  inter- 

&ty,  and  manag'd  as  iiiith  been  di-  m'ix'd>  eipecially  if  the  Reople  whq 

'  ire^ed  for  the  Layers,  '      ^  go  about  to  gather  'em  do  fmath 

'  There  are  fome'who  raife  the  them,  bccaiiS  they  take  'em  in- 

Wif(h'Elm  from  Seeds,  which  it  differently  where-ever  they  can  pro* 

generally  produced  in  great  Plenty,  cure  them  i  fo  that  when  they  are 

and  are  ripe  in -r4pri/.   Tl^cfc  fliould  planted  out  thus  blended  together, 

t>e  fbwnupon  a  Bed  of  frcfli,  loamy  there  will  be  a  conridcrablc"Diftc» 

iEarth,  and  gently  cover'dj  in  dry  rcnce  in  the  Growths,  wiiicfl  will 

Weather  they  fliould  be  water'd,  deface  the  Plantation. 

and  if  the  Bed  is  Hiaded  from  the  URTICAi  THe  Nettle, 

violent  Heat  of  the  Sun,  it  will  be  The  Characlers  are; 

of  great  Service  to  the  Seeds  (for  I  It  hath  an  apetalotis  Flown,  eon- 

always  obferve,  the  Plants  to  come  Jifthig  of  many  Stamina  inchicleJ  in  aj^ 

up  better  in  the  Shade  than  when  Impalement,  but  thefe  are  Larren\ 

expofed  to  the  Sun)  j  when   the  for  the  Embryo's  are  proJuccd  either 

pl  mts  conic  up,  they  (hould  be  care-  «*l  Mferent  Plants,  or  on  tlifftrent 

jxily  cltiir'd  from  Weiedsi'  and  after  fmrts  ofthi  fame  Vlant,  vithoMt  any 

they  have  ftood  ^two  Years  19  vlfible  Fl&mer^  vfiich  afterwards  ke^ 

the:  Sccd-bedf,  they  will  be  fit  tcf  cmeM  Sfvalvt  Sked^vejfel^  fimitimei 

plant  out  into  the  Nuriery,  wher^  pttbered  mo  round  Memds,  emd  W 

they  *mufl:  be  nuoag'd  as  the  other  times  ar^  /mah  md  htun, 

former.  ilojmg  feverdl  Soed^.'  ' 
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'th€^emsttti  to  it,  they  iiifa  in  like  maooer 

I.  Urticai  tirem^  maxima.  C.  the  former. 

ThegratcftScia^ng-ncrric.  The  third  Sort  is  mentioaVl  to 

1.  URTicAi  urmsftnimr.  C.ii»P.  grow  wild  in  England,  hat  the 

The  leiTcr  Stinging-nettle.  other  two  are  brought  from  warmtr 

3.  Urticaj  urens,  pilidas  ftrens.  Countries. 

I.  DiofcorUisj  femlne  I'tni.  C.  B,  P.  All  thcfe  Plants  may  be  cafily 

Pill-bearing  Stingiag-oettlCj  with  a  propagated  by  lowing  their  Seeds 

Seed  like  Flax.  in  March,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  rich 

4.  Urtica  i  aUera,  filuliferay  Earth,  and  when  the  Plants  arc 
T'^rieurU  foliis.  H.  R,  Par.  A  no-  come  up,  they  fliould  be  tranf- 
ther  Piii- bearing  Stinging  -  neUiC  planted  out  into  Beds,  or  the  Bor- 
jvith  Leaves  like  PcUitory,  ders  of  the  Picafure-Garden,  inter- 
calhd  SpaniOi  Marjoram.  fi»erfing  'em  amongft  other  plants, 

f.  Urtica  i  filuliferci,  fcli§LMh  io  that  thev  may  not  be  fo  eafily 

gij^mj  cmU  ndruU,  BsUMrUsT^al"  di^coverVi  by  Perfims  whom  there 

*vMd,  Narrower-leav*d  Pill-bearing  is  a  Deiign  to  deceive,  by  gathering 

Stinging*nett]e  iirom  Af<(i^fi»,  with  a  Sprig  trom  them  to  imdl  toi 

a  green  Stalk.  after  the  Plants  have  taken  Roo^ 

The  fir  (I  of  thefe  Sorts  is  a  very  they  will  require  no  hrthcr  Cm, 

common  Weed  upon  the  Sides  of  but  only  to  keep  'cm  clear  from 

Banks,  Ditches,  and  other  unculti-  V/eedsj  in  yune  they  will  flower, 

vared  Places,  where  its  Roots  will  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Au- 

i'pread  and  over-run  the  Ground,  lb  tumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  llied 

that  it  fliould  always  be  carefully  upon  the  Ground,  will  come  up 

extirpated   from   Gardens.     It  is  the  foliowing  Spring,  and  tiounlli 

fometimcs  ufcd  in  Medicine,  but  wititout  any  farther  Care, 

may  be  cafiiy  procured  from  the  The  Seeds  of  the  third  Sort  arc 

Fields  a:  almod  any  Scaibn.  iibmetimes  ufcd  in  Medicine. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  alfii  a  very 
common  Weed  in  Gardens,  and 
«ldv«ed  Fields  1«t  it  Wng  .n 

annual  Plant,  is  not  fi>  difficult  to  •    *                    r  ^ 

jri*adicatc  as  the  former. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  Hfth  Sorts  ^ 
are  prefervcd  in  many  Gardens  for 
Variety,  but  the  fourth,  which  is 

(^ommonly  ciW'd  Spaniflf  Marjoram,  WJ"^^'^^'         order   to  the 

is  the  mull  common   in   t:nglijh  yV    laying  i'^'ai^'s  in  Gardens  it 

Gardens,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  will  be  very  proper  that  the  Bot- 

luaking  Sport,  many  ignorant  Per-  tom  of  them  be  hll'd  with  Ibmc 

ions  taking  it  for  a  Sort  of  ilAir-  I^imc-rubbiOi  or  coarfe  Gravel,  Flint- 

jaram,  arc  often  fcverciy  liun^  by  (tones,  or  other  rocky  Stuff,  which 

fmelling  to  it  j  and  others  put  it  vvill  be  very  (erviceable  in  prcvent- 

j(itothe>liddleci(fNofegays,amongflt  ^ng  Wecdji  firom  growing  through 

^ther  Grcem^  which  they  pre£at  the  Superficies  of  GraveU  this  Bot- 

fo  Perfons  who  are  not  acquainted  tom  ihould  be  laid  eight  or  teii 

With  the  Plants  and  ib  by  imelling  Inches  thick,  over  which  the  Coat 

ir .           ..  .    ^       .  i^,  ...  .               i  i   .  ^ 
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Of  Gravel  fliould  be  lix  or  eight, 
which  Gravel  fljould  be  fine,  but 
yet  not  skrccn'd,  becaufc  that  fpoilj 
It.  This  flxniM  be  hid  oo  a  Heap» 
roandmg,  ib  that  the  krger  rough 
Stones  may  run  down  on  the  Si£s, 
which  being  every  now  and  then 
Tak'd  off,  the  Gravel  by  that  means 
will  be  fufficiently  fine. 

After  the  Gravel  has  been  laid  to 
the  Thicknels  abovc-mention'd,  then 
the  IValks  mufl  be  rak'd  true  and 
level,  from  all  grcar  Drips  as  v/cll 
a-;  little  Hol^rjjj  by  this  means  moft 
ot  the  Stones  ot  the  liTtlks  will  be 
rak'd  under  your  Feet,  which  fhould 
rather  be  guitly  fprinkled  back 
again,  over  the  lad  Length  that  is 
nk'd,  than  baryM  (as  is  the  Pra- 
€t\ce  of  many  Gardeners),  for  bv 
this  means  the  IVM  will  lie  much 
harder,  and  the  coarieft  Stones  will 
very  much  contribute  to  its  Firm- 
nefs. 

There  is  al(b  a  great  Fault  com- 
mitted frequently,  in  laying  iValks 
too  lound,  and  fome  to  that  De- 
gree, ih  it  I  hey  cannot  be  walk'd 
on  with  tliac  Eafe  and  Pleafure  that 
ought  to  bci  and  bcfiJcs,  this  too 
jneJt  Routiding  takes  o(T  much 
Hum  the  Iccming  ij.caaih  of  the 

The  common  Allowance  for  a 
Gravel-walk  of  five  Feet  Breadth, 
is  an  Inch  in  the  Crown  i  fb  that 
if  a  JValk  be  twenty  Feet  wide, 

according  to  tliis  Proportion,  it  will 
be  four  Inches  higher  in  the  Middic 
than  on  each  Side;  and  a  fValk  of 
twcnry-fivc  Feet,  will  he  five  Inches; 
one  ot  thirty  Feet,  lix  Inches^  and 
ib  on. 

When  a  M^^lk  has  been  thus  care- 
fully laid,  or  rather  after  every 
Length  or  Part  of  it,  (which  com- 
monly is  about  hfcecn  Feet  each), 
then  it  fhould  be  rolled  well,  both 
in  length  and  sdlbcro£$-ways:  The 


Perfon  who  rolls  it  Oiould  wear 
Shoes  with  flat  Heels,  that  he  may 
not  make  Holes  in  the  ffklks;  for 
when  they  are  once  made  in  a  new 
WUk,  it  win  not  be  eafy  to  roll 
them  out  again. 

In  order  toby  Orsvd'WMlksBrmt 
it  will  be  necdflary  to  give  them 
three  or  four  Water-rollings;  that 
is,  they  muft  be  rolled  when  it 
rams  fo  very  taft,  that  the  IValks 
fwim  with  Water;  this  will  caufe 
the  Gravel  to  bind;  fb  that  when 
the  H'alks  come  to  be  dry,  they  wiU 
be  as  hard  as  a  Terrafs. 

Iron-mould  Gravel  is  accounted 
the  beft  for  Binding  ;  or  Gravel 
with  a  little  binding  Loam  amongfl 
it(  which  latter,  tho'  it  be  apt  to 
ftick  to  the  Heels  of  Shoes,  in  hot 
wet  Weather,  yet  nothing  binds  bet- 
ter in  dry  Weather. 

When  the  Gravel  is  over  fimdy 
or  fliarp,  Loam  is  frequently  miz'd 
with  it,  which,  if  they  be  cafl  to- 
gether in  Heaps,  and  well  mixed, 
will  bind  like  a  Rock  ;  whereas 
loofe  Gravel  is  as  uncomfortable 
and  uncafy  to  walk  on,  as  any 
other  Fault  in  a  liM  can  render 
it. 

The  bell  Gravel  for  Walks  is 
luch  as  abounds  with  fmooth  Peb- 
bles (as  is  that  dug  at  Black  heath), 
which  being  mix'd  with  a  due  Pro- 
portion of  Loam,  will  bind  like  a 
Rock,  and  is  never  ifljttr*d  by  wet 
or  dry  Weather^  and  the  Pebbles 
being  fmooth,  are  not  fo  liable  to 
be  turn'd  up,  and  loofen'd  by  the 
Feet  in  walking,  as  are  thole  which 
are  ann;ular  and  rough ;  for  where 
iValks  are  laid  with  luch  Gravel  as 
is  full  of  irregular  Stones,  they 
appear  unfightiv  in  a  Day's  time 
after  Rolling,  bccaufe  the  Stones 
will  rile  upon  the  Surface  when- 
ever they  arc  walk'd  upon,  but 
the  imooth  Pebbles  will  remain 
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handfomc  two  or  three  Days  with-  thicker  their  Bottoms  will  be ;  and 

out  Rolling.  in  Autumn  the  Grafs  fhould  be 

The  Width  of  thcfe  Walks  muft  kept  very  ihort,  and  well  rolled, 

always  be  proportioned  to  their  for  if  it  be  permitted  to  grow 

Length,  and  the  Siz,e  of  the  Gar-  pretty  long  at  this  Seafon,  the  Blade 

den  i  but  fmall  fVkUts  are  every  will  decay  in  Winttr,  and  greatly 

where  di£kgreeable»  ib  that  if  the  injure  theip  Roots.  TJie  Worm* 

Wiiftf  were  to  be  only  two  hundred  cafts  muft  alio  be  beat  to  Piecei 

Feet  long,  I  (hould  adviie  'em  to  with  a  long  A(h-Pol^  and  ib^esbi 

be  made  fourteen  or  fifteen  Feet  over  the  Grafs  this  the  Gardeners 

wide }  for  it  is  much  better  to  have  call  Polling  of  a  IValk,  which  is 

but  few  Walks  in  a  Garden,  and  done  by  brufliing  the  Surface  of  the 

tliole  to  be  fpacious*  than  to  make  Ground  ftrongly  with  a  ilender 

many  fmaU  W(dk$y  as  is  often  prac-  Pole  \  the  oftener  this  is  repeated 

tifcd.  the  better  it  is  for  the  Grafs,  befides, 

Grafs-rpalks  in  a  Garden  are  both  it  will  deftroy  the  Worm-cafts,  and 

ornamental  and  delightful,  in  Sum-  render  the  Walh  more  beautiful, 

mer  time  and  dry  Weather.  WALL-FLOWBR.  i    vide  Lcu- 

Thcfc  may  be  made  either  by  cojum. 

hying  them  with  Turf,  or  lowing  .WALNUT  ;  viiie  Nux  juglans. 

them  with  Hay-leed,  and  raking  WATER,  isone  ofthc  niofl  con- 

thcm  fine  and  level,  which,  with  fiderablc  Rcquifites  belonging  to  a 

keeping  them  well  rolled,  and  frc-  Garden  j  if  a  Garden  be  without  it, 

quently  mow'd,  will  make  the  Grafs  it  brings  a  certain  Mcnrtality  upon 

floe.                           .  whatfoevcr  is  planted.  By  Waters 

Theie  may  be  laid  a  littl^ound-  ingsthe  great  Droughts  in  Summer 

tog,  to  caft  otf  the  Water  the  better,  are  allay'd,  which  would  in^tbly 

hit  tiie  Slope  muft  not  be  Co  great  burn  up  mofl  Plants,  had  we  not 

as  to  be  difcom'd  with  the  Eye :  the  Help  of  IVater  to  qualify  the 

About  a  fourth  Part  of  the  round-  exceflive  Heats :  befides,  as  to  noble 

ncfs  allow'd  for  Gravel-walks,  will  Scats,  the  Beauty  that  IVater  will 

be  fufficient   for  thefc,  if  in  wet  add,  in  making  fet  /  Eaux,  Ci- 

Ground,  but  if  the  Ground  be  dry,  nals,    and   Cafcades,    which  are 

it  is  the  bcCt  Way  to  lay  'em  quite  fomc  of  the  nobleft  Ornaments  of 

fevel.  a  Garden. 

Som:times there  arc  Water-tables  WILDERNESSES,  ifrightly 

on  each  Side  of  thele  If  'alhsy  which  fituated,  artfully  contrived,  and  ju- 

are  very  good  for  draining  them,  dicioully  planted,  arc  the  grcatcft: 

and  alio  for  keeping  the  Gi  al'^  and  Ornaments  to  a  fine  Garden :  But 

Weeds  from  mixing  with  the  Bor-  It  is  rare  to  fcc  thefe  fo  well  cxc- 

dcrsi  and  befides,  thcfe  Water-tables  cuted  in  Gardens,  as  to  afford  the 

render  the  H^Mi  the  handfomer,  and  Owner  due  Plcafiire,  (efpecially  if 

appear  the  more  beautiful.  he  is  a  Perfbn  of  an  elegant  Tafte) 

Thde  Water-tables  ought  to  be  for  either  they  are  fo  fituated  as  to 

new  cut  once  or  twice  a  Year,  hinder  a  didant  Profped,  or  elfe 

sod  this  ought  to  be  done  by  a  are  not  ji^diciouny  planted :  The 

ftrait  Line,  asexad'y  as  poifiblc.  latter  of  which  is  icarce  ever  to  be 

The  ottcner   thcll-  IValks  are  found  in  any  of  our  moft  magni- 

inowed  and  rolkd  in  Summer,  (he  ficent  G^dca»9  very  few  of  their 
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QciigQers  ever  ftudying  the  natural 
Gwiwth  ot  Pi  lilts,  fo  as  to  pl  icc 
thcra  in  liich  manner,  that  they 
may  not  ohftrucb  the  Si^ht  from 
the  I'evcrai  Parts  of  the  Pi.mtatioa 
vrhich  urc  -^rcfcntcd  to  the  View; 
Tlicrctore  I  Hull  bricfl/  let  down 
whit  has  occurred  to  mc  from 
rin.c  to  time,  when  1  have  con- 
Ikkred  thefe  Parts  of  Gardens, 
whorebjr  a  Peribn  will  be  capable 
to  form  an  Idea  of  the  true  Beau- 
ties*  which  ought  always  to  be 
Audied  in  the  C^rivance  of  U^U- 

1.  ifiUimeps  (hould  always  be 
proportion'd  to  the  Extent  of  the 
Gardens  io  which  they  are  made, 
that  they  may  corrcfpond  in  Mag- 
nitude with  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Garden  ;  for  it  is  very  ridiculous 
to  fee  a  large  IViUemefs  planted 
with  tali  Trees  in  a  fmall  Spot  of 
Ground  j  and  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than 
to  fee  little  paultry  Squares,  or 
Quarters  of  WiUiernefs-woTk  in  a 
magnificent  large  Garden. 

a.  As  to  the  Situation'  of  H^l* 
Jtmfjfesy  they  (hoidd  sever  be  placed 
too  near  the  Habitatioo>  becauie  the 
preat  Quantity  of  Mothure  which 
IS  peripired  hom  the  Trees*  will 
cailie  a  damp  unwhoifome  Air 
about  the  Houie,  whicii  is  often 
of  ill  Confequence.  Nor  il^.ould 
they  be  lituatcd  ib  as  tO'obllru6t 
any  dilbnt  Profpe^t  of  the  Country, 
v/hich  fliouid  always  be  prtfcrved 
v/here-cvcr  it  can  be  obtained, 
there  being  nothing  fo  agreeable  to 
the  Mind  as  an  unconhncd  ProIpe£t 
of  the  adjacent  Country.  But 
vvliere  the  Sight  is  conllned  within 
the  Limits  of  the  Garden  from  its 
Situation,  then  there  is  nothing  fo 
agreeable  to  terminate  the  Profpe^, 
as  a  beautiful  Scene  of  the  various 
.Kinds  of  Trees  judiciouG}!  planted i; 


w  I 

and  if  k  is  ib  contrived,  that  the 

Termination  is  pbnted  circularly, 
with  the  Concave  toward  the  Sight, 
it  will  have  a  much  better  EtVed: 
than  if  it  end  in  ftrait  Lines  or 
Angles,  which  arc  never  ib  agreea- 
ble to  the  Mind. 

5.  The  Plants  fhould  always  be 
adapted  to  the  Siz.e  of  the  Planta- 
tion} for  'tis  very  abfurd  to  fee 
tall  Trees  planted  in  fmall  Squares 
of  alittfeGardeni  and  Iblifcewile. 
if  in  larg^  DeHgns  are  planted  no- 
thing but  finall  Shfuhs^  ft  \^  have 
a  mean  Appearance:  It  (hould  alib 
be  oblerved»  never  to  plant  £var- 
greens  amongft  deciduous  Trees^ 
out  always  place  the  Evcr-gieena 
in  a  Wldernefs,  or  a  feparate  ftrt  of 
the  WUdernefs  by  themlelves,  and  that 
chiefly  in  Sight,  becaufe  tfiefe  afford 
a  continual  Pleafurc  both  in  Sum- 
mer and  Winter,  when  in  the  latter 
Sealbn,  the  deciduous  Trees  do  not 
appear  fo  agreeable. 

4.  The  Walks  mufl:  alfb  be  pro- 
portion'd to  the  Sizeot  the  Ground, 
and  not  make  large  Walks  m  a  fmail 
WHdeme/s,  (nor  too  many  Walks 
tho'  {hnailer}  whereby  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Ground  is  employ'd  in 
Walks:  Nor  (hould  the  grand  Walks 
of  a  large  fVilJfrnefs  be  too  iinafl  1 
both  of  which  are  equally  iaulty* 
Theie  Walks  (hould  nut  be  entered 
immediately  from  thoie  of  the  Plea* 
fure-Garden,  but  rather  be  led  into 
by  a  fmall  private  Walk,  which 
v/ill  render  it  more  entcrtaintn:: ; 
Or  if  the  hr^c  Walk  be  turned  in 
Form  of  a  Serpent,  fo  as  not  ro  I 
flicw  its  whole  Extent,  the  Mmd 
will  be  better  pleafcd  than  if  ibc 
Whole  were  open  to  the  View. 

The  ufual  Metliovl  ot  contriving 
Wildtrnejfes  is,  to  divide  the  whok  I 
Coropa^  of  Ground»  either  ioto 
Sj|uares,*  Angles,  Circles,  or  other 
Figures,  making  the  Walks  cone* 
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^anideiit  to  them  ;  planting  tlie 
Sides  of  the  Walks  with  Hedges  of 
liinr.  Elm,  Hom^ttm,  ^c,  and  the 
Qoarters  within  are  planted  with 
various  Kinds  of  Trees  promif- 
cuouUy  without  Order.  But  this 
can  by  no  means  be  efteemcd  a 
judicious  Method,  bccaufc  hereby 
there  v/iil  be  a  great  Expence  in 
keeping  the  Hedges  oF  a  large  Wil- 
derneis  in  good  Oriicr,  v/hich  in- 
ftead  of  being  beautiful,  are  rather 
the  reverie}  for  as  the&  Parts  of  a 
Oarden  Ihould,  in  a  great  meafiure^ 
be  deiigoed  from  Nature*  Co  what- 
ever has  the  ftiiF  Appearance  o( 
Art,  does  by  no  means  corrcfpond 
therewith.  Befidcs  thefe  Hedges 
li« -generally  train'd  up  fo  high  as 
to  obftru^t  the  Sight  from  the 
Trees  in  the  Quarters,  which  Ought 
never  to  be  done. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Walks  are 
commonly  made  to  interfcit  each 
Other  in  Angles,  which  aifb  fhews 
too  formal  and  trite  tor  iuch  Pian- 
tations,  and  are  hy  no  means  com- 
|»arahle  to  fuch  Walks  as  have  the 
Appearance  of  Mttmdtrs  or  tuty* 
mmhst  where  the  Eye  can't  dlico- 
ver  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
Yards  in  Length}  and  the  more 
theic  Walks  are  turned,  the  greater 
Plcaliire  they  will  afford .  Thefe 
fhould  now  and  then  Iced  into  an 
open  circular  Piece  of  Grals;  in 
the  Center  ot  which  may  be  pla- 
ced either  an  OLelisk^  Statue,  or 
Fountain  j  and  if  in  the  Middle 
Part  of  the  Wildernefs  there  be 
contrived  a  large  Opening,  in  the 
Center  of  which  may  be  ere^ed  a 
Dome  or  Banqueting  Houfe,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  green  Plot  of  Grafi, 
it  will  he  a  coniiderable  Addition 
to  the  Beauty  of  the  Place. 

From  the  Sides  of  the  Walks 
and  Openings,  the  Trees  Ihpuld  rife 
gradually  one  above  another  to  the 
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Middle  of  the  Quarters,  where 
(hould  always  be  planted  the  largeft 
growing  TreeSt  lb  that  the  Heads 

of  all  t  he  Trees  will  appear  to  the 
View  ^  but  their  Stems  will  be  hid 
from  Sight,  which  will  have  a 
vaftly  different  Effect  from  the 
common  Method,  where  the  Tree*? 
arc  planted  large  and  fmall,  with- 
out any  Order,  lb  that  many  times 
the  largeft  arc  next  the  Sight,  and 
finall  ones  behind  them,  jull  accor- 
ding as  it  happens  i  in  which  man* 
ncr  the  fmall  ones,  being  overhong 
and  fbadcd,  do  ftldom  t&ive  welL 

But  in  order  to  plant  a  IVilder- 
nefs  with  Judgment,  the  uiiial 
Growth  of  all  the  different  Sorti  of 
Trees  ftiould  be  wcU  confidered* 
that  each  may  be  placed  according 
to  the  Magnitude  to  which  they 
generally  grow  i  otherwifc,  if  they 
arc  at  firft  planted  one  above  ano- 
ther, as  before  dire6fcd,  they  will 
not  continue  to  grow  in  this  Or- 
der many  Years  ^  for  fomc  Sorts 
will  ercatly  out-grow  the  others, 
and  uerebV  render  the  Plantatioa 
lefs  beautiful;  but  when  they  are 
placed  according  to  their  uiud 
manner  of  growme,  they  wili  al* 
ways  continue  nearly  in  the  £une 
Order,  which  renders  them  very 
cntertatning  to  the  Sight. 

Thele  Trees  Oiould  alfo  be  al- 
low'd  a  proportionable  Diftancc, 
according  to  their  Growth,  and 
not  crowded  fo  clofe  as  is  com- 
monly pradtisVl,  whereby  there  arc 
four  tinics  the  Number  of  Trees 
planted  which  need  bei  and  this 
clofe  planting  caulcs  them  to  af- 
pirc  to  a  great  Height,  but  then 
they  want  the  noUe  Diffiifioa  of 
Branches,  which  is  vaftly  more  a- 
greeable  to  the  Sight  than  a  Pared 
of  thin,  taper  Stems,  with  fcarce- 
ly  any  Heads,  as  is  too  often  the 
Caie  \ti  ibme  Of  the  largeft  Gar* 
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AcM  in  lajgUit^  where,  in  (lead  of 
looking  at  a  noble  Parabola  of 
Trees,  with  their  fprcading  globu- 
lar Heads,  a  Parcel  ot  naked  Stems 
prcfcnt  thcmfdves  to  View ;  and 
where  the  Trees  are  thus  crowded 
they  never  thrive  half  fo  well,  nor 
will  they  continue  half  fo  long,  as 
thofc  which  are  ailow'd  a  proper 
Diflancej  for  their  Roots  running 
and  interfering  with  each  other, 
do  draw  the  Noufilhrnent  away 
iaftcr  than  the  Ground  can  fupply 
ihemi  which  caufes  their  Leaves 
to  be  fmall,  and,  in  dry  Seaibns, 
to  decay  and  fall  off  long  before 
their  ulual  Time,  and  thereby  ren- 
ders the  Plantation  lefs  agreeable. 

In  theDiftribution  of  thefe  Plan- 
tations, in  thole  Farts  which  arc 
planted  with  deciduous  Trees,  may 
be  planted  next  the  Walks  or  Open- 
ings, Rofes,  Houeyfnckles^  Spirea  fru- 
texy  and  other  kinds  of  low  flow- 
ering Shrubs  which  maybe  always 
Icept  very  dwarf,  and  maybe  plant- 
ed pretty  ciofe  together  j  and  at 
the  Foot  of  them,  near  the  Sides 
of  the  Walks,  may  be  planted  2y»»- 
rofest  VUUfs,  Daffodils,  and  many 
otiier  Sorts  of  Wood  Fk>wers»  not 
in  a  ftrait  Line,  but  rather  to  ap- 
pear accidental,  as  in  a  natural 
Wood.  Behind  the  firft  Row,  of 
Shrubs  fliould  be  planted  Syringa's^ 
'Cjftiffm*Sj  AlihM  frutex^  Mezerion's, 
and  other  flowering  Shrubs  of  a 
middle  Growth,  which  may  be 
back'd  with  Laburnums  ^  Lilacs, 
CcUler  Rofes,  and  other  flowering 
Shrubs  of  large  Growth  j  thcle 
may  be  back'd  with  many  other 
Sorts  of  Trees,  riling  gradually  to 
the  Middle  of  the  Quarters,  from 
whence  they  fliould  always  llope 
down  every  Way  to  the  Walks. 

By  this  Diftribtttion  vou  will 
have  the  Pleafiire  of  the  flowering 
Shrubs  near  the  Sights  whereby 
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you  will  be  regal'd  wit^  thetf 
Scent,  as  you  pals  thro'  the  Walks  j 
which  is  leldom  obfcrved  by  thofe 
who  plant  Wiidernefles :  for  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  fee 
Rofes,  Honey- Suckles,  and  other  fmall 
flowering  Shrubs,    placed  in  the 
Middle  of  large  Quarters,  under 
the  Dropping  and  Shade  of  large 
Trees,  where  they  leldom  thrive ^ 
and  if  they  do,  the  Plcafurc  of 
them  is  loll,  becattfe  they  are  ie» 
eluded  from  the  Sight.   If  thde 
Qiiarters  are  ilightly  dug  every 
Winter,  it  will  keep  the  Gfoimd 
clean  trom  noxious  Wceds»  and  be 
a  great  Benefit  to  the  Trees.  And 
the  Fjcpence  of  doing  thi^  where 
Labour  is  cheap,  cannot  be  very 
confiderable,  unleis  in  very  great 
Plantations. 

But  beiide  thefe  Grand  Walks 
and  Openings  (which  fhould  always 
be  laid  with  Turf,  and  kept  weU 
mowed)  there  fliould  be  fbme  fmall- 
er  Serpentine  Walks  through  the 
Middle  of  the  Quarters,  where 
Per/bns  may  retire  for  Privacy  i  is 
which  there  ;ieed  be  nothing  but 
the  Ground  of  the  Place  nude  kard 
and  kept  hoed  to  clear  it  fxoa 
Weeds,  which  will  be  no  grett 
Trouble  to  do  with  a  l>Mteb  Hoe, 
which  is  broad*  and  will  make 
great  Riddance  9  and  then  rake 
them  over  to  make  them  hand- 
fome.  Thefe  Walks  need  not  be 
very  broad,  but  fliould  be  turned 
in  liich  a  manner  as  not  to  devi- 
ate far  from  the  Middle  ot  the 
Quarter,  becaufc  there  the  Trees 
being  largeil:,  will  afford  the  am* 
pleO:  Shade  i  fix  or  eight  Feet  wiii 
be  a  fufficient  Width  for  theft 
Walks,  in  large  Quarters  j  but  ii 
fmall  ones,  four  Feet  is  full  c- 
nough.  By  the  Sides  of  thde  Pki* 
vate  Walks  may  alio  be  icatterd 
ibnie  Wood-Flowcn  «nd  ?Im 
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w&iclis  it  artfully  planted*  will 
have  a  very  good  EfFeft. 

In  the  general  Dcfign  for  thefe 
Wildcrneffes,  it  fliould  not  be  ftu- 
died  to  make  the  fcveral  Parts  cor- 
rcfpondcnt,  for  that  is  fo  formal 
and  ftiff,  as  to  be  now  quite  rc- 
jefted  i  the  greater  Diverlity  there 
is  in  the  Diftribution  of  thefe 
Parts,  the  more  Pleafurc  they  will 
tfibrd  i  and  iince,  according  to  this 
Mediod  of  Defigning  and  Planting, 
the  difierent  Flms-nerer  do  pre- 
ient  themielves  to  the  iame  View, 

I  ib  It  is  no  matter  how  different 
they  arc  varied  afunder ;  that  Part 

I  of  them  which  is  mod  in  View 
from  the  Houie  or  other  Parts  of 

I  the  Garden,  may  be  planted  with 
Evergreens}  but  the  other  Parts 

I  may  be  planted  with  deciduous 
Trees  in  the  foregoing  manner. 

I  The  Part  planted  with  Ever- 
greens may  be  difpos'd  in  the  fol- 
IcM^ing  manner,  'viz..  in  the  firft 

'  Line  next  the  great  Walks,  may 
be  placed  Laurus  TirwSi  Boxes, 
Spurge  L0urel,  juniper,  Savin^  and 
other  dwarf  Evergreens  $  behmd 
tkefh  may  be  placed  LMmr^ls,,  H0/- 
lk»9  Ariutu^St  and  other  Ever- 
greens of  a  larger  Growths  next 
to  thefe  may  be  placed  JlUttmm^Si 
fMllyrea\  Ihw,  Cyprefs*Sy  Virginia 
m  OdarSf  and  other  Trees  of  the 
iame  Growth;  behind  theie  may 
be  planted  Norway  and  Silver  Firs, 
the  True  Fine,  and  other  Sorts  of 
the  like  Growth.,  and  in  the  Middle 
(hould  be  planted  Scotch  Fines y  Pi- 
nafier,  and  other  of  the  largeft 
growing  Evergreens,  which  will 
afford  a  moft  delightful  Profped:, 
if  the  different  Shades  of  their 
Greens  are  curioufly  intermixed* 
And  in  order  to  render  the  Varie- 
ty ercater,  there  may  be  many 
Kinda  of  iKirdy  Evergreens  obtained 
from  the  Norai  Parts  of  Ammat, 
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as  there  are  already  Come  in  Engi 
lanJy  which  are  very  fit  for  this 
Purpofe,  and  are  mentioned  in  dif* 
ferent  Parts  of  this  Book. 

This  manner  of  feparating  the 
Evergreens  from  the  deciduous 
Trees,  will  not  only  make  a  much 
better  Appearance,  but  alfo  caufe 
them  to  thrive  hr  beyond  what 
they  ttiually  do  when  intermixed  s 
therefm  I  ihonld  never  adviie  any 
Perlon  to  plant  them  promt&uoufly 
together. 

By  what  I  have  Gad  oooceming 
the  Planting  the  Tk«es  in  Rows^ 
one  behind  another,  according  to 
their  different  Growths,  I  woidd 
not  have  it  underftood,  that  I  mean 
the  placing  them  in  flrait  Lines^ 
which  is  too  ftiiT  nnd  formal  for 
thcfc  Plantations  i  ail  that  is  intend- 
ed, is  to  place  the  Front  Rows  of 
Trees  on  each  Side  the  Walks,  at 
an  equal  Diftance  from  the  Side 
of  the  Walks  J  but  the  Lines  of 
Trees  (efpccially  the  three  fir  ft) 
muft  turn  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Wilkss  thoie  bdiind  may  be 
l^ced  after  any  manner,  provided 
Care  he  taken  to  aUow  each  fuS- 
ent  Room  to  grow,  and  that  there 
may  appw  no  uneven  Gaps  In  the 
Diuancfe  of  their  Heads,  but  that 
they  may  all  rife  gradually,  ib  aa 
to  form  a  handfbme  Sippe. . 

In  fmall  Gardens,  where  there  is 
not  Room  for  thelc  magnificent 
Wildcrneflcs,  there  may  be  Ibme 
riling  Clumps  of  Evergreen.%  lb  dc- 
lign'd  as  to  make  the  Ground  ap- 
pear much  larger  than  it  is  in  rea- 
lity i  and  if  in  thcfc  there  are  Ibme 
Serpentine  Walks  well  contrived, 
it  will  greatly  improve  the  Places, 
and  deceive  thofc  who  are  unac- 
^nainted  with  the  Ground,  as  to 
Its  Size.  Theie  Qumps  or  little 
Quarters  oi  Evergreens  ihould  be 
placed  jttft  beyond  the  plain  Open- 
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hg  of  Gn&  before  the  Houfe,  when  we  eonfite  thf  Pkt(tti« , 

wXen  the  Eye  will  be  carried  irom  they  a£brd. 

Ae  plain  Surface  of  Grafs,  to  the  SWEET- WILLIAMS*  viik  Gft- 

rcjxular  Slope  of  Evergreens,  to  the  ryophyllus  Barbatus. 

great  Plcafure  of  the  Beholder  ;  but  WILLOW  i  vUe  Saiix. 

if  there  is  a  diftant  Profpcd  of  the  WILLOW  j   the  Jf reach  |  vid$ 

adjacent  Country  from  the  Houfe,  Chamsacrioife 

then  this  lliould  not  be  obftrucCted, 

but  rather  a  larger  Opening  allow'd 

lor  the  Vie^  ^bounded  on  each  ^^j^^^^j^^jg^^^ 

which  may  be  meoM  to  liilf  the 

Compais  of  the  Giound :  And  on  '  '   X  £ 

die  back  Part  from  the  Sight,  may 

be  planned  the  ibvctal  Kiods  of 

flovmmgShrubs»according to  their  l^ER  ANTHEMUM  j  Eaer^ 

dtfeent  Growths,  which  will  dill  nal  Fiownr,  tr  Ftacmicai 

add  to  the  Variety.   Thefe  fmaU  ^migi,  • 

Quarters  (hould  not  be  furronnded  ^grsBtrs  ztt  | 

mth  Hedg^  for  the  Rcafons  be-  j^^^^  ^  sUvir^^J 

foe  given  for  the  larger  Plantati-  j^^.  tki'wdwir  is  ini  the 

onsi  nor  Oiould  they  be  cut  into  jj,^^  ^^j^-  ^/nw  Prtafc, 

Angles    or  any  other  ftudied  Fi-  j^^^^,^  ^^^^ 

gurcs  but  be  dchgnd  rather  in  a  i„Medin  thifimn  lmk^ 

rural  Manner,  which  is  always  pre-  ^^r}^ 

terable  to  the  otha  for  thelc  Jtinds  ^fl,rwarJs  becotmSeeds,  tMcb  hM^m 

■  In  WilderneUes  there  is  but  little  ^ 

Trouble  or  Expence  after  their  firft  The  Sfi^  ate  i 

planting,  which  is  an  Addition  t»  i.  Xerantuemum;  Jlare  fin^id, 

thehr  Value ;  the  odf  Labour  co-  furptm-  major e.  H.  L,  £ttiail 

quired,  is  to  now  aad  loU  the  Flower,  ar  racmica,  with  tinge 

large  Grafi  Walks,  and  to  keep  the  flngle,  purple  Flower* 

other  Ground  Walks  free  from  i»  XjULanrBBium  i  fUtf  fBm, 

Weeds.   And  in  the  Qoarters  if  puffmu^  nttifre,  H.  Etemi 

the  Weeds  are  boed  down  two  or  Flower,  ar  Ptarmica,  witb  a  bifB 

three  times  in  a  Summer,  it  will  double,  purplo  Flower, 

flill  add  to  their  Ncatnefs.    The  5.  Xeranthemum;  flere  fim^ltd 

•Trees  (hould  alfo  be  pruned  to  cut  albo.  H,  L.   Eternal  Flower,  er 

out  all  dead  Wood  or  irregular  Ptarmica,  with  a.  ikig^  white 

Branches,  where  they  crofs  each  Flower. 

other,  and  juft  to  preferve  them  4.  Xi-ravjthemum  ;  fiore  fltno  ^1' 

within  due  Bounds  5  and,  as  was  bo.  H.  L,    Eternal  Flower,  Prar* 

before  obferved,  if  the  Ground  he  mica,  with  a  double  white  Fiovv- 

llic^htly  dug  between  the  Trees,  it  cr. 

will  greatly  promoce  their  Vigour.  f.  Xfrakthemum  ;  flore  jimfltsh 

This  being  the  whole  Labour  of  a  furpureoy  mmore.    Touru.  Ftcn»i 

■  Wildernels,  'tis  no  Wonder  they  Flower,  or  Ptarmica,  with  a  kfltf* 
are  fo  generally  cfteem'd,  cfpecially  iingle,  purple  Flower. 

6.  XaaAK' 
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6.  Xeranthf.mum  ;  florc  purpH- 
f^^,  fimpLici  ni'mhiw,  jemine  mAxi- 
tJ^*  H.  L.  Eternal  Flower,  or  Ptar- 
mica,  with  a  very  fmall,  lingie, 
purple  Flower,  and  a  large  Seed. 

Thcfc  Flowers  were  formerly 
much  more  cultivated  in  the  En^liflj 
Gardens  than  at  frelenr,  e^vdally 
the  two  Sorts  with  double  Flowery 
which  the  Gardeners  near  Lmim 
did  cultivate  in  great  Plenty  for 
their  Flowers>  which  they  broueht 
to  Market  in  the  Winter  SealoOt 
to  fet  in  GlaiTcs  in  Rooms,  to  fup- 
ply  the  Place  of  other  Flowers, 
which  arc  not  eal'y  to  be  procured 
at  that  Seafon  i  for  thefc  l>cing  ga- 
ther'd  when  they  are  fully  blown, 
and  carefully  dry'd,  will  continue 
frefh  and  bcautiftil  many  Months : 
But  as  there  arc  no  other  Colours 
in  theie  Flowers  but  White  and 
Purple,  £>  the  Gttdeners  had  a 
Method  of  dipping  them  Into  vari- 
ous TinAures,  ib  as  to  hive  ibme 
of  a  fine  Blue,  others  Scarlet,  and 
fbme  Red,  which  made  a  pretty 
Variety  i  and  if  they  were  rightly 
ilain*d,  and  afterwards  hung  up  till 
they  were  thorough  dry,  they 
would  continue  their  Colours  as 
long  as  the  Fiov/crs  endur'd. 

All  thefe  Sorts  arc  propagated 
by  Seeds;  which  fliould  be  fown 
on  a  warm  Border  in  Angufly  ob- 
ferving  to  water  and  lliade  the 
Ground,  if  the  Seaibn  proves  warm 
nud  drv,  until  the  Plants  are  come 
up  I  aner  which  they  muft  be  h^t 
ctear  from  Weeds,  and  in  dry  wSi- 
ther  (hould  be  now  and  then  re- 
frelh'd  with  Water.  When  the 
Plants  are  about  two  Inches  high, 
they  fhould  be  prick'd  out  into  a- 
nothcr  Border  under  a  warm  Wall, 
Pale  or  Hedge,  at  about  four  or 
five  Inches  Dillance  from  each  o- 
thcr.  in  this  Place,  the  Plants  will 
endure  the  Cold  of  our  oiduiary 
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Winters  cxtrcamly  well  ,•  nnd  in  \\\c 
Spring,  will  require  no  farther 
Care  but  to  keep  them  cle.ir  from 
Ucedsi  for  they  inny  remain  in 
the  fame  Place  for  goo  J.  In  J  una 
they  will  begin  to  flower,  and  the 
Beginning  of  they  will  be  fir 
to  gather  for  drymg :  But  a  few  of 
the  heft  and  noft  doable  Flowers 
of  each  kind  (hould  be  (kfe'd  to 
remain  for  Seed,  which  in  about  a 
Month's  Time  will  be  ripe,  and  the 
Plants  will  perifh  Toon  after,  (b 
that  the  Seeds  mud  be  annually 
fown  in  order  to  prcfcrvc  them. 

The  Seeds  of  theic  Plants  are 
many  times  fown  in  the  Spring, 
but  they  feldoin  grow  fo  well  aC 
that  Seafon,  nor  will  the  Plants 
grow  near  fb  Urge,  or  produce 
near  the  fame  Quantity  of  Flowers 
as  thofe  which  are  iown  in  Au- 
tumnk  ibr  which  Reafoos  thac 
Time  fhould  be  prcierr'd.  Befides* 
it  often  happens,  that  the  Plants 
which  do  come  up  o(  the  Spring- 
ib wing,  do  rarely  produce  good 
Seeds,  unleis  the  Seaibii  proves  vo> 
ry  favourable. 

XIPHIONi  Bulbous Iri^  ^ F/^ 

The  Characlers  are  j 

It  hath  a  Lily  Flower,  confift'mg 
of  one  Leaf,  and  fJjap\J  exacUy  like 
that  of  the  common  Iris  :  the  Pointal 
is  furniflyj  with  three  Letives,  but 
the  BmpMlement  turns  N  «  Fruit, 
fljap'J  like  tlmt  of  the  comnm  Iris, 
and  the  Root  is  ^itUeits,  cr  cmj^s 
if  many  Conts. 

The  Species  are; 

U  XiPHtON  ;   Ferficum,  pr/tcex, 
flere  varie'^ato,  Tottrn.    Rirly  Peril- 
an  bulbous  Flower-dc-Lucc,  with 
a  variegated  Flower. 

2.  XiFHioNj  angHflifol'aim,  flore 
aUo,    hlh   inferiori   riclns  aureo, 
Boerh.  W.    Narrow-lcav'd  bulbous 
iris,  with  a  white  Fiowcr,  and  the 
1  lowar 
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lovfct  fvt  of  the  lip  of  ft  ydfow 
Oaloiir* 

XiPHioK^  MittfHfoUHm,  e^rst- 

le9-violareum,  non  odorttm.  Boerh. 
JnJ.  Common  narrow-lcav'd  bul- 
bous Iris,  with  a  blue,  violct-CO- 
lour'd  Flower  without  Scent. 

4.  XiPHiON  ;  an^uflifolium,  fiore 
\utto  inodore.  Tourn.  Narrow-lcav'd 
bulbous  Iris,  wuh  a  yellow  Flower 
without  Scent. 

y.  XiPHiON  \  Mguftif&Uimt  ftert 
€X  nMt€9o  ptrp/treo  ^  eMndi9  fdl" 

JhuL  Narrow-ieavM  bulbout  Iris, 
with  ft  Violet  porplc  and  pik  Blue 
variegated  Flower* 

6.  XiPHioNi  imgufiifoliitm,  feiS' 
Us  repsndis  alhis»  erectis  dilute  cdru- 
lets,  incumbtnt  'tbus  pallide  cdrtdejcen- 
t'tbus.  Boerh.  lud.  Narrow-lcnv'J, 
bulbous  Iris,  whole  Flower  hath 
white  Fa!!-,  the  upright  Leaves  of 
a  sky  blue,  and  the  uadcr  ones  ot 
a  pale  bluilh  Colour. 

7.  XiPUiON  ;  angujlifolium,  feta^ 
lis  repandis  aureis,  incumbentibus 
ftdlide  JUvis,  ereSis  diUue  c^mUis* 
S§erk,  bid,  Nanow-40»r'd  bulbous 
Iris,  whofc  Flower  hath  yellow 
Falls,  and  the  upright  Leaves  are  of 
a  sky  blue  Colour. 

8.  Xiphion;  angufiifrUHm,  flcre 
tnnjore  dilute  CAndeo.  Narrow-lcav'd 
bulbous  Iris,  wich  a  large  sky  blue 
Flower. 

9.  Xiphion  J  anguftifolium,  fiore 
tnajore,  dilute  CAruieo,  lincis  rnbris 
clcg,\ntcr  Jtriato^  Narrow-lcav'd 
bulbous  Ins,  with  a  la.gc  sky  blue 
I\ower,  elegantly  Itr'p'd  with  red. 

10.  Xiphion  i  mgu[lifoimm^  flore 
fnajore  albo.  Narrow-lcav'd  bul- 
bous Iris,  wich  a  large  white 
Flo^^. 

1 1 .  XiFHiON }  angtifiifilisim,  fiw 
mnjore  Mlbfi,  linth  diiuie  C4mle$, 
fiiiis  tioUceo  difthulo  Narrow- 
ieav'd  bulbous  Iris»  with  a  large 
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white  Fkiwer,  with  sky  bkieStripes^ 
tad  ^tted  with  Violet. 

1 1.  Xiphion  ;  MnguftifoUum,  flort 
fna)ore  faturate  ziolaceo.  Narrow- 
lcav'd  bulbous  Iris,  with  a  large 
deep  violet-colour'd  Flower. 

13.  Xiphion  }  anguflifolium,  fire 
majore  fetalis  repandis  dilute  cifu- 
his,  ereciis  faturate  I'iolaceo.  Kar- 
row-leav'd  bulbous  Iris  with  a  large 
Flower,  whoie  Falls  are  of  a  si) 
Uoe,  hot  the  upright  Feeds  md 
t  deep  Violet  Gobar. 

14.  XlFBIOMi  MMgitpfiIfum,Jkn 

Jzs  JUvis,  Narrow4cav*d  bulbous 
Iris,  with  a  lar?6  sky  bfaw  ibwcr 
wkh  ydkiiw  Faltt. 

If.  XiraioRj  mgufitfi^um, fieri 

majore^  faturatius  vioUceo  firm  ru" 
bris  eleganter  variegAto.  Narrow- 
lcav'd  bulbous  Iris,  with  a  deep 
Violct-colour'd  Flowcr*  beautifully 
ftrip'd  with  Red. 

16.  Xiphion  i  anguftifclium,  jhrt 
m/ijore,  pet  alts  repandis  dilute  c&ru' 
Uoj  ereciis  flavo.  Narrow-lcav'd 
bulbous  Iris,  whoie  Flower  hath 
pale  fabe  Palls,  but  the  upright 
LeaTes.are  of  a  yellow  Oilov. 

There  are  maoy  other  Variedes 
of  this  Flower,  which  have  hen 
of  late  Years  obtaia'd  fiom  Seeds : 
Their  Numbers  are  ercfj  Year  ib 
much  increas'd  that  way,  tbtt  k 
would  be  endlcfs  to  enumerate 
them  all,  therefore  I  ftull  prccccd 
to  their  Culture  i  in  which  I  (hall 
firft  begin  with  the  Method  ot  rai- 
ling  thcra  trom  Seeds,  that  being 
the  Way  to  obtain  new  Varieties. 

Having  procur'd  a  Parcel  of  Seed* 
from  good  Flowers,  the  Beginning 
of  September,  you  (bould  provide 
ibme .  fiat  Pans  or  Boxes,  whkh 
moft  have  Holes  in  their  BotaoDs 
to  let  the  Moiftme  pals  off:  Theft 
(houki  be  fiU'd  wkh  freflw  Bght, 
fandy  Earth,  and  the  Seeds  Sm 
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thereon  pretty  thick,  obferving  to       In  this  Place  tlicy  muft  remain 

icattcr  them  as  equally  as  pollib'.Ci  all  the  Winter,  as  before  j  and  in 

then  cover  them  over  about  half  the  Spring  they  mud  be  treated  as 

«n  I«ch  thick  with  the  &me  light,  was  direded  for  the  former  Yeir. 
firelh  Earth,  and  place  the  Bom  or      Wheo  the  Leaves  are  deCav'd» 

Pans  where  they  maj  have  the  the  Bulbs  ibould  be  carefully  takea 

Mornmg  Sun  till  eleven  of  the  up  (which  may  be  heft  done  by 

Ck>ck»  and  if  the  dealbn  (hould  iittiog  the  Earth  through  a  fine 

prove  very  dry,  they  muft  be  now  Sieve)  and  a  Bed  or  two  of  good» 

«ttd  then  refrefli'd  with  Water.  I'ghr,  tVefh  Earth  fhould  be  pre- 

In  this  Situation  they  may  re-  pai'd,  into  which  the  Bulbs  muft 

main  until  the  Middle  of  okobtr,  be  planted,  at  about  three  Inches 

when  they  (hould  be  rcmov'd  into  alunder  each  Way,  and  three  In- 

a  more  open  Polition,  where  they  chcs  deep.    Thel'e  Beds  mull:  be 

may  have  the  iuil  Sun  moft:  part  of  conflantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds 

the  Day;  in  which  Place  they  mull  and  Mois,  and  in  the  Spring,  juft 

ftbide  ail  the  Winter^  obierving  to  before  the  Plants  come  up,  the 

keep  them  clear '  from  Weeds  and  Sur&ce  of  iho  Beds  fliould  be  ftirr'd» 

Moia>  which  at  this  Seaion  is  very  and  ibme  freAi  Earth  fiftcd  over 

tpt  to  iprcad  over  the  Surface  of  them  about  half  an  Inch  thick* 

tne  EarUi*  in  Pots,  when  they  arc  which  will  greatly  ftreogthen  the 

CXpos*d  to  the  open  Air.  Roots. 

In  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  ap-      During  the  Spring  and  Summer 

pear  above-ground,'  when,  if  the  they  muft  be  conftantly  weeded. 

Sea{bn  is  dry,  they  muft  be  now  and  at  Michaelmas  the  Earth  fliould 

and    then   refrclh'd    wirli   Water,  be  again  ftirr'd,    and   ibme  frcfli 

and    condanily   kept    clear    from  lifted  over  the  Beds  again  as  l.efore, 

"Weeds  i  and  as  the  Scafon  advances,  oblerving  in  Winter  and  Spring 

and  the  Wcithcr  becomes  warm,  ftill  to  keep  the  Beds  clean,  which 

they  fhould  be  again  rcmov'd  into  is   the   whole  Management  they 

their  former  fliady  Situation,  where  will  require,  and  in  June  follow- 

they  may  enjoy  the  Morning  Sun  ing  the  greatelt  Part  of  the  Roots 
only.  When  the  Phuits  begin  to  -  wul  Bowers  at  which  time  you 

decay  (which  will  be  in  yune)  fliould  care^ly  look  over  them, 

they  nmft  be  ckar'd  firom  Weeds  and  put  down  a  Stick  by  all  thole 

and  dead  Leaves,  and  fiime  frelh  whole  Flowers  are  beautiful,  to 

Earth  fifted  over  them  about  half  mark  'ems  and  {6  Ibon  ns  their 

an  Inch  thick,  ftill  fuffering  them  Leaves  arc  decay'd,  thcie  Roots 

to  abide  in  the  fime  Situation  all  may  be  taken  up  to  plant  in '  he  Fio w- 

the  Summer  Sfafon ;  durinc;  which  cr-Gardea  amongft  other  choice 

time  they  will  require  no  farther  Sorts. 

Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from       But  the  Nurlery-beds  fliould  fli'l 

Weeds  until  the  Beginning  of  Ocio-  remain,  obferving  to  keep  them 

ler,  when  they  inu(l  be  again  re-  clear  from  Weeds,  as  alio  to  lirr 

mov'd  into  the  Sun,  and  the  Sur-  frelli  Earth  oyer  them,  as  was  be. 

lace  of  the  Earth  lightly  taken  o£f,  fore  dtreded  s  and  the  following 

and  fbme  fircih  Earth  lifted  over  Scafi>n»  th^  remaining  Part  of  the 
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l*ft  Seaibn,  will  sow  (hew  their 
Bbflbms  fo  that  you  may  know 
which  of  them  aie  worth  preler- 
ving  in  the  FIowcr-Gardcn,  which 
fhoukl  oow  be  inarkM  -y  and  when 
their  Leaves  are  decayed,  they  muft 
be  taken  up  and  planted  with  the 
other  fine  Sorts  in  an  Eafl- border 
of  light,  frdh  Earth,-  but  the  or- 
dinary Sorts  may  be  intermixed 
with  other  bulbous-rooted  Flowers 
in  the  large  Borders  of  the  Plea- 
fure-Garden,  where,  during  their 
Continuance  in  Flower,  they  will 
afford  an  agreeable  Variety. 

But  after  thefe  choice  Flowers 
•re  obtained  from  Seeds,  they  may 
be  Increase  by  OfF-fets  as  other 
Mbous  Fbwers  are.  Theie  OiF- 
lets  (hould  be  ^nted  in  a  ieparate 
Border  Irom  the  blowing  Roots» 
for  one  Year,  until  they  have 
Strength  enough  to  j^roduce  Flow- 
ers, when  they  may  be  plac'd  in 
the  Flower-Garden  with  the  old 
Koots. 

Thefe  Bulbs  need  not  be  taken 
tip  oftcner  than  every  other  Year, 
which  (hould  always  be  done  loon 
after  their  Leaves  decay,  other  wile 
they  will  fend  forth  frcfh  Fibres, 
when  it  will  be  too  late  to  remove 
thems  nor  (hould  they  be  kept  long 
out  of  the  Ground  j  a  Week  or 
Fortnight  is  full  enough  for  when 
they  are  kept  longer,  their  Bulbs 
are  fiibjefi:  to  (brink,,  which  caufes 
their  Flowers  to  be' weak  the  fol- 
lowing Year. 

The  Earth  which  thefe  Flowers 
thrive  beft  in,  i?,  a  light,  Tandy 
Lcam;  and  if  it  be  taken  from  a 
Psfture  Ground,  with  the  Sward, 
and  laid  in  a  Heap  until  the  Grafs 
is  throughly  rotted,  it  will  be  flill 
better,  tor  thefe  Bu'bs  do  not  dc- 
ight  in  a  rich,  dunged  Soil ;  nor 
fliould  they  be  plantfid  in  a  Situa- 
tioQ  v/bcrc  thiT  may  be  too  much 
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exposed  to  theSun*  for  in  liidina-' 
ces  thdr  Fbwers  wiU  continue  hot 
a  few  Days  in  Beauty,  and  their 

Roots  arc  apt  to  decay ;  but  in  an 
Eaft  Border,  where  they  have  the 
Sun  until  £leiren  of  theClock»  the/ 
will  thrive  and  flower  cxtreamlv 
well,  efpecially  if  the  Soil  be  nei- 
ther too  wet  or  over  dry ;  From 
the  moft  beautiful  of  thefe  Flow- 
ers, fhould  be  Seeds  faved,  and 
fown  every  Year,  which  will  al- 
ways furnifh  new  Varieties,  fbmc 
of  which  will  greatly  exceed  the 
original  Kinds. 

The  Tirfitn  Iris  is  greatly  ef- 
teem*d  for  the  Beauty  and  extream 
Sweetnels  of  it's  Flowers,  as  alio 
(or  Its  early  Appearance  in  tlie 
Spring,  it  generaUy  being  in  Peiw 
fe^on  in  Fek^wny  or  the  Begin- 
ning of  March,  according  to  th« 
Forwardneis  of  the  Seaibn»  at  wlikh 
time  there  are  few  other  Plants  la 
Beauty. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  other 
Sorts,  but  the  Boxes  in  which  they 
are  fbwn,  fhould  be  put  under  a 
Garden  Frame  in  Winter,  to  fljclter 
them  from  hard  Frofts,  becaufc 
while  the  Plants  arc  young  they 
arc  (bmewhac  tender  :  From  the 
Seeds  of  this  Kind,  I  could  never 
obtain  any  Varieties,  their  Floivers 
hdng  alwavs  the  (ame. 

Tneie  Plants  are  alio  propagated 
by  Off-fets  in  the  &me  Manner  as 
the  other  Sorts;  but  thdr  Roots 
(hould  not  be  tranfplanted  oltener 
than  every  third  Year,  nor  (hould 
they  be  ever  kept  out  of  the  Ground 
long,  bccaufe  their  Roof;  will  iq. 
tirely  decay  in  a  Ihort  time,  fo  as 
not  to  be  recovered  again.  This 
Sort  was  formerly  more  common 
in  the  Gardens  near  Lornlon  than  ac 
prcil-nt,  winch  I  fuppofc  has  been 
occaljoncd  by  the  keeping  the  Roots 
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iboTe  Ground  too  long,  wbtcK  de* 
ftroy'd  them. 
XTLON  i  The  Cotton  Plants. 

The  Cb»aBers  are ; 

The  lelvmtr  confifis  of  me  Leaf, 
an  into  feveretl  Segments  almoji  to 
the  Bottom,  and  is  of  the  expanded 
Bell-fiape ;  from  the  Center  rifes  n 
hollow  pyramidal  Tube,  adorned  and 
loaded  for  the  mojl  part  with  Chives ; 
from  the  Empalemeyjt  flwots  up  the 
Fointal  fixed  like  a  Kail  in  ihe  Bot- 
tim  of  the  Flower ;  n?7d  of  the  Tube, 
which  is  afterwards  changed  into  a 
rawuHJh  Fruit,  divided  into  four  mr 
mmi  fimbud  Oils,  gaping  at  fh$ 
Hof^  Mnd  tnclofing  Seeds  ewered  over 
wtih,  and  wrapped  vithiu  that  [oft 
ibtBiU  ffMf  commonly  kaovB  by  tho 
Jitame  of  Cotton. 

The  Species  arc ; 

'l .  Xylon  j  five  Gojfypium  herba- 
€iwn*  jB.  Uerb  or  Shrubby  Cot- 
ton* 

2.  Xylon;  Americanum,pr£flan- 
tijfimum,  femine  lircfcente.  Ugon. 
The  moft  Excellent  American  Cot- 
ton, with  a  grcenifh  Seed. 

3.  Xylon,-  five  Gojfypium,  frtt- 
tefcens  annuum,  folio  vitis  ampitori, 
quinquifido^  InfitU  VrovldentiA.  Fluk* 
Thyt.  Annual  Shrubby  Cotton  of 
the  Idand  of  Providence,  with  a 
large  quinquifid  Vine  Leaf. 

4.  Xylom  i  urkfiunh  J.  B.  The 
Tree  Cotton. 

Xylon  \  Mrhreumt  pore  fiavo. 
Toum,  Tree  Cotton>  with  a  yel- 
low Flower. 

There  are  Icveral  other  Varieties 
of  this  Plant  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
the  Eafi  and  IVeft  Indies,  where 
they  grow  in  great  Plenty,  Ibmc 
of  which  have  been  obicivcd  by 
the  Curious  in  Botany ;  but  others 
have  efcaped  their  Notice j  howe- 
ver, thclc  being  what  I  have  ob- 
ierved  growing  in  the  Europeun 
Gaidcus,  1  Iball  not  trouble  the 
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Reader  With  an  Eoumtiration  of 
the  other  Varieties* 

The  Brd  Sort  here  mentioned,  ia 
cultivated  plenti&lly  In  Ci^,  Lorn* ' 
nos,  Cyfrtu,  Malta,  SicHy  and  at  • 
Naplej  i  as  alfo  between  JerufUem 
and  Damafcus,  from  whence  the 
Cotton  is  brought  annually  in»a 
thefe  Northern  Parts  of  Europe.  It 
is  Town  upon  tilled  Grounds  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year,  and  cut  down 
and  reaped  in  Harveft,  as  Corn 
with  usi  the  Ground  muft  be  tilled 
and  Ibwn  again  the  luccecding 
Year,  and  managed  in  fuch  Sort, 
as  we  do  the  TilEige  for  Cam  and 
other  Grain :  It  is  an  annual  Plant, 
perifhbg  when  it  hath  perfedled  its 
Fruits  as  many  others  do. 

This  Cotton  is  the  Wooll  which 
enclofes  or  wraps  up  the  Seeds* 
and  is  con t  lined  in  a  kind  of  brown 
Husk  or  Seed-VclTel,  growing  up- 
on  this  Shrub  i  for  it  is  from  this 
Sort,  that  the  vaft  Quantities  of 
Cotton  are  taken  which  furnifh  our 
Parts  ot  the  World  :  It  is  brought 
horn  the  Iflands,  where  the  Na- 
tives take  great  Care  of  its  Cul- 
ture: There  are  Icvcral  Sorts  of 
Cotton  Ibid,  which  chiefiy  differ 
according  to  the  Countries  from, 
whence  they  come,  and  the  vari* 
ous  Preparations  made  o(  them^ 
the  firft  i0ht  Cotton  In  the  Wooll, 
that  Is  to  iay,  that  which  comes 
from  the  Shell,  from  which  only 
we  take  the  Seed  ^  thoib  Cottons 
come  from  Cyprus,  Smyrna,  &c. 
The  fecond,  is  the  Cotton  in  the 
Yarn,  wliich  comes  from  Damaf 
ens  j  the  J^crufilcm  Cottons  which 
are  called  Buz^ac's,  are  the  beft 
which  arc  Ibid.  The  fecond  an8 
third  Sorts  are  alfo  Annual,  thefe 
arc  cultivated  in  the  IVefl-Indies  in 
great  Plenty }  but  the  fourth  and 
fjtth  Sorti  grow  in  Egypt;  thcle  a- 
bidc  mnny  Ycars^  and  oftc;^  arrive 
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to  be  Trees  ot  great  Magnitude, 
from  which  the  Inhabitants  are  an- 
iiuallv  luin.lhVi  with  great  Quanti- 
ties  ot  Cctton.  One  of  thcfc  Trees 
Kt;  a  puiplifli,  ami  the  other  a  yel- 
low Flower,  wjiich  I  believe  is  tBe 
only  Diflercnce  between  them. 

All  theie  Sorts  are  pre&nred  in 
the  Gardens  of  thofe  who  are  cu- 
rious in  colle6cing  rare  Plaiits.  They 
are  calily  raifed  from  Seeds  (which 
may  be  obtain'd  tre(h  from  the  Pla- 
ces ot  their  Growth  i)  thefc  muft 
be  ibwn  upon  a  Hot-bed  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  when  the  Piants 
come  Lip,  they  muft  be  tranfplant- 
ed  out  each  into  a  fcpaiate  fmall 
Pot,  filled  with  light  trefli  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot- 
bed Oi  Tanners  Bark,  obfcrving  to 
water  and  Ihadc  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  after  which  they 
ihould  have  Air  and  Water  in  Pro- 
portion to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea- 
ibn>  and  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  in 
which  they  are  placed :  For  it  they 
are  too  much  drawn,  by  keeping 
the  Glailcs  clofe  down  in  the  Day- 
time, they  will  run  up  very  weak 
and  (lender,  fb  as  not  to  be  able  to 
fiipport  thcmlllves,  and  if  they 
are  too  much  ex  poled  to  the  Air, 
they  will  not  make  any  Progrcis 
ia  their  Growth. 

When  the  Plants  arc  fo  far  ad- 
vanced, as  to  fill  the  T'ots  with 
their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken 
out  and  pur  into  larger  Pots,  which 
ihould  ne  filled  with  the  fame 
light  frefh  Earth,  and-  again  plung- 
ed into  the  Hot-bed  and  managed 
as  bti'orc  $  thus  from  time  to  time 
as  the  Plants  advance,  they  muft 
i>c  removed  into  larger  Pot*:,  and 
as  the  Warmth  of  the  Seaidn  in- 
crca.'c;,  lo  tlicv  H^ould  have  a  grea- 
ter Share  ot  Air  ;  and  when  they 
arc  too  *a':l  to  cor.tinue  under  the 
GUlies  Q\  the  Hoc- bed  Frame,  they 
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mud  be  removed  into  the  Stove 
and  placed  in  the  Tan- bed,  amongft 
other  tender  Exotick  Trees  and 
Shrubs  i  in  which  Place  the  an- 
nual Sorts  will  produce  their  Fiow- 
ers  in  Autumn }  but  they  rarely 
produce  Pods  in  this  Cduntry. 

The  Tree  Kinds  muft  be  conti- 
nued in  this  Bark  Stove. all  the 
Winter,  and  if  they  arc  placed 
with  the  jiU'fpice,  SeM-fide  Grdft, 
and  fuch  other  Weft-Indian  Trees, 
obfcrving  to  keep  the  An  ot  the 
Houfe  about  ten  Degrees  above  the 
temperate  Heat  mark'd  on  Mr. 
Fowler's  Botanical  Thermometers, 
they  will  thrive  very  well,  provi- 
ded they  arc  often  rcfrcfticd  with 
Water. 

XYLON  ARBOREUiM  j  vide 
Ceiba. 
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YEW  TREE ;  vUe  Taxus. 
YUCCA  ^  The  Indian  YiiCr 
caj  vul^o. 

The  Characicrs  are  ; 
It  hath  the  uippeara^ice  of  ftn 
Aloe,  the  Leaves  ending  in  a  fl:xrf 
Point,  But  will  grow  in  the  Habit  of 
a  Tree  \  The  Flower  confifls  of  cne 
Leaf  which  is  Bell-flmfd,  cui  into 
fix  Segments  and  naked,  thefe  are 
prodtued  m  long  Spikes-,  tin  Ovary 
which  is  in  the  Center  if  the  Ft^w- 
er,  afterwards  hecnnes  a  tricapjular 
Fruit  as  in  the  Aloe. 
The  Sfenes  arc ; 
I.  Yucca  $  fains  jfhes.  CJB.F. 
The  common  Tucca, 

1,  Yucca  i  frliis  filanien*ofis* 
ri's.    Yucca  with  Threads  growing 
fiom  the  Leaves. 

•   3.  Ywj- 
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5.  Yucca  i  JylnxTM.   The  Tree 

4.  Yucca  i  Draconis  folio  ferr at 0. 
H.  Elth.  Tucca,  with  Leaves  like 
thole  Qt  the  Dragon  Tree. 

The  firft  of  thefc  Plants  is  pret- 
ty hardy,  and  when  grown  ftrong» 
will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordf- 
nary  Winters  in  the  open  Air  very 
yrcW,  provided  it  be  planted  on  a 
dry  Soil;  This  commonly  produces 
its  Flowers  every  Year,  which 
grow  very  fparfcdly  on  the  Stalks,^ 
and  are  lefs  beautitul  than  thofe  of 
the  Tree  Sort,  which  are  produ- 
ced in  a  long,  clofc  Spike,  and 
make  a  very  beautiful  Appearance; 
but  thcfc  CO  not  flower  oftener 
than  once  in  four  or  five  Years 
which  is  always  in  Autumn,  To 
that  they  never  produce  any  Seeds 
in  this  Country. 

The  threaded  Sort  is  not  fb  com- 
mon as  the  others  in  the  EngliJJj 
Gardens  j  but  as  it  is  a  Native  of 
Vkinua,  it  might  be  eafily  procu- 
red in  Plenty  from  thence.  The 
fourth  Sort  hath  been  railed  of  Ute 
Years  from  Seeds  which  came 
from  thence,  and  is  now  pretty 
common  in  England  i  but  the  Plants 
are  not  as  yet  arrived  to  Maturity 
enough  to  produce  Flowers  in 
England ;  fo  tijat  1  cmnot  fay  how 
they  diftcr  trom  thoic  of  the  other 
Sort!;. 

All  thcfe  Plants  are  cither  propa- 
gited  by  Seeds,  v/hcn  obtained 
liom  Abroad,  or  elfc  from  Off-fets 
or  Heads  taken  from  the  old  Plants, 
after  the  Manner  of  Jihts* 

When  they  are  raifed  from  Seeds, 
they  ihottld  be  ibwn  in  Pots  filled 
with  light  frefti  Earth,  and  plung- 
ed into  a  moderate  Hot-bed,  where 
the  Plants  will  come  up  in  five  or 
fix  Weeks  after,  and  whrn  ihcy 
aie  two  or  three  Inches  high,  they 
il  oiUd  be  tranipianced  each  into  a 
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feparatc  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light 
frcih  Earth,  and  plunged  in:o  the 
Hot-bed,  where  the  Plants  Ibould 
have  Air  and  Water  in  Proportion 
to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and 
the  Bed  in  which  they  arc  placed. 

In  J'.dy,  thev  (hould  be  inured' 
by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  Air* 
into  which  they  mufl:  be  removed, 
to  harden  them  before  Winter,  pla* 
cing  them  in  a  well-flieltercd  Situ- 
ation, where  they  may  remain  un- 
til the  Bcir  inning  of  oMer,  when 
they  mu/t  be  removed  into  the 
Grccnhoufc,  where  they  may  be 
ranged  amongft  the  hardier  Sorts 
of  ylloc'y  and  Hiould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  al- 
ready dirc<flcd  for  them,  to  which 
the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn  for 
further  Infl:ru(ff ions. 

When  thefc  Plants  have  acquired 
Strength,  they  may  be  afterwards 
turned  out  into  a  warm  Border, 
where  they  will  endure  the  Cold 
of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well, 
efbecially  the  two  firft  Sorts  $  and, 
I  believe,  the  other  two  Sorts  will 
bear  the  Cold  pretty  well,  after 
rhcy  arc  grown  ftrong  and  woody 
in  their  Stems. 

The  Off-fets  taken  from  the  old 
Plants  Hiould  be  laid  in  a  dry  Place 
for  a  Week  or  ten  Days  before 
they  are  planted,  that  their  Wounds 
may  heal,  otherwi fc  rhey  will  be 
fubj«(5^  to  rot  with  Moillure. 
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ZINZTBEPv ;  Ginger. 
The  Characlen  are ; 
ihf  Tlorver  (for  the  mofl  part) 
conpfis  cf  five  Leaves,  which  are 
L  1  4  fjMfd 
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fnA^'i  fomervh^i  like  thofe  of  tht  Iris ; 
iht/e  Are  prodnc  d  in  a  Head  or  CM, 
9Bch  (wmg  9ut  of  A  ftparate  leafy 
ScmU:  Ute  Ovary  afterwards  be- 
mm*  m  trianguUr  Wmit^  btiviug 
0hrH  CiUi  which  cmtm  tki  Sttds, 
The  Sfuia  tir§i 
I*  Xii«ziBBJtiC*2.P.  Thecom- 
mnk  GtDger. 

1.  Zinzibfr;  Latifolium-y  Sylve^ 
fire,  H.  L.  Broad-leav'd  wild  Gin- 
ger, or  7,crumbeth. 

Tlic  fiiil  ot"  thcfe  Plants  is  culti- 
vated in  the  warm  Parts  ot  the 
IVefl-lndks  in  j^rcat  Plenty,  from 
wlicncc  we  arc  annually  furnil'h'd 
vriih  ilic  di  iccl  Roots  tor  Ufe.  The 
iecond  Soit  is  niofl  common  in 
tiie  Eafi'Jndies,  tho'  it  grows  wild 
in  (bme  Parts  of  the  fVefi^JtuUeg  ^ 
there  are  fmall  Quantities  of  this 
Root  brought  into  Eurfifg  for  me- 
dicinal Uic,  but  it  is  never 
in  the  Kitchen  as  the  other. 

Thcfe  Plants  arc  prcfervcd  as 
Curiofities  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe 
^'Iio  delight  in  rare  Plauts :  They 
arc  both  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  Roots  i  the  bctl  time  for 
which   is   in  the  Spring,  before 
they  Ivcgin   to  fioot,  when  each 
large  Root  may  be  diviccti  into 
&vcral  Parts,  obferving  always  to 
prcfcrve  two  or  three  Eyes  to  each 
Piece :  Thefc  Oiould  be  planted  in- 
to Pots  filled  with  rich,  light  Earth, 
^iid  p!i:ugcd  into  a  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  liark,  where  they  muft  be 
frequently    rcfrclhd   wiih  Water, 
tnd  in   hct  Weather  the  Glafius 
(lieu  d  be  rais'd  >vith  a  Brick,  to 
I'ive  them  Air  in  proportion  to 
the  \\'arnuh  of  the  Scalon,  and  the 
l:ear  ot  the  Bed  in  wiiich  they  arc 
pi.!'  cd  i  tor  when  their  Leaves  arc 
come  up,  it  th^y  arc  too  much 
drawn,  they  will  grow  very  tall 
ncd  weak,  and  the  Roots  will  make 
hit  very  indi^ereac  Progre^  Bat 
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when  they  have  a  due  Proportion 
of  Heat,  Moifturc,  and  free  Air, 
their  Roots  will  thrive  fo  ha,  35 
in  one  Seafon,  from  a  fmall  Head 
to  fprcad  over  a  large  Pot,  and 
Ibmetimes  will  produce  Flowers 
ia  this  Gowitry. 

Bat  theie  Plants  imiil  be  con- 
teitly  kept  In  a  Hot-bed  of  TVn- 
nets  Bark,  for  they  are  too  tender 
to  cadnre  the  open  Air  in  EngUmi; 
in  the  warmcft  PSrt  of  Summeri 
and  in  Winter  they  muft  be  placed 
in  a  Bark  Srnve :  for  altho*  their 
Lcavc<;  do  dcciy  in  Autunm,  Jnd 
their  Roots  lecm  to  remain  in  an 
unadivc  State  nioft  part  of  the 
Winter;  yet,  if  they  arc  not  prc- 
fcrvcd  in  a  very  warm  Place  du- 
ring that  Seafon,  they  will  entirely 
rot,  as  I  have  more  than  once  ob- 
ierved:  Nor  do  thefc  Roots  abide 
the  Winter  ib  wdl  when  placed 
upon  Boards  in  the  warmeft  Stove, 
as  when  they  are  plunged  in  die 
Bark  Bed,  tho'  they  are  prefoved 
in  the  fame  Degree  of  Wannth} 
which  I  conceive  to  be  owing  to 
the  Moifturc  of  the  Bark,  which 
in  Fermentation  afcends,  and  en- 
tering the  Holes  at  the  Bottom  ol 
the  Pots,  affords  an  agreeable  Nou- 
riflunent  to  the  Roots,  preferving 
them    always   plump    and    ful!  ; 
whereas  thofe  in  a  dry  Stove,  do 
often  {brink  for  want  of  Moifturc, 
and  ib  many  times  decay  j  for  it  is 
not  very  fate  to  give  them  much 
Water  after  their  Leaves  arc  de- 
cay'd,  becauie  they  arc  very  apt  to 
rot  with  too  much  Moifture  at 
that  Seafon. 

When  their  Leaves  arc  deca/d» 
is  riic  proper  Time  to  take  np 
thcie  R'jo:.;,  but  thofe  that  arc  dc* 
iign'd  to  plant  again,  fr.ould  be 
Gitturb'd  till  the  Spring,  juft  before 
I  hey  bcgia  to  ft.ooc;  which,  zs 
was  bcfoie  o)>iarMcd,  is  th,:  beft 
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Time  to  tranfplant  them,  bccaufc 
they  loon  after  fend  forth  their  Fi- 
bres, which  will  prclcrvc  them 
from  rotting.  •  f 

2IZ1PHUS}  the  Jujube.    .  • 
The  drnmOirt  are  5 

wkieh  mrt  fhaJ  anularly,  mti  do 
tMpMWm  iit  AtM  h  ^St/jfi^  out  of 
wheft  BmfMbmmtt  rifit  me  To  'mtaU 
imbiib  ttfttrwarii  btcoms  an  oblongy 
fl«fljy  Bl«r,  JhaYd  like  an  Olive,  i»- 
IfUiding  a  hard  Shell  divided  into 
two  Cellsy  each  €OttUmhg  M»  oikng 
Nftt  or  Kernel, 

The  Specie f  are ; 

1.  ZiziPHus  ;  Dod,  The  com- 
mon manured  Jujube. 

2.  ZiziPHus  j  Sylvefiris.  Toum, 
The  wild  Jujube. 

5.  ZiziPHus  i  qu A  Jujube  Ame- 
ricurwy  Spinofa,  Loti  Arhoris  foliis 
0*  facie,  prudH  rotmido  farvo  dstUi, 
Uort,  Bommum.  PHckIj  Ameri- 
can  Jujube,  with  Idcxm  like  the 
Nettie  Tree,  and  finall,  roand, 
iweet  Frai^  coonnooly  called  hi 
the  Weft^Indles,  Mangofteen. 

4.  ZlZtrmis;  argent  eo  ZeylardcMt 
ffims  earenst  WaUmbilla  Zeylanen- 
Jibus  diBa.  C.  P,  Silver-leav'd 
Jujube  of  Ceylon  without  Spines, 
€ommonly  called,  Walsembilla. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  culti- 
vated in  the  Gardens  of  Italy,  and 
the  South  Parts  of  France,  from 
whence  the  Fruit  wns  formerly 
brought  into  England  for  medicinal 
Ufej  but  of  late  Years  it  has  been 
very  little  ufcd  in  the  Shops,  lb 
that  there  if  rardj  any  of  it  broa^t 
ever  at  preient. 

In  thoie  warm  Goontries  they 
preierve  the  Fiait  for.  the  Table  in 
the  Wntet  Seaibn,  when  few  o- 
ther  Kinds  arc  in  Perfection,  at 
«vhich  Time  tkefc,  and  Services, 
and  fome  other  Sorti,  4o  ianilk 
jcheir  Dc&st$* 
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The  Fruit  is  fomewhat  like  a 
fmall  Plum,  but  it  has  not  a  great 
Share  of  Flcfh  upon  the  Stone,  but 
it  having  an  agreeable  Flavour,  is 
hj  fome  Perfons  greatly  efteem'd. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  wild  in 
the  Hedges  in  the  Sooth  of  Wrunoop 
Jhilti  And  S^ah,  bat  in  thefe  cold- 
far  Goantries  it  is  prefisred  in  the 
Gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curious 
in  coUefting  of  the  various  Kinds 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs.  ' 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated 
by  putting  their  Stones  into  Pots 
of  frefli,  light  Earth,  foon  after 
their  Fruits  arc  ripe,  and  in  Winter 
they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  com- 
mon Hot-bed  Frame,  where  they 
may  be  flKlter'd  from  fevere  Froft : 
In  the  Spring  thefe  Pots  fliould  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed, 
which  will  greatly  faciHtate  the  .• 
Growth  of  the  Seeds  j  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  inured  to  the  open  Air  bv  De- 
grees, into  whteh  they  mud  oe  re^ 
moved  in  yune,  placing  'em'  near 
the  Shelter  of  a  Hedge,  and  in  ve- 
Tf  dry  Weather  they  muft  be  fre- 
quently rcfrcih'd  with  Water* 

In  this  Situation  they  may  re- 
main until  the  Beginning  of  0£fo- 
^er,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
either  into  the  Grcen-houfe,  or  pla- 
ced under  a  Hot-bed  Frame,  where 
they  may  be  defended  from  Froft, 
but  fliouid  have  as  much  free  Air 
as  poflible  in  mild  Weather. 

During  the  Winter  Seafon  they 
ihould  be  now  and  then  refreOi'd 
with  Water ;  but  after  their  Leaves 
are  fallen  (as  they  always  (bed  them  ' 
in  Winter)  they  muft  not  be  over* 
water'd,  which  would  rot  the  ten- 
der Fibres  of  their  Roots,  and 
caufc  the  Plants  to  decay. 

In  March,  juft  before  the  Plants 
begin  to  Ihoot,  they  (liould  be 
tranfpkuited,  each  into  a  feparate 
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fimall  Pot,  filled  with  frcfli,  V^ght 
tarth,  and  it  they  arc  pldiigcd  into 
a  moderate  Hot-bed,  it  will  great- 
ly promote tfiMr  takti^  Root}  but 
in  Mm^  tfacy  miift  be  imiicd  to  the 
open  Air  by  Degreesi  into  wincli 
ibey  (hould  be  Toon  alter  removed. 

Thus  thefe  Piants  (hould  be  ma- 
mgd  while  young,  during  which 
Time  they  are  tender,  but  when 
they  arc  three  or  -  tour  Years  old, 
tlicy  may  be  planted  in  the  full 
Ground  where,  if  they  hive  a  dry 
Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation,  they 
v/iU  endure  the  Cold  ot  our  ordi- 
nary Winters  very  well. 

Thcle  Plants  may  be  alfb  propa- 
gated by  Suckers,  which  the  old 
ones  do  many  timet  fimd  forth 
from  their  Roots,  but  theie  are 
Iddom  £6  well  rooied  as  thoie  pro- 
duced from  Seeds,  and  do  ieldom 
make  fo  good  Plants,  for  which 
Rcaibn  they  are  but  rarely  propot* 
gated  that  Way. 

The  third  Sort  is  very  common 
in  r>.irlaJosy  Jamaica,  and  the  o- 
thcr  warm  Parts  ot  America,  from 
whence  I  have  fc vcral  times  recei- 
ved the  Seeds,  which  do  generally 
riic  v<  ry  trcriy  on  a  Hot  bcdi  but 
the  Pianis  bcmg  very  tender,  re- 
quire the  Help  of  a  Bark*bed  coo- 
itamly,  withoot  whKh  they  will 
nor  n*«ake  any  Progrefs;  and  in 
Winter  they  muft  be  placed  in  the 
Bark-Srove,  where,  it  they  arc  fre- 
quently refreflVd  with  Water,  they 
will  thrive  extremely  well.  There 
crc  (evcral  Plants  of  this  Kind  in 
tiie  G,«rdcns  of  the  Curiou,-^,  but  I 
Juvc  nor  o.  Tcrvcd  any  to  produce 
tit'wci  s  us  ycr. 

The  loanh  Sort  was  brought 
into  ljrj,ir.:l  from  lomc  curious 
Oartl  n  ni  iiolLiud  many  Years  a- 
•^Oi  this  was  rais'd  in  the  Gardens 
of  Mynheer  Van  Bmumontt  from 
Seeds,  which  he  recciv'd  Irom  c>y- 


ton,  and  fince  hath  been  communf- 
cated  to  many  cunou;  Per  Ions  ia 
H^lUmd  and  England,  There  is  no 
Way  as  yet  found  fuccefsful  to 
propagate  this  Plant,  but  firom 
Seeda,  which  bdng  never  prodo« 
ced  »  thele  cold  Couatries,  and 
but  rardy  brought  from  Abmd, 
is  the  VlJaSon  it  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  the  £wr»fu»  ^rdrns  at 
prcfcnt. 

This  is  pre/erved  in  Pots  of  light, 
frefti  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  Stove 
in  Winter,  where  it  may  be  kept 
in  a  moderate  Warmth,  and  muft 
be  frequently  refrefii'd  with  Water, 
with  which  Culture  the  Plants 
wiH  thrive  very  well  \  but  I  have 
not  fben  'em  pmuce  any  flowers 
as  yet  in  Bn^ind,  thou^  theie  tre 
ievetal  pretty  okl  Trees  ia  the  Gs^- 
dens  at  MMmpimhCmn* 

Omitted  under  the  Article^ 
FABA}  Beans. 

There  arc  four  5>orts  of  BeMms 
commonly  planted  in  Garden";,  'viz. 
The  fmall  Lislon,  the  'paniJJj,  the 
Sandwich  and  Ifindfor  Beans.  The 
firft  and  fecond  Sorts  are  ufually 
Planted  in  October  and  Novembtr, 
under  warm  Walls  or  Hedges,  to 
Jiate  them  early }  where,  if  they 
ibod  through  the  Wtmer,  they 
will  produce  Bums  early  m  the 
Spring:  Or  they  may  be  pkaced 
ct9&  in  Beds,  in  fome  Piece  of 
Ground  that  is  well  defended  from 
the  Nmh  and  E^fi  Winds  ;  and  be- 
ing arch'd  over  with  Hoops  er 
Withies,  may  be  cover 'd,  in  very 
hard  Frofts,  with  Mats  and  Straw ; 
and  in  the  Spring  thefe  Plants  may 
be  rranfplantcd  into  warm  Borders, 
by  which  means  your  Crop  will 
ix;  fccur'd  horn  Injuries  of  Froftj 
and  if  Care  be  taken  in  tranfplant- 
ing  them,    cot  to  break  their 
Roots,  and  alio  to  water  tiiem,  if 

the 
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the  Seftfim  proves  dry,  until  thef 
Ime  tftken  frdh  Root*  they  wm 
bear  ts  plentiful  a  Crop  as  thoie 
which  remain'd  where  they  were 
St  firft  i^ted,  with  this  DifFe- 
rencc,  that  they  will  be  a  Fort- 
night later.  The  Lisbon  Bean  is 
chiefly  preferred  to  the  Spanifl^i 
and  the  beft  way  is  to  procure 
frcfti  Seeds  from  Abroad,  at  lead: 
every  other  Year,  for  they  arc 
fubje£t  to  degenerate  in  a  few 
Years  in  England^  not  in  Goodaels« 
but  only  in  their  Earlinefs. 

The  Sandwich  and  Windfor  Beans 
arc  feldom  planted  before  Chrifimnst 
hut  erpecially  the  Wmdfor,  which  is 
moft  mbjaft  to  be  hurt  by  Gold  of 
any  of  die,  Kinds. 

Thefc  Bums  ihould  have  an  open 
Expc^nr^  and  require  to  be  plimt- 
ed  at  a  greater  Di (lance  than  the 
two  early  Kinds  j  for  if  they  are 
planted  in  ihady  Places,  or  too 
clofe,  they  'will  grow  to  a  great 
Height,  but  feldom  produce  many 
'Btans.  The  ufual  Diftance  for 
thefe  (if  in  an  open  Situation)  is 
two  Foot  and  an  half  Row  from 
Row,  and  four  Inches  in  the 
Rows;  but  if  the  Place  is  clofcly 
furrounded  with  Hedges,  Walls,  or 
tall  Trees  the  Diftance  muft  be 
greater  i  the  Rows  (hoold  tfaen  be 
three  Foot  apart,  and  the  Bitins  fix 
Inches  diftant  in  the  Rows.  The 
Sunimkh  Bums  being  hardier  than 
the  WMfiTj  are  ufiially  planted  a- 
bout  Chnfinuu,  to  fucceed  the  for- 
ward Crops ;  and  thefe  although  at 
pre&nt  but  in  little  Rcqueft,  yet 
are  very  ierviceable,  being  plentiful 
Bearers,  and  very  little  inferior 
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ther  in  Size  or  Goodneia  to  the 

In  the  twiddle  oF^iiMMvy,  if  the 
Weather  is  open  and  good,  you 
may  plant  your  firft  Crop  of  Ifind' 
for  Beans,  which  will  fucceed  the 
Sandwich,  and  every  three  Weeks 
make  a  frefli  Plantation  until  the 
middle  of  May,  in  orJcr  to  pre- 
fcrve  a  Succellion  through  the  Sea- 
Ibn :  Indeed  there  are  fome  People 
who  are  very  fond  of  Beans y  which 
plant  even  in  Juney  but  unlcfs  the 
Soil  is  very  ftrong  and  moift,  or 
the  Seafbn  proves  wet  or  cold, 
they  feldom  fucceed  wellj  for  in 
hot  dry  Weather  (which  common- 
ly happens  in  July)  the  In(e^  in- 
feft  theie  Plants  very  much,  and 
often  deftroy  them  quite,  ib  that  I 
have  known  large  Quarters  of 
Btans  to  dye  away  without  pro- 
ducmg  one  iingle  "Bern.  There  arc 
others  who  advife  the  cuttizMg 
down  of  Beans,  in  order  to  cauie 
them  to  produce  frelh  Shoots  trom 
the  Bottom  for  a  late  Crop;  but 
this  feldom  anfwcrs  the  Trouble, 
for  they  are  liable  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Inconvenicncics  much- 
more  than  a  frcfh  planted  Crop. 

There  is  nn  Error  very  com- 
mon in  moft  Gardners,  which  I 
cap*t  help  mentioning,  that  is  their 
planting  of  BtMm  in  the  Allies  of 
their  Af^r^im-Bei^^  which  da- 
mages the  two  outer  Rows  €k 
the  AfpurMgus  much  more  than 
the  Value  of  the  Bems* 

For  the  particular  Specus  of 
Beans,  {ha  under  the  j^rtide, 
FABA. 
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Of  the  Things  Treated  of  in  the 

Gardeners  Didionary, 


A  Aconitum  hyemafe 

;BELE-TREE,  vi-  Acriviola 

Populufi  Adhatoda 

Abies  Adianthum 

Abrotanum  Adonis 

Abrotanum  Fccmi-  iEfchynomcne,  vide  Mimofa 

fia,  vide  Santolina  African  Marigolds,  vide  Tagetcf 

Abiintlilum  Ageratum 

Abutjkm  '  Agnus  Callus,  vide  Vitcx 

Acacia  Agriraonta 

Acacia  Garmanoram,  vidi  Prumu  Agrimony,  vide  Agrimonta 

Sylveftris  Hemp  Agrimony,  vidi  fiapafeorinfli 

Acacia  Virgiiiiaiia,WrPicado-Ac4r  .  Alaternoides 

cia  Alateroos 

Acajou  Alcea 

Acanthus  Alchymilla 

Acer  Alder-trcie,  vide  Alnus 

Acctofa  Berry-hcnrin!:^  Alder^  viJiFnagoik 

Acerolidia,  vide  Oxys  Alexander,  vide  SmynUttXn 

Acinos  ,  Alkckcngi 

Acouuum  Alicluja,'  vide  Oxys 

Allium, 
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Almond-tree,  vUe  Amyg^alus 
Almond  Dwarf»  vid$  Perfica 
Almis 
Aloe 

Althaea 
Alyflbn 

Amaranth,  vUc  Amaranthus 

Amaranthus 

Amaranthoides 

Liquid  Amber,  vide  Styrauc 

Ambjrofia 

Anuni 

Amomam  Pltnii* 


Mad-<ipples,  vUi  Melongena 
Thorn-apple,  vUe  Stramonium  "  ' 
Apricock,  vi^^Armeaiiipi 
Aquifolium  *  *  *  ' 
Aquil^^ 
Aralia 

Arbor  Camphorifcra,  vUe  Camphom 
Arbor  CoraJ,  vUe  Corallodcndroa 
Arbor  Judae,  vUe  Siliqualiruni 
Arbor  Virginiana 
Arbor  Zeykoica 
Arbbors 
Arbutus 

  Aidi-angA  Laminm 

Amygdahif  ^  Aria  Theafhxi&Ujfm  QnOffiis 

Aoaomipfirof  '^;Ariiarum  J^' 

Aaum  ^AaMbclm     ■  ^ 

AnapodophylkNi  Armeniaca 

Anchufa  Arrach,  vide  Artiplex 

Andro&tauiil  \  Artcmiiia 

Anemone  Artichoke 

Anemone  the  Wood«  Aaemo-  Jerufakm  Artichoikfiy  vide  Corona 

noides  Sob's 

Anemonoi^cimpus  Arfe-fmarc,  vide  Periicaria 

Anethum  Arum 

Angelica  Arundo 
Bearing-berry  Angelica,  vide  AiAU   Afarabacca,  vide  Aiaruot 
Angelica»trec,  vi^  Aralia  • 


Ana 

Aoile,  vide  Apittm 
Aooua 

AnoQis 

Anthora,  wde  Aconkuni 
Antirrhbrnm 

Aparise 
Apios 
Apium 
Apocynum 

Apple-trccs,  vUe  Ma) us 
Sweet-apple,  vitie  Anuna 


Afarum 
AQkfm 
Aicyrum 

Aib-tree,  vide  Fraxmus- 
Aftaragus 

Au>en-tree»  vide  Popdus 

Afperula 

Afphodel,  vide  Lilio  Aipbodelos 

Afphodeltts 

Afplenium 

After 
After  I  feus 
Ailragalus 

Avens,  vide  Caryophyllaca 


Cuftard-apple,  viJe  Anona  ' 

Male  Baliam-applc,  vLU  Momordica  Avenues 

Paradifc-apple»  We  Malus  Aurantium 

Star-apple,  viJg  Anona  Auricula  iMuris 

Sowrc-apple,  vide  Anona  Auricula  Urii  Myconi,  viJe  VcrbaT- 

Water-apple,  vide  Anona  .  cum 

f  ig-apple>  vide  Mains  Audaamk 

Agpki  of  Lovct  vide  Lycoperiicon  Azerole»  vide  MilpibiL 
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OAlttftti.«UkPuiiici 
13  Bdauftmm,  vl^  PuiOca 
SUote 

Bdm*  vidt  Mdifls 

Molucca  Balm,  viJe  Molucca  . 

Turkey  Balm,  'vitU  Moldavica 

Balfam-applie,  vidi  Balfamina 

Male  Ballain-app]^  vid$  Momordica 

Baliamita 

Bimia  Mofchata,  vide  Ketmia 
Banana,  ti^ie  Mufa 
Banc-berrics,  vUe  Chriflophoriana 
Barba  Caprx,  vide  Ulmaria 

Barba  |ovis 

Barbados  Fiowcr-fcnce,  lide  Poin- 
ciana 

Barbados  Cherry,  vide  Malpiglita 
Barbcrry-trec,  vide  Berberis 
African  Barberry,  vide  Euonytims 
Barley>  vide  Hordeum 
Haked  Barley,  mde  Tdticam 
Bamn-wort,  vide  Epunediam 
£afi^ 
Bafil 

Stone  Baiil,  or  Wild  Bafil,  vfir  A- 
cinos 

Bafilicum,  vide  Ocymum 
Bafons 

Baflard  Ditaoy,  vide  Pieudodi^him-* 

nus 

Batchclors  Buttons,  vide  Lychnis 

Bauhinia 

Bay,  vide  Launis 
Ghcrry  Bay,  vide  Lauro  Cerafus 
B^'trec,  vide  Azedaracli 
White  B^m-tree,  vide  Cratseguc 
Beans,  vide  Faba 
French-beans*  vi^Phaftohis 
Kidney-beans,  vide  Phafeolus 
Kidney-bcan-trec,  viJe  Phaiedoides 
Bcan-trefbil,  vide  Cytifus  - 
Binding  Bean-tree,  vide  Acacia 
Bean  Caper,  vide  Fabago 
Bears-breech,  viJe  Acanthus 
Bears-ear,  vUe  Auricula  Urli 
Bcars-t'oot,  riJe  Hellc'aorus 
Ladies  Bed-ftraw,  viJc  Gaiiium 
Bce'dower,  viJe  Orchis 


Beech-tree,  vide  Fagus 
Beet,  Beta 
Bdbdona 

Bell-flower,  tnde  Gampamh 

Bellis 

Bellis  Major,  vide  Leucanthomnl 
Hair  Bells,  vide  Hyacinthus 
Bcnjamin-tre^  mde  Arbor  Vii^ 
ana, 

Herb  Benuct;,  ^4d§  Qryophjlkta 

Benzoin 
Berberis 
Beta 
Betonica 

Betonica  Pauli,  vide  Veronica 
Betonica  A^uatica,  vide  Scrophula" 

Betony,  vide  Betonica 

Starof  Bethkfaem*  Onnthogi* 

lam 
Betula 

Bidens 
Bifolium 

Bignonia 

Bindweed,  vide  Gmvolvuks,  Uoi* 

lax,  QuamocKt 
Bilberry  Bufh,  vide  Vitis  Ito 
Birch-tree,  vide  Betula 
Birds-Eye,  vide  Adonis 
Birds-foot  Trefoil,  vide  Lotus 
Birds-foot,  vide  Ornithopodiua 
Birth  wort,  vide  Ariftolochia 
BilViops-weed,  vide  Amini 
Biilingua,  vide  Rufcus 
Biilorta 

Black-thorn,  vide  Pninus 
BhKlder-nut,  vide  Staphylodeodroi 
Blattaria 

Blights 

Blood  Fkmer,  vide  Hsmantlms 
Blood -wort,  vide  Lapathom 
Blue4>ottle,.  vide  Cyanas 
Bontia 

Bonus  Henricus,  vide  ChenopO(^iUB 

Boor-cole,  vUe  Brafllca 
Borragc,  vide  Boirago 

Borrago 

Botrys,  "vide  Chenopodiom 
Box-tree^  vide  Buxos 
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BrftinUe-bulli,  viJe  Rubus 
Braok  Urfin,  vide  Acanthus 
St.  John*s  Bread,  vide  Siliqua 
Brittol  Flower,  vide  LychnU 
Brocoli,  vide  BrafTica 
Brook-lime,  vide  Becabunga 
Spanilh  Broom,  vide  Spartium 
Green  Broom,  vide  Cytifogenifta 
Broom,  vide  GeaiiU>  Scoparia 
Brunella 
BruniTeliia 

Braicus,  tM^Lxdm 
Btyooff  Brionia 
Backsi>lionit  va^  CoroDopus 
Buck- wheat,  wrft  Fagopyrttin 

Buglois,  vide  BuglofTum 
Viper's  Buglois,  vidt  £cliiuia 
Bugle,  viik  Bugula 
BuglofTum 

Bulbocaftanum 

Bulbocodiiim 

Bullace-tree,  vide  Prunus 

Buphthalmum 

Buplcuroidcs 

Beupleurum 

Burdock,  vide  Lapathum 
Burnet,  tnde  PimpineUa 
Bur&  Paftoris 

Butcher's  Broom,  ind$  Ruicus 
Butter  Burr,  vU»  Petafids 
Butomus 
Buxus 

C 

CAbbage,  vide  BrafTica 
Sea  Cibbage^  vide  Crambe 

Cabmet 

Cacalianthemum 
Cajou,  vide  Acajou 
Caflicvv  Nut,  vide  Acajou 
Cabbafli-tree,    vide  Cucurbkifera 
Arbor 

Cdamint,  vUk  Cahmintha 
Calamtntha 

Water  Calamint,  vUk  Mentha 
.Odceoltts 

Caltha 

Cakha  Paluftris,  vide  Populagjo 

Calvc's  Soour,  vuk  AoUKrhinuiB 


Cammock,  vide  Anonis 
Gunomile,  vkk  GhMniemdqpi 
Campamila  ' 
Gunphire,  vidk  Camphora 

Camphora 

Campion,  vide  Lychnis  * 
Candle-berry-tree,  vide  Gale 
Candy- tuff,  vide  Thlalpi 
Cannabis 

Canna  Indica,  vide  Cannacorus 
Candy  Carrot,  vide  Myrrhis 
Cantmiiiy  Bells,  nnek  Campanuk 
Oqpersi  wt  Capparis 
Gapnoides- 
Capnorchis 

Bean  Caper,  Fabago 

Caprifolium 

Capiicum 

Caracalla,  vide  Phafcoluf 
■  Caraway,  vide  Carui 
Cardamindum^  vid€  Acriviob| 
Cardamiae 

Cardiaca 

Cardinals  Flower,  vide  Rapuntiun^ 

Carduus 

Carduus  Benedidlus,  vide  Cmcus 
Carduus  Fttllonuin,  t;?^^  Dipiacos 
Camatkw,  t/iJb  Caryophillus 
Spanilh  Ornation,  viie  Foinciaw 
Gurob,  vide  Siliqua 
Carrot,  vide  Daucus 
Dead  I)'  Carrot,  vide  Thapiia 
Candy  Carrot,  vUk  Myrrhis 
Carui 

Caryophyllata 
Caryophyllus 

Cailia 
Cafiida 

Callidony,  vUc  Staichas 
Mountain  CaiVidony,  vide  Eli^hry- 

Gaflme 

Gillioberry  Bufli,  vUs  Caffioe 
Gaftanea 

dftanea  Equina,  vid^  HlppocaCa** 
num 

Catanance 

Cataputia  Major,  viie  Ricinus 
Cauputia  Minor,  vi.*f  Titkymalu; 

Catch- 
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Catch-fly,  vUe  Lychnis 
Cats-foot,  vUi  Eiichryfum 
Cat-mint,  vide  Catafia 
Caucalis 

Cedar  of  Bermudas,  vUe  Junipcrus 
Cedar  of  Carolina,  viJe  Juniperus 
Cedar  of  Virginia,  vide  Juniperus 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  vide  Cedrus  Li* 

bani 
Cedrus  Baccifera 
Cciba 

Celandine,  vide  Chclidonum 
Greater  Celandine,  vide  Chelldo- 

num  Majus 
licllcr  Celandine,  vide  Chclidonum 

Minus 

Celaftrus,  vide  Alaternus 
Celery,  vide  Apium 
Celtis 

Great  Centaury,  vide  Centaurium 
Majus 

Z^fTer  Centaury,  vide  Centaurium 

Minus 
Centinodium 
Cepa 
Ceralus 

Ceratia,  vide  Siliqua  Edulis 
Cerefolium,  vide  Chxrefolium 
Cereus 
Cerinthe 

Cetcrach,  vide  Alplcnium 

Chxrophyllum 

Chamxcerafus 

Chamxciftus,  vide  Helianthemum 
Chamaeclema 

Chamaecypariflus,  vide  Santolina 
Chamardaphne,  vide  Rulcus 
Chamasdrys 

Chamselca,  vide  Thymclci 
Chamaelea  Tricoccos 
ChamiEmclum 

Charnxmelpilus,  vide  Mc/pilus 

ChamaE:morus 

Chamcncrion 

Chamarpitys 

Chamacriphes,  vide  Palma 
Chamxrubus,  vide  Rubus 
Chamsclcye,  vide  Tithynuluj 
phardon,  vide  Qinara 


Chafte-tree,  vide  Vitex 
Cheefe  Runnet,  vide  GalUuni 
Chelidonum  Majus 
Chclidonum  Minus 
Chelonc 

Chcnopodia-Morus 
Chenopodium 
Cherry-tree,  vide  Ceraius 
Cherry  Laurel,  vide  Lauro-Cerafus 
Cherry  Bay,  vide  Lauro-Cerafus 
Berbados  Cherry,  vide  Maipighia 
Winter  Cherry,  vide  Aikekengi 
Chervil,  vide  Chxrophyiium 
Great  Chervil,  vide  Myrr^is  • 
Chefnut,  vide  Caftanca 
Horfe  Chefnut,  vi^  Hippocaftanum 
Scarlet  flowering  Horfc  Chcibu^ 

vide  Pavia 
Chiches,  vide  Ciccr 
Chickling  Vetch,  viJe  Clymcnutn 

6c  Lathyrus 
Chondrilla 

Chriftmas  Flower,  vide  HcllebQru5 
Chrifts-Thorn,  vi4ie  Paliurus 
Chriftophoriana 

Herb  Chriilopher,  vide  Chriilopho^ 
riana 

Chryfanthemoides  Oftcorpermon 
Hard  ieeded  Chryianthmum,  vide 
Chryianthemoides  Odcoipcrmea 
Chryfanthemum  ' 
Chryfofplcnum 
Cicer 

Cichorium 
Cicuta 
Cicutan'a 
Cinara 

Cineraria,  vide  Jacobx^ 

Cinqfoil,  vitle  Quinqucfolium 

Baftard  Cinqfoil  >  „        i  v  •  j  - 

Shrub  CinqVoii  J  Pen^pl^yl^O'd" 

Circaca 

Cirfium 

Ciftus 

Dwarf  Cifhis,  vide  Helianthcmttii$ 
Citron-tree,  vide  Citreum 
Citrul,  vide  Pcpo 
Clary,  vide  Hormiaura  fit  Sclarci 
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Climber,  vUe  Clematitis  Corn-bottle,  viJe  Cyanus 

Upright  wild  Climber>  vuh  Ce-  Corn-marygoId«  vUe  Chryiaathe; 


matitis 
Clinopodium 
Clivers,  vUe  Aparinc 
Clymenum 
Cnicus 

Cloud-berries,  viJi  Chamaemorus 
Coaft-mary,  vide  Baliamita 
Cabnut-Cic^  vidi  Gorylus 
Coocugru.  tftUIr  Cotinut  Co^ 
Coducaria' 

Gock's-Head,  vUe  OoobrycUs 
Cocos,  vuie  Palma  Nucifera 
Codlin-Tree,  viib  Mains 
CodMaa  and  Cream,  vk 

net  ion 

Coffee-tree,  iddi  JafmiiuiQl 

Colchicum 

Coleworts,  vide  Braffica 
Colliflower,  vide  BralUca 
Colocynthis 

Coloquintida,  vide  Colocynthis 
Colts-foot,  vUe  Tuflilago 
Columbine,  i^i^/ir  A^uilegia 


mum 

Corn-fallad,  vide  Valerianella 
Cornel-trec,  vUe  Cornus 
Cornus 

Cornelian  Cherry,  vide  Cornu* 
Corona  Imperulis 
Corona  Solis 
ConmOh 
Coronopua 
Cortii& 
Corjrlua 

Cotinus  Coriara 
Cotonea  Malus,  vide  Cydoati 
ChainSB*  Cbtoneailer,  vide  Mcfpilus 
Cotton  Plant,  vide  Xylon 
Cotula  foctida,  vide  Chamaemdttta 

foetid  am 
Cotton-weed,  vide  Gnaphaiium 
Cotyledon 

Cowflip,  vide  Primula  Veris 
Cows  Lungwort,  vide  Vcrbaicum 
Crab-tice,  vide  Mai  us 
Crambe 

Cranes-bill,  vide  Geranium 


Colutea 

Podded  Coltttea  Cretica,  vide  C6-  Crafltila,  vuk  Anacampieros 

rontUa  Crataegus 
Cdltttea  Scorpiodes^  wde  Emms     Creis,  vide  Nafturttum 
Coma  Aurea 


Commdina 

Gommdine,  vide  Commdina 
CoafTey,  vide  Symphytoi^ 
Compofts 

Confcrvatory,  vide  Greenhoulc 


Garden-creflcs,  vide  Nafturtium^* 
Watcr-crdfts,  vide  Sifymbrium 
Indian«crefles»  vide  Acriviola 
Winter-crda^  vide  Sifymbrium  ^ 

Barbarea 

Crirhmum 


Confblida  Mijor,  vide  Symphytum  Chrilia  Pavoois^  Poinciniana 

Cofilohda  M'*dia,  vide  Bugula  Crorus 

Conlblida  Minima,  vide  Bcllis  Crofs-wort,  vide  Cruciata 

Confblida  Regalis,  vide  Ddphinium  Crotolaria 

Conval  LiJy,  vide  Liiium  Convalii-  Crow-Foot,  vide  Ranunculus 

um  Crown  Imperial,  vida  Coiooa  Im« 
Convolvulus  perialis 

Conyza  Cruciata 

The  Coral-tree*  vide  Corallodendron  Cucubalos 

OMrchorua  Cockow  Pint,  vide  Amm 

Corfander,  vide  Coriandrum  Cucumia 

Coriodttm  Cucumber,  v&HrCocamls 

Cork-tree»  vide  Saber  Wild  Cucumber*  vide  Elaternim 

Cdriipflag»  vide  Gladioliil  Cucurbita 

M  m  Cttcnrj 
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Canirbitifcra  Arbor 
Cud-wccd,  viJe  Gnaphalium 
Cummin,  vUe  Cuminum 
Wild  Cummin,  ^idt  Cumiooidct  J 
Cuminoidcs  " 
Cuminum  •  • 

Currant-tree,  vUt  Ribcs 
Cuflard-apple,  vide  Anota  • 
Cjraous  •  • 

Cyclamen  '  '  '  ' 

Cydonia  • 
CynoglofTum 

Cyprcls-trcc,  vUe  CyprcfTus-  "  ; 
^  Summer  Cyprefs,  vije  Chcnopo- 
dium 
Cyfticapnos    «  '  » 
Cytifo-gcnifta  ^ 
Cytifus 

T) 

DAffodfl,  vi(U  Narciflus 
Lily  Daffodil,  vide  Lilio  Nar- 
cifliis 
Daifey,  vUf  Bel  I  is 
Ox-cyc  Daiicy,  vide  Leacanthcmum 
Dames  Violet,  vide  Hel'pcrij 
Dandelion,  vide  Dens  Lconis 
Danewort,  vide  Sambueu& 
Date- tree,  vide  Pal  ma 
Indian  Date-tree,  vide  Guaiacana 
Daucus 

Daucus  Crettcus,  vide  Myrrhis 
Day-lily,  vide  Liliaftrura  - 
Dead-nettle,  vide  Lamium 
Devil-in-a-bu(h,  vide  Nigella 
Delphinium 
.  Dens  Canis 
Dens  Lconis 

Dcntaria  •  . 

Diapcntia,  vide  Sanicula 
Didamnus  albus,  vide  Fraxincila 
Di£tamnus  Creticus  - 
Digitalis 

Dill,  vide  Anethum 

Dipfacus  '  '  ' 

Diftaff  Thiftle,  Atra%Hs 

Dittany,  vide  Didtamnus 

Baftard  Dittany,   vide  Pfhidp-di 

dtaninus 
Dock,  vide  Lapathum 
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Dog*s-bane,  vide  Apocynum      -  - 
Dog-bcrry-trcc,  W«  Comu*  ^ 
Dog- wood,  vide  Comas      -  :  : 
Dogs  tooth,  vide  Dens  Caaifc^L-  ^ 

Doria 

Doronioim  t.jvt  : 

Dorycnium    *:  .  \i  '-^^ 

Draco  Herba  '  " 

Draco  Arbor,  vide  Palma  7 
Dracunculoides,  vide  Hxmanthtt«' 
Dracunculus  -  »•  .  i-  .t^i 

DracunculusPratcnfis,  i//<ipptarmica 
Dragon,  vide  Dracunculus  \ 
Dragon-wort,  vide  Draco  Herba : 
Drop-wort,  vide  Filipcndula 
Water  Drop-wort,  vide  Ocnanthe 
Duck's-foot,  vide  Anapodophyllod 
Dulcamara,  vide  Solanum 
Dungs 

Dwarf  Laurel,  vide  Thymdia 
Dwarf  Trees  ^"^ 
DycTf  Weed,  vide  Lutcola  ^ 

Ek  • 

EArth  -      •  ;        «  - 

Peas  Earth-nut,  vide  Lathynis 
Earwigs  .       ^  *  ' 

Ebulus  five  Sambucus  humilis 
Echynomclocados,  wde  Melocadhis 
Echinophora  * 
Echinopus     .  ^  ' 
Echinus 
Echium 

Edcra  Quinqucfblia,  vide  Vkis 
Edgings 

Eiaterium  -  *  .  * 

Elatine,  vide  Linaria 

Elichryfura   

Elder-tree,  vide  Sambucus 

Dwarf  Eider,  vide  Sambucus   •  - 

Marlh  Elder,  vide  Opulus 

Elm,  vide  Ulmus 

Emerus 

Empetrum 

Enchanters  Nightfhadc,  viele  Ciroca 
Endifffi  vide  Cichorium 
Ephemcron       .  •  . 

-  Epimedium 
Equifctum  ' 
Eramhcmum,.  vide  Adonis 

Erict 
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Erica 

Erica  Bacdfcra,  vide  Empetrum 
ErigeroQ,  vuU  Scnecio 
truca 
Erucago 
Ervum 

Eryngo,  vidi  Eryngiunt 
Eryngium 

Eryfimuiaii.^i  i  , 
Espaliers    •  - 
Eternal  Flowers,  vide  Xcranthemum, 

Elichryfirm,  Amaranthoides 
Everlafting  Pea,  vide  Lathyrus 
Everlafting  Flower,  vide  Amarw- 

thoidcs,  Xcranthcmum,  Elichry- 

Eaonymus 

Eupatorium 
Euphorbium 

-.  F  •  «■  • . 

FAba 
Faba  iEgypiiaca,  vidi  Auram 
iEgy  ptiacum 
Faba  Crafla,  vide  Anacampftfos 
Fabago 
Fagopyrum 

Fagus  -  " 

Feavcrfew  ^  "^'^^  Matricaria 
Fellwort,  vide  Gentiana 
Fences 

Fennel,  vide  Foeniculum 

Fennel  Flower,  vide  Nigella  % 

Hogs- fennel,  vide  Peuc<3aiiuni 

Fennel-giant,  vide  Ferula 

Fenugreek,  vide  Foenum  Grxcum 

Fern,  vide  Filix 

Sweet  Fern,  vide  Myrrhis 

Ferrura  Equinum 

Ferula 

Ficoides 

Ficus 

Ficus  Indlca,  vide  Opuntia 
Fig-tree,  vide  Ficus 
Fig  Marygold,  vide  Ficoidcs 
Indian  Fig,  vide  Opuntia 
Fig-wort,  vide  Scrophularla 
Filago,  vide  Gnaphaiium 
Filbert,  vide  Corylus 


Filipendula  f  % 

Filix 

Firr-Trec,  vide  Abies 
Flammula  Jo  vis,  vide  Clcnaatitif 
Flax,  vide  Linum 
Toad -flax,  vide  Linaria 
Flea-bane,  vide  Conyza 
Flea-wort,  vide  Pryllium 
FIcfli 

Flix  weed,  vide  Eryfimum 
Flos  Afiricanus,  vide  Tagctes 
Flos  PafConis,  vide  Granadilla 
Flos  Sol  is,  vide  Corona  Solij 
Flos  Triiiitatis,  vide  Viola 
Flower  ^ 
Flower-de-Iucc,  vide  Irii  &  Xipbioii 
Eternal  Flower      >  Xeranthc- 
Everlafting  Fiower^  mum 
Flowcr-tence,  vide  Poinciaoa 
Fluellin,  vide  Veronica 
Foeniculum 

Foenum  Burgundiacum,  vide  Medx<« 

ca  Sativa 
Foenum  Grxcum 
Fools-ftones,  vide  Orchis 
Fountains 

Fox-]glove,  vide  Digitalis 

Fragaria 

Frangula 

Fra^inella 

Fraxinus 

French  Marygolds,  vide  Tagetcs] 
Friers  Cowl,  vide  Ariiarum 
Fritillaria 

Fritillaria  crafla,  vide  Afclepias 
Cock.*s-comb  FritiJlary,  vide  Afde* 
pias 

Fruits,  preicrving,  vide  Pyrus 
Frumentum  Indicum,  vide  Alayx 
Frucex 

Frutex  Pavonius,  vide  Poinciaoa 

Frutex  Virginianus 

Fumaria 

Fumitory,  vide  Fumaria 

Bladder  Fumitory,  viJe  Cipnoides 

Indian  bulbous-rooted  Funaitory,  vi^ 

de  Capnorchis 
Furz,  vide  Gcnifta, 
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lAlc  • 
Galegi 
Gaicopfis 
Galliiim 
Gttdens 

Gttttck,  «n4r  Mlmm 
VadGttlick,  videMtf 
Gattcn-trec,  vUe  Cornttt 
Gcldcr  Rofci  ifUi  Opdos 
Genifb  Juocea 
Genifta  Spinofa 
Gcniftdla  Tinaoria 
Gentian,  vide  Gentian  a 
Gentianella»  We  Gcntiana 
Geranium 

Germander,  vide  Chamxdrys 
Water  Germander,  vide  Scordium 
Tree  Germander,  vide  Tcucrium 
Geum 

Glider  Rofe,  vidt  OpulUt 
Ciil-go-by-thc-ground,  vk 
ckma 

GiIliflowcr»  tndt  Cupphyftas 
Stock-gilliflowcr,  vide  Lcucoium 
Qoeen's  GilUfiower,  tadt  Hcfperis 
Ginger,  vide  Zinziber 
Gingidiom*  vUk  Viibaga 
Gladiolus 

"Water  Gladiole,  vide  Butomus 
Glaftenbury  Thorn,  vide  Melius 
Glafi-wort,  vide  Kali 
Glaucium 

Globe-flower,  vide  HcUcboro-ranun- 

culus,  alfo  Cyanus 
Globc-thiftlc,  vide  Echinopus- 
Glyc7rrhi2,a 

Gnaphalium  * 
Goats-Rue,  vidi  Galega 
Goats-Beard,  t;USr  Tragopogon 
Goat*  Thorn,  Tragacantha 
Golddocb,  W»  Coma  aurea 
Golden-Rod,  vide  Virga  aurca 
Goole-foot,  I'hle  Chenopodittin 
GDore-grals,a;/Ve  Aparinc 
Goofebcrry,  vide  Grofllilaria 
Gors,  vide  Genilla  Spinoia 
Goflipium,  vide  Xylon       '  • 
Gourd,  vide  CucurDica 
z 


vide  Lithoiper-^ 
mum 


Bitter  Gomd,  vide  ColkiqQi 
Grafting 

Oily  Grain,  vidt  Sefiumm 
Granadilla 
Grape,  vide  Vitis 
Grape  Hyacinth,  vide  Mufbari 
Grape-flower,  vide  Mufcari 
Grafs  Vetch,  vide  NifTolia 
Vipers-Grail,  iddi  Scorzonera 
Gravel 
Grcenhoufe 
Grorail 
Gromwell 
Grofililaria 
Gronnd  Ivy,  vide  Chamxdema 
Ground-pine,  vide  Chama:pytis 
Groundiel,  vide  Senecio 
Guajacana 
GiuSacani 
Guaiava 

Giiidonia  ,  ' 

Gnm  Succory,  «l&Clibndrilk 

H 

HiEmanthus 
HalicacaUinifWr  Alkekengl 
Halicacabus  Peregrina,  vi.  Corindiui^ 
Halimus,  vide  Atriplex 
Hard-beam,  vide  Caipinus 
Harmala 

Hair-bells,  vide  Hyacinthus 
Hares-ear,  vide  Bupleurum 
Harts-horn,  vide  Coronopus 
Harts-tongue,  vide  Lingua  Cervina 
Hawk-wSd,  vide  Hieracium 
Hawthorn,  vWp  Mefpilas  .  , 
Hazel,  Coryitts 
Heath,  vid*  Erica 

Black-berried  H«Rh,«US»  Empeenmi 
Hede^ 

Hedera  terreilris,  v/i£r  ChafiiaBdifiis 

Hedges 

Hedge  Muftard,  inde  Eryiimam 

Hedypnoia 

Hedylarum 

Helianthcraum 

Hcliotropium 

Hellebore,  vide  Helleborus 

Baftard  Hellebore,  vide  Helleborus 

Wiiite  Helicboic,  vide  Vcracrum 

'    ■  Hc:I^• 
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vide  Verbafcum 


Wcllcborine 
HcUcborus 

Helleborus  AlbuS,  vUt  VCTatrum 
Hdmct  Flower,  vide  Caflida 
HcmerocalJis,  vide  Lilium 
Hemlock,  vide  Cicuta 
Ballard  Hemlock,  vide  Cicutaria 
Hemp,  vide  Cannabis 
Hemionitis 

Henbane,  vide  Hyofcyamus 
Hcpatica 

Hepatorium,  vide  Eupatorium 
Hcrba  Gcrardi,  vide  Angelica  ijl- 

vcftris  minor 
Herba  Paris 

Hercules  All-heal,  vide  Paftinaca 
Hermannia 

Hermodaftylus,  vide  Colchicum 

Hcrniaria 

Hefpcris 

Hickery,  vide  Juglans 
Hieracium 
Hig-taper 
High-taper 
Hippocaftanum 
Hippolapathum,  vide  Lapathum 
Hippofclinum,  vide  Smymium 
Hirundaria,  vide  Afclcpias 
Hogs  Fennel,  vide  Peucedanum 
Hollow-root,  vide  Fumaria 
Hollyhocks,  vide  Malva  Rofea 
Holly-tree,  vide  Aquifblium 
Knee  Holly,  vide  Rufcus  * 
Honcy-fiickle,  vide  Caprifolium  * 
Upright  Honeyfucklc,  vide  Chanix- 
ccrafus 

Trumpet  Honeyfiickle,  vide  Pery- 

clymenum 
French  Honeyfuckle,  vide  Hcdyfi- 

rum 

Honey  wort,  vide  Ccrinthe 
Honey-flower,  vide  Mcliantbus 
Honefty,  vide  Lunaria 
Hops,  vide  Lupulus 
Hordeum  * • 

Horizontal  Shelters 
Horminum  T 
Hornbeam,  vide  Carpinus 
Horned  Poppy,  ^ide  Glaucium 


Horfc-chcfnut,  vide  Hippocaftanum 
Scarlet  Flowering  Horfe-chefiiut, 

vide  Pavb 
Horfc-dung 

Horfc-raint,  vide  Mentaftrum 
Horfc-radifh,  vide  Cochlearia 
Horic-tail,  •y/^f  Equifctum 
Horehound,  vide  Marrubium 
Water  Horehound,  vide  Lycopus 
Bafe  Horc-hound,  vide  Stachys 
Baftard  Horehound,  vide  Marrubi- 
aflrum 

Stinking  Horehound,  vide  Ballotc 
Hofc-in-hofc,  vide  Primula  veris 
Horns  and  Hedge-hog,  vide  Mc« 

dica 
Hot-beds 

Houghing  or  Hoeing 
Hounds-tongue,  vide  Cynoglofluoi 
Houfleek,  vide  Sedum 
Humble  Plant,  vide  Mimofa 
Hyacinth,  viJe  Hyacinthus 
Hyacinthus  Tubcrolus  .  , 

Grape  Hyacinth,  vide  Mulcari 
Hydrolapathum,  vide  lapathum 
Hydropipcr 
Hyofcyamus 
Hypericum 

Hypericum  Frutex,  vide  Spirca 
Hyflbp,  vide  Hyflbpus 

I 

JAcea 
Jacinth,  vide  Hyacinth 
Jacobxa 

Jacob's  Ladder,  viJe  Polemonium 
Jalapa 

Jafmin,  vide  Jafminum 
rerfian  Jafmin,  vide  Lilac 
Scarlet  Jafmin,  vide  Bignonia 
Iberis,  vide  Lepidium 
Ibifcus,  vide  Althaea 

Jerufalem  Sage,  vide  Phlomis 
cfuits  Bark-tree,  vide  Ageratum 
Hex 

L'lmmortal,  vide  Amaranthoides 
Indian  Wheat,  'vide  Mayi 
Indigo  Plant,  vide  Anil 
Inoculating 
Iiityhus 

M  m  3  Jo'»*. 
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Sweet  Johp.  ^Mi^  C^yophyHusBsr-  l^x  ^^^^.^.^ 

Jonquil,  'viic  Naiciffili  

Iris  *  - 

IrisBulbofa,  J  ^i^  Xiphium 

{riiPeriicit   $:        /  . 
risUTarla»      Aloe  Afric«aa»  0>«. 
Inm-woic,  Sidericis 
Uatis 

ladaica  Arbor,  vicU  Silaquaftrum 
Judas-tree,  vUe  Siliquaftsaro. 


JujubCy  7iiz,iphus 
fulianus,  viJe  Helper  is 
July-flower,  vule  Caryogh^lius 
Juniper,  zUe  Juniperus 
Jupiter's  Beard,  'vide  Elarba  Jovis 
Ivy-tree,  vUe  Hcdera 
Groundrlyy*  Cl^m«cki^i 

KAli  • 
K.etmti 
Kidney-Beans,  Phaleolos 
Kidncy-BiSaii-twek  vide  ?hafcc 
Kidncy-wwlt  5"f*  Geum 
King's-fpctr.  vUe  Aii^Pdfdw 
Knapweed,  'vhh  Jacea 
Knee  Holl]r»  We  Rufcus 


Lachynis 
Lavatera 

Lavender,  viJe  Lavendula  ^, 
Sea  Lavender,  viJe  Limoniiim 
Lavender  Cotton,  vtJe  Santolina  , 
French  Lavender,  'viflf  Stcech^ 
Laureola,  lide  Tby.m?Jca 
Laurcoccnfas 

Laurel,  -vide  Laurus  ,  ^ 

Alexandrian  Laurel,  irf^jtR^?^^  , 
Dwarf  Laurel,  viJe  ThyiBCBa.  "J*^ 
Laurel  Baj«        XfUUIg^  ^" 

Laurus    .  '      ! .  , 
LaarulHnas,  Tmi 
Layinjg  of  Trees  ....'.^ 
Lead-wort,  vi^  Plttnabagq  ^  "  I  ': 
Leeks,  vU^  Porrum     ,  , .  ^ 

Lens 

Lens  Palttftris 
Lencircus 
Leontopet^km 

Leonurus 

Lcopard*s-bane,  itJe  Doronicum 
Lettuce,  vide  Laftuca 
Lambs  Lettuce,  vide  ValcruocUa 

T 
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Kno^bcrries,  vide  Chamacmorus 
Knoc-erais,  vul$  Centinodiiim  Pif  I^ucotttm 

Ijffmm       ^     '       .    \  Lignum  Vitx,  ^iJi  Guajaoim '  • 

I Ablab,  vide  Phafcolus  '  Ligufticum  .  ..  . 

i  Labrum  .Veneris,  vi^  Pip-  ^^^^^^^^  ""i  ^  '  : - 

i  Lily,  vidf  Lutum  •  ^ 

Laburnum,        Cytifui  •     -j  c  •,;n,,!,- 

AgPini.  Vdwiwdl.  ; .  Ma/  Lily.  Mium  ^«"i;f  >'M 
Ladies  J&Wtvuk  Gattiam  .  >  :  Li  mm  ferficum.  «/.!e  Fnn.iar,!  J 
Udy-s  Smock,  wA  Cardamwe  ...  Lamm  Superbum.  i/r-if  McthQiua  . 
L»<ly"$  SB««r..We  H<4leb<»w  •  y*"''  L"/'  Nvmphaea ..  , .. 
Ligopus,  wi^  TrifclHim.  .:  ..  ,  trfir.«!:tr<e.  Wife  TUa  • .  . 
Ukc^'vreed,  ««*.Ee?ficKi»  ..  .  •:  I  mioh  . 
Ijmmm   '  "  i   ■  ■>  Liraontum 
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Lingua  Ccnrma 
Linum 

Linum  Umbilicatum,  vidt  Ompha- 
lodcs 

Lion's-footj  vUe  Lcontopodium' ' 
Candy  LionVfoot,  vidt  Catanancc 
Liquid  Amber,  vide  Styrax 
Liquorice,  vide  Glycyrrhiza 
Lichofpernaum 
Live-ever,  vidt  Anacanopferos 
Noble  Liver-wort,  vide  Hepatica 
Lobus  Echinatirs  - 
Locker  Goulons,  vide  Hclleboro  Ra- 
nunculus 
Lonchitis 


London  Pride,  vide  Gcum  Malpighia 
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White  Maiden-hair,^  vide  Ruta  Mu- 

raria 
Maiorana 

Malabar  Nut,  vide  Adhatoda 
'  Mala  iEthiopica,  vide  Lycopcrficon 
Mala  Armeniaca,  vide  Armcniaca 
Mala  Cotonea,  vide  Cydonia 
Mala  Infana,  vide  Melongena 
Malacoidcs  - 

Male  Baliam-apple,  vide  Momordica 
Maltow,  vide  Malva^ 
'  Mallow-tree,  vide  Althxa 
Mar(h-mallow,  vide  Althaea 
Jews  Mallow,  vide  Corchorus 
Rofe-mallow,  vide  Malva  Rofca 


Lofc-ftnic,  Twfe  Cla?rxneHon 
Spiked  Lole-drife,  vide  Salicaria 
Lotc-trcc,  vide  Celtis 
Baftard  Lotc-trce,  vide  Guajacana 
Love-apple,  vide  Lycopcrficon 
True  Love,  vide  Hcrba  Paris 
Lovage,  vide  Ligufticuni 
La  Lucem,  vide  Medica  ' 
Lunaria  * 
Lung- wort,  vide  Pulraonaria 


Li 


Malva 

Malva  Arborea,  vide  Althxa 

Malus 

Mai  us  Armeniica,  vide  Armcnract 
Malus  Aurantia,  vide  Aurantia 
Malus  Limonk,  vide  Limonia 
Malus  Medica,  vide  Citreum 
Malus  Pcrfica,  vide  Perfica 
Mamei 
Man^anilla 

Mandrake,  vide  Mandrac^ora 


Cows  Lung-wort,  viile  VcrbafcuiH    Lady*s  Mantle,  vide  Al^imilla 
Lupine,  v'^  Lupinus  '      Maple,  vide  Acer 

Lupulus  '  '  '  \    ;  ■        '  ^  ^^acock,  W#  GranadiIIa 

Luteola         .*  *         I  Marjoram,  vide  Marjorana 

Lychnidca  '  '  *  "  •  -  •  «  *  Baftard  Marjoram,  vide  Origanum 
Lychnis  ;^  -1  Marie  -  - 

Lycopcrficon  ^  "^"'^  Marrubiaftrum 

Lycopus  'T*  *  Marrubium 

Lyfiniachia  Galericulata,       CafTidi  '  Marrubium  Wigmrtty  vide  Ballote 
Lyfimachia  non  Pappoia,  vide  Ona-    Marfli  Elder,  vide  Opulus 

era  Martagon,  vide  Liliu m 

Lynmachia  Siliquofa,  vide  Chamx-   Marvel  of  Peru,  vide  Jalapa 


nenon 


M 


MA  Caleb,  vide  Cerafiis 
Madder,  vide  Rubia  Tin^o- 

rum 

Mad-apple,  vide  Melongena 
Magnolia 

Mahalcb,  vide  Ccrafus 
Maiden-hair,  vine  Adianthun 


Marum 

Marum  Vulgare,  vide  Maftichina 
Marygold,  vide  Caltha 
African  Mar)'goid,  vide  Tagctes 
Corn  Marygoid,  vide  Chryianthc* 
mum 

French  Marvgold,  vide  Tagctes 
Fig  Marygold,  vide  Ficoidcs 
Marfli  Marygold,  vide  Populago 
M  m  4.  Maflcr- 
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Ma(Vcr-wort,  viile  Ixnpcratoria,  ^Ifo 

Ma:li:k'  Thyme,  " Maftichina 
Waft:ck-t;cc,  vitt't  LciiuTcus,  alfi 

Molie 
MaTtihina 
Matricaria 

Maudhp,  v'tje  Agcranim 
May-weed,  vUe  Chamarmelum  fcc- 

tiiium 
Mayz 

Meadow  Rue,  vide  Thaliftnim 
Meadow  Saffron,  vUe  Colchicum 
Menly-trcc,  vide  Viburnum 
Medica 

Medic k,  vide  Medica 

Mcdick  Vctchling,  vide  Onobrychis 

Medica  Cochicata 

Medic  ago 

Medlar,  vide  Mefpilus 
Melancholy  ThiUle,  vide  Cirfium 
Melampyrum 
Melianthus 

Mclilot,  vide  Melilotus 
Melifla 

Melifla  Turcica,  vide  Moidavica 
Melo 

Mcloca(£l:us 

Melo  Carduus,  vide  Me!oca£tus 

Melon,  ?     •  /  x;f  ' 

Musk  Melon.       J  Mcio 

Melon  Thiflle,  vide  Meloca£^us 

Melongcna 

Melopcpo 

Mclonry 

Mentha 

Mentha  Cataria,  vide  Cataria 

Spik'd-mint,  Spear-mini,  Pepper- 
mint, Water  mintj  Orangc-mint, 
vide  Menrha 

Menyanthes 

Mercurialis 

Mercury,  vide  Mercurialis 

Mefpilus 

Methonica 

Mcum 

Mezereon 

Mildew 
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Milfoil,  vide  MiUcfolioin 

Milium 

Milkwort,  vide  Polygala  * 
Millet,  vide  Miliuna 
Miltwaftc,  vide  Afplenium 
Mimola 

Mirabilis  Peruviana,  vide  Jalapa 
Mifletoe,  vide  Vifcum 
Mitella 

Mock  Orange,  vide  Syringa 
Mock  Privet,  vide  Phillyrca 
Moidavica 
Mollc 

Molucca  Balm,  vide  Molucca 
Moly 

Momordica 

Money- wort,  vide  Nammularia 
Monks  Rhubarb,  vide  Lapathum 
Moon- wort,  vide  Lunaria 
Monks-hood,  vide  Aconirum  Cjeru- 
leum 

Moon  Trefoil,  vUe  Mcdicago 

Morus 

Mofs,  vide  Mu(cus  - 
Mother-wort,  vide  Cardiaca 
Mother  of  Thyme,  vide  Scrpillum 
Mould 

Mountain-heath,  vide  Saxifraga 
Moufe-ear,  vide  Auricula  Muns,  mU 

fo  Myofotis 
Mucilage 
Mucilaginous 
Mullein,  vide  Verbafcum 
Moth  Mullein,  vide  Blattaria 
Mug- wort,  vide  Artemiib 
MuFberry-tree,  vide  Moru^ 
Mulberry-blight,  vide  Chcnopodium 
Mufii 
Mufcari 

Mulcipula,  vide  Lyciinis 
Mulcus 

Mufhrooms  * 
Muftard,  vide  Sinapi  • 
Mithridatc  Mudard,  vide  Thli^i 
Baftard  Mithridatc  MulVard,  vide 

Thlafpidium 
Tower  Muftard,  vide  Turriris 
Myolbtis 
Myr.  ais 

Myrd> 
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Mfrtle-trcc^  vidi  Mptui 

Myrtus 

Mjrtus  Brabaadca,  vult  Oal^ 

N 

^^jApdius,  viJi  Acoxutum 
1>|  Napus  ' 
Narcifibs 

Narciifo  Leucoittm  .  - 
Kaieberfy-tre^  vUk  Anoia   . , 

Ka^tittm  lodicttin,  visk  Aaiviola 
Navd-worr,  t^^Gotyledoa 
Venus  Na?cl-wor^  viJi  QinfJia- 

Navew,  «iir  Napus 
Ncd:arine 

Kepeta,  vitie  Cataria 
Nettle,  viJe  Urtica 
Ncttic-trec,  viJe  Ccltis 
Dead-nettle,  vide  Lamium 
Stinking  Dead- ncttic,  liJc  Galcopfis 
Deadly  Nightihadc,  vide  Bclladona 
American  Nightihade,  vitie  Fhyco- 

Jaca 
Nicotttoa 
.  Njgdla* 
Kightihade,  vii^r  Solaoum 
Enchaoters  Nightfhade,  vule  Circza 
Oimbing  Night(ba4e»  vide  BaieUa 
Nil,  vUe  Anu 
Niflbiia 

Noli  me  tang^  vidt  Baliamioa 

mas 

Non-fuch,  lUe  Lychnis 
None-fb-pretty,  iiJe  Gcum 
Nofc-blced,  x/V/e  MUictbiium 
Northern  Alpcci 
Nummularia 

Peas  Earth-nut,  vule  Lathyrus 
Nurfcry 
Kttt,  trvir  Nuz 
Phyfick-Dut,  vide  Ridnoides 
Nux  Avellaoa 
Kux  Juglans 

Nux  Vdicari^  vide  Supbylqdeii- 

dron 
Nympim 


o 

OAk,  vUe  Qucrcus 
Ever-green  Oak,  vidt  Ilex 
Oak.  of  Jeruia*em,  vide  Chcnopo* 

dium 

Oak  of  Cappajoda*  tnUSr  Cheoopo- 

dhim 
ObelUcodieca 

Ociiltts  OmSip  «liir  Honiiimim 

Sylveftre 
Ocymum 
Oenantbe 
Olca 

Oily-grain,  vide  Sefamimi 

Olive-tree,  vide  Olu 
Omphalodes 

One-bcrry,  viJe  Hcrba  Pari* 

Onions,  vide  Ccpa 

Onobrychis 

Opulus 

Opuntia 

Orach,  vide  Atriplex 

Orange^tree,  vide  Aurantium 

Mock  Orange-trce>  vide  Syrin^a 

Orange-mints  vide  Mentha 

Ordmd 

Orchis 

OtigUttm 

Organy,  vide  Origanum 

Omitlu^ahuii 

Ornithopodium 

Orobus 

Orpine,  vide  Anacampfcros 

Wild  Orrach  er  Orach,  vide  Chc- 

nopodium 
Stinking  Orrach,  vide  Chenopodl- 

um 

Oficr,  vide  Salix 
Ox-eye,  vide  Baphthalmum 
Oxyacantha»  vide  Berberis  « 
Ox-lip$»  viik  Primula  Vcris 
Ox-eye  Dai%,  vide  Leucantbe- 

mum 
Oxys 

P 

Pldus,  vidi  Cilifill 
Pxonift 
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f  aigles,  viU  Pfitaolii  Veris . 
Paliurus 

Palma      ~        »»  ' 
Palm-tree,  vidt  Ptlmx 
Pilmj  Cbrifti,  vide  Ricinus 
Panfies,  •  «iit  Vioia  Tricolor 
Papavtff 


Pctrofclinum,  vide  ApimflC 
Petty- whin,  i/i^fc  Anonis 
. "  Peuccdanum 
Phalangium 

Pheafants-tfyc,  vide  Adonis 
I     ^  Phareoloidcs 

Phaleolus  •  •• 


— 


•  •  ^  • 


PapavcrComiculatum, -w-Glaucium  '  Phillyrca,  vidi  Alatcrnus 
Ptpaver  Spinoiuxn>  vide  Argcmone  Phlomis 


Papaya 

Papaw-trec,  vide  Papaya 
Paradifc-apple,  viJe  Maius 
Parietaria 

Parflcy,  vide  Apium 
Baftard  Parfley,  vide  Caucalis 
Fools  Parfley,  vide  Cicuta 
Parterre 

Parfnip,  vide  Paftinaca 


Phyftck-nut,  vide  Ricinoidcs  • 
Phytolacca 
Pile-wort,  vide  Chelidonia  «• 
PilofcUa,  vide  Hicractum 
•:PimpinclIa  -.i- 
Pinaftcr,  vide  Pinus  Sylvcftris:>' 
•  Pine-tree,  vide  Pinus     •  >    "  ."f.:' 
Ground  Pine,  vide  Chamaqpytis 
Pine-appic,  vide  A  nan  a 


Prickly-headed  Parfnip,  vide  Echi-    Pink,  vide  Caryophyllus 


nophora 
Paibue  Flower,  vide  Pul&tilla 
Padion  Flower,  vide  Granadilla 
Paflinaca 

Herb  Patience,  vide  Lapathum 
Pavia 

Pigeon^Pea,  vide  Phaieolus  iu  Supfl. 
Peach,  vide  Perflca 
Pear-tree,  vide  Pyrus 
Peas,  vide  Pifum 
Peas  cvcrlafting,  vide  Lathyrus 
Heart-peas,  vide  Corindum  ' 
Peas  Earth-out,  vide  Lathyrus 


{ 


Pcilitory  of  the  Wall,  vide  Parie-  Planta 


Indian  Pink,  vide  Caryophyllus  Si- 
nends 

Pinus  V  .117  "       . '  ; 

Pimpillow,  vide  Opuntia  . 
Pipe-tree,  vide  Lilac  '    :  * 

Pudding  Pipe-tree,        Caflui  FiA  . 

tula  c  " '  J  i.'i'j^ 

Pipperidge-trce,  vide  Berbcris 
Pifliamin,  vide  Guajacana  C    r-A  . 
Piftachia,  •v/^fe  Tcrcbintliu^ 
Pifum  ♦ 
Pifum  Cordatum,  vide  Conndom  '  ^ 
Plane-tree,  vide  Platanus    :  . 


tana 

Double  Pcllitory,  vide  Ptarmica 

Penny-royal,  vidi  Pulegiura 

Pentaphylloides 

Peony,  vide  Pzonia 

Pcpo 

Pepper-mint,  vide  Mentha  • 
Water  Pepper;  ;-iiiJ!t  Pcrficaiia 
PericlyraenaiA'  l 
Periploca     •£;:;-•''.•-  . 
Periwinkle,  vide  ^Pcrvinct  " 
Perfica    .^l        a» '  •  . 
Pcrlicaria 

Pcrvinca         V».vr  ,i>  '  ; 
Petafites 

St.  Pcccr's^wort,  vide  ACcvrara 


Plantain- tree,  vide  MuGl 
Planting  -      :^  k 

Bucks-horn  Plantain,  vide  CoroBQ^ ' 

pus  '7 
Platanus 

Plumb-tree,  vide  Prumis  . 

Plumbago  ... 

Poinciana 

Virginian  Pokel  . »  -  •  > 
Polcmonium 

Poifon-trce,  vide  Toxicodendron 
Poley,  vide  Polium 

jPolium  •  . ;.  <^ 
PoliantbuB,  ,X7^?  Priijiula  Veris  ,  J 
Poiygala 

Polygo- 


Googl 


Polygonatum 

Polypody,  viJe  Polypodiam 
Pomegranate,  vitie  Punica 
Pomum  Adami>  viJe  Auraatium 

Populago 

Poplar-tree,  vule  Populus 
Spatling  Poppy,  'viiU  Lychnis  -  - 
Poppy,  vule  Papavcr 
Horned  Poppy,  vUe  Glaucium 
Prickly  Poppy,  viik  Argcmoi» 
Populus  / 
Porrum  ^  * 

Portulaca  rc 
Potatoes,  'vUe  Solanum      -  i-nr 
None-lb-pretty,  vUe  Geum  v<N, 
Primrofe,  vide  Primula  Vcrif  • 
Primroic-ircc,  vUe  Onagra 
Privet,  vuU  Liguftrum 
Pruning  of  Trees 
Prunus 
Pleudo-acacia 

Ffcudo-di^tamnus  ^  . 

Pfyllium 
Ptarmica 

Pulegium    '   •  '  * 
Pulmonaria  *  • 

Pullatilla  ■  *  •  ' 

Pumkin 
Pumpion 
Punica 

Purllain,  vide  Portulaca 
Pyracantha,  vUe  Mefpilus 
Pyrus 

QQ. 
Uamoclit 
Queen's  Violet,  vide  Hcf- 
pens 
Qucrcus 
Quick 

Quick-beam,  vide  Sorbus  Sylvcf- 
tris 

Quicken-tree,  vi^le  Sorbus 
Quince-tree,  vide  Cydonia 
Quincunx  Order 
Qifinquefolium 

R 

RAdifti,  viJe  Raphanus 
Horfe  Radilh,  1/14^  Cochlc- 
aria  • 


INDEX. 

Rag-wort,  vide  Jacobxa;  alfo  Do- 
ria 

Rag|ied  Robin,  vide  Lychnis 
Rampions,  vide  Campanula  radibe 

cfculcntc 
Ramibns,  vide  Allium  SylvcAre 
Ranunculus 
Rapa  - 
Raphanus 
Rapuntium 

Rafpberry-bufh,  vide  Rubus 
Reed,  vUe  Arundo 
Reft-harrow,  vide  Anonis 
Rhabarbarum  Monachorum,  v!/e 

Lapathum 
Rhamnoides 
Rhamnus 

Monks  Rhubarb,  vide  Lapathum 
Rhus 
Ribcs 

Rice,  vide  Oryza 
Ricinoides 
Ricinus 

Rie,  vide  Secale 
Ripening  of  Fruits 
Rocambole,  vide  Allium  Sativum  , 
Rocket,  vide  Eruca 
Corn  Rocket,  vide  Erucago 
Rocket  the  Double,  vide  Hefperis 
Rock-rofe,  vide  Ciftus        •   •  »' 
Golden  Rod,  vide  Virga  Auret   •  • 
Hollow  Root,  vide  Fumaria 
Rofa  Sineniis,  vide  KLetmia  Sinenfis 
Gelder  Rofe,  vide  Opulus 
Rofe-tree,  viJe  Rofa 
Rofe  Root,  vide  Anacampieros 
Rofemary,  vide  Rofmarinus 
Rubia 
Rubus 

Rue,  vide  Ruta 
Goats  Rue,  vide  Gakga 
Wall  Rue,  vide  Ruta  Muraria 
Wild  Rue,  vide  Hirmala 
Cheefc  Runner,  vide  Gallium 
Rupture-wort,  vide  Hcrniaria  . 
Rufcus 

Flowering  Ru(b,  vide  Butomus 

Ruta 

Ruta  Canina,  vide  Scrophularia 

Ruta 


vide  Pepo,  Mclopepo 


by 
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Ruta  Muriria 
Rye,  viJi  Secale 

S 

SAbina 
Saffron,  vUe  Crocus 
Meadow  Saffron,  vUe  Colchicum 
Sage,  vide  Salvia 
Sage-tree,  viJe  Phlomis 
Jerulalem  Sage,  vUe  Phlomis 
Saint-Foin,  vide  Onobrychis 
Shrubby  wild  Sage,  vide  Scordium 
Salicaria  ' 
Salix 

Corn-Sallet,  vide  ValeriancUa 

Salt 

Salvia 

Salvia  Agreftris,  vide  Scordium 
Sambucus 

Samphire,  vide  Crithmum 
Sanguis  Draconis,  vide  Palma 
Sanicle,  vide  Geum 
Sanicula 
Santolina 

Saponaria,  vide  Lychnis 
Sappadilla,  vide  Anona 
Sallafras-trcc,  vide  Cornus 
Satten  Flower,  vide  Lunaria 
Satureia 

Satyrion,  vide  Orchis 
Savin,  vide  Sabina 
Savory,  vide  Satureia 
SaxitVaga 

Golden  Saxifrage,  vide  Chryfofple- 

num 
Sc  abiofa 

Sciatica  Crcfs,  vide  Lepidium 

Scilla 
Sclarca  • 
Scordium 
Scorpioidcs 

Scorpion  Sena,  vide  Emenis 

Scorzonera 

Scrophularia 

Scurvygrals,  vUe  Cochlearia 

Sea  Buckthorn,  vide  Rham  lus 

Sea  rink,  vide  Ftarice 

Sea  Lavender,  vide  Limonium 

Sccalc 

Sccuridaca 
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Sedum 

Self-heal,  vide  Bruaella 

Senecio 

Senna 

Baftard  Senna,  vide  Gjlutea 
Bladder  Senna,  vide  Colutea 
Scorpion  Senna,  vide  Emerus 
Seniibid  Plant,  vide  Mimofa 
Serpillum 

Service-tree,  vide  Sorbus 

Wild  Service-tree,  vide  Crataegus 

Sefamum 

Shepherd's  Purfc  ?    vide  Burla 

Shepherd's  Pouch  J      Partoi  is 

Shepherd's  Teafel,  vide  Dipiacus 

Sideritis 

Siliqua 

Siliquaftrum 

Virginian  Silk,  vide  Periploca 
Silver-bufli,  vide  Barba  Jovis 
Sinapi 
Sifarum 

Skull-cap,  Vide  CafTida 

Skirret,  vide  Sifarum 

Lady's  Slipper,  vide  Hclleborinc 

Sloe-tree,  vide  Prunus 

Smallage,  vide  Apiura 

Smilax 

Smyrnium 

Snail  Trefoil,  vide  Mcdica  Coch- 
leata  [ 
Snap-tree,  vide  Adhatoda 
Snap-dragon,  vide  Antirrhinum 
Snake-weed,  vide  Biftorta 
Snecz-wort,  vide  Ptarmica 
Snow 

Snow-drop,  vide  Narciflb-Leucoi- 
um 

Snow-drop- tree,  vide  Arbor  Zc)Ia- 
nica 

Double  Soap-wort,  vide  Lychnis 
Solanum 

SolomonVical,  vide  Polygcnatum 

Sor.chus 
Sorbus 

Sorrel,  tide  AcetoGi 
SourhcT-wood,  vrJe  Ahotanun 
Sovi^-bread,  vide  C/clan  cn 
Suwic-Ibji,  vide  Anooa 

Spanow« 
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Spartmrn 

Spatling-poppy,  vU$  Lychnit 
SpeedweU*  vUe  Veronica 
Spidcr-woftt  vUt 

Ephemeron 
Spike-mint      ?  ^ 
Spcar-mint  \ 
Spigncl,  'vide  Mcum 
Spina  Alba,  vUle  Mefjpilus 
Spinachia 

Spinage,  vUe  Spinachia 
Spindle-tree,  vule  Euonymus 
Spleen-woita  vide  Aiplentttin 
Rough  Spleen-wort,  vUb  LoncUds 
Spiraea  Frutex 

Spurae.  vidf  Cataputia  &  Tkhf* 


as 

Baftard  Spurge,  viJe  l^ithymaloldcf 
Spurge  Laurel,  vide  ThymdaBa 
Squafhes,  vide  Melo*pepo 
Squills,  videSciHk 
Stachys 

Stag's-horn-tree,  vide  Rhus 
Staphylodcndron 
Star- wort,  'vide  After 
Star-flower,  vide  Ornithogalum 
Yellow  Star-wort,  vide  Aftcrifcus 
Statice 

Sdckadore,  %ade  Stoecfaas 
Scock-gilly-flower,  lade  Leacomin 
Stoechas 

Dwalrf  Annual  Stock,  tddt  Hefperis 
Stone-crop,  vide  Sedum  . 
Stonc-crop-tree>  vide  Vermicularia 

Frutex 
Stoves 
Stran  onium 

Strawberry,  vide  Fragaria 
Strawbcrrv-trcc,  vide  Arbutus 
Strawberry  Spinagc,  vide  Chcno- 

podio-morus 
Styrax 
Subcr 

Succory,  viie  Gcborium 
Gum  Succory,  vide  ChoodriUa 
Sugar  Cane,  vide  Arundo 
Sweet  Suhan,  vide  Cyaons 
Sumach*  vid^  Rhus 


Venice  Sumach,  nnie  Cotuui  Cork. 

aria 

Little  Sun-flower»  vUk  HeUanthC'. 

mum  * 
Sun-flower,  vUe  Corona  Solis 
Ajnerican  Sun-flower,  vide  Chry« 

fanthemum  Corona  Solis 
Swallow-wort,  vide  Afclepias 
Sweet-William,  vide  Caryophyllus 

Barbatus 
Sweet-Willow,  vide  Gale 
Sycamore,  vide  Acer  Majus 
Symphytum 
Syringa. 

T 

TAgetes 
Tamarind-tree^  vUrYama* 
rindus 

Tamarisk-tic^  twit  Tamariicus 

Tamnbs 

Tanacetum 

Tanfcy,  vide  Tanacetum 

Hig  <>r  High-taper,  Vcrbaicum 

Tare,  vide  Vicia 

Tarragon,  vide  Draco  Jicrba 

Taxus 

Teafcl,  vide  Dipiacus 

Tercbinthus 

Teucrium 

Tiialidrum 

Thapfia 

South-Sea  Thca,  ind9  Oifline 

Thiftlc,  vide  Carduus 
Diftaft-thiftlc,  vide  Cnicus 

Blcflcd-thiftlc,  vide  Cnicus 
Meion-thiftie,  vide  Mcioca^los 
Sow-thiftle,  vide  Sonchus 
Globe-thiftle,  vide  Echinopus 
Torch-thiiU^  vide  Cercus 
Thhfpi 
Thhlpidium 

Thorn-apple,  vide  Stramonium 
Glaftenbury-Thorn,  vide  Mclpaus 
Haw-Thorn,  vide  Mefpilus 
Egyptian-Thorn,  vide  Acacia 
CSriftVThom,  vidt  Palinrus 
Evergreen-Thorn,  vddi  Pyracantha 
Thrin,  vid9  Sutice 
Thuya 

ThymCy 
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fot  her  of  Thyme,  'vUe  Scrpillum 
liry  wv:  ■  Thyme,  tUe  SerpiUum 
Lcmo-  Thyme,  Scrpillum 
TL;  .    the  Mininiy  vuk  Marum 
Th/tne  die  Mallick,  vkb  MaAi- 


TnhywMin 

Tithymaliu 

Toad-flas»  "vule  Lintria 
Tobacco,  vuU  Ntcotiatia 
Tower  Mufbrd,  «Ut  Turridt 
Toxicodendroa 
Tragacancha 
Tragopogon 
Tranfportation  of  Plants 
Travellers  Joy,  vitU  Clenutitis 
Trefoil,  vidt  Tri folium 
Birds-foot  Trefoil,  vide  Lotus 
Shrub  Trefoil,  vidt  Dorycaium 


Tumfc^,  t«4r  Udiocraftiiii|_  .  _ 

Tunritis  - 
TufOlago 

Tutfan,  lide  Androfaemuni 
Twa-biadc,  vidi  Bifoiiiim 

V 

VAccarli^  ^nde  Lycluns 
Vicdmi,  tM  Vitis  Ite 


Trefoil,  «U»  Medicago 
SoulTrdbil  vtifr  Medka  CocUe- 
tta 

Chaftc-Tree,  vide  Vitcx 
Mealy-Tree,  vide  Vibttmain 
Cork-Tree»  vid§  Subcr 
Tree  GeriiMDdcr,  vide  Teuohlill 

Trifolium 

Tripolium,  vide  A&tr 
Triticum 

True  Love,  vide  Herba  Paris 
Trumpet  Flower,  vide  Bignonia 
Trumpet  Honey-fucklc,  vide  Pcri- 

dymenum 
Tuberoie,  vide  Hyacintfant  ISibo- 

ioliif 
Tulip,  wdt  Tultpa 
Tulip-tree^  vUe  Tulipifera 
Afiricao  T^p^  vide  Hximiithitf 
Ttark's  Q^,  wde  IMm  Bore  fc- 

flexo 

Turkey  Wheat,  vide  Mayz 
Turkey  Balm,  vide  Mokiavica> 
Turnep,  vide  Rapa 
Frcnali  Turaept  %iirNavew 


Valerlaai  Gnwa,  «airl 

ValeiianeQi 
Veout 
Veratmoi 
Verba(cuai 
Verbena 
Veronica 

Vervain,  vide  Verbena 

Vetch,  vide  Vicia 

Bitter  Vetch,  vide  Orobus 

Horfe-ihoe  Vetdi,  vide  Femim  E- 

qumum 
LiQucffice  Vetch,  vide  Apios 
GIdefcliiig  Vetch,  vide  Ltthynu 
Ifedick  VdcUa^,  OMlry- 

clua  « 
Grim(oD.grafi  Vctck  MHUk 
HatdMc  Vccdi,  wdf  Seonidka 
Vibarnum 
Vine,  vide  Vida 

Vincetoodcimi*  t«fr  Aiiiepiaa 
Viola 

Violet,  vide  Viola 

Queen  or  Dame's  Violet^  vide  He- 

iperis 

Lefter  bulbous  Violet,  vide  NarciP 

ib-Lcucoium 
Viorna,  vide  acmititis 
Virga  Aurea 

Virgin't  Bowcr,  vide  Qemadtts 
Virginian  Silk,  vide  Periploca 
VirgiQiaA  Acacia>  vide  Pioido-AoiH 


Viicuin 

Vitcr 

Vitia 

Vitis  Idea 

Ulmus 
Urtica 
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WIdow-wail,  vide  Chamaelca 
Wake  Robio,  viik  Arum 

Walks 
Walls 

Wall-flower»  vuh 
Walnut,  «yi  Juglann 


Water  Cabviiii^  iM  JtariMi 
Water  Drop-woft^  vU§  OmnAif 
WMr  Gerxnaoder,  vuk  %mmiiam 

Water  Lily*       Nymsjbm    .  7 
Water  Pepper,  t;iJSi  Periicaria  -  -  v 
Water  Horehound,  vUe  Lycopus 
Way-faring  Tree,  viJe  VibOtauai 
Dyers  Weed,  vidt  Luteola 
Yellow  Weed,  vUt  LttteoU 
Weld,  vide  Luteola  .1 
Wheat,  I'Ue  Triticum 
Cow  Wheat,  'viJe  Melampyruflu 
Indiao  Wheat,  vide 
wademeis 

WOkNT-iaBe^  jMk 
,4md  hyfiamtm 
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Sweet-wiltew,  vide  Gale 
Willow-wort,  vide  Salicaria 
French  Willow,  vide  Chamxncriflb 
Whin,  vide  Gcnifta  SpiaoA  Ht 
Petty  Whin,  vide  Anon  is  ' 
Sweet- Williams,  vidi  Gu-yophylltft 

BarbMi    . , 
Wind-flower,  «Ur  Anemone 
WiMr  Gherm  tM  AlkAam 
Woad,  iM  ttift 
Wolf's  Bane^  vide  Acooitaaa  • 
Wood  of  Life,  vide  Guaiaaum 
Wood-roof,  vide  Afecrula 
Wormwood,  wUt  jMaiAdum 

K 

Eranthcmud 
Xiphium 

XykKi 


Y 
Z 


Inziber 
Ziziphttl 


FINIS, 
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BOCKS  Printed  far  C  RiviNGrihi, 
:    St.  Fiufj  ChurcH-Yard.      •  ^ 

it  ^  ■  tSMf^nefs  XAlenJar,  diredbing  what  Work<;  are  necefliry  to 
Jl  be  done  every  Month,  in  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Pleafure 
Gardens,  ^d  in  the  Confcrvatory :  With  an  Account  of  the  particular 
Seasons  for  the  Propagation  and  Ufe  ot  all  Sor^  of  Efciiient  Piants  and 
Fruits  proper  for  the  Tabic,  and  of  all  Sorts  of  Flowers,  Plants,  and 
Trees,  that  flower  in  every  Month.  By*  P  h  i  l  i  p  Miller,  Gardener  to 
the  Worfhiptui  Company  of  Apothecaries  at  their  Botanick  Garden  at 
Chelfea,  and  F.  R.  S.  The  Second  fiditkm^  to  which  is  added,  a 
Compleat  Index.    •  ' 

II.  M^msMdiAit:  Or;  a Ncir Ddbiptioii'of  the l^fnMMf  aiid.J^yM 
of  aU  Drugs,  or  S^mfk JMitAnUt  now  kl  V§t:  Where  from  itetr 
Trmafkst  thdr  Vhtms,  both  Conwfm  tad  Sfidfkkf  are  (tttm,  with  the 
JhrtftNTMiims  of  *cacfa,  and  frefcri^tions :  As  alto  jididous  Remarha  are 
every  where  inter fpcrs'd.  Done  from  the  iJi^tin  Original  of  Dr.  Psid 
Her  marly  late  Profcifor  of  Botany  in  LtyJtn.  To- Which  is  prefixVi,  A 
General  Introduftioo,  containing  a  Meclianical  Account  of  theOparaoeof 
of  ^  Medicines  upon  Human  Bodies.  Alfo  Critical  Obftrvaricns  are 
added  to  each  Simple  thro*  the  Whole,  wherc-ever  it  was  found  aeoo^ 
iary.  In  two  Vols.  Price  lo/.   By  £dw.  STa^HEa,  J4.  D. 

III.  Toumeforis  Hiflory  of  Tlants  growing  about  Tarts  \  with  their 
Ufes  in  Phyfick :  And  a  Mechanical  Account  of  the  Operation  of  Medi- 
cines. Tranflated  into  "BngUJJj,  with  many  Additions;  accommodated 
to  the  Plants  growing  in  Great  Britain,  By  John  Marty n»  F.R.S. 
In  Two  Volumes,  OBaio, 

IV.  JtfMSmft  Thmwmtmnmlmik  it  MuBci-frMSied :  Or,  LeBmh 
on  the  SMtimMii  of  MeJumes*  Containing  aU  that  is  neod&ry  for  know- 
ing the  Virtues  of  Drugs  abcady  diicovered,  or  that  nay  hermfter  be 
found  out.   In  which  are  inserted  all  Simple  and  Compound  McdictMf 

aow  in  Ufe,  and  their  Operations  clearly  ihted.  Read  to  Pupils,  and 
communicated  to  the  Publick  for  the  Ufe  of  young  Pra^itioners.  In 
Two  Volumes.  By  Edvakd  SraoTBeit*  M.^D.  of  the  Coih^  ^  Phy- 

iicians. 

N.  B.  Thefe  LeBures  are  not  mly  very  necejfary  fir  the  l^rgfijfm  in  every 

Branch  of  Thffic.  but  they  alfo  contain  a  great  many  curious  Remttrks, 
ft  for  the  Improuerntmt  of  all  Manner  of  AltS>  ^uch  MS  fiwkefi  io 

Metals,  Clai%  Pyiug,  tiusbaodry,  0>c. 
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